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JLiANGUET  (Hubert),  a  native  of  France,  and  minister 
of  state  to  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony,  was  born  at  Vi* 
teaax  in  1518  ;  and,  having  passed  through  hia  studies  at 
home,  went  to  Italy  in  13475  to  complete  his  knowledge 
in  the  civil  law,  of  which  he  commenced  doctor  at  Padua. 
Thence  going  to  Bologna,  he  met  with  one  of  Melancthou^s 
works,  which  raised  in  him  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with 
that  emineilt  reformer ;  accordingly  he  made  a  tour  into 
Germany,  on  purpose  to  visit  him  at  Wittenberg  in  Saxony, 
where  he  arrived  in  1549,  and  shortly  after  embraced  die 
protestant  religion.  From  this  time  there  commenced  a 
strict  friendship  between  him  and  Melancthon,  so  that 
they  became  inseparable  companions;  and  Melancthon, 
finding  Languet  well  acquainted  with  the  political  interest 
of  princes,  and  with  the  history  of  illustrious  men,  was 
wonderfully  delighted  with  his  conversation,  and  his  ex« 
tensive  fund  of  information,  in  all  which  he  was  not  only 
minutely  correct  as  to  facts,  but  intelligent  and  judicious 
in  his  remarks  and  conjectures. 

This  connexion  with  Melancthon  did  not,  however,  ex- 
tinguish the  inclination  which  Languet  had  to  travel.  la 
1551,  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  visit  some  part  of  Europe 
every  year,  for  which  he  set  apart  the  autumn  season,  re- 
turning to  pass  the  winter  at  Wittenberg.  In  the  course 
of  these  travels,  he  made  the  tour  of  Rome  in  1555,  and 
that  of  Livonia  and  Laponia  in  1558.  During  this  last  tour, 
he  became  known  to  Gustavus  king  of  Sweden,  who  con* 
ceived  a  great  aflfection  for  him,  and  engaged  him  to  go 
into  France,  in  order  to  bring  him  thence  somp  of  the  best 
scholars  and  artists :  jfbr  which  purpg^e  his  maietty  gaT« 
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3  LANGUET. 

him  a  letter  of  credit,  dated  Sept.  1,  1557.  Two  yean 
after,  Lang^et  attended  Adolphus  coant  of  Nassau  and 
prince  of  Orange,  into  Italy;  and  at  bis  return  passed 
through  Paris,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Turnebus ;  but  it  was 
a  great  deduction  from  the  pleasure  of  this  interview,  that 
he  heard  at  this  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Melanctbon. 

In  1565,  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  appointed  him  envoy  to  that  of  France  the  same 
year,  after  which  he  sent  him  as  his  deputy  to  the  diet  of 
the  empire,  which  was  called  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
in  1568,  at  Augsburg.  Thence  the  same  master  dispatched 
him  to  Heidelberg,  to  negotiate  some  business  with  the 
elector  palatine ;  and  from  Heidelberglie  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Charlotte 
de  Bourbon,  princess  of  Orange.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
sent  him  also  to  the  diet  of  Spires ;  and  in  1570  to  Stetin, 
in  quality  of  plenipotentiary,  for  mediating  a  peace  be- 
tween the  Swedes  and  the  Muscovites,  who  had  chosen 
diis  elector  for  their  mediator.  This  prince  the  same  year 
sent  Languet  a  second  time  into  France,  to  Charles  IX. 
and  the  queen-mother  Catharine  of  Medicis,  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  which  commission  he  made  a  remarkably  bold 
speech  to  the  French  monarch,  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
testant  princes  in  Germany.  He  was  at  Paris  upon  the 
memorable  bloody  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  when 
he  saved  the  life  of  Andrew  Wechelius,  the  famous  printer, 
in  whose  house  he  lodged ;  and  he  was  also  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  escape  of  Philip  de  Mornay  count 
de  Plessis ;  but,  trusting  too  much  to  the  respect  due  to 
his  character  of  envoy,  was  obliged  for  bis  own  safety  to 
the  good  offices  of  John  de  Morvillier,  who  bad  been 
keeper  of  the  seals.  Upon  his  recal  from  Paris,  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  1574 ;  and 
.in  157&  he  was  appointed  one  the  principal  arbitrators 
for  determining  of  the  disputes,  which  had  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  between  the  houses  of  Longueville  and  Baden,  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Rothelin. 

At  length,  in  the  controversy  which  arose  in  Saxony 
between  tlie  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  respecting  the 
eucharist,  Languet  was  suspected  to  favour  the  latter,  and 
in  consequence  was  obliged  to  beg  leave  of  the  elector, 
being  then  one  of  his  chief  ministers,  to  retire ;  which  was 
granted,  with  a  liberty  tp  go  where  he  pleased.  He  chose 
Prague  for  the  place  of  ms  residencei  where  he  was  in 
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J  577  ;  and  in  this  situation  applied  himself  to  John  Casi- 
mir,  count  Palatine,  and  attended  bim  to  Ghent,  in  Flan* 
ders,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  had  chosen  the  count 
for  their  governor.  On  his  quitting  the  govcrnmenti  Lan- 
guet  accepted  an  invitation  from  William  prince  of  Orange^ 
and  remained  with  him  until  the  bad  state  of  bis  health 
obliged  him  to  go  in  1579  to  the  wells  of  Baden ;  and  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  Thuanus,  who  was  much  struck 
with  his  conversation,  probity,  and  judgment,  not  only  in 
the  sciences,  but  in  public  affairs.  Thuanas  tells  us  that 
Languet  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, that  he  could  instruct  the  Germans  themselves  in 
the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  After  Thuanus  had  left 
that  place,  they  appear  to  have  corresponded,  and  Thuanus 
speaks  of  some  memoirs  then  in  his  possession,  which  Lan- 
guet sent  to  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  Germany,  of  the  right  of  the  diets,  of  the  number 
of  the  circles,  and  of  the  order  or  rank  of  the  different 
councils  of  that  country. 

Languet  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1580;  and  in  1581  the 
prince  of  Orange  sent  him  to  France  to  negociate  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his  consort,  and 
her  brother  Louis,  duke  of  Montpensier;  which  he  ef- 
fected. He  died  at  Antwerp,  Sept.  20,  1581,  and  was 
interred  with  great  funeral  solemnity,  the  prince  of  Orange 
going  at  the  head  of  the  train.  During  his  illness  he  was 
visited  by  madam  Du  Plessis,  who,  though  sick  herself^ 
attended  him  to  his  last  moment.  His  dying  words  were^ 
that  **  the  only  thing  which  grieved  him  was,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  see  mons.  Du  Plessis  again  before  he 
died,,  to  whom  he  would  have  left  his  very  heart,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  :  that  he  had  wished  to  live  to  see  the 
world  reformed ;  but,  since  it  became  daily  worse,  he  had  no 
longer  any  business  in  it :  that  the  princes  of  these  times  were 
strange  men :  that  virtue  bad  much  to  suffer,  and  little  to 
get:  that  he  pitied  jmons.  Du  Plessis  very  much,  to  whose 
share  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  time  would  fall, 
and  who  would  see  many  unhappy  days ;  but  that  he  must 
take  courage,  for  God  would  assist  him.  For  the  rest^  he 
begged  one  thing  of  him  in  his  last  farewell,  namely^  that 
he  would  mention  something  of  theit  friendship  in  the  first 
book  be  should  publish.^*  This  request  was  performed  by 
Du  Plessis,  soon  after,  in  a  short  preface  to  his  treatise 
**  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religiOD  ^'^  where  be  make* 
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the  foUowioe  eloge  of  this  friend  in  a  few  comprehensive 
words :  ^  Is  tuit  qualis  multi  videri  volunt:  is  vixic  qualiter 
optimi  mori  cupiunC* 

Of  this  eminent  statesman  we  have  some  works  not 
wholly  unknown  in  this  country.  The  first  mentioned  is  a 
history  in  Latin  ojf  the  siege  of  Gotha,  which  Schardius 
has  inserted  in  his  History  of  Germany  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  I.  but  without  mentioning  Languet's  name.  2. 
'^  EpistolsB  ad  principem  suum  Augustum  Saxonise  ducem/' 
Halle,  1699, 4to.  3.  <<  Epiuols  Politics  et  historicse  ad  Phi- 
lippum  Sydnaeum,^*  12mo.  Of  this  collection  of  letters  to 
our  sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  late  lord  Hailes  published  a  correct 
edition  in  1775,  8vo.  They  are  97  in  number,  dated  from 
1 573  to  1580,  and  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  language 
and  excellence  of  sentiment  4.  *^  Epistol®  ad  Joachim 
Camerarium,  &c.'*  and  other  learned  men,  12mo.  Carp« 
zovius  published  a  new  edition  of  these  at  Leipsic,  with 
additions.  5.  *^  Hist,  descriptio  suscepts  k  Csesarea  ma- 
jestate  executionis  Augusto  Saxonise  duce  contra  S.  Ro- 
mani  imperii  rebelles,"  &c.  1568, 4to.  6.  '*  Vindicias  contra 
Tyrannos,  sive  de  principis  in  populum,  populique  in  prin- 
cipem legitima  potestate,*'  1579,  12mo.  This  bears  the 
name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  and  the  place  Edin- 
burgh, but  the  place  was  Basil,  and  it  never  was  doubted 
that  Languet  was  the  author  of  tbi^  spirited  attack  on  ty* 
ranny.  It  was  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  French* 
There  are  are  a  few  other  tracts  attributed  to  Languet, 
but  upon  more  questionable  authority.^ 

LANGUET  (John  Baptist  Josbph),  great  grand  ne- 
phew of  the  preceding,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  ce- 
lebrated vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  and  a  man  of 
extraordinary  benevolence,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  June  6, 
1675.  His  father  was  Denis  Languet,  procurator-general 
pf  that  city.  After  having  made  some  progress  in  his 
studies  at  Dijon,  he  continued  them  at  Paris,  and  resided 
in  tlie  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  received  in  the 
Sprbonne,  Dec.  31j  1698,  and  took  his  degree  with  ap- 
plause. He  was  ordained  priest  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny ; 
after  whiah  be  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  Jan.  15,  1703.  He  attached  himself  from  that 
lime  to  the 'Community  of  St.  Sulpice;  and  la  Chetardie, 
who  was  vicar  there,  chose  him  for  his  curate.    Languet 
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continued  in  that  office  near  ten  years;  and  sold  his  patri- 
mony to  relieve  the  poor.  During  this  period,  St.  Valier, 
bishop  of  Quebec,  being  prisoner  in  England,  requested 
of  the  king  that  Languet  might  be  his  assistant  in  North 
America.  Languet  was  about  to  accept  of  the  place, 
prompted  to  it  by  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels ; 
but  bis  patrons  and  friends  advised  him  to  decline  the 
voyage,  as  his  constitution  was  by  no  means  strong.  He 
succeeded  la,  Chetardie,  as  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  June 
1714. 

His  parish-church  being  out  of  repair,  and  scarce  fit  to 
bold  1200 'or  1500  persons  out  of  a  parish  which  contained 
125,000  inhabitants,  he  conceived  a  design  to  build  a 
church  in  some  degree  proportionable  to  them ;  and  un- 
dertook this  great  work  without  any  greater  fund  to  begin 
with  than  the  sum  of  one  hundred  crowns,  which  had  been 
left  him  for  this  design  by  a  pious  and  benevolent  lady. 
He  laid  out  this  money  in  stones,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  through  all  the  streets,  to  shew  his  design  to  the 
public.  He  soon  obtained  considerable  donations  from  all 
parts ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
granted  him  a  lottery.  That  prince  likewise  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  porch  in  1718  ;  and  Languet  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expence  during  his  life,  to  make  the  church 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  both  for  architecture  and 
ornaments.  It  waa  consecrated  in  1745,  with  so  much 
splendour,  that  Frederic  H.  of  Prussia  wrote  the  vicar  a 
congratulatory  letter,  in  which  he  not  onlv  praises  the 
building,  but  even  the  piety  of  the  founder,  a  quality 
which  Frederic  knew  how  to  notice  when  it  served  to 
point  a  compliment. 

Another  work,  which  does  no  less  honour  to  Languet, 
is  the  house  de  Venfans  Jisus.  The  nature  of  this  estab- 
lishment, 10  originally  constituted,  will  best  evince  his 
piety  and  talents.  It  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  first  com- 
posed of  thirty-five  poor  ladies,  descended  from  families 
illustrious  from  1535  to  the  present  time;  the  second,  of 
more  than  four  hundred  poor  women  and  children  of  town 
and  country.  Those  young  ladies  whose  ancestors  bad 
been  in  the  king's  service,  were  preferred  to  all  others, 
and  an  education  given  them  suited  to  the  dignity  of  their 
birth.  They  were  employed,  by  turns,  in  inspecting  the 
bake-house,  the  poultry-yard,  Uie  dairies,  the  laundries, 
the  gardeD8|  the  laboraloryi  the  linen^warehouses,  the 
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spinning-rooms,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  bouse. 
By  these  means  th^y  became  good  housewives,  and  able 
to  relieve  their  poor  relations  in  the  country ;  and  it  was 
also  part  of  the  duty  to  succour  by  a  thousand  little  kind 
offices,  the  poor  women  and  girls  who  worked  there,  and 
to  acquire  those  habits  of  condescension  and  benevolence 
which  are  of  great  service  to  society. 
.  Languet  used  besides  to  grant  great  sums  of  money  to 
such  ladies  as  were  examples  of  oeconomy,  virtue,  and 
piety,  in  those  religious  houses  which  he  superintended. 
The  poor  women  and  children  who  formed  the  second  part, 
were  provided  with  food  isvery  day,  and  work  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel. They  made  a  great  quantity  of  linen  and 
cotton.  Different  rooms  were  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
were  arranged  under  different  classes.  In  each  room  were 
two  ladies  of  the  society  of  St.  Thomas,  of  Ville  Neuve, 
of  which  Languet  was  superior-general.  These  ladies 
were  placed  there  to  oversee  the  work,  and  to  give  such 
instructions  as  they  thought  proper.  The  women  and  the 
girls  who  found  employment  in  this  house,  had  in  a  former 
period  of  their  lives  been  licentious  and  dissolute,  but 
were  generally  reformed  by  the  example  of  virtue  before 
their  eyes,  and  by  the  salutary  advice  given  to  them,  and 
had  the  amount  of  their  work  paid  them  in  money  when 
they  left  the  house.  By  these  means  they  became  indus- 
trious'and  exemplary,  and  were  restored  to  the  community. 
There  were  in  the  house  cfe  Venfans  Jisus^  in  1741,  more 
than  1400  women  and  girls  of  this  sort ;  and  the  vicar  of 
St,  Sulpice  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make 
their  situation  agreeable.  Although  the  land  to  the  house 
measured  only  17  arpens  (about  100  perches  square,  each 
perch  18  feet),  it  had  a  large  dairy,  which  gave  milk  to 
2000  children  belonging  to  the  parish,  a  menagery,  poultry 
of  all  sorts,  a  bake-house,  spinning-rooms,  a  very  neat 
and  well  cultivated  garden,  and  a  magniBcent  laboratory, 
where  all  sorts  of  medicines  were  made.  The  order  and 
oeconomy  observed  in  this  bouse  in  the  education,  instruc- 
tion^ and  employment  of  so  many  people,  were  so  adiai- 
rable,  and  ^gave  so  gr^at  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St.  SuU 
pice,  that  cardinal  Fleury  proposed  to  make  him  superin- 
tendant-general  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom  j  but 
Languet  used  to  answer  him  with  a  smile,  '*  I  have  always 
said,  my  lord,  that  it  was  the  boun^  of  your  highness  led 
me  to  Uie  hospital''    The  expeooe  of  this  establishment 
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was  immense.  He  spent  his  revenue  on  it ;  an  inheritance 
which  came  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  baron  of  Montigni^ 
his  brother, '  and  the  estate  of  the  abb6  de  Barnay,  granted 
him  by  the  king. 

Languet  was  not  less  to  be  esteemed  for  his  beneficence 
and  his  zeal  in  aiding  the  poor  of  every  sort  Never  man 
took  more  pains  than  he  did  in  procuring  donations  and 
legacies,  which  he  distributed  with  admirable  prudence 
and  discretion.  He  inquired  with  care  if  the  legacies  which 
were  left  him  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poor  rela- 
tions of  the  testator ;  if  he  found  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
restored  to  them  not  only  the  legacy,  but  gave  them,  when 
wanting,  a  large  sum  of  his  own.  Madame  de  Camois,  as 
illustrious  for  the  benevolence  of  her  disposition  as  for  her 
rank  in  life,  having  left  him  by  her  last  will  a  legacy  of 
more  than  600,000  livres,  he  only  took  30,000  livres  for 
the  poor,  and  returned  the  remaining  sum  to  her  relations. 
It  is  said  from  good  authority,  that  he  disbursed  near  a 
million  of  livres  in  charities  every  year.  He  always  chose 
noble  families  reduced  to  poverty,  before  all  others ;  and 
there  were  some  families  of  distinction  in  his  parish,  to 
each  of  whom  he  distributed  30,000  livres  per  annunu 
Always  willing  to  serve  mankind,  he  gave  liberally,  and 
often  before  any  application  was  made  to  him.  When 
there  was  a  general  dearth  in  1725,  he  sold,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  poor,  his  household  goods,  his  pictures,  and 
some  scarce  and  curious  pieces  of  furniture,  which  he  had 
procured  with  difficulty.  From  that  time  he  had  only 
three  pieces  of  plate,  no  tapestry,  and  but  a  mean  serge 
bed,  which  madame  de  Camois  had  lent  him,  having  be- 
fore sold  all  the  presents  she  had  made  him  at  different 
periods.  His  charity  was  not  confined  to  his  own  parish. 
At  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  he  sent 
large  sums  into  Provence  to  assist  the  distressed.  He  in- 
terested himself  with  great  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  arts 
and  commerce,  and  in  whatever  concerned  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  In  times  of  public  calamity,  as  conflagrations, 
&c.  his  prudence  and  assiduity  have  been  much  admired. 
He  understood  well  the  different  dispositions  of  men.  He 
knew  how  to  employ  every  one  according  to  his  talent  or 
capacity.  In  the  most  intricate  and  perplexed  affairs  he 
decided  with  a  sagacity  and  judgment  that  surprized  every 
one.  Languet  refused  the  bishopric  of  Couserans  and 
that  of  Poictiers,  and  several  others  which  were  offered 
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him  by  Louis  XTV.  and  Louis  XV.  under  the  ministry  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Fleury.  He  resigned  bis 
vicarage  to  Mons.  TAbbd  du  Lau,  in  1748,  but  continued 
to  preach  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  customi  in  hi* 
own  parish  church ;  and  continued  also  to  support  the  bouse 
de  Penfams  JBsus  till  bis  death,  which  happened  Oct.  Li, 
1750,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  at  the  abbey  de  Bemay^ 
to  which  place  be  went  to  make  some  charitable  establish* 
ments.  His  piety  and  continued  application  to  works  of 
beneficence  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  lively  and 
chearful ;  and  he  delighted  his  friends  by  the  agreeable 
repartees  and  sensible  remarks  be  made  in  conversation.' 

LANGUET  (John  Joseph),,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
'a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  bishop  of  Soisson,  to  which 
see  he  was  promoted  in  1715,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Sens,  was  distinguished  for  his  polemical  writings,  and 
published  numerous  pieces  in  defence  of  the  bull  Unige- 
nitus,  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  M.  Toumelyy 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  this  celebrated  doctor 
dying  1729,  the  appellants  then  said  that  Pere  de  Tour- 
4iemjne  directed  his  pen.  M.  Languet  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Sens,  1751.  He  was  very  zealous  against 
the  miracles  attributed  by  the  appellants  to  M.  Paris, 
and  against  the  famous  convulsions.  He  died  May  3, 
1753|  at  Sens,  in  the  midst  t>f  his  curates,  whom  he  then 
kept  in*  retirement  M.  Languet  was  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  superior  of  the  royal  society^f  Navarre, 
and  counsellor  of  state.  His  works  are,  three  **  Adver* 
tisements**  to  the  appellants ;  several  *<  Pastoral  Letters, 
Instructions,  Mandates,  Letters,**  to  difierent  persons,  and 
other  writings  in  favour  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  against 
the  Anti^Constitutionarians,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  M. 
Paris,  and  the  convulsions,  which  were  impostures  then 
obtruded  on  the  credulity  of  the  French,  but  which  he 
proved  to  have  neither  certainty  nor  evidence.  All  the 
above  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Sens, 
1759,  2  vols.  fol. ;  but  this  edition  of  M.  Languet*s  '<  Po« 
lemical  Works,*'  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council. 
He  published  also  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  12mo;  a 
refutation  of  Dom.  Claudius  de  Vert's  treatise  **  On  the 
Church  Ceremonies,**  12mo.  Several  books  of  devotion  ; 
fmd  **  The  Life  of  Mary  Alacoque,*'  which  made  much 
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noise,  and  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  this  celebrated  arch* 
bishop,  on  account  of  its  romantic  and  fabulous  style,  the 
inaccurate  expressions,  indecencies,  dangerous  principles, 
and  scandalous  maxims  which  it  contains.  Languet  is  es- 
teemed by  the  catholics  as  among  the  divines  who  wrote 
best  against  the  Anti^constitutionarians,  and  is  only  charge* 
able  with  not  having  always  distinguished  between  dogmas 
and  opinions,  and  with  not  unfrequently  advancing  as  ar« 
tides  of  faith,  sentiments  which  are  opposed  by  orthodox 
and  very  learned  divines.* 

LANIERE  (Nicholas),  an  artist  of  various  talents  in 
jthe  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  and  appears 
to  have  come  over  to  England  in  the  time  of  James  I.  He 
had  a  great  share  in  the  purchases  of  pictures  made  for 
the  royal  collection.  He  drew  for  Charles  I.  a  picture  of 
Mary,  Christ,  and  Joseph  ;  his  own  portrait  donejby  him- 
self  with  a  pallet  and  pencik  in  his  band,  and  musical 
notes  on  a  scrip  of  paper,  is  in  the  musie*scbool  at  Oxford. 
He  also  employed  himself,  in  etching,  but  bis  fame  was 
most  considerable  as  a  musician.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
folio  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  printed  1640,  that  in 
1617,  his  whole  masque,  which  was  performed  at  the 
house  of  lord  Hay,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  French 
ambassador,  was  set  to  music  after  the  Italian  manner, 
stilo  recitaiivOj  by  Nic.  Laniere,  who  was  not  only  ordered 
to  set  the  music,  but  to  paint  the  scenes.  This  short 
piece  being  wholly  in  rhyme,  though  without  variation  in 
the  measure,  to  distinguish  airs  from  reciution,  as  it  was 
all  in  musical  declamation,  may  be  safely  pronounced  the 
first  attempt  at  an  opera  in  the  Italian  manner,  after  the 
invention  of  recitative.  In  the  same  year,  the  masque 
called  **  The  Vision  of  Delight,"  was  presented  at  court 
during  Christmas  by  the  same  author ;  and  in  it,  says  Dr. 
Burney,  we  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  opera, 
or  musical  drama  of  modern  times  complete:  splendid 
scenes  and  machinery ;  poetry ;  musical  recitation ;  air ; 
chorus  (  and  dancing.  Though  the  music  of  this  masque 
is  not  to  be  found,  yet  of  Laniere*s  '*  Musica  narrativa*' 
we  have  several  examples,  printed  by  Playford  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  time ;  particularly  the  *'  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues,'^ 1653,  and  the  second  part  of  tlie  '*  Musical 
Companion,'*  which  appeared  in  1667;  and  in  which 
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music  to  the  dialogues  is'  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest ; 
there  is  melody,  measure,  and  meaning  in  it.  His  reci- 
tative is  more  like  that  of  his  countrymen  at  present,  than 
any  contemporary  Englishman's.  However,  these  dia* 
logues  were  composed  before  the  laws  and  phraseology  of 
recitative  were  settled,  even  in  Italy.  His  cantata  of 
^  Hero  and  Leander^*  was  much  celebrated  during  these 
tioaes,  and  the  recitative  regarded  as  a  model  of  true  Italian 
musical  declamation.  Laniere  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  St«  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Nov. 

4,  1646.' 

LANINI  (Bernakpino),  an  historical  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Verceili,  a  pupil  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  imi* 
tated  the  style  of  that  master  in  his  first  works  to  a  degree 
of  illusion.  As  he  advanced  in  practice  he  cast  a  bolder 
eye  on  nature,  and  by  equal  vigour  of  conception  and 
execution,  proved  to  the  first  artists  of  Milan,  that,  like 
Ferrari,  he  was  born  for  grand  subjects ;  such  is  that  of 

5.  Catarina,  near  S.  Celso  :  the  face  and  attitude  of  the 
heroine  anticipate  the  graces  of  Guido  ;  the  colour  of  the 
whole  approaches  the  tones  of  Titian,  the  glory  of  the 
angels  rivals  Gaudenzio ;  a  less  neglected  style  of  drapery 
would  have  left  little  to  wish  for.  Among  his  '  copious 
works  at  Milan,  and  in  its  districts,  the  dome  of  Novara 
claims  distinguished  notice.  There  he  painted  those 
Sybils,  and  that  semblance  of  an  Eternal  Father^  so  much 
admired  by  Lomazzo;  and  near  them  certain  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Mary,  which  6ven  now,  in  a  ruined  state 
of  colour,  enchant  by  spirit  and  evidence  of  design.  His 
versatile  talent  indulged  sometimes  in  imitations  of  Lio- 
nardo  da  Vinci ;  and  at  the  Basilica  of  St  Ambrogio,  the 
figure  of  Christ  between  two  Angels,  in  form,  expression, 
and  effect,  fully  proves  with  what  felicity  he  penetrated 
the  principles  of  that  genius. 

He  had  two  brothers  unknown  beyond  Verceili ;  Gau- 
denzio, of  whom  some  sainted  subject  is  said  to  exist  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  Bamabites ;  and  Girolamo  Lanini,  of 
whom  Lanzi  mentions  a  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  in 
some  private  collection.  They  approach  Bernardino  in 
their  style  of  faces,  and  the  former  even  in  strength  of  co- 
lour; but  they  remain  far  behind  him  in  design.  This 
artist  died  about  1578.' 

1  Walpole't  Anecdotes.— Dr.  Burney  ia  Rcet's  CyclofMedia. 
*  PilkingloD,  Imtt  %dit.  by  Fuieli. 
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LANSBERG  (Philip),  a  mathematician)  was  bom  ia 
Zealand,  in  1561,  and  was  a  preacher  at  Antwerp,  ia 
1586,  and  afterwards  for  several  years;  Vossius  mentions 
that  he  was  minister  at  Goese  in  Zealand,  twenty-nine 
years ;  and  being  then  discharged  of  his  functions,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  old  age,  be  retired  to  Mid'dleburgh,  where 
he  died  in  1 632.     His  works  were  principally  the  following : 

1.  "  Six  Books  of  sacred  Chronology,*'  printed  in  1626. 

2.  ^  Essays  on  the  Restitution  of  Astronomy,'*  printed  at 
Middleburgh,  1629.  3.  ''  Four  Books  of  Geometrical 
Triangles,"  printed  in  1631.  4.  "  Of  Measuring  the 
Heavens,"  in  three  books,  in  the  same  year.  5.  ''  Aq 
Account  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  Motion  of  the  Earth 
and  of  the  true  Situation  of  the  visible  celestial  Bodies." 
In  this  work  he  declares  himself  openly  for  Copernicus^s 
System,  and  even  pretends  to  improve  it.  He  composed 
this  work  in  Dutch,  and  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Martinus  Hortensius,  and  printed  at  Middleburgh,  1639* 
Fromond,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  earth  stood  still ;  and  his  son 
published  an  answer  not  only  to  Fromond,  but  to  Morin, 
regius  professor  at  Paris,  and  to  Peter  Bartholinus,  which 
is  entitled  "  A  Defence  of  the  Account,"  &c.  This  occa« 
sioned  a  controversy,  but  of  no  long  duration.* 

LANZI  (Lewis),  an  able  Italian  antiquary,  was  bora 
June  13,  1732,  at  Monte-del-Celmo,  near  Macerata,  and 
wa»  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  where  be  was 
distinguished  for  the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  theology, 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  After  being  admitted 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  taught  rhetoric  in  various 
academies  in  Italy  with  great  success.  When  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  suppressed,  he  was  appointed  sub*director 
of  the  gallery  of  Florence,  by  Peter  Leopold,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany;  and  that  noble  collection  was  considerably 
improved  and  enriched  by  bis  care.  His  first  work  was  a 
^'  Guide"  to  this  gallery,  which  he  printed  in  17i2,  and 
which  both  in  matter  and  style  is  far  superior  to  perform-^ 
ances  of  that  kind.  In  1789  he  published  his  **  Essay  on 
the  Tuscan  Language,**  3  vols.  8vo,  which  gave  him  are* 
putation  over  all  Europe,  and  was  followed  by  his  elabo* 
rate  <<  History  of  Painting  in  luly,''  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  printed  at  Bassano^  in  1809,  6  vols.  8vik 

\  Qra,  Dkt— lloKri.«»lCifftiB*t  Biof.  PhitoMpbicA. 
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His  next  pubUcttioiii  much  admired  by  foreign  antiqaaries, 
was  his  ^*  Dissertations  on  the  Vases  coiBmonly  called 
Etruscan.**  In  1 808  appeared  his  translation  of  "  Hesiod/' 
4to»  of  which  a  very  high  character  has  been  given.  He 
died  March  31,  1810,  at  Florence,  a  period  so  recent  as 
to  prevent  our  discovering  any  more  particular  memoirs  of 
him  than  the  above.* 

LANZONI  (Joseph),  a  physician,  was  bom  at  Ferrara, 
October  26th,  1663,  and  after  a  careful  education  under  the 
best  masters,  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  theschools 
of  philosophy  and  of  medicine,  and  graduated  in  both  these 
sciences  in  1683.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor,  and  displayed  talents  which  did  honour 
to  the  university  of  Ferrara,  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  filled  that  office.     He  died  in  February,  1730. 

Lanzoni  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  success  of 
bis  practice,  and  obtained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
many  illustrious  personages.  His  attachment  to  study  in- 
creased with  his  years  ;  and  every  moment  in  which  he  was 
not  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  was  devoted 
to  literature,  philosophy,  or  antiquarian  research.  His 
character  as  a  physician  and  philosopher,  indeed,  ranked 
so  high,  that  if  any  question  upon  these  subjects  was  agi- 
tated in  Italy,  the  decision  was  commonly  referred  to  him. 
He  was  distinguished  likewise  by  his  genius  in  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry ;  and  he  was  the  restorer  and  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  Ferrara,  and  a  member  of  many  of  the 
learned  societies  of  his  time.  He  left  a  considerable 
number  of  works,  a  collection  of  which  was  printed  at 
Lausanne,  in  1738,  in  3  vols.  4to,  with  an  account  of 
his  life,  under  the  title  of  *^  Josephi  Lanzoni,  Philo* 
sophisB  et  MedicinsB  Doctoris,  in  Patria  Universitate  Lee- 
toris  primarii,  &c.  Opera  omnia  Medico-physica  et  Phi- 
lologica."* 

LAPIDE,  (Cornelius  a).    See  PIERRE. 

LARCHER  (Peter  Henry),  an  eminent  French  scholar 
and  translator,  was  born  at  Dijon,  Oct.  12,  1726^  of  an- 
cestors who  were  mostly  lawyers,  connected  with  some  of 
the  first  names  in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  related 
to  the  family  of  Bossuet.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  in 
the  office  of  finance,  who  died  while  his  son  was  an  in&nt, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother.    It  was  her  intention 
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to  bring  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  magistracy,  but  youn*g 
Larcher  was  too  much  enamoured  of  polite  literature  to 
accede  to  this  plan.  Having  therefore  finished  his  studies^ 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a«Mous8on,  he  went  to  Parrs 
and  entered  himself  of  the  college  of  Laon,  where  he  knevr 
be  should  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  method  of  study. 
He  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  mother  allowed 
him  only  ^00  livres  a  year,  yet  with  that  scanty  allowance 
be  contrived  to  buy  books,  and  when  it  was  increased  to 
700,  he  fancied  himself  independent.  He  g^ve  an  early 
proof  of  his  love  and  care  for  valuable  books,  when  at  the 
royal  college;,  While  studying  Greek  under  John  Cap- 
peronnier,  be  became  quite  indignant  at  having  every  day 
placed  in  his  hands,  at  the  risk  of  spoiling  it,  a  fine  copy 
of  Duker^s  Thucydides,  on  large  paper.  He  had,  indeed, 
from  his  infancy,  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  collector^  which 
became  an  unconquerable  passion  in  his  more  mature  years. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  be  refused  to  purchase  the 
new  editions  of  Photius  and  Zonaras,  because  he  was  too 
old,  as  he  said,  to  make  use  of  them,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  could  not  resist  giving  an  enormous  price  for  what 
seemed  of  less  utility,  the  princtps  ediiio  of  Pliny  the  na- 
turalist. It  is  probable  that  during  his  first  years  at  Paris, 
he  had  made  a  considerable  collection  of  books,  for,  when 
at  that  time  he  intended,  unknown  to  bis  family,  to  visit 
England  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  literati  there,  and  of  learning  English,  to  which  he  was 
remarkably  partial,  he  sold  his  books  to  defray  the  expence 
of  his  journey.  In  this  ehptment,  for  such  it  was,  he  was 
asiiisted  by  father  Patouillefc,  who  undertook  to  receive  and 
forward  his  letters  to  his  mother,  which  he  was  to  date  from 
Paris,  and  make  her  and  his  friends  believe  that  he  was 
still  at  the  college  of  Laon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Larcher  published  any  thing  be- 
fore his  translation  of  the  **  Electra'^  of  Euripides,  which 
appeared  in  1750;  for  the  ''  Calendrier  perpetuel"  of  1747, 
although  attributed  to  him,  was  certainly  not  his.  The 
*'  Electra,*'  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  publications,  ap* 
peared  without  his  name,  whi^h,  indeed,  he  appended 
only  to  bis  "  Memoire  sur  Venus,"  bis  "  Xenophon," 
^^  nerodotus,'*  and  '^  Dissertations  academiques."  The 
**  Electra"  had  not  much  success,  and  was  never  reprinted, 
unless  by  a  bookseller,  who  blunderingly  inserted  it  among 
a  collection  of  acting  plays* 
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In  1751  Larcheris  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  a 
literary  journal  called  *^  Lettres  d^une  Society  ;**  and  after- 
wards, in  the  *'  Melange  litteraire/'  he  published  a  transla« 
tion  of  Pope's  essay  on  Pastoral  Poetry.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  other  literary  journals,  but  his  biographer 
has  not  been  able  to  specify  his  articles  with  certainty, 
unless  those  in  the  ^  Collection  Academique*'  for  1755, 
where  his  articles  are  marked  with  an  A.  and  in  which  he 
translated  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  London.  He 
translated  ako  the  *^  Martinus  Scriblerus**  from  Pope's 
works,  and  Swift's  ironical  piece  on  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tianity. Having  while  in  England  become  acquainted  with 
sir  John  Pringle,  he  published  a  translation  of  his  work 
*<  On  the  Diseases  of  the.  Army,**  of  which  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1 7  7 1 .    ' 

In  1757  he  revised  the  text  of  Hudibras,  which  accom- 
panies the  French  translation,  and  wrote  some  notes  to  it. 
But  these  performances  did  not  divert  him  from  his  Greek 
studies,  and  his  translation  of  '<  Choreas  and  Calliroe,** 
which  appeared  in  1758,  was  considered  in  France  as  the 
production  of  one  who  would  prove  an  honour  to  the  class 
of  Greek  scholars  in  France.  This  was  reprinted  in  the 
*^  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grecs,**  for  which  abo  Larcher 
wrote  *'  Critical  Remarks  on  the  /Etbiopics  of  Heliodorus,*' 
but  for  some  reason  these  never  appeared  in  that  work. 
In  1767  the  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  Voltaire. 
Larcher,  although  intimate  with  some  of  those  writers  who 
called  themselves  philosophers,  and  even  favourable  to 
some  of  their  theories,  was  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  Vol- 
taire's extremes  ;  and  when  the  **  Philosophy  of  History" 
appeared,  was  induced  by  some  ecclesiastics  to  undertake 
a  refutation,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Sup- 
plement k  la  Philosophic  de  THistoire,"  a  work  which  Vol- 
taire himself  allowed  to  be  full  of  erudition.  He  could  not, 
however,  conceal  his  chagrin,  and  endeavoured  to  answer 
Larcher  in  his  '^  Defense  de  mon  oncle,**  in  which  he 
treats  his  antagonist  with  unpardonable  contempt  and 
abuse.  Larcher  rejoined  in  **  Reponse  i  la  Defense  de 
mon  oncle."  Both  these  pamphlets  added  much  to  his 
reputation ;  and  although  Voltaire,  whose  resentments  were 
implacable,  continued  to  treat  Larcher  with  abuse  in  bis 
writings,  the  latter  made  no  reply,  content  with  the  ap- 
plause of  the  really  learned,  particularly  Brunck  and  La 
Harpci  which  last^  although  at  that  time  the  warmest  of 
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Voltaire's  admirers,  disapproyed  of  his  treatment  of  such  a 
iTiafi  as  Lurcher ;  and  in  this  opiaion  he  was  joined  even 
by  D'Alembert. 

His  reputation  as  a  translator  from  the  Greek  being  now 
acknowledged,  some  booksellers  in  Paris  who  were  in  pos« 
session  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  Herodotus  left  by 
the  abb6  Bellanger  without  revision,  applied  to  Larcher  to 
prepare  it  for  the  press ;  and  he,  thinking  he  had  only  to 
correct  a  few  slips  of  the  p^n,  or  at  most  to  add  a  few 
notes,  readily  undertook  the  task,  but  before  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  far,  the  many  imperfections,  and  the  style  of  Bel* 
langer,  appeared  to  be  such,  that  he  conceired  it  would 
be  easier  to  make  an  entire  new  translation.     He  did  uot^ 
however,  consider  this  as  a  trifling  undertaking,  'but  pre* 
pared  himself  by  profound  consideration  of  the  text  of  his 
author,  which  be  collated   with    the   MS  copies   in   the 
royal  library,  and  read  with  equal  care  every  contempo** 
rary  writer  from  whom  he  might  derive  information  to  iU 
lustrate  Herodotus.     While  engaged  in  these  studies,  Paw 
published  his  '^  Recherches  philosophiquessur  les  Egyptiens 
et  les  Chinois,"  and  Larcher  borrowed  a  little  time  topulx- 
lish   an  acute  review  of  that  author's  paradoxes  in   the 
"  Journal  des  Savans*'  for  1 774.    The  year  following,  while 
interrupted  by  sickness  from  his  inquiries  into  Herodotus^ 
he  published  his  very  learned  ^^  Memoire  sur  Venus,'*  to 
which  the  academy  of  inscriptions  awarded  their  prize. 
During  another  interruption  of  the  Herodotus,  incident  to 
itself,  he  wrote  and  published  his  translation  of  Xenopbon, 
which  added  much  to  the  reputation  he  had  already  ac» 
quired,  and  although  his  style  is  not  very  happily  adapted 
to  transfuse  the  spirit  of  Xenophon,  yet  it  produced  the 
following  high  compliment  from  Wyttenbach  (Bibl.  Critica) 
*'  Larcberus  is  est  quern  non  dubitemus  omnium,  qui  nos-* 
tra  sBtate  veteres  scriptores  in  linguas  vertunt  recentiores^ 
antiquitatis  lingusque  Grsc»  scientissimum  vocare."    Lar- 
chef  s  critical  remarks  in  this  translation  are  very  valuable, 
particularly  his  observations  on  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek.     The  reputation  of  his  "  Memoire  sur  Venus,'*  and 
his  ''Xenophon,'*  procured  him  to  be  elected  into  the 
Academy  of  inscriptions,  on  May  10,  1778.     To  the  me- 
moirs of  this  socie^  he  contributed  many  essays  on  classi* 
cal  antiquities,  which  are  inserted  in  vols.  43,  45,  46,  47, 
aud'48;  and  these  probably,  which  he  thought  a  duty  to 
the  academy,  interrupted  his  labours  on  Herodotus,  nor 
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did  it  issue  from  the  press  until  r78€.  The  style  of  this 
translation^  is  liable  to  some  objections,  but  in  other  re<» 
spects,  his  profound  and  learned  researches  into  points  of 
geography  and  chronology,  and  the  general  merit  and  im- 
portance of  his  comments,  gratified  the  expectations  of 
erery  scholar  in  Europe.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Borheck,  into  German  by  Degan,  and  his  notes  have  ap- 

Cared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  ^  We  may 
re  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  noticing  his  new 
and  veiy  much  improved  edition  of  '^  Herodottis/'  pub« 
lished  in  1802,  9  vols.  8to.    The  particulars  which  dis* 
tinguish.  this  edition  aro,  a  correction  of  those  passages 
in  which  he  was  not  satisfied  with  having  expressed  the 
exact  sense ;  a  greater  degree  of  precision  and  more  com- 
pression  of  style ;  a  reformation  of  such  notes  as  wanted 
exactness;  with  the  addition  of  several  that  were  judged 
necessary  to  illustrate  various  points  of  antiquity,  and  ren- 
der the  historian  better  understood.     We  have  already 
hinted  that  Larcber  was  at  one  time  not  unfriendly  to  the 
infidel  principles  of  some  of  the  French  encyclopedists. 
» It  is  with  the  greater  pleasure  that  we  can  now  add  what 
he  says  on  this  subject  in  his  apology  for  further  alterations. 
•^  At  length,"  he  says,  ^*  being  intimately  convinced  of  all 
the  truths  taught  by  the  Christian  religion,  I  have  re* 
trenched  or  reformed  all  the  notes  that  could  offend  it. 
From  some  of  them  conclusions  have  been  drawn  which  I 
.  disapprove,  and  which  were  far  from  my  thoughts ;  others 
of  them  contain  things,  which  I  must,  to  discharge  my 
conscience,  confess  freely,  that  more  mature  examination 
and  deeper  researches  have  demonstrated  to  have  been 
built  on  slight  or  absolutely  false  foundations.     The  truth 
cannot  but  be  a  gainer  by  this  avowal :  to  it  alone  have  I 
consecrated  all  my  studies :  I  have  been  anxious  to  return 
to  it  from  the  moment  I  was  persuaded  I  could  seize  it  with 
advantage.     May  this  homage,  which  I  ronder  it  in  all  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart,  be  the  means  of  procuring  me  abso- 
lution for  all  the  errors  I  have  hazarded  or  sought  to  pro* 
pagate."-^In  this  vast  accumulation  pf  ancient  learning, 
the  English  reader  will  find  many  severe  strictures  on 
Bruce,  which  he  may  not  think  compatible  with  the  ge- 
neral opinion  now  entertained  both  in  France  and  England 
on  the  merits  of  that  traveller. 

During  the  revolutionary  storm  Larcber  lived  in  privacy, 
employed  on'  his  studies^  and  especially  on  the  second 
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«dil!idh  of  liis  ^<  Herodotus,'*  and  w^  btlt  littlts  distuirbed. 
He  was  indeed  carriied  before  the  revolationary  committeey 
ttnd  bis  papers  very  much  perplexed  those  gentlemeny  who 
knew  little  of  Greek  or  Latin.  F8r  one  night  a  sentinel 
iVas  jala'ced  at  bis  door,  ^ho  was  set  asleep  by  a  bottle  of 
Wine,  and  n6^t  morning  Larchet  gave  Uim'a  small  assig* 
nat,  and  be  caine  back  tio  more.  When  the  republican 
govermhent  became  a  little  more  quiet,  and  affected  to 
encourage  men  of  letters,  Larchfer  teceived,  by.  a  decree, 
tfai^  suixi  of  3000  livre^.  He  vi^as  lifterward^,  notwitbstand* 
itig  bis  c/pinions  wer6  ho^  the  fashion  of  the  day,  dected 
into  tb6  Institute ;  aiid  When  it  Was  diHd^d  into  fodr  6ldss^, 
and  by  that  change  he  be^ciame'  agiih,  ih  some  degVee;  ^ 
diember  of  the  Academy  of  inscriptibhs,  he  pdbllsbed  four 
didsertotioAs  of  the  critical  kind  in  their  m'erhoirs.  I'h^ 
list  Koiibur  paid  to'birn  was  by  appointing  Hith  professor  of 
Greek  ih  the  imperial' trniVersity,  as  it  Was  th^n  Alied  ybut 
ft^'was  nbw  to6  fi^r  advanced  for  active  services','  and  died 
afwf^  tt  Abort  illrffes^,  in  hi^  eighty-sji^th  yea(r,  Dec*  22. 
1S12.  rc^iTBtffed  afs  6he  of  th^  most  emincfhiicholafs 'and 
Vnriable  men  of  his  time.  His  fine  library  wa's  s6\A  by 
a*etidliin  Nov.- 1814.*^  <         .^  • 

LARDNER  (ISfATHilviEL),  a  Very  tearhtfd  dissenting  pler- 
^yman,  #ai'bom'at  Hawkhufst,  iti  iteht,  June  ^,  l6B4. 
He  i^air  ^dtfcated  for  sbrt)^  titpe  $(t  a' di^$enteP3  academy 
in  Lohdon,  by  ttie  Rev.  Dr.  Oldfield,  whetice  Ire  Went  to 
UfcirebhV,  and' stu'di^d  under  Grseviiis  and  Burmfan,  and 
fidftTde  aft  the  Improvement  u^hiy^b  might  be  expedted  under 
suth  niaifters.  RoiA  Utrecht  IV^ft  Lardner  went  to  Leyden, 
wfaehcie,  aft^r  a  short  stay,  he  came  to  England,  and  em- 
f>loydd  hiniself  itrdiligertt  preparation  for  the  sacred  pro* 
fe^itdn.  .  He*  did  not,  howevei*,  pYeach  hid  first  sermon  till 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  ageV  Ih  1 7 1 3  bd  w'ai  invited 
to  i*eside  in  the  hou5e  of  JadyTreby,  \VidoW  of  theiord 
chi§f  jtistiee  of  common  pleas,  as  domestic  (^ha^litin  to  th^ 
lady,  i\ri  tutor  ^o  her  youngest  st>n.  He  accompanied  his 
^Hpii'tfb  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  United  Provinces, 
hM  continued  in'  the  family  till  the  death  of  laldy  Treby. 
It  i^Ai^cts  ^'O'  honour  upon  the  dissenters  that  suibb  a  man 
AtkAd*  be 'so  long  neglected;  but,  ip  17^,  he  wa^  en- 
gkg^d  with  other  ministers  to  carry  on  a  course  of  lectures 
at  the  Old  Jewry.    The  gentledieti'  ^o  conducted  these 

i^Ufo  pi^&eed  to  Uie  cstalocuv  of  bis  library,  i^lwbly  by  one  of  the  D«  ffurcV 
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lecfcurei  preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  evideDces  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  proof  of  the  credibilitj 
of  tne  gospel  history  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Lardner,  and  he 
delivered  three  sermons  on  this  subject,  which  probablj 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  work,  as  from  this  period 
he  was  diligently  engaged  in  writing  the  first  part  of  tb« 
Credibility.  In  1727  he  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
the  first  part  of  <<  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ; 
or  the  facts  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
confirmed  by  passages  of  ancient  authors  who  were  con- 
temporary  with  our  Saviour,  or  his  apostles,  or  lived  near 
their  time.**  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  well  these  vo- 
lumes were  received  by  the  learned  worid,  without  any 
distinction  of  sect  or  party.  Notwithstanding,  however^ 
his  great  merit,  Mr.  Lardner  was  forty-five  years  of  age 
before  he  obtained  a  settlement  among  thp  dissenters;  but^ 
in  1729,  he  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  Crutcbed-. 
friars  to  be  assistant  to  their  minister.  At  this  period  the 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Woolston  introduced  an  important  con* 
troversy.  In  various  absurd  publications  he  treated  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  with  extreme  licentiousness.  Thes^ 
Mr.  Lardner  confuted  with  the  happiest  success,  in  a  work 
which  he  at  this  time  publbhed,  and  which  was  entitled 
*' A  Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviour*s  Miracles.**  About 
the  same  time  also  he  found  leisure  to  write  other  occasional 
pieces,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  '^  Letter  on  the  Logos.*^ 
In  1733,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  the 
'*  Credibility  of  the  Gospel^historjV'  which,  betides  being 
universally  well  received  at  home,  was  so  much  approved 
abroad,  that  it  was  translated  by  two  learned  foreigners ; 
by  Mr.  Cornelius  Westerbaen  into  Low  Dutch,  and  by  Mr. 
J.  Christopher  Wolif  into  Latin.  The  second  volume  of 
the  second  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1735;  and  the 
farther  Mr.  Lardner  proceeded  in  his  design,  the  more  he 
advanced  in  esteem  and  reputation  among  learned  men  of 
all  denominations.  In  1737  he  published  his  ^'Counsels 
of  Prudence**  for  the  use  of  young  people,  on  account  of 
which  he  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  Dr.  Seeker,. 
bishop  of  Oxford.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
second  part  of  the  **  Credibility,**  no  less  curious  than  the 
precediug,  were  published  in  1738  and  1740.  The  fifth 
volurpe  in  1743a  To  be  circumstantial  in  the  account  of 
all  the  writings  which  this  eminent  man  produced  would 
greatly  exceed  our  limits*    They  were  nil  coosidered  as  of 
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distinguished  usefulness  and  merit  We  may  in  particular 
notice  the  '^Suppletfient  to  the  Credibility,"  which  has 
a  place  in  the  collection  of  treatises  published  by  Dr.  Wat- 
fon,  bishop  of  Llandaff.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Lardner's 
life  and  pen  were  so  long  and  so  usefully  devoted  to  the 
jiublicy  he  never  received  any  adequate  recompence.  The 
college  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  and  the  diploma  had  the  unanimous  signa- 
ture of  the  professors.  But  his  salary  as  a  preat^her  was 
inconsiderable,  and  his  works  often  published  to  his  loss 
instead  of  gain.  Dr.  Lardner  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  his  hearing,  retained  the  use  of 
bis  faculties'  to  the  last,  in  a  remarkably  perfect  degree. 
In  176B  he  fell  into  a  gradual  decline,  which  carried  him 
off  in  a  few  weeks,  at  Hawkhurst,  his  native  place,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  He  had,  previously  to  bis  last  illness^ 
parted  .with  the  copy- right  of  his  great  work  for  the  mi- 
lierabie  sum  of  150/.  but  he  hoped  if  the  booksellers  had 
the  whole  interest  of  his  labours,  they  would  then  do  their 
Utmost  to  promote  the  sale  of  a  work  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  useful  in  promoting  the  interests  of  bis  fellow  creatures, 
by  promulgating  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Lardner,  some  of  his  posthumous  pieces 
milde  their  appearance  ;  of  these  the  first  consist  of  eight 
sermbns,  and  brief  memoirs  of  the  author.  In  1776  was 
published  a  short  letter  which  the  doctor  had  written  in 
1762,  "  Upon  the  Personality  of  the  Spirit.**  It  was  part 
of  his  design,  with  regard  to  '^The  Credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel History,**  to  give  an  account  of  the  heretics  of  the  first 
two  centuries.  In  1780  Mr.  Hogg,  of  Exeter,  published 
another  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  pieces,  upon  which  he  had  be- 
stowed much  labour,  though  it  was  not  left  in  a  perfect 
state;  this  was  **The  History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  first 
two  centuries  after  Christ,  containing  an  account  of  their 
time,  opinions,  and  testimonies  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament;  to  which  are  prefixed  general  observations 
coticerning  Heretics.**  The  last  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  pieces 
virns  given  to  the  world  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wiche,  then 
of  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  is  entitled  *^  Two  schemes  of  a 
Trinity  considered,  and  the  Divine  Unity  asserted  ;**  it 
consists  of  four  discourse^;  ^be  first  represents  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Trinity;  the  second  de^ 
scribes  the  Arian  scheme ;  the  third  treats  of  the  Nazarene 
doctrine ;  and  the  fourth  explains  the  text  according  to 

c  3 
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that  doctrine.  This  work  inity  perhaps  )^/e  regarded  jm 
supplementary  to  a  piepe  which  be  wrote  in  .early  life,  in^i 
which  be  published  in  1759,  without  bis  namey  entitled  "A 
Letter  written  in  the  ye^r  1730,  concerning  the  question, 
Whether  th^  Logos  suppli.^d  the  place  of  jtbe  ^uman  Sqirf 
jn  the  person  of  J^sus  Christ  :•"  in  this  piece  bis  aim  was  to 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ  .was,  in  the  proper  and  natorali 
meaning  of  the  worid,  a  man,  appointed,  anointed,  beloved^ 
honoured,  and  exalt;ed  by  God,  above  all  other  beiogs* 
Dr.  Lardne^,  it  is  generally  known,  had  adopted  the  So- 
cinian  tenets. 

For  the  inany  testimonies  given  of  Dr.  Lardner*s  cha- 
y;acter,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  very  elabqrafi^ 
^hd  curious  life  written  by  Or-  Kippis,  and  prefixed  to  f 
complete  edition  of  bis  works,  published  in  I789t  in  lelevieo 
very  large  volui]9e9,  by  ^e  late  J.  Johnson.  This  edition, 
on  which  uncommon  c^re  wa9  bestowed,  has  of  late  b^oipe 
very  scarce  and  dear,  and  another  has  juft  b^en  under- 
taken, to  be  printed  in  a  4to  size. ' 

LARH^Y  (Isaac  pe),  a  French  historian,  was  born  Sep- 
teqiber  7,  1636,  ^t  MQntivilii^rs,  of  noble  parents,. who 
were  Protestants.  After  hi^vfng  practised  as  an  attoniey 
^bme  tiq^e  in  his  native  country,  he  yvenf  to  Holland,,  waa 
appointed  )iistoriographer  to  t^e  States  General,  apd  set- 
tled aft^nv^rds  at  Berlin,  wl^er^  be  had  a  pension  from  th§ 
elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  Marph  17,1719,  ag^d 
eighty.  ^Is  principal  wor|kS  i|re,  the  **  History  of  Augus-r 
tus,^  16?p,  l2moj  "The  History  of  Elfs^nor,  qqeen  of 
I^rance,  and  afterward^  of  England,'' 1691,  8vo;  *^  A  His- 
tory of  |<}ngland,"  16^7  to  1713,  4  vols.  fol.  the  most  va^ 
lued  of  all  ilarrey's  works  on  aqcount  of  tl^e  portraits,  \(^% 
i^  rept^tation  has  sunk  in  oth^r  respects  since  the  publica- 
tion of  ^he  history  vyritten  by  I^p^n.  ^e  ^roti^  also  th^ 
histoQr,  oi^  rather  romance  of"  the  Seven  Sag^,"  the,  91091 
complete  edition  of  which  U  that  of  the  Hagi^e,  1721,  ^ 
vols.  8vo;  and  "The  History  of  France,  under  Loui^  XIV.'! 
3  vols.  4to,  and  9  vols.  12^o,  a  work  not  in  much  estim^* 
tjori,  but  it  was  not  entirely  his.  Th/^  third  volume  4to  wa^, 
t^e  production  pf  la  Martiniere*  * 

-  LAP-ROQiJE  (Matt;hew  de),  in  Latin  LarrpquapiU^,^ 
wI;ioni  Bayle  styles  one  of  the  most  iUusirious  ministjers  tbt 

>  Lifd  by  Eippii,  u  abore. 
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reformed  ever  had  in  France,  was  born'  at  Letrac,  ti  small' 
city  of  Guienne,  near  Agen,  in  1619.    He  wais  hafdiy  past' 
his  youth  when  he  lost  his  father  and  mother,  who  were 
persons  of  rank  and  character.     This  diisfortune  was  soon 
followed  by  the  loss  of  his  whole  patrimony,  although  by 
what  means  is  not  known  ;  but  the  eflPect  was  to  animate 
him  more  strongly  to  his  studies,  and  to  add  to  polite  li- 
terature, which  he  had  already  learned^  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  and  above  all,  thkt  of  divinity.     He  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  these  sciences,  and  was  admitted 
a  minister  with  great  applause.     Two  years  after  he  had 
been  admritted  in  his  office  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris  to 
answer  the  cavils  of  those  who  intended  to  ruit)  his  church, 
in  which,  although  he  was  not  successful,   he  met  with 
such   circumstances   as    proved  favourable   to   him.     He 
preached  sometimes  at  Ch^renton,  and  was  so  well  liked  ^ 
by  the  duchess  de  la  Tremouille,  that  she  appointed  him 
minister  of  the  church  of  Vitr^,  in  Britany,  and  gave  him^ 
afterwards  a  great  many  proofs  of  her  esteem;  nor  was  he'' 
less  respected  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Tarente,  ancl 
the  duchess   of  Weimar.     He  served   that  church  about 
twenty- seven  years,  and  studied  the  ancient  fathers  with 
the  utmost  application.     He  gave  very  soon  public  proofs ' 
of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  that  study,  for  the  answer 
he  published  to  the  motived  which  an  opponent  had  alledged* 
for  his   conversion   to  popery,    abounded   with   passages 
quoted  from  the  fathers,  and  the  works  which  he  published 
afterwards  raised  his  reputation  greatly.     There  was  an 
intimate  friendship  between  him  and  Messieurs  Daille,  fa* 
ther  and  son,  which  was  kept  up  by  a  constant  literary  cor*  . 
respondence  ;  and  the  journey  he  took  to  Paris*  procured' 
him  the  acquaintance  of  several  illustrious  men  of  letters.' 
The  church  of  Char^nton  Wished  ta  have  invited  him  in" 
1669,  but  his  enemies  had  so  prepossessed  the  court  against* 
him,  that  his  majesty  sent  a  prohibition  to  that  church  not  ^ 
to  think  of  calling  him,  notwithstanding  the  dieputy  general 
of  the  reformed  hkd  offered  to  answer  for  Mons.'  de  Lar-* 
rdqiie's  good  behaviour.     He  w'as  afterwards  chosen  to  be ' 
both  minister  and  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur.     The' 
former  he  accepted  j  but  *  refused '  the  professorship  of  di- 
vinity, as  it  might '  interferie  mth  the  study  of  church  his-" 
tory,  to  which  he  was  very  partial.     The  intehdant  of  the 
province,  however,  forbad  him  to  go  to.  Saumur;  and  al- 
though the  church  complained  of  this  unjust  prohibition, 
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aod  petitioned  very  zealously  for  the  neceuary  permissibiiy 
which  she  oblaioed,  L&rroque  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
enter  upon  an  employment  against  the  m\l  of  the  intend- 
ant.  He  continued  therefore  still  tft  Vitr^,  where  he  'did 
not  suffer  his  pen  to  be  idle.  Three  of  the  most  consi- 
derable churches  of  the  kingdom  chose  bira  at  once,  the 
church  of  Montauban,  that  of  Bourdeaux,  and  tbat<lf  Roan. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Roan,  and  there  diedi  Jan. 
31,  16S4y  having  gained  the  reputation  not  only  of •  a 
learned  man,  but  also  of  an  honest  man,  and  afaithfal 
pastor. 

His  principal  works  are,  a  '*  Histoire  de  l^Eucharfstie/' 
Elzevir,  1669,  4to,  and  1671,  Svo;  An  answer  taM.Boi^ 
suet^s  treatise  *^De  la  Communion  sous  les  deux  espdce^^' 
**  An  Answer  to  the  motives  of  the  minister  Maniii'a  Coti- 
Torsion;**  '^  An  Answer  to  the  office  of  the-Hdy  Sacra- 
ment of  Port  Royal  ;*'  two  Ijitin  dissertations,  ^  De  Pbo* 
tino  et  Liberio  ;**  **  Considerations  servant  de  reponse  St  Ce 
que  M.  David  a  ecrit  contre  la  dissertation  de  Photin,'*  4to ; 
^  Observations,**  in  Latin,  in  support  of  Daili^Vopiniott, 
that  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  are  spurious,  against  Pear- 
5on  and  Beveridge ;  'VConformit6  des  Eglises  reforuv^es  d^ 
France  avec  les  anciens;*'  *^  Considerations  srur  la  nature 
de  PEglise,  etsur  quelques-unes  de  ses  propriet^s,**  l2mo; 
a  treatise  in  French  on  the  Regal  and  Sacred  Observations, 
in  Latin,  with  *^  A  Dissertation  on  the  Thundering  Legrion/* 
These  two  last  works  were  published  by  his  son.* 

LARROQUE  (Daniel  de),  son  of  the  precediqg,  was 
born  at  Vitr^.  He  retired  1681,  to  London,  on  the  revo* 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  «nd  afterwards  to  Copen* 
hagen,  where  his  father's  friends  promised  him  a  settlch- 
ment,  but  finding  them  unsuccessful,  he  went  into  Holland, 
where  he  remained  till  1690,  and  then  going  into  France, 
abjured  the  protestant  religion,  and  turned  Roman  catholic. 
He  usually  resided  at  Paris,  but  having  written  the  prefiice 
to  a  satirical  piece,  in  which  great  liberties  were  taken  with 
Louis  XIV.  on  account  of  the  famine  in  16^3,  he  was  ar* 
rested  and  sent  to  the  Ch&telet,  and  then  removed  to  the 
castle  of  Saumnr,  where  he  remained  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  he  regained  his  liberty  by.  the 
abbess  of  Fontevraud*s  solicitations,  and  got  a  piace.in  Ma 
de  Torcy*s  office,  minister  and  secretary  of  state.    Wlien 

»  Gefr.  Diet.— Niecron,  toI.  XXI. ' 
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ibe  regency  commencedi  Larroque  was  appointed  secret 
tary  to  the  interior  coancil,  and  on  the  suppression  of  that 
council,  bad  a  pension  of  4000  livres  till  his  death,  Sep- 
ceoiber  $f  i73l,  when  he  was  about  seventy.  He  left  se- 
reral  works,  but  much  inferior  to  his  lather's  :  the  princi* 
pal  are,  ^'La  Vie  de  rimposteur  Mahomet,"  12nio,  trans^ 
lated  firom  the  English  of  Dr.  Prideaux;  ^^Les  v<riubles 
Motifs  de  la  Conversion  de  M.  (le  Bouthilier  de  Ranc6) 
I'Abbi  de  la  Trappe,"  with  some  reflections  on  his  life  and 
writings^  1685,  ISmo,  a  satirical  work.  <*  Nouvelles  Ac- 
cusations centre  Varillas,  ou  R^marques  critiques  contre 
use  Partie  de  son  Histoire  de  TH^resie,**  8vo;  **  La  Vie 
de  Franjois  Eudes  de  Mezerai,**  1 2mo,  a  satirical  romance ; 
a  translation  of  Echard's  Roman  History,  revised  and  pub- 
lished by  the  abb<  Desfontaines.  Larroque  also  assisted, 
doring  some  mpnths^  in  the  **  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,'*  w^ile  Bayle  was  ill.  The  '<  Advice  to  the 
Refugees'*  is  also  attributed  to  him,  which  was  believed  to 
l|ave  been  written  by  Bayle,  besause  the  latter  would  never 
Vetray  Larroque,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  real  author 
of  it,  chusing  rather  to  suffer  the  persecution  which  this 
publication  raised  against  hiip,  than  prove  false  to  his  friend, 
who  bad  enjoined  him  secrecy. ' 

LA8CA.     See  GRAZZINL 

LA8CARIS  (CoNSTANTiNE),  a  learned  Greek,  descend- 
ed firom  the  imperial  family  of  that  name,  was  born  at  Con* 
stantinople,  but  became  a  refugee  when  it  was  taken  by 
•Uie  Turks  in  1454,  and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  was  most 
amicably  received  by  duke  Francis  Sforza  of  Milan,  who 
placed  his  own  daughter,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  under 
■the  care  of  Lascaris  for  instruction  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  sud  to  have  been  for  her  use  he  composed  his 
Greek  grammar.  From  Milan  he  went  to  Rome,  about 
,  1463,  or  perhaps  later,  and  from  thence,  at  the  invitation 
of  king  Fei^dinand,  to  Naples,  where  he  opened  a  public 
scb^l  for  Greek  and  rhetoric.  Having  spent  some  years 
in  this  employment,  he  was  desirous  of  repose,  and  em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  settling  at  a  town  of  Greece ; 
but  having  touched  at  Messina,  he  was  urged  by  such  ad- 
vantageous oflers  to  make  it  his  residence,  that  he  coni>* 
plied,  and  passed  there  the  remainder  of  bis  days,  llerf 
he  received  the  honour  of  citizenship,  which  he  merited 

>  Moftrt.— Dice  H'ift.  dc  L^Advocat. 
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by  14s  virti^es  ufi  well  as  bis  gaming,  and  b;  the  inBiax,  of 
^cbols^rs  wbicb  bis  reputation  drew  thitber.  He  lived  to  a 
yerjf  advanced  ag^  and  is. supposed  to  bave  died  about  tbc 
end  of  tbe.  iifteentb  century.  He  bequ(^atbed  bb  library 
to  ^ecity  of  Messini^  His  Greek  grammar  was  priuted 
at  Milan  in  1476,  reprinted  in  1^80^  and  was,  according 
to,  Zenoj  **  prima  Greco- Latioa  prtelorum  foBtura/*  the  ftcsi 
Greek  and  Latin  book  tbat  issued  from  the  Italian  press» 
A  better  edition  of  it  was  given  in  1495,  by  Aldus,  from  a 
copy  corrected  by  tbe  author^  and  witb  wbicb,  the  printer 
was  furnished  by  Bembo  and  Qabrielli.  This  was  the  first 
essay  of  the  Aldine  press.  Bembo  and  Gabrielli  bad  beep 
the  scholars  of  Lascaris,  although  in  his  old  age,  as  they  did 
not  set  out  for  Afessina  until  1493.     A^^opy  of  this  Creek 

frammax  of  tbe  first  edition  is  now  of  immense  value! 
Irasmus  considered  it  as  the  best  Qreek  grammar  thep 
extant,  excepting  that  of  Theodore  Gaza.  Lascaris  walb 
author  likewise  of  two  tracts  oa  tbe  Sicilian  and  Calabrian 
Greek  writers,  and.  som<9  other  pieces,  wbicb  remain  in 
o^anuscript.^ 

LASCARIS  (JoH{<,  or  John  Andrew),  called  Rhynda. 
cenus,  as  Constantino  was  called  Byzai^tinus,  waa.a  learned 
Creek  of  tbe  same  family  with  tbe  preceding,  who  came 
either  from  Greece  or  Sicily  to  Italy,  on  the  ruin  of  his 
country.  He  was  indebted  to  cardinal  Bessarion  for  bis 
education  at  Padua,  wberie  he  obtained  a  high  reputatioa 
for  bis  knowledge  in  the  learned  langnages,  and  received 
the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  sent  him  into 
Greece  with  recommendatory  letters  to  the  sultan  Bajazet* 
in  order  to  collect  ancient,  manuscripts :  for  this  purpose  be 
tQol^  two  journeys,  in  the  latter  of  wh)ch  be  appears  ta 
have  been  very  successful.  After  the  expulsion  of  the- 
Medici  family  from  Florence,  in  1494^  he  was  carried  to 
f|rance  by  Charles  VIII.  after  which  be  was  patronized  by 
Louis  XII.  wbo  sent  him,,  in  1503,  .as  his  ambassador  to 
Venice,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  1 508.  He  joilied 
the  pursuit  of  literature  witb  his  public  employment,  and 
held  a  correspondepce  with  many  learned  men.  After  tbe 
termination  of  his  eji^.bajssy^  he  remaiqed  some  years  at 
Venice,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Greek  language.  On  the 
ejection  of  pppe.Leo  X.  to  tbe  popedom  iu  1513,  he  set 

1  Hodius  de    Qrccls  illustribui.— Saxli  Oooiiia»ticoo.««-Bibliotheca  Sp«Q- 
eeriana,  vol.  IlI.«->Bruiiet't  Manuel  du  Libraire. 
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^tc  for*  iUwc^  wb^9>  9lt  bi»  iiiattg«ttofi|  Leo.  founded  m 
college  for  noble  Gceciao  youths  at  Rooiei  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed   th^  auithov  of  the  plao>  and  likewise 
jjp^iade  him  superintQodanli  of  the  Goeek  preiA  ^  bis  abilities 
a^  a  corrector  and  editor^  bad  been  al  reader:'  sufficiently 
^vioced  by  bis  n^agnificeat  edition  of  the  Greek- ^  Aiitho«> 
Ipgi^"  printed  in  capital,  letters  at  Florence  in  1494,  and 
by  that  of  **  Callimacbtts/'  prinlediin  the  same  form.   Mait^ 
U^ip^  thinks  be  wafl  also  editor  ofi  four,  of  the  tragedies  of 
f^'  £,ur;pideS|*^  of   the  ^*  Gnonifis   Monastichoi,''   and   the 
f*  Argona^tics?'  pf  Apollonius  Rbodius.     He  now  printed 
tl)e  Greek  *'  Scb9lia'*  on  Homer,  in  15 17;  and  in  1518 
the  **  Soboli^*'  on  Sopl^ocles*     Having  in  this  last-men* 
tioned  year  quHted  BiHQe  for  Franoe^  whither  be  was  in* 
yited  by   Francis  I.  be  was.  employed,  by  that  monarch 
in  forming,  the  royali  libraryi     He  was.  also  sent  as-  bis 
.ambassador  to  Venice,  with  a  view  of  procuring  Greek 
youths  for  the  purpose  of  founding  ^  cpllege  at  Parts  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Rome.     After  the*  acobmplisbment  of  other  ^ 
impprtaiit  missions,  be  died  at  Rome  in  1535,  at  an  ad- 
yanced  age.     He  translated  into  the  Latin  language,   a- 
wprk,  extracted  if  rom  Polybios,  on  the  military  constitutions' 
of  the  Romans;  and  composed  epigrams  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  this  rare  volume  is  entitled  '*  Lascaris  Rhydaceni 
epigrammata,  Gr.  Lat,  edente  Jac  Tossano,**  printed  at 
Paris,  1527,  Svo.    There  is  another  Paris  edition  of  1544^ 
4to.     Mr,  Oibdin  has  given  an  ample  and  interesting  ac* 
count  of  bis  ^^  Antbologia**  from  lord  SpeDcer*s>  splendid 
vellum  copy  J 

jLAS£NA»  or  LASCENA  (Peter),  a  learned  Italian, 
waf  bora  a^  Naples,  Sept  25,  1590«  In  compliance  with 
his  father,  hehrst  cultivated  and  practised  the  law ;  bet 
afterwards foUowed  the  hant  of  bis  inclination  to  polite 
literfkture ;  applying  himself  diligently  to  acquire  the 
Greek  lai^uage,  in  which. his  education,  bad  been  defec- 
tive. He  also  learnt  iFrencb  and  Spanish.  '  From  Naples, 
lie  removed  to  Rome;  where  he  was  no  sooner  settled^ 
than  be  obtained  the  proteotian  of*  cardinal  Francis  Bar* 
berini,  besides  other  prelates ;  he  also  procured  the  friend* 
ship  of  Lucas  Holstenius,  Leo  Allatius,  and  other  persons' 
of  raiik  in  the  republic  of.  letters.     He  made  use  of  the 

1  Hodius  de  Grscis  illutlrrbut. — Gresswi*lVs  PolitiaD, — Roscot's  Le(K— Bibl. 
Spenccriaoa,  vol.  II. 
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repose  be  enjoyed  in  tbti  sitnalion  to  put  the  last  hand  tb 
some  works  which  he  had  be^un  at  Naples ;  bat  bis  cooti«* 
Dual  inteoie  application,  and  too  great  abstinence  (for  he 
made  bat  one  meal  in  twenty-four  hours),  threw  him  into 
a  fever,  of  which  be  died,  Sept.  SO,  1636.  At  his  death, 
be  left  to  cardinal  Barberini  two  Latin  discourses,  which 
he  bad  pronounced  before  the  Greek  academy  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Basil,  '*  De  Lingua  Hellenistica,**  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed, with  great  learning,,  a  point  upon  that  subject, 
which  then  divided  the  literary  world.  He  also  left  to  car- 
dinal Braocaecio  his  book  entitled  *'  Oeir  antico  Ginmsio 
Napolitano,**  which  was  afterwards  published  in  1698,  4to. 
It  contuns  a  descripdoo  of  the  sports,  shows,  spectacles, 
aad  combats,  which  were  formerly  exhibited  to  the  people 
of  Naples.  He  was  the  author  likewise  of  ^  Nepenthes 
Homert,  seu  de  abolendo  luctu,*'  Lugd.  1684,  Svo;  and 
"  Cleombrotus,  sive  de  iis  qui  in  aquis  pereont,"  Romse, 
1637,  8vo.> 

LASGO.    SeeALASCO. 

LASSALA  (Manuel),  a  Spanish  Ex-jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Valentia  in  1789,  and  died  in  1798,  at  Bologna,  to  which 
be  had  retired  on  the  expulsion  of  his  order.     Our  autbo- 
ri^  gives  little  of  his  personal  history.     He  owed  his  cele- 
brity to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of 
poetry  and  history,  which  be  taught  in  the  university  of 
Valentia.     His  works  are  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin ; 
in  the  Spanish  he  wrote,  I.  '^^kn  essay  on  general  History; 
ancient  and  oiodero,**  Valentia,  1755,  3  vob.  4lo,  said  to 
be  the  best  abridgment  of  the  kind  which  the  Spaniards 
have ;  at  the  end  he  gives  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  poets . 
».  '<  Account  of  the  Castillian  poets,'*  ibid.  1757,  4to.    He 
wrote  also  tragedies;  1.  **  Joseph,**  acted  and  printed  at 
Valentia  in  1768.    8.  ^  Don  Sancho  Abarva,*'  ibid.  1765^ 
in  Italian,  and  such  pure  and  elegant  Italian  as  to  astonish 
the  critics  of  Italy.    He  wrote  three  tragedies;  1.  <<  Ipbi- 
genia  in  Aulis.**     8.  '<  Ormisinda.**    3.  ^  Lucia  Miranda.*' 
In  Latin,  he  exhibited  bis  talents  for  poetry,  and  is  highly 
commended  for  the  classical  purity  of  style  of  his  **  Rhe- 
nus,"'  Bologna,  1781 ;  the  subject,  the  inundations  of  the 
Rhine :  and  bis  '*  De  serificio  civium  Bologniensium  libel- 
lus  singularis,**  ib.  1782,  composed  in  honour  of  afifite  given. 
hy  the  merchants  of  Italy.     He  also  made  a  good  (ransla* 

>  N|eeRHi«  fol.  XV.— Smii  Oaomuiioom 
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lion  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  of  '^  Lokman^s  Fables,*^ 
Boiogna^  1781,  4to,^ 

LASSONE  (Joseph  Maku  Francis  ds),  an' eminent 
French  physician^  was  born  at  Carpentras,  on  the  3d  of 
July,  1717.  He  was  removed  for  education  to  Paris,  but 
in  bis  early  years  he  was  less  remarkable  for  bis  perseve- 
rance in  study,  than  for  a  propensity  which  he  shewed  for 
the  gay  pleasures  of  youth;  yet  even  then  he  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  friends  by  some  ingenious  performances,  which 
merited  academic  honours.  At  length  he  applied  with  se* 
riousness  to  study,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  pur* 
suits  of  anatomy,  in  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress, 
liiaty  at  the  age  of  twenty*five,  be  was  received  into  the 
academy  of  sciences  «s  associate-anatomist  An  eietraor- 
dinary  event,  however,  put  a  period  to  his  anatoimcal  pur- 
suits. In  selecting  among  some  dead  bodies  a  pVoper  sub- 
ject for  dissection,  he  fancied  he  perceived  in  one  of  them 
some  very  doubtful  signs  of  death,  and  endeavoured  to 
re^-animate  it :  his  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  vain ;  but 
bis  first  persuasion  induced  him  to  persist,  and  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  bringing  his  patient  to  life,  who  proved  to  be 
a.poor  peasant.  This  circumstance  impressed  so  deep  a 
sense  of  horror  on  the  mind  of  the  anatomist,  that  he  de^- 
dined  these  pursuits  in  future.  Natural  history  succeeded 
the  study  of  anatomy,  and  mineralogy  becoming  a  fiavourite 
object  of  bis  pursuit,  he  published  bis  observations  on  the 
crysuUized  free-stones  of  Fontainbleau ;  but  chemistry 
finally  became  the  beloved  occupation  of  M.  de.Lassone^ 
His  numerous  memoirs,  winch  were  read  before  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences,  presented  a  valuable  train  of  new 
observations,  useful  t>otb  to  the  progress  of  that  study,  and 
to  the  art  of  compounding  remedies ;  and  in  every,  part  of 
these  he  evinced  the  sagacity  of  an  attentive  observer^  and 
of  an  ingenious  experimentalist.  After  having  practised 
medicine  fot^  a  long  time  in  the  hospitals  and  cloisters^  be 
was  sent  for  to  court ;,  and  held  the  office  of  first  physician 
at  Versailles.  He  lived  in  friendship  with  Fontenelle, 
Winslow,  D'Alembert,  Buffon,  and  other  scientific  cha- 
r^ters ;  and  the  affability  of  bis  manners,  and  his  ardent 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  among  the  young 
scholars,  whose  industry  he  encouraged,  and  whose  repu- 
tation was  become  one  of  his  most  satisfactory  jenjoyments^ 

}  Diet.  Hift.  SappleoMiit. 
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gained-  fiinit  general  respect  When  frotfl  a  niitural  drfi« 
cacy  of  constitution!  M.  de  Lasione  begtiln  to'' experience' 
the  ihconvenieftcies  of  a;  premature  old  age,  he  became 
lorrowful  and  fond  of  solitude ;  yet,  reconciled  to  his  situa^ 
tion,  be  calmly  observed  his  death  approaching,  and  eif* 
pired  on  Dec.  8,  1788.  Lassone,  at  the  time  of  his  deaths 
held  the  appointment  of  first  physician  to  Louis  XVI.  and 
bis  queen ;  he  was  counsellor  of  state,  doctor-regent  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and  pensionary-veteran 
of  the  academy  of  sciences)  member  of  the  academy  of 
medicine  at  Madrid,  and  honorary  associate  of  the  college 
of  medicine  at  Nancy.' 

LA8SUS  (ORLANDUs),or,  as  he  is  called  by  tb^  Ita>- 
liana^  Orlando  di  Lasso,  an  eminent  musician,  was  a*  da* 
tive  of  Mons,  in  Hainault,  born  in  1520,  and  nbt  only 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  but  had  his  musical 
CMducation  there,  having  been  carried  thither  surreptitiously, 
when  a  child,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice.  The  historian 
Thuanos,  who  has  given  Orlando  a  place  among  the  illus* 
trious  nien  of  his  time,  tells  us  that  it  was  a  common  prac* 
tice  for  young  singers  to  be  forced  away  from  their  parents,' 
and  detained  in  the  service  of  princes ;  and  that  Orlando 
was  carried  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  by  Ferdinand 
Gonzago.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  grown  up,  and  had 
probably  lost  bis  voice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
music  during  two  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  he 
travelled  throvgb  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  with 
Julius  Cetsar  Brancatius,  and  at  length,  rettirning  to  Flan- 
ders, resided  many  years  at  Antwerp,  till  being  invited, 
by  tbe  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  Munich,  he  settled  at  that  court, 
aad  married.  He  had  afterwards  an  invitation,  accom* 
panied  with  the  promise  of*  great  emoluments,-  from 
Charles  IX«  king  of  France,  to  take  upon  hiiti  the  office ' 
of  master  and  director  of  bis  band  ;  an  honour  which  -he 
accepted,  bat'  was  stopped  on  the  road  to  Paris '  by  the 
news  of  that  monarch's  death.  After  this  event  he  returned ' 
to  Monrcb>  whither  he  was  recalled  by  William,  the  son 
and' successor  of  hia  patron- Albert,  to  the  same  office  whitih 
he  bad  lield  under  his  father.  Orlando  continued  at  this " 
court  till  his  death,  in  1593,  at  upwards  of  seventy  yeai^  * 
of  agei  Hib  reputal>ton  was  so  great,  that  it  was  said 'of 
him  :  ^*  Hie  ille  Orlandus  Lateufi^,  qui  recreat  orbettt?' 

1  Ilntcbiuoa's  Medkral  Biosttphy.'-«Rcei*s  Cyclopedia. 


A3  Ipye  lw«4  tQ  la  (Qottfidefuble  age,  aiHJl  oever  seens  to 
have  cbecked  the  fertility  of  his  genius  by  indokmce,  hit 
pQij^psuioos  espeed^  in  ummb^r,  «veo  those  of  Palestrinm. 
Th(erf»  is  fL  pomple^e  c^t^lpgiM  of  tbeni  in  Draudius, 
amouQ^^Og  t^.  iipyvards  of  fifty  differooi  works,  consisting 
pf  ipass4»S|  magnificats,  passiooes,  mote  to,  aad.  psalms  s 
with  L^iq,  IltaUan,  German,  and  French  aongs,  printed  in 
Italy,  QerpA^y,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  ex* 
celled  in  modulati^f  of  wbieb  be  gare  many  lieur  specie 
laeos,  apd  was  a  great  master  of  harmony.' 

U^TCH  (John),  ao  English  lawyer,  was  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  in  St.  John's*  coU 
lege,  as  Wood  was  informed,  where,  he  adds,  he  mado 
considerable  proficiency  in  literature.  Aftervifards  be  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple,  but  being  of  a  delicate 
habit,  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  as  a  barrister. 
Some  years  before  bis  death,  he  had  embraced  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  influenced  by  the  artifices  of  a  priest  or 
Jesuit  who  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  his  estate  to  the  so« 
ciety  of  Jfosuits.  He  died  at  Hayes  in  Middlesex,  in  Au- 
gust 1 655.  He  was  the  reporter  of  certain  <<  Cases  in  the 
first  thre^  years  of  K.  Car.  I.*'  which  were  published  in 
French,  by  Edward  Walpole,  1662,  folio.* 

LATIMER  (Hugs),  bishop  of  Worcester,  one  of  iba 
first  reformers  of  the  chureh  of  England,  was  descended 
of  honest  parents  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicestershire ;.  where 
his  father,  though  he  bad  no  land  of  his  own,  rented  a 
amall  fann,  and  by 'frugality  and  indastry,  brought  up  a 
frmily  of  ^ix  daughters  besides  this  son.  In  one  of  his 
court  sermons,  in  Edward's  time,  Latioiep,  inveighing 
i^ainsf  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  spiking  of  the  mo^ 
deratAon  of  landlords  a  few  years  before,  and  the  plenty  in 
vi^ich  thfiir  t^na^  lived,  tells  hie  andien^e,  in  bis  familiar 
ymy»  |hal»  '^  upon  a  farni  of  four  pounds  a  year,  at  the 
iHQ^osi^  hja  Aether  titled  us  much  ground  as  kept  half  n 
^os^eu  mfin;  ifaat  he  bad  itstoeked  with  a  hundred  sheep 
^nd<  thirty  cows ;  that  he  found  the  king-  a  man  and  horse*, 
hj^ms^lf  .rmiembei(ing  to  have  kuckl^  on  bis  father's  har- 
Uff^  ^hen  he  went,  to  Btackheath:;  tbae  be  gave  hts 
d^ygbt^a  Sim  ponnda  ar»piece  at  marriage ;  thai  lie  \iy»4 
b9>pi^hljl'«fOong'bia.net{^ours,  nod  was.  not  backward' in 

1  Barney'i  Hist  of  Music,  ^d  ipi  Kee^i*  Cscloga^o^ 
a  atb.  Ov.  Yoi.  tl.— Brid|;aiftii*i  Legal  Bibnof,rap}ir. 
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his  aim!  to  the  poor.**  He  was  born  in'  the  fiurm-bousii 
about  1 470 ;  and,  being  put  to  a  grammar-school,  be  took 
learning  so  well,  that  it  was  determined  to  breed  bim  to 
the  cborcb.  With  this  Tiew,  be  was  sent  to  Cambridge. 
Fuller  and  others  say  to  Christ's  college,  which  must  be  a 
tradition,  as  the  records  of  that  college  do  not  tewoh  bis 
time.  At  the  usual  time,  he  took  the  degi^es  in  arts] 
and,  entering  into  priest's  orders,  behaved  with  remarka- 
able  zeal  and  warmth  in  defence  of  popery,  the  established  1 

religion.  He  read  the  schoolmen  and  the  Scriptures  with 
equal  reverence,  and  held  Thomas  &  Becket  and  the  apos- 
tles in  equal  honour.  He  was  consequently/  a  zealous  op* 
ponentof  the  opinions  which  had  lately  discovered  them- 
selves in  England ;  beard  the  teachers  of  them  with  high 
indignation,  and  inveighed  publicly  and  privately  against 
the  reformers.  If  any  read  lectures  in  the  schools,  Latimer 
was  sure  to  be  there  to  drive  out  the  scholars,  and  could' 
not  endure  Stafford,  the  divinity-lecturer,  who,  however,* 
is  said  to  have  been  partly  an  instrument  of  his  conversion. 
When  Latimer  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  gave 
an  open  testimony  of  his  dislike  to  their  proceedings  in  ad 
oration  against  Melancthon,  whom  he  treated  most  severely' 
for  his  impious,  as  he  called  them,  innovations  in  religibn. 
His  zeal  was  so  much  taken  notice  of  in  ihe  university, 
that  he  was  elected  cross-bearer  in  all  public  procession^ ;' 
an  employment  which  he  accepted  with  reverence,  and 
discharged  with  solemnity.  "> 

Among  those  in  Cambridge  who  favoured  the  reforma- 
tion, the  most  considerable  was  Thomas  Bilney,  a  clergy-  ' 
man  of  a  most  holy  life,  who  began  to  see  popery  in  a  very' 
disagreeable  light,  and  made  no  scruple  to  own  it.    Bilney ' 
was  an  intimate,  and  conceived  a  very  favourable  opinion, ' 
of  Latimer ;  and,  as  opportunities  offered,  used  to  suggest 
to  him  many  things  about  corruptions  in  religion,  till  he^ 
gradually  divested  him  of  his  prejudices,  brought  him  to' 
think  with  moderation,  and  even  to  distrust  what  be  "had' 
so  earnestly  embraced.     Latimer  no  sooner  ceased  front- 
being  a  zealous  papist,  than  he  became  (such  was  his  con-' 
stitutional  warmth)  a  zealous  protestant ;  active  in  support*' 
ing  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  assiduous  to  make  cohverts^ 
both  in  town  and  university*    He  preached  in  public,  ex«' ' 
horted  in  private,  and  everywhere  pressed  the  necessity 
of  a  holy  life,  in  opposition  to  ritual  observances.    A  be* 
baviour  of  this  kind  ivas  immediately  taken  notice  of:  Cam- 
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bridg«|.  Jia  less  than  the  rest  of  the  kingdom^  *wn»  entirely 
popish^  and  every  new  opinioD  was  watched  with  jealousy. 
JLatiqier  sopa  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  bad  made  him- 
self ;  and  the  first  remarkable  opposition  be  met  with  from 
the  popish  party,  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of  sermons 
be  preachcjdf  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  before  flie 
university ;  in  which  he  spoke  his  sentiments  .with  great 
freedom  upon  many  opinions  and  usages  maintained  and 
practised  in  the  Romish  church,  and  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  great  abuse  of.  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  Few  of  the  tenets  of  popery  were  then 
questioned  in  England,  but  such  as  tended  to  a  relaxation 
of  morals ;  transubsuntiation,  and  other  points  rather  spe^ 
cttlative,  still  held  their  dominion  ;  Latimer  therefore 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  those  of  immoral  tendency.  He  shewed 
what  true  religion  was,  that  it  was  seated  in  the  heart ; 
and  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  external  appointments 
were  of  no  value.  Having  a  remarkable  address  in  adapt*- 
ins  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  being  con- 
sidered as  a  preacher  of  eminence,  the  orthodox  clergy 
thought  it  high  time  to  oppose  him  openly*  This  task  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Black-friors, 
who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after ;  and,  with 
great  pomp  and  prolixity,  shewed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  Latimer's  opinions ;  particularly  inveighing  against  his 
.iieretical  notions  of  having  the  Scriptures  in  English,  lay- 
ing  open  the  bad  effects  of  such  an  innovation.  **  If  that 
heresy,*'  said  he,  **  prevail,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of 
every  thing  useful  among  us.  The  ploughman,  reading 
that  if  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  should  happen 
lo  look  back,  be  was  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
would  soon  lay  aside  his  labour;  the  baker  likewise  read- 
ing, that  a  little  leaven  will  corrupt  bis  lump,  would  give 
us^  very  insipid  bread ;  the  simple  man  also  finding  him* 
self  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a  few  years  we 
should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind  beggars.'*  Latimer 
could  not  help  listening  «rith  a  secret  pleasure  to  this  in- 
genbus  reasonbg ;  perhaps  be  had  acted  as  prudently,  if 
be  bad  cooaid^ered  the  prior's  arguments  as  unanswerable ; 
v^  but  be  could  hot  resist  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which 
^  atrongly  inclined  him  to  exposct  .this  solemn  trifler.  The* 
whole  university  met  together  on  Sunday,  when  it  was 
Nown  Mr.  Latimer  would  preach.  That  vdn  of  plea- 
ahntxy  and  humour  which  ran  thcongh  all  his  words  and* 
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AotHNM,  would  b^rei  it  was  ioMgiuedi  hive  its  fiiU  scope  j 
atid,  to  say  the  truth,  the  preacher  vres  not  a  litlilecoiMcioas 
of  his  own  superiority:  to  bompltetelbe  scene,  jutt  before 
the  seriuon  began,  prior  Buckingham  himaelf  efetej^ed  the 
cbiircb  with  bis  cowl  about  his  shoulders,  and  steted  htiif- 
aelf,  with  an  air  of  importance,  before  the  pulpit.  Laii* 
mer,  with  great  gravity,  recapituhtfled  th^  learned  doctor^ 
arguments,  placed  them  in  the  strongest  light,  and  then 
rallied  them  with  such  a  flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  sane  time 
with  so  much  good  humour,  thbt,  without  the  appearance 
of  ilUnature^  he  made  his  adversary  in  the  highest  degree 
^ridiculous.  He  then,  with  great  addrels,  appealed  to  tb^ 
people;  descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their 
guides  had  always  held  their  understandings;  expressed 
the  utnaost  offence  at  their  being  treated  with  such  eoh>- 
tempi,  and  wished  bis  honest  conntrymen  might  only  have 
the  use  of  the  Scripture  till  they  shewed  themselves'  sneh 
abaurd  interpreters.  He  concluded  his  disoourse  with  a^ 
few  observations  upon  scripture  metaphors.  A  figurative 
manner  of  speech,  he  said,  was  common  in  all  langoaget: 
representations  of  this  kind  were  in  daily  use,  and  generally 
understood.  Thus,  for  instance,  contintied  he  (addresi<- 
ing  himself  to  that  part  of  the  audienoe  where  the  pvior 
was  seated),  when  we  see  a-  fox  poiAtcd  preeoking  in  a 
friar^s  hood,  nebody  imagines  that  a>  foK  is  meant,  ^btit 
that  cmft  and  hypocrisy  are  described,  which  are  so  ofiecil 
found  disguised  in  that  garb.  Bui  it  is  probable  that  Lfl^ 
timer  thought  this  levity  unbecoming ;  for  when  one  Venc^ 
tu%  a  foreigner,  not  long  after,  attacked  bin  agaim  open 
the  same  s«ibject,  and  'm  a  noaoner  the  daoBt  scurritoas  and 
provoking,  we  find  him  using  a  graver  strain.  Whether 
he  ridiculed,  however,  or  reasoned,  whh  so  mnoh  df  Ae 
spirit  of  true  oratory,  considering  thetimes,  Were  his  hsM 
rangues  animated,*  that  they  seldom  failed  of  their  intended 
effect ;  his  raiUery  shut  up  the  prior  within'  Ms  monastery  ^ 
and  his  arguments  drove  Venetus  fvom-  tire  naiversity. 

These  advantages  increased'  the  credit  of  the  [M'otestans 
^rty  i»  Gaabrid|^,  of  which  Bilney  and  Latimer'  were 
theieadeia ;  and  great  was  the  alarm  cf  flhe  fkyptsfa  dleilgyy 
of  whicb  some*  wese  the  heads  of  colleges,  and  asmov  pai^ 
9f  the  univemi^y.  Frequent  ooavocationi  were  held,  t«toit» 
wece  admonished  to  have  a  atriet  eye  over  their  pupHs,  and^ 
aoademical  censures  of  all  lunds  were  inflicted.  But  atea^ 
demieaL  eensurda  were  found  insufficientb    Laiiifiei^  coMi^ 
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tilled  to  preachy  and  heresy  to  spread.    The  heads  of  the 
popish  party  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  West,  as 
their  diocesan ;  but  that  prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their 
purpose ;  he  was  a  papist  indeed,  but  moderate.     He,  how- 
ever, came  to  Cambridge,  examined  the  state  of  religion, 
and,  at  their  intreaty,  preached  against  the  heretics;  but 
he  would  do  nothing  farther ;  only  indeed  he  silenced  Mr* 
Latimer,  which,  as  he  had  preacned  himself,  was  an  in- 
-stance  of  his  prudence.     But  this  gave  no  check  to  the 
reformers ;  for  there  happened  at  this  time  to  be  a  pro« 
testant  prior  in  Cambridge,  Dr.  Barnes,  of  the  Austin^ 
friars,  who,  having  a  monastery  exempt  from  episcopiJ 
jurisdiction,  and  being  a  great  admirei;  of  Latimer,  boldly 
Jicensed  him  to. preach  there.     Hither  his  party  .followed 
him ;  and,  the  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  the  friars*  chapel  was  soon  inca- 
pable of  containing  the  crowds  that  attended.     Among 
others,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  was  often  one 
of  bis  hearers,  and  had  the  ingenuousness  to  declare,  that 
Latimer  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 
The  credit  to  his  cause  which  Latimer  had  thus  gained  in 
the  pulpit,  be  maintained  by  the  pietjr  of  his  life.     Bilney 
and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with  acting  unexception- 
ably,  but  were  daily  giving  instances  of  goodness,  which 
malice  could  not  scandalize,  nor  envy  misrepresent  They 
were  always  together  concerting  their  schemes.  The  place 
where  they  used  to  walk,  was  long  afterwards  known  by 
the  name  of  tlie  Heretics*  Hill.     Cambridge  at  that  time 
was  fiiU  of  their  good  actions  ;  their  charities  to  the  poor^ 
and  friendly  visits  to  the  sick  and  unhappy,  were  then 
common  topic9.     But  t^ese  served  only  to  increase  the 
heat  of   persecution .  from  their  adversaries.      Impotent 
themselves,  and   finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  work  their  purposes,  they  determined  upon 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  powers ;  and  heavy  complaints  were 
carried  to  court  of  the  increase  of  heresy,  not  without  for- 
mal depositions  against  the  principal  abettors  of  it 

The  principal  persons  at  this  time  concerned  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs  were  cardinal  Wolsey,  Warham  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal  bishop  of  London  ;  and  as 
Henry  YIIL  was  now  in  the  expectation  of  having  the  bu* 
sioess  of  his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular  way  at  Rome,  be 
was  careful  to  observe  all  forms  of  civility  with  the  pope. 
3  cardinal  therefore  etected  a  court,  consisting  of  bishops, 
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divines,  and  canonists,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
heresy:   of  this  court  Tunstal  was  made  president;  and 
BUney»  Latimer,  and  one  or  two  more,  were  called  before 
him.     Bilney  was  considered  as  the  heresiarch,  and  against 
him  chieQy  the  rigour  of  the  court  was  levelled ;  and  they 
succeeded  so  far  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  recant : 
accordingly  he  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dismissed.     As 
for  Latimer,  and  the  rest,  they  bad  easier  terms :  Tunstal 
omitted  no  opportunities  of  shewing  mercy ;  and  the  here- 
tics, upon  their  dismission,  returned  to  Cambridge,  where 
they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  their  friends.  Amidst 
this  mutual  joy,    Bilney  alone  seemed  unaffected ;    he 
shunned  the  sight  of  his  acquaintance,  and  received  their 
congratulations  with  confusion  and  blushes.     In  short,  he 
was  struck  with  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  grew  me- 
lancholy, and,  after  leading  an  ascetic  Ufe  for  three  years^ 
resolved  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  death.     In  this  reso- 
lution he  went  to  Norfolk,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and, 
preaching  publicly  against  popery,  he  was  apprehended 
by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and)  after  lying  a  while 
in  the  county  gaol,  was  executed  in  that  city. 

His  sufferings,  far  from  shocking  the  reformation  at 
Cambridge,  inspired  the  leaders  of  it  with  new  courage. 
Latimer  began  now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  had  yet 
done ;  and  succeeded  to  that  credit  with  his  party,  which 
Bilney  had  so  long  supported.  Among  other  instances  of 
his  zeal  and  resolution  in  this  cause,  he  gave  one  very  re- 
markable :  he  had  the  courage  to  write  to  the  king  against 
a  proclamation  then  just  published,  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  English,  and  other  books  on  religious  subjects. 
He  had  preached  before  his  majesty  once  or  twice  at 
Windsor^  and  had  been  noticed  by  him  in  a  more  affable 
manner  than  that  monarch  usually  indulged  towards  his 
subjects.  But,  whatever  hopes  of  preferment  his  sove* 
reign^s  favour  might  have  raised  in  him,  he  chose  to  put 
all  to  the  hazard  rather  than  omit  what  he  thought  his  duty. 
He  was  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
who  favoured  protestantism,  and  therefore  thought  it  be- 
came him  to  be  one  of  the  most  forward  in  opposing 
popery.  His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an  honest  and  sincere 
heart:  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out  to  the  king  the 
bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  procuring  the  proclamation, 
and  concludes^  in  these  terms  :  <^  Accept,  gracious  sove- 
reign, without  displeasure,  what  I  have  written ;  I  thought 
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it  toy  duty  to  mention  these  things  to  your  majesty.  No 
personal  quarrel,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  have  I  with  any 
man  ;  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  majesty  to  consider 
well  what  kind  of  persons  you  have  about  you,  and  the  ends 
for  which  they  counsel.  Indeed,  great  prince,  many  of 
them,  or  they  are  much  slandered,  have  very  private  ends* 
God  grant  your  majesty  may  see  through  all  the  designs 
of  evil  men,  and  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the  high  office 
with  which  you  are  intrusted.  Wherefore,  gracious  king^ 
remember  yourself,  have  pity  upon  your  own  soul,  and 
think  that  the  day  is  at  band,  when  you  shall  give  account 
of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by 
your  sword  :  in  the  which  day,  that  your  grace  may  stand 
stedfastly,  and  not  be  aishamed,  but  be  clear  and  ready  ia 
your  reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  alone  serveth  at  that 
day,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  him  who  suffered  death  for  our 
sins.     The  spirit  of  God  preserve  you  !'* 

Though  the  influence  of  the  popish  party  then  prevailed 
so  far  that  this  letter  produced  no  effect,   yet  the  king,  no 
way  displeased,   received  it,  not  only  with  temper^  but 
with  condescension,  graciously  thanking  him  for  his  well- 
intended  advice.    The  king,  capricious  and  tyrannical  as 
be  was,  shewed,  in  many  instances,  that  he  loved  sincerity 
and  openness;  and  Latimer^s  plain  and  simple  manner  had 
before  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  him,  which  this 
letter  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen ;  and  the  part 
he  acted  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  king's  su- 
premacy, in   1535,  riveted  him  in  the  royal  favour.     Dr. 
Butts,  the  king's  physician,  being  sent  to  Cambridge  on  that 
occasion,  began  immediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the  pro* 
testant  party,  from  whom  the  king  expected  most  unani- 
mity in  his  favour.     Among  the  first,  he  made  his  applica- 
tion to  Latimer,  as  a  person  most  likely  to  serve  him ; 
begging  that  be  would  collect  the  opinions  of  his  friends  in 
the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  bring  over  those  of  most 
eminence,  who  were  still  inclined  to  the  papacy.  Latimer, 
being  a  thorough  friend  to  the  cause  he  was  to  solicit,  un- 
dertook it  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  discharged  himself  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that,  when  that 
gentleman  returned  to  court,  he  took  Latimer  along  with 
him,  with  a  design,  no  doubt,  to  procure  him  some  favour 
suitable  to  his  merit. 
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About  this  time  a  person  was  rising  into  power^  who  be« 
came  bis  chief  friend  and  patron :  The  lord  Cromwell,  who, 
being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation^  encouraged  of  course 
such  churchmen  as  inclined  towards  it    Among  these  was 
Latimer,  for  whom  his  patron  soon  obtained  West  Kington, 
a  benefice  in  Wiltshire,  whither  he  resolved,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  repair,  and  keep  a  constant  residence.  His  friend 
Dr.  Butts,  surprized  at  this  resolution,  did  what  he  could 
to  dissuade  him  from  it :  ^  You  are  deserting,**  said  be, 
'^  the  fairest  opportunities  of  making  your  fortune :  the  prime 
minister  intends  this  only  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  fa- 
vours, and  will  certainly  in  time  do  great  things  for  you  : 
but  it  is  the  manner  of  courts  to  consider  them  as  provided 
for,  who  seem  to  be  satisfied ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  an 
absent  claimant  stands  but  a  poor  chance  among  rivals  who 
have  the  advantage  of  being  present.*'      Thus  the  old 
courtier  advised.     But  these  arguments  had  no  weight.  He 
was  heartily  tired  of  the  court,  where  be  saw  much  debau- 
chery and  irrdigion,  without  being  able  to  oppose  them ; 
and,  leaving  the  palace  therefore,   entered  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  his  parish.     Nor  was  he  satisfied  within 
those  limits;    he  exteuded   his  labours  throughout  the 
county,  wiiere  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  most  ne- 
glected, having  for  that  purpose  obtained  a  general  licence 
from  the  university   of  Cambridge.     As  his  manner  of 
preaching  was  very  popular  in  those  times,  the  pulpits  every 
where  were  gladly  opened  for  him  ;  and  at  Bristol,  where 
he  often  preached,  he  was  countenanced  by  the  magis- 
tt-ates.     But  this  reputation  was  too  much  for  the  popish 
clergy  to  suffer,  and  their  opposition  first  broke  out  at 
Bristol.    The  mayor  had  appointed  him  to  preach  there  on 
£aster-day.    Public  notice  had  been  given,  and  all  people 
were  pleased ;  when,  suddenly,  came  an  order  from  the 
bishop,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach  there  without  his 
licence.    The  clergy  of  the  place  waited  upon  Latimer,  in« 
formed  him  of  the  bishop's  order;  and,  knowing  he  had  no 
such  licence,  were  extremely  sorry  that  they  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him.  Latimer  received 
their  compliment  with  a  smile ;  for  he  had  been  apprized 
of  the  affair,  and  knew  that  these  very  persons  had  written 
to  the  bishop  against  him.    Their  opposition  became  after- 
wards more  public  and  avowed ;  the  pulpits  were  used  to 
spread  invectives  against  him;  and  such  liberties  were 
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taken  with  his  character,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  himself,  Accordingly,  he  called  upon  his  maligners 
to  accuse  him  publicly  before  the  mayor  of  Briistol ;  and, 
with  all  men  of  cahdour,  he  was  justified  ;  for,  when  the 
parties  were  convened,  and  the  accusers  produced,  no« 
thing  appeared  against  him ;  but  the  whole  accusation 
was  left  to  rest  upon  the  uncertain  evidence  of  hearsay 
information. 

His  enemies,  however,  were  not  thus  silenced.  The  party 
against  him  became  daily  stronger,  and  more  inflamed.  It 
consisted  in  general  of  the  country  priests  in  those  parts, 
headed  by  some  divines  of  more  eminence.  These  persons, 
after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  articles  against  htm,  ex- 
tracted chiefly  from  his  sermons ;  in  which  be  was  charged 
with  speaking  lightly  of  the  worship  of  saints  ;  with  saying 
there  was  no  material  Are  in  hell ;  and  that  he  would  rather 
be  in  purgatory  than  in  LoUard^s  tower.  This  charge  being 
laid  before  Stokesley  bishop  of  Londort,  that  prelate  cited 
Latimer  to  appear  before  him ;  and,  when  he  appealed  to 
bis  own  ordinary,  a  citation  was  obtained  out  of  the  arch- 
bishop's court,*"  where  Stokesley  and  other  bishops  were 
commissioned  to  examine  him.  An  archiepiscopal  citation 
brought  him  at  once  to  a  compliance.  His  friends  would 
have  had  him  fly  for  it ;  but  their  persuasions  were  in  vain. 
He  set  out  for  London  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under 
a  severe  fit  of  the  stone  and  cholic  ;  but  be  was  more  dis- 
tressed at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  parish  exposed  to 
the  popish  clergy,  who  would  not  fail  to  undo  in  his  ab- 
sence what  he  bad  hitherto  done.  On  his  arrival  at  Lon- 
don, he  found  a  court  of  bishops  and  canonists  ready  to 
receive  him  ;  where,  instead  of  being  examined,  as  he  ex- 
pected, about  his  sermons,  a  paper  was  put  into  his  hands, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  subscribe,  declaring  bis  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  maisses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  of  prayers 
to  the  dead  saints,  of  pilgrimages  to  their  sepulchres  and 
reliques,  the  pope's  power  to  forgive  sins,  the  doctrine  of 
merit,  the  seven  sacn^ments,  and  the  worship  of  images ; 
and,  when  he  refused  to  sign  it,  the  archbishop  with  a 
frown  begged  he  would  consider  what  he  did.  **  We  intend 
not,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  Latimer,  to  be  hard  upon  you ;  we 
dismiss  you  for  the  present ;  take  a  copy  of  the  articles, 
examine  them  carefully  ;  and  God  grant  that,  at  our  next 
meeting,  we  may  find  each  other  in  a  better  temper!" 
At  the  nextaad  several  succeeding  meetings  the  same  scene 
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was  acted  over  agaiiK  He  continued  inflexible^  and  they 
.  continued  to  distress  htm.  Three  times  every  week  they 
regularly  sent  for  him,  with  a  view  either  to  draw  some- 
thing from  him  by  captious  questions,  or  to  teaze  him  at 
length  into  compliance.  Of  one  of  these  examinations  he 
gives  the  following  account :  **  I  was  brought  out,"  says 
he,  *^  to  be  exanlined  in  the  same  chamber  as  before ;  but 
at  this  time  it  was  somewhat  altered :  for,  whereas  before 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire  was  taken 
away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over  the  chimney,  and  the  table 
.  stood  near  the  chimney's  end.  There  was,  among  these 
.  bishops  that  examined  me,  one  with  whom  I  have  been 
very  familiar,  and  whom  I  took  for  my  great  friend,  an 
aged  man  ;  and  he  sat  next  the  table-end.  Then,  among 
other  questions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  subtle  and  crafty 
one ;  and  when  I  should  make  answer,  '  I  pray  you,  Mr. 
Latimer,*  said  he,  *  speak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing, 
and  there  be  many  that  sit  far  off.'  I  marvelled  at  this, 
that  I  was  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to  misdeem, 
and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney  ;  and  there  I  heard  a  pen 
plainly  scratching  behind  the  cloth.  They  had  appointed 
one  there  to  write  all  my  answers,  *that  I  should  not  start 
from  them.  God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  an- 
swers ;  I  could  never  else  have  escaped  them.*'  At  length 
be  was  tired  out  with  such  usage  ;  and  when  he  was  next 
summoned,  instead  of  going  himself,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop,  in  which,  with  great  freedom,  he  tells  him, 
that  **  the  treatment  he  had  of  late  met  with,  had  fretted 
bim  into  such  a  disorder  as  rendered  him  unfit  to  attend 
that  day ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  could  not  help  taking 
this  opportunity  to  expostulate  with  his  grace  for  detaining 
bim  so  long  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  that  it  seemed 
to  him  most  unaccountable,  that  they,  who  never  preached 
themselves,  should  hinder  others ;  that,  as  for  their  exa- 
mination of  him,  he  really  could  not  imagine  what  they 
aimed  at;  they  pretended  one  thing  in  the  beginning, 
and  another  in  the  progress;  that,  if  his  sermons  were 
what  gaveoffrnce,  which  he  persuaded  himself  were  neither 
contrary  to  the  truth,  nor  to  any  canon  of  the  church,  he 
was  ready  to  answer  whatever  might  be  thought  exception- 
able in  them ;  that  he  wished  a  little  more  regard  might 
be  had  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  people ;  and  that  a  distinc* 
tion  might  be  maJe  between  the  ordinances  of  God  and 
Ipan;  that  if  some  abuses  in  religioa  did  prevail,  as  W9|S 
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then  commoDly  supposed,  be  thought  preaching  was  the 
best  means  to  discountenance  tbem ;  that  he  wished  all 
pastors  might  be  obliged  to  perform  their  duty  :  but  that, 
however,  liberty  might  be  given  to  those  who  were  willing; 
that,  as  for  the  articles  proposed  to  him,  he  begged  to  be 
excused  from  subscribing  them  ;  while  he  lived,  he  never 
would  abet  superstition  :  and  that,  lastly,  he  hoped  the 
archbishop  would  excuse  what  he  had  written ;  he  knew 
his  duty  to  his  superiors,  and  would  practise  it :  but,  in 
that  case,  he  thought  a  stronger  obligation  laid  upoa 
him.'* 

What  particular  effect  this  letter  produced,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  bishops,  however,  continued  their  prose- 
cution, till  their  schemes  were  frustrated  by  an  unexpected 
•hand ;  for  the  king,  beings  informed,  most  probably  by 
lord  Cromwell's  means,  of  Latimer's  ill-usage,  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands.  A  figure 
of  so  much  simplicity,  and  such  an  apostolic  appearance  as 
bis  at  court,  did  not  fail  to  strike  Anne  Boleyn,  who  men- 
tioned him  to  her  friends,  as  a  person,  in  her  opinion, 
well  qualified  to  forward  the  Reformation,  the  principles 
.of  which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  youth.  Cromwell 
raised  our  preacher  still  higher  in  her  esteem ;  and  they 
both  joined  in  an  earnest  recommendation  of  him  for  a 
.bishopric  to  the  king,  who  did  not  want  much  solicitation 
in  his  favour.  It  happened,  that  the  sees  of  Worcester 
and  Salisbury  were  at  that  time  vacant,  by  the  deprivation 
of  Ghinuccii  and  Canipegio,  two  Italian  bishops,  who  fell 
under  the  king's  displeasure,  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome. 
The  former  of  these  was  offered  to  Latimer;  and,  as  this 
promotion  came  uneajpectedly  to  him,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  work  of  Providence,  and  accepted  it  without  much 
persuasion.  Indeed,  he  had  met  with  such  usage  already, 
.as  a  private  clergyman,  and  saw  before  him  so  hazardous  a 
'prospect  in  his  old  station,  that  he  thought  it  necessary, 
both  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  the  sake, of  being  of  more 
service  to  the  world,  to  shroud  himself  under  a  little  more 
temporal  power.  All  historians  mention  him  as  a  person  re- 
markably zealous  in  the  discbarge  of  his  new  office ;  and 
tell  us,  that,  in  overlooking  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
.he  was  uncommonly  active,  warm,  and  resolute,  and  pre- 
sided in  his  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  same  spirit.  In 
visiting  he  was  frequent  and  observant :  in  ordaining  strict 
.and  wary:  in  preaching  iadefatigable :  in  reproving  and 
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esbortifig  sevare  and  persuasive.  Thus  far  he  could  act 
with  authority ;  but  in  other  things  he  found  himself  under 
ilifficulties.  The  popish  ceremonies  gave  him  great  offence: 

Jret  he  neither  durst,  iii  times  so  dangerous  and  unsettled, 
ay  them  entirely  aside ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he 
willing  entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma  his  address 
was  admi^cal^le :  he  inquired  into  their  origin  ;  and  when  he 
found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  meaning,  he  incul* 
cated  their  original,  though  itself  a  corruption,  in  the  room 
of  a  more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  people  in 
mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were  distributed,  that 
these  elements,  which  had  long  been  thought  endowed  with 
a  kind  of  magical  influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appen- 
dages to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Lord*s-supper  and  bap- 
tism :  the  former,  he  said,  reminded  us  of  Cbrist^s  death ; 
and  the  latter  was  only  a  simple  representation  of  being  pu- 
rified from  sin.  By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its  principles, 
he  improved,  in  some  measure,  a  bad  stock,  by  lopping 
from  it  a  few  fruitless  excrescences. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thus  confined  to 
his  diocese,  he  was  called  upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more 
public  manner,  by  a  summons  to  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion in  1536.  This  session  was  thought  a  crisis  by  the 
Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  lord 
Cromwell,  whose  favour  with  the  king  was  now  in  its  me* 
ridian.  Next  to  him  in  power  was  Cranmer  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  after  whom  the  bishop  of  Worcester  was 
the  most  considerable  man  of  the  party ;  to  whom  were 
added  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Rochester,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  St.  David's.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popish  party  was 
beaded  by  Lee  archbishop  of  Yorl^r  Gardiner,  Stokesley, 
and  Tunstal,  bishops  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Dur- 
ham. The  convocation  was  opened  as  usual  by  a  sermon, 
or  rather  an  oration,  spoken,  at  the  appointment  of  Cran- 
mer, by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  whose  eloquence  was  at 
this  time  everywhere  famous.  Many  warm  debates  passed 
in  this  assembly ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  four  sacra* 
ments  out  of  the  seven  were  concluded  to  be  insignificant': 
hut,  as  the  bishop  of  Worcester  made  no  figure  in  them, 
for  debating  was  not  his  talent,  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to 
enter  into  a  detail  of  what  was  done  in  it.  Many  altera- 
tions were  made  in  favour  of  the  reformation  ;  and,  a  few 
months  after,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  English,  and 
recommended  to  general  perusal  in  October  IS 3 7. 
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Iq  the  mean  time  the  bisbop  of  Worcestei%  highly  satis- 
fied  with  the  prospect  of  the  times,  repaired  to  his  diocese^ 
having  made  a  ionger  stay  in  London  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.     He  had  no  talents  for  state  affairs,  and  there* 
fore  meddled  not  with  them.     It  is  upon  that  account  that 
bishop  Burnet  speaks -very  slightingly  of  his  public  charac- 
ter at  this  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  Latimer  never  desired 
to  appear  in  any  public  character  at  all.     His  whole  am- 
bition was  to  discharge  the  pastoral  functions  of  a  bishop^ 
neither  aiming  to  display  the  abilities  of  a  statesman,  nor 
those  of  a  courtier.     How  very  unqualified  he  was  to  sup- 
port the  latter  of  these  characters,  will  sufBciently  appear 
from  the  following  story.     It  was  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  the  bishops  to  make  presents  to  the  king  on  New-year^s- 
day,  and  many  of  them  would  present  very  liberally,  pro- 
portioning their  gifts  to  their  expectations.     Among  the 
rest,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  at  this  time  in  town^ 
waited  upon  the  king  with  his  offering ;  but  instead  of  a 
purse  of  gold,  which  was  the  common  oblation,  he  pre- 
sented a  New  Testament,  with  a  leaf  doubled  down,  in  a 
very  conspicuous  manner,  to  this  passage,  **  Whoremon- 
gers and  adulterers  God  will  judge.*' 

Henry  VIII.  made  so  little  use  of  his  judgment,  that  his 
•whole  reign  was  one  continued  rotation  of  violent  passions, 
.which  rendered  him  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  his 
ministers ;  and  he  among  them  who  could  make  the  most 
artful  address  to  the  passion  of  the  day,  carried  his  point. 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  just  returned  from 
Germany,  having  successfully  negotiated  some  commis- 
sions which  the  king  had  greatly  at  heart;  and,  in  1539, 
a  parliament  was  called,  to  confirm  the  seizure  and  sur- 
rendry  of  the  monasteries,  when  that  subtle  minister  took 
his  opportunity,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  bis  ma- 
jesty to  do  something  towards  restoring  the  old  religion, 
as  being  most  advantageous  for  his  views  in  the  present 
situation  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Latimer  re- 
ceived his  summons  to  parliament,  and,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  he  was  accused  of  preaching  a  seditioua 
sermon.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  court,  and  the 
preacher,  according  to  bis  custom,  had  been  unquestion- 
ably severe  enough  against  whatever  he  observed^  amiss.« 
Tbe  king  had  called  together  several  bishops,  with  a  view 
to  consult  them  upon  some  points  of  religion.  When  thiy 
had  all  given  their  opinions^  and  were  about  to  be  dis- 
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missed,  tlie  bishop  of  Winchester  (for  it  was  most  probabi j 
be)  kneeled  down  and  accused  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as 
above-mentioned.     The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the 
king  with  some  sternness,  to  vindicate  himself,  was  so  far 
from  denying  or  even  palliating  what  he  said,  that  he 
boldly  justified  it;  and  turning  to  the  king,  with  that 
noble  unconcern  which  a  good  conscience  inspires,  made 
this  answer :  **  I  never  thought  myself  worthy,  nor  I  never 
sued  to  be  a  preacher  before  your  grace ;  but  I  was  called  to 
it,  and  would  be  willing,  if  you  mislike  it,  to  give  place 
to  my  betters ;  for  I  grant  there  may  be  a  great  many  more 
worthy  of  the  room  than  I  am.     And  if  it  be  your  grace** 
pleasure  to  allow  them  for  preachers,  I  could  be  content  to 
bear  their  books  after  them.     But  if  your  grace  allow  me 
for  a  preacher,  I  would  desire  you  to  give  me  leave  to  dis- 
charge my  conscience,  and  to  frame  my  doctrine  according 
to  my  audience.     I  had  been  a  very  dolt  indeed,  to  have 
preached  so  at  the  borders  of  your  realm,  as  I  preach  be- 
fore your  grace.'*     This  answer  baffled  his  accuser*s  malice^ 
the  severity  of  the  king^s  conscience  changed  into  a  gra« 
cious  smile,  and  the  bishop  was  dismissed  with  that  oblig- 
ing freedom  which  this  monarch  never  used  but  to  those 
whom  he  esteemed.     In  this  parliament  passed  the  famous 
act,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  six  articles*,  which  was  no 
sooner  published  than  it  gave  an  universal  alarm  to  all  the 
favourers  of  the  reformation ;  and,  as  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  act,  he  thought  it 
wrong  to  hold  any  office.     He  therefore  resigned  his  bi- 
shopric t,  and  retired  into  the  country ;  where  he  resided 
during  the  heat  of  that  persecution  which  followed  upon 
this  act,  and  thought  of  nothing  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days  but  a  sequestered  life.     He  knew  the  storm  which  was 
up  could  not  soon  be  appeased,  and  he  had  no  inclination 
to  trust  himself  in  it.     But,  in  the  midst  of  his  security, 
an  unhappy  accident  carried  him  again  into  the  tempestu* 


*  Tliese  ftrlicle»  were,  1.  In  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  after  the  conse- 
cration there  f emaini  no  tobsunce  of 
bread  and  irioe,  but  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  2.  Vows  of  chas- 
tity ought  to  be  obseired.  3.  The  nae 
r  private  masaes  ought  to  be  continued. 
Commonion  in  both  kinds  is  not  ne- 
cessary. 5.  Priests  most  not  marry. 
6.  Auricular  confession  is  to  be 
tained  in  the  church. 


f  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he 
came  from  the  parliament-house  to  his 
lodgings,  be  threw  off  bis  robes ;  and, 
leaping  up,  declared  to  those  about 
him,  that  he  found  himself  lighter  than 
ever  be  found  himself  before.  The 
story  is  not  unlikely*  as  it  is  much  in 
character:  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and 
good  humour  accompanying  the  most 
lerioiu  actions  of  hia  life. 
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otts  weather  that  was  abroad  :  be  received  a  bruise  by  the 
4aU  of  a  tree,  and  the  contusion  was  so  dangerous,  that  he 
•was  obliged  to  seek  out  for  better  assistance  than  the  coun^ 
•try  afforded.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  fall  of  his  patron, 
the  lord  Cromwell ;  a  loss  of  which  he  was  soon  made  sen- 
sible* Gardiner^s  emissaries  quickly  found  him  out;  and 
something,  that  somebody  had  somewhere  heard  him  say 
against  the  six  articles,  being  alleged  against  him,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  without  any  judicial  ezamina* 
tion,  he  suffered,  through  one  pretence  or  another,  a 
cruel  imprisonment  for  the  remaining  six  years  of  king 
Henry's  reign. 

Immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VL  he  and 
all  others  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  same  cause,  were 
set  at  liberty ;  aiid  Latimer,  whose  old  friends  were  now 
in  power,  was  received  by  them  with  every  mark  of  affec- 
tion. He  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  dispossessing 
Heath,  in  every  respect  an  insignificant  man,  who  bad 
succeeded  to  his  bishopric :  but  he  had  other  sentiments, 
and  would  neither  make  suit  himself,  nor  suffer  his  friends 
to  make  any,  for  his  restoration.  Hq^wever,  this  was  done 
by  the  parliament,  who,  after  settling  the  national  con- 
cernsy  sent  up  an  address  to  the  protector  to  restore  him : 
and  the  protector  was  very  well  inclined,  and  proposed 
the  resumption  to  Latimer  as  a  point  which  he  had  very 
much  at  heart ;  but  Latimer  persevered  in  the  negative, 
^alleging  his  great  age,  and  the  claim  he  had  from  thence 
-to  a  private  life.  Having  thus  rid  himself  of  all  incum- 
brance, he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cranmer,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired 
life,  being  chiefly  employed  in  hearing  the  complaints  and 
redressii^g  the  injuries,  of  the  poor  people.  And,  indeed, 
his  character  for  services  of  this  kind  was  so  universally 
known,  that  strangers  from  every  part  of  England  would 
resort  to  him,  so  that  he  had  as  crowded  a  levee  as  a  mi- 
nister of  state.  lu  these  employments  he  spent  more  than 
two  years,  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  any  public 
transaction  ;  only  he  assisted  the  archbishop  in  composing 
the  homilies,  which  were  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  first 
year  of  king  Edward ;  he  was  also  appointed  to  preach  the 
Lent  sermons  before  his  majesty,  which  office  he  performed 
during  the  first- three  years  of  his  reign*.    As  to  his  ser- 

'    *  W«  are  infiinaed  by  Dr.  HeyliD,     that  the  pulpit  wm  removed  oat  of  the 
tb*t  loch  ccvvds  went  to  hear  I^timer,     Royal  chapel  into  the  Privy  •furdeD. 
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mons,  which  are  still  extant,  they  are,  indeed,  far  enoogk 
from  being  exact  pieces  of  composition :  yet,  his  simpli'- 
4:ity  and  familiarity,  his  humour  and  gibing  drollery,  were 
well  adapted  to  the  times ;  and  hb  oratory,  according  to 
the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that  day,  was  exceedingly  popu- 
lar. His  action  and  manner  of  preaching  too  were  very 
affecting,  for  he  spoke  immediately  from  his  heart  His 
abilities,  however,  as  an  orator,  made  only  th^  inferior 
part  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  particularly  re- 
commends him  is,  that  noble  and  apostolic  zeal  which  he 
.exerts  iu  the  cause  of  truth. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  a  slander  passed  upon 
him,  which,  being  recorded  by  a  low  historian  of  those 
days,  has  found  its  way  into  ours.  It  is  even  recorded  as 
credible  by  Milton,  who  suffered  his  zeal  against  episco- 
pacy, in  more  instances  than  this,  to  bias  his  veracity,  or 
at  best  to  impose  upon  bis  understanding.  Ix  is  said  that 
after  the  lord  high  admirals  attainder  and  execution,  which 
happened  about  this  time,  he  publicly  defended  his  death 
in  a  sermon  before  the  king  ;  tliat  he  aspersed  bis  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  he  did  it  merely  to  pay  a  servile  compliment 
to  die  protector.  T^e  first  part  of  this  charge  is  true ;  but 
the  second  and  third  are  false.  As  to  his  aspersing  the  ad- 
miral's character,  his  character  was  so  bad,  there  was  no 
room  for  aspersion ;  his  treasonable  practices  too  were  no- 
torious, and  though  the  proceeding  against  him  by  a  bill 
in  parliament,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  times,  may 
be  deemed  inequitable,  yet  he  paid  no  more  than  a  due 
forfeit  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  However,  his  death  oc- 
casioned great  clamour,  and  was  made  use  of  by  the  lords 
of  the  opposition  (for  he  left  a  very  dissatisfied  party  be- 
hind him),  as  an  handle  to  raise  a  popular  odium  against 
the  protector,  for  whom  Latimer  had  always  a  high  esteem. 
He  was  mortified  therefore  to  see  so  invidious  and  base  an 
opposition  thwarting  the  schemes  of  so  public-spirited  a 
man ;  and  endeavoured  tp  lessen  the  odium,  by  shewing 
the  admiral's  character  in  its  true  light,  from  some  anec- 
dotes not  commonly  known.  This  notice  of  lord  Seymour, 
which  was  in  Latimer's  fourth  sermon  before  king  Edward, 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  earlier  editions. 

'  Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  court  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Latimer  seems  to  have  retired 
into  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the  king's  licence  as  a 
general  preacher  iu  those  parts  where  he  thought  hb  labours 
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taigbt  be' most  serviceable.     He  was  thus  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign,  and  continued  in  the  same  course^ 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  introduction  of  popery  was  resolved  on,  the  first  step  to^ 
wards  it  was  the  prohibition  of  all  preaching  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  a  licensing  only  of  such  as  were  known  to  be 
popishly  inclined  :  accordingly,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made 
after  the  more  forward  and  popular  preachers ;  and  many 
of  them  were  taken  into  custody.     The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  was  now  prime  minister,  having  proscribed 
Latimer  from  the  first,  sent  a  message  to  cite  him  before 
the  council.     He  had  notice  of  this  design  som^  hours  be- 
fore the  messenger^s  arrival,  but  made  no  use  of  the  intel- 
ligence.   The  messenger  found  him  equipped  for  his  jour- 
ney ;  at  which  expressing  surprize,  Latimer  told  him  that 
he  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to  London,  thus  called  upon  to 
answer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever  was  to  take  any  journey  in 
his  life ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  God,  who  had  en- 
abled him  to  stand  before  two  princes,  would  enable  him  to 
stand  before  a  third.     The  messenger,  then  acquainting 
him  that  he  had  no  orders  to  seize  his  person,  delivered  a 
letter,  and  departed.    Latimer,  however,  opening  the  letter^ 
and  finding  it  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolved 
to  obey  it     He  set  out  therefore  immediately ;  and,  as  he 
passed  through  Smtthfield,  where  heretics  were  usually 
burnt,  he  said  cheerfully,  *^  This  place  hath  long  groaned 
for  me.''     The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  council, 
who,  having  loaded  him  with  many  severe  reproaches,  sent 
him  to  the  Tower.     This  was  his  second  visit  to  this  prison, 
but  now  he  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had  more  fre- 
quent occasion  to  exercise  his  resignation,  which  virtue  no 
man  possessed  in  a  larger  measure ;  nor  did  the  usual  cheer- 
fulness of  his  disposition  forsake  him.    A  servant  leaving^ 
his  apartment  one  day,  Latimer  called  after  him,  and  bid 
him  tell  his  master,  that  unless  be  took  better  care  of  him, 
be  would  certainly  escape  him.     Upon  this  message  the 
lieutenant,  with  some  discomposure  of  countenance,  came 
to  Latimer,  and  desired  an  explanation.     '^  Why,  you  ex- 
pect, I  suppose,  sir,"  replied  Latimer,  ^*  that  I  should  be 
burnt ;  but  if  you  do  not  allow  me  a  little  fire  this  frosty 
weather,  I  can  tell  you,  I  shall  first  be  starved.'*     Cran- 
tner  and  Ridley  were  also  prisoners  in  the  same  cause  with 
Latimer;  and  when  it  was  resolved  to  have  a  public  dis- 
putation at  Oxford,  between  the  most  eminent  of  the  popish 
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and  protestant  divioes,  these  three  were  appointed  to  vtOL-' 
nage  the  dispute  on  the  part  of  the  ptotestants.  Accord- 
io^y  they  were  taken  ont  of  the  Tower,  and  sent  toOxford^ 
where  they  were  closely  confined  in  the  eommon  prison^ 
and  might  easily  imagine  how  free  the  disputation  was 
likely  to  be,  when  they  found  themselves  denied  the  use 
even  of  books,  and  pen  and  ink. 

Fox  has  preserved  a  conference,  afterwards  put  inttf 
writing,  which  was  held  at  this  time  between  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  and  which  sets  our  author^s  temper  in  a  strong 
light.  The  two  bishops  are  represented  sitting  in  their 
prison,  ruminating  upon  the  solemn  preparations  then 
making  for  their  trial,  of  which,  probably,  they  were  now 
first  informed.  *'  The  time,'*  said  Ridley,  "  is  now  come  ; 
we  are  now  called  npon,  either  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to 
suflPer  death  in  its  defence.  You,  Mr.  Latimer,  are  an  old 
soldier  of  Christ,  and  have  frequently  withstood  the  fear  of 
death;  whereas  I  am  raw  in  the  service,  and  unexpe« 
rienced."  With  this  preface  he  introduces  a  request  that 
I^timer,  whom  he  calls  **  his  father,*'  would  bear  him 
propose  such  arguments  as  he  thinks  it  most  likely  his  ad- 
versaries would  urge  against  him,  and  assist  him  in  pro- 
viding  proper  answers  to  them.  To  this  Latimer,  in  his 
usual  strain  of  good  humour,  replied  that  *^  he  fancied  the 
good  bishop  was  treating  him  as  he  remembered  Mr.  Bil- 
ney  used  formerly  to  do  ;  who,  when  he  wanted  to  teach 
him,  would  always  do  it  under  colour  of  being  taught  him- 
self. But  in  the  present  case,''  siud  he,  '*  my  lord,  I  am 
determined  to  give  them  very  little  trouble :  I  shall  just 
offer  them  a  plain  account  of  my  faith,  and  shall  say  very 
little  more;  for  I  know  any  thing  more  will  be  to  no 
purpose :  they  talk  of  a  free  disputation,  but  I  am  well 
assured  their  grand  argument  will  be,  as  it  once  was  their 
forefathers,  ^  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  ye  ought  to 
die.'  Bishop  Ridley  having  afterwards  desired  bis  prayers, 
that  he  might  trust  wholly  upon  God  :  '^  Of  my  prayers,'* 
replied  the  old  bishop,  **  you  may  be  well  assured ;  nor 
do  I  doubt  but  I  shall  have  yours  in  return,  and  indeed 
prayer  and  patience  should  be  our  great  resources.  For 
myself,  had  I  the  learning  of  St  Paul,  I  should  think  it 
ill  laid  out  upon  an  elaborate  defence  ^  yet  our  case,  my 
lord,  admits  of  comfort.  Our  eneipies  can  do  no  more 
than  God  permits;  and  God  is  fiutbful,-  who  will  not  suf- 
fer us  to  be  tempted  above  our  strength.    Be  at  a  point 
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with  them ;  stand  to  that,  and  let  them  say  and  do  what 
they  please.  To  use  many  words  would  be  vain  ;  yet  it  is 
requisite  to  give  a  reasonable  account  of  your  faith,  if  they 
will  quietly  bear  you.  For  other  things,  in  a  wicked  judg- 
ment-hall, a  man  may  keep  silence  after  the  example  of 
Christ,'*  &c.  Agreeably  to  this  fortitude,  Latimer  con- 
ducted himself  throughout  the  dispute,  answering  their 
questions  as  far  as  civility  required  ;  and  in  these  answers 
it  is  observable  he  managed  the  argument  much  better  than 
either  Ridley  or  Cranmer;  who,  when  they  were  pressed 
in  defence  of  transubstantiation,  with  some  passages  from 
the  fathers,  instead  of  disavowing  an  insufficient  authority, 
weakly  defended  a  good  cause  by  evasions  and  distinctions, 
after  the  manner  of  schoolmen*  Whereas,  when  the  same 
proofs  were  multiplied  upon  Latimer,  he  told  them  plainly 
that  '^  such  proofs  had  no  weight  with  him ;  that  the  fa* 
thers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived ;  and  that  he  never 
depended  upon  them  but  when  they  depended  upon  Scrip- 
ture.'' '*  Then  you  are  not  of  St.  Chrysostom's  faith,'' 
replied  they,  "  nor  of  St.  Austin's  f"  "  I  have  told  you," 
says  Latimer,  *<  I  am  not,  except  they  bring  Scripture 
for  what  they  say."  The  dispute  being  ended,  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him;  and  he  and  Ridley  were  burnt  at 
Oxford,  on  Oct.  16,  1555.  When  they  were  brought  to 
the  fire,  on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Baliol- 
college,  and,  after  a  suitable  sermon,  were  told  by  an 
officer  that  they  might  now  make  ready  for  the  stake,  they 
suppoited  each  other's  constancy  by  mutual  exhortations. 
Latimer,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion, 
'*  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such 
a  torch  in  England,  as  I  trust  in  God  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished." — The  executioners  had  been  so  merciful  (for 
that  clemency  may  more  naturally  be  ascribed  to  them  than 
to  the  religious  zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder  about 
these  prelates,  in  order  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
tortures.  The  explosion  killed  Latimer  immediately  ;  but 
Ridley  continued  alive  during  some  time^  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames.^— Such  was  the  life  of  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  intro- 
duced the  reformation  in  England.  He  was  not  esteemed 
a  very  learned  man,  for  he  cultivated  only  useful  learning; 
and  that,  he  thought,  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  He 
never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinking  that  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  employ  himself  in  his  profession  ouly ;  and 
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his  taletitSy  temper^  and  disposition,  were  admirabljr 
adapted  to  render  the  most  impqrtaot  services  to  the  re* 
formation. 

Lattmer^s  **  Sermons"  appear  to  have  been  printed  se^ 
parately  at  first ;  but  a  collection  was  published  in  1 549^ 
8vOy  and  a  larger  afterwards  in  4to,  has  often  been  re- 
printed. They  contain  in  a  quaint  and  familiar  style, 
more  ample  materials  for  a  history  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  time,  than  any  volume  we  are  acquainted 
with  of  that  period ;  and  the  number  of  anecdotes  he 
brought  forward  to  Illustrate  his  subjects,  must  have  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  bis  popularity.* 

LATIMER  (William),  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
learning  in  England,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
fellowof  All- Souls' college,  in  1489.  Afterwards  travelling 
into  Italy,  which  was  then  the  resort  of  those  who  wished 
to  extend  their  studies,  he  remained  for  some  time  at 
Padua,  where  he  improved  himself  very  much,  especially 
in  the  Greek  language.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  Nov.  1 8,  1513.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became  tutor  to  Reginald  Pole,  afterwards 
tbe  celebrated  cardinal,  by  whose  interest,  it  is  thought, 
lie  obtained  the  rectories  of  Saintbury  and  Weston -under- 
Edge,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  a  prebend  of  Salisbury. 
He  had  also  the  honour  of  being  one  of  those  who  taught 
Erasmus  Greek  at  Oxford,  and  assisted  him  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  New  Testament  He  died  very  old,  about 
Sept  1545  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church 
at  Saintbury.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  and  with  Colet,  Lily,  and  Grocyn,  contributed 
much  to  establish  a  taste  for  the  Greek  language.  Eras- 
mus styles  him  an  excellent  divine,  conspicuous  for  in« 
tegrity  and  modesty ;  and  Leland  celebrates  his  eloquence, 
judgment,  piety,  and  generosity.  Of  his  writings  there  i$ 
nothing  extant,  but  a  few  letters  to  Erasmus.' 

LATINI  (Brunetto),  an  eminent  grammarian  of  Flo- 
rence, in  tbe  thirteenth  century,  was  of  a  noble  family  in 
that  city,  and  during  the  party  contests  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelins,  took  part  with  the  former.  When 
tbe  Ghibelins  had  obtained  assbtance  from  Mainfroy,  king 

1  Life  by  Oil|l1o»  and  by  Fox.  in  Wordsworth's  £ccL  Biography,  to  which  wa 
vefer  on  account  of  the  Taloable  notes.— Bamet*s  Hist,  of  the  RefonBattoo.— • 
Collier's  Cb.  Hitt. 

f  Ath.  Ox*  wU  J/— Jortin't  Eraiflraf.— Knight's  ditto. 
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of  Sicily,  the  Gueiphs  sent  Brunetto  to  obtain  similar  aid 
from  Alphonso  king  of  Castille;  but  on  his  return,  hearing; 
that  the  Ghibelins  had  defeated  his  party  and  got  posses- 
sion of  Florence,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  resided 
several  years.  At  length  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  some  honour- 
able offices.  He  died  in  1294^  The  historian  Villani  at- 
tributes to  him  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced  a  de- 
gree of  refinement  among  his  countrymen,  and  of  having 
reformed  their  language,  and  the  genera!  conduct  of  public 
aflairs.  The  work  which  has  eontributed  most  to  his  ce- 
lebrity, was  one  which  be  entitled  "  Tresor,*'  and  wrote 
when  in  France,  and  in  the  French  language,  which  he 
says  he  chose  because  it  was  the  most  agreeable  .language 
and  the  most  common  in  Europe.  This  work  is 'a  kind  of 
abridgment  of  the  Bible,  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  Solinus, 
and  other  writers  who  have  treated  on  different  sciences, 
and  may  be  called  an  Encyclopsdia  of  the  knowledge  of 
bis  time.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  about  the  ^same 
period,  and  this  translation  only  was  printed;  but  there 
are  about  a  dozen  transcripts  of  the  original  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris,  and  there  is  a  fine  MS.  of  it  in  the  Vati- 
can, bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  manuscript  notes,  by 
Petrarch.  After  his  return  to  Florence,  Latini  wrote  his 
*'  Tesoretto,"  or  little  treasure,  which,  however,  is  not 
as  some  have  reported,  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Tresor,** 
but  a  collection  of  moral  precepts  in  verse.  He  also 
translated  into  the  Italian  language  part  of  Cicero  *^  do  In- 
ventione.''  His  greatest  honour  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  was  the  tutor  of  Dante,  not  however  in  poetry,  for  his 
^  Tesoretto*'  affords  no  ground  to  consider  him  as  a  master 
of  that  art.' 

LATIN  US  (Latinius),  one  of  the  most  learned  critics 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  about  1513,  at  Viterbo. 
He  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres 
and  sciences,  and  was  chosen  with  the  other  learned  men, 
in  1573,  to  correct  Gratian*s  "Decretal,"  in  which  great 
work  he  took  much  pains.  He  died  January  21,  1593,  at 
Rome.  Latinus  left  notes  on  Tertullian,  and  a  very  learned 
book,  entitled."  Bibliotheca  sacra  et  profana,  siveObserva- 
tiooes,correctiones,  conjecture  et  variseLectiones,"  1 677,fbl.* 

>  Tiraboscbi^-Crescembiiii. — GiDgQcii4  Hist.  Lit.  D*fta!ie. 
s  Saxii  Onomait. — Diet.  Hiau 
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LATOME,  or  LATOMUS  (James),  a  learned  scholastii^ 
divine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Gambron,  in 
Haiuault,  doctor  of  Louvain^  and  canon  of  Hi.  Peter's  in 
the  same  city,  wrote  against  Luther,  and  was  esteemed  by 
his  party  one  of  the  best  controversialists  of  his  time.  He 
died  1544.  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published, 
1550,  fol.  by  his  nephew,  James  Laiomus,  who  died  1596. 
They  are  ii^  Latin,  and  consist  of  *'  Treatises  on  the 
Church,"  the  '*  Pope's  Primacy/'  aud  "  Auricular  Con* 
fession  ;*'  a^'  Defence  of  the  Articles  of  Louvain  ;'*  a  tract 
**  On  the  study  of  Divinity,  and  of  the  three  Languages," 
in  which  he  defends  scholastic  divinity.  Erasmus  having 
refuted  this  work,  Latomus  answered  him  by  an  Apology^ 
He  wrote  Latin  with  facility,  but  without  elegance,  and 
neither  understood  Greek  nor  Hebrew.  Luther's  coofu* 
tation  of  Latomus's  defence  of  the  articles  of  Louvain  is 
accounted  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  that  eminent 
reformer.' 

UATTAIGNANT.— See  ATTAIGNANT. 
LAUD  (William),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  sofD 
of  William  Laud,  a  clothier  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  by 
Lucy  his  wife,  widow  of  John  Robinson,  of  the  same  place, 
and  sister  to  sir  William  Webbe,  afterwards  lord-mayor  of 
London,  in  1591.  His  father  died  in  1594,  leaving  his 
son,  after  his  mother's  decease,  the  house  which  he  inha- 
bited in  Broad-street,  and  two  others  in  Swallowiield ; 
1200/.  in  money,  and  the  stock  in  trade.  The  widow  was 
to  have  the  interest  of  half  the  estate  during  her  life.  She 
died  in  1600.  These  circumstances,  although  in  them** 
selves  of  little  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  as  a 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  of  Prynne,  that  he  was  of 
poor  and  obscure  parents,  which  was  repeated  by  lord 
Say,  in  the  house  of  peers.  He  was  born  at  Reading, 
Oct.  7,  1573,  and  educated  at  the  free-school  there,  till 
July  1589  ;  when,  removing  to  St.  John's  college,  in  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  scholar  of  the  house  in  1590,  and  fellow 
in  1593.  He  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1594,  and  that 
of  master  in  1598.  He  was  this  year  chosen  grammar- 
lecturer;  and  being  ordained  priest  in  1601,  read,  the 
following  year,  a  divinity-lecture  in  his  college,  which 
was  then  supported  by  Mrs.  Maye.  In  some  of  these 
chapel  exercises  he  maiutained  against  the  puritans,  the 

*  Dupiti*«-Morcri. 
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perpetual  visibilky  of  the  church  of  Rome  till  the  reforma* 
tion ;  by  which  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Dr.  Abbot, 
then  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  who  maintained  that 
the  visibility  of  the  church  of  Christ  might  be  deduced 
through  other  channels  to  the  time  of  that  reformation. 
In  1603,  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors;  and  the  same 
year  became  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, whom  he  inconsiderately  married,  Dec.  26,  1605,  to 
Penelope,  then  wife  of  Robert  lord  Rich;  an  affair  that 
exposed  him  afterwards  to  much  censure,  and  created  him 
great  uneasiness ;  in  reality,  it  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion upon  him,  that  he  ever  after  kept  that  day  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation*. 

He  proceeded  B.  D.  July  6,  1604.  In  his  exercise  fvr 
this  degree,  he  maintained  these  two  points :  the  neces- 
sity of  baptism  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  true  church 
without  diocesan  bishops.  These  were  levelled  also  against 
the  puritans,  and  he  was  rallied  by  the  divinity-professor. 
He  likewise  gave  farther  offence  to  the  Calvinists,  by  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  university  in  1606;  and  we 
are  told  it  was  made  heresy  for  any  to  be  seen  in  his  com- 
pany, and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  him  a  civil  salu- 
tation ;  his  learning,  parts,  and  principles,  however,  pro- 
cured him  some  friends.  His  first  preferment  was  the  vi- 
carage of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1 607 ;  and 
in  1608  he  obtained  the  advowson  of  North  Kil worth,  in 
Leicestershire.  He  was  no  sooner  invested  in  these  livings, 
but  be  put  the  parsonage- houses  in  good  repair,  and  gave 
twelve  poor  people  a  constant  allowance  out  of  them, 
which  was  his  constant  practice  in  all  his  subsequent  pre- 
ferments. This  same  year  he  commenced  D.  D.  and  Was 
made  chaplain  to  Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  preached 
his  first  sermon  before  king  James,  at  Theobalds,  Sept. 
17,  1609.  In  order  to  be  near  his  patron,  he  exchanged 
North  Kilworth  for  the  rectory  of  West  Tilbury,  in  Essex, 
into  which  he  was  inducted  in  1609.  The  following  year, 
the  bishop  gave  him  the  living  of  Cuckstone,  in  Kent,  on 
which  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  left  Oxford,  and  settled 
at  Cuckstone;-  but  the  unhealthiness  of  that  place  having 
thrown  him  into  an  ague,  he  exchanged  it  soon  after  for 
Norton,  a  benefice  of  less  value,  but  in  a  better  air. 

*  She  was  divorced  by  the  eeclesi-  in  the  opinion,  that  in  case  of  a  di- 
attical  judge  for  adultery  ;  and  Land  vorce,  both  the  innoorift  and  guilty 
yielded    to  ibe  inBtance»  of  hi^^patron     may  UwfiiUv  re-marry. 
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In  Dec.  1610,  Dr.  Bnckeridge,  president  of  St.  John% 
being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  Abbot,  newly 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  disliked  Laud's 
principles  at  Oxford,  complained  of  him  to  the  lord-chan* 
cellor  EUesmere,  chancellor  of  the  university ;  alledging 
that  he  was  cordially  addicted  to  popery.  The  complaint 
was  supposed  to  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  his  sue* 
ceeding  Buckeridge  in  the  presidentship  of  his  college ; 
and  the  lord-chancellor  carrying  it  to  the  king,  all  hi»« 
credit,  interest,  and  advancement,  would  probably  have 
been  destroyed  thereby,  had  not  his  firm  friend  bishop 
Neile  contradicted  the  reports  to  his  discredit.  He  was 
therefore  elected  president  May  10,  1611,  though  then 
sick  ill  London,  and  unable  either  to  make  interest  in  per- 
son or  by  writing  to  his  friends ;  and  the  king  not  only 
confirmed  bis  election,  after  a  hearing  of  three  hours  at 
Tichbourn,  but  as  a  farther  token  of  his  favour,  made  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  upon  the  recommendation  of  bishop 
Neile.  Laud  having  thus  attained  a  footing  at  court,  flat- 
tered himself  with  hopes  of  great  and  immediate  prefer- 
ment ;  but  abp.  Abbot  always  opposing  applications  in  his 
behalf,  after  three  years  fruitless  waiting,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  the  court,  and  retiring  wholly  to  his 
college,  when  his  friend  and  patron  Neile,  newly  trans- 
lated to  Lincoln,  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  one  year 
longer,  and  in  the  mean  time  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Bug- 
den,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  in  1614;  and  the  archdea- 
conry of  Huntingdon  the  following  year. 

Upon  the  lord-chancellor  Ellesmere's  decline,  in  1616, 
Laud's  interest  began  to  rise  ^t  court,  so  that,  in  Novem- 
ber that  year,  the  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Glouces- 
ter ;  and  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  being  in  favour,  he 
was  selected  to  attend  the  king  in  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
in  1617.  Some  royal  directions  were  by  his  procurement 
sent  to  Oxford,  for  the  better  government  of  the  univer- 
sity, before  he  set  out  on  that  journey,  the  design  of 
which  was  to  bring  the  church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity 
with  that  of*  England ;  a  favourite  scheme  of  Laud  and 
other  divines  :  but  the  Scotch  were  resolute  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
and  the  only  fruit  of  this  expensive  journey  was,  that  the 
king  found  his  commands  nugatory,  and  his  authority  con- 
temned. 
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Laud,  however,  aeems  to  liave  advanced  in  favour  with 
his  majesty;  for  on  bis  return  from  Scotland,  Aug.  2,  1617, 
he  was  inducted  to  the  rectpry  of  Ibstock,  in  Leicester- 
shire; and  Jan.  22,  1620-1,  insulted  into  a  prebend  of 
Westminster.  About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  general 
expectation  at  court,  that  the  deanery  of  that  church  would 
have  been  conferred  upon  him ;  but  Dr.  Williams,  then 
dean,  wanting  to  keep  it  in  commendam  with  the  bishopric 
of  Lincoln,  to  uhich  he  was  promoted,  procured  that  Laud 
should  be  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's.  The 
day  before  his  consecration,  he  resigned  the  presidentship 
of  St.  John's,  in  obedience  to  the  col  lege- statute  ;  but  was 
permitted  to  keep  bis  prebend  of  Westminster  in  com- 
mendam, through  the  lord-keeper  Williams's  interest, 
who,  about  a  year  after,  gave  him  a  living  of  about  120^. 
a  year,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  to  help  his  revenue  ; 
and  in  January  1620,  the  king  gave  him  also  the  rectory 
of  Creeke,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  preachers  of  those 
times  introducing  in  their  sermons  discussions  on  the  doc:- 
trines  of  predestination  and  election,  and  even  the  royal 
prerogative,  the  king  published,  August  1622,  directions 
concerning  preachers  and  preaching,  in  which  Laud  was 
said  to  have  a  hand,  and  which,  being  aimed  at  the  pu- 
ritatis  and  lecturers,  occasioned  great  clamour  among 
them,  and  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  Laud's  unpopu- 
larity. This  yoar  also,  our  prelate  held  his  famous  con- 
ference with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  before  the  marqu^^  of 
Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  confirm  them 
both  in  the  protestant  religion,  in  which  they  were  then 
wavering.  The  conference  was  printed  in  1624,  and  pro- 
duced an  intimate  acquaintance  between  him  and  the  mar* 
quis,  whose  special  favourite  he  became  at  this  time,  and 
to  whom  he  is  charged  with  making  himself  too  subser- 
vient ;  the  proof  of  which  is  said  to  be,  that  Buckingham 
left  him  his  agent  at  court,  when  he  went  with  the  prince 
to  Madrid,  and  frequently  corresponded  with  him. 

About  Oct.  1623,  the  lord-keeper  Williams's  jealousy 
of  Laud,  as  a  rival  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  favour, 
and  other  misunderstandings  or  misrepresentations  on  both 
sides,  occasioned  such  animosity  between  these  two  pre- 
lates as  was  attended  with  the  worst  consequences.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  also,  resolving  to  depress  Laud  as  long  as  he 
could,  left  him  out  of  the  highcommission,  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  Nov.  1624,  and  then 
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was  pat  into  the  commission.  Yet  he  was  not  so  attached 
to  Buckingham,  as  not  to  oppose  the  design,  formed  by 
that  nobleman,  of  appropriating  the  endowment  of  the 
Charter-house  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  under  pre* 
tence  of  iu  being  for  the  king's  advantage  and  the  ease  of 
the  subject.  In  December  this  year,  he  presented  to  the 
duke  a  tract,  drawn  up  at  his  request,  under  ten  heads, 
concerning  doctrinal  puritan  ism.  He  corresponded  also 
with  him,  during  bis  absence  in  France,  respecting  Charles 
the  First's  marriage  with  the  princess  Henrietta-Maria ; 
and  that  prince,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
wanting  to  regulate  the  number  of  his  chaplains,  and  to 
know  the  principles  and  qualifications  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  in  his  kingdom,  our  bishop  was  ordered  to  draw  a 
list  of  them,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  letter  O  for 
orthodox,  and  P  for  puritans.  At  Charles's  coronation, 
Feb.  2,  1625-6,  he  officiated  as  dean  of  Westminster,  in 
the  room  of  Williams,  then  in  disgrace ;  and  has  been 
charged,  although  unjustly,  with  altering  the  coronation- 
oath*.  In  1626  he  was  translated  from  St.  David's  to 
Bath  and  Wells ;  and  in  1 628  to  London.  The  king  having 
appointed  him  dean  of  his  cbapeUroj-al,  in  1626,  and 
taken  him  into  the  privy-council  in  ^1 627,  be  was  likewise 
in  the  commission  for  exercising  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction 
during  Abbot's  sequestration.  In  the  third  parliament  of 
king  Charles,  which  met  March  17,  1627,  he  was  voted 
a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  and  one  justly  suspected  to 
be  unsound  in  his  opinions  that  way ;  accordingly,  his 
name  was  inserted  as  such  in  the  Commons'  remonstrance ; 
and,  because  he  was  thought  to  be  the  writer  of  the  king's 
speeches,  and  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  answer  to  his 
impeachment,  &c.  these  suspicions  so  exposed  him  to  po- 
pular rage,  that  his  life  was  threatened  f.     About  the  same 


#  Th«  alteration  was  taid  to  be 
this :  in  that  part  where  the  king  swears 
"  to  maintain  the  laws,'*  he  added 
*'  so  far  forth  as  it  stands  with  the  pre- 
rogative;" or,  as  it  appears  in  Whar- 
ton's preface,  "  saving  ibe  king's  pre- 
rogative royal."  This  accusation  was 
renewed  by  lord  chief  baron  Atkyn^, 
in  his  speech  to  the  lord  mayor,  Oct. 
1693,  wiUi  a  bint  that  arcbbisliop  San- 
croft  had  struck  out  much  more  from 
the  ooronation-oath  of  James  !L  Laud 
▼indicated  himself  at  his  trial,  by  hsT- 
iDg  the  books  of  the  coronatioa  of  king 


James  I.  and  king  Charles  compared, 
which  were  fpuud  to  agree. 

f  A  paprr  was  found  in  tbe  dean's 
yard  of  St.  Paul's  to  this  effect:  •*  Land, 
look  to  thyself;  be  assured  thy  life  is 
nought.  As  thou  art  the  fountain  uf 
all  wickedness,  repent  thee  of  Uiy  mon- 
strous sins  before  thou  be  taken  out  of 
tlie  world,  &c  And  aRdure  thyself 
neither  God  nor  (he  world  can  endure 
such  a  vile  counsellor,  or  such  a  whis- 
perer;'* or  to  this  effect.  Laud's 
Diary,  p.  44. 
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time,  he  was  put  into  an  ungracious  office  ;  namely,  in  a 
coaiiDis^ion  for  raiiiing  money  by  impositions^  which  the 
Commons  called  excises ;  but  it  seems  nfever  to  have  been 
executed. 

Amidst  all  these  employments,  his  care  was  often  exerted 
towards  the  place  of  his  education,  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. In  order  to  rectify  the  factious  and  tumultuary  man- 
ner of  electing  proctors,  he  fixed  them  to  the  several  col- 
leges by  rotation,  and  caused  to  be  put  into  order  the  jar^ 
ring  and  imperfect  statutes  of  that  university,  which  had 
lain  confused  some  hundreds  of  years.  In  April  1630  he 
was  elected  their  chancellor ;  and  he  made  it  his  business, 
the  rest  of  his  life,  to  adorn  the  university  with  buildings, 
and  to  enrich  it  with  books  and  MSS.  In  the  first  design 
he  began  with  his  own  college,  St.  John's,  where  he  built 
the  inner  quadrangle  (except  part  of  the  south  side  of  it, 
which  was  the  old  library)  in  a  solid  and  elegant  manner  : 
the  first  stone  of  this  design  was  laid  in  1631.  He  also 
erected  that  elegant  pile  of  building  at  the  west-end  of  the 
divinity -school,  known  by  the  name  of  the  convocation- 
house  below,  aiul  Selilen's  library  above  * ;  and  gave 
the  universit}',  at  several  times,  1300  MSS.  in  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek,  La- 
tin, Italian,  Freni;hy  Saxon,  English,  and  Irish  ;  an  inva- 
luable collection,  procured  at  a  prodigious  expence. 

After  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  murder,  Land  became 
chief  favourite  to  Charles  I.  which  augmented  indeed  his 
power  and  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  injcreased  that 
envy  aud  jealousy,  already  too  strong,  which  at  length 
proved  fatal  to  him.  Upon  the  decline  of  archbishop  Ab- 
bot's health  and  favour  at  court.  Laud's  concurrence  in  the 
very  severe  prosecutions  carried  on  in  the  high-commission 
and  star-chamber  courts,  against  preachers  and  writers, 
did  him  great  prejudice  with  most  people.  Among  these, 
however,  it  has  been  remarked  that  his  prosecution  of  the 
king's  printers,  for  leaving  out  the  word  ''  not,"  in  the 
seventh  commandment,  could  be  liable  to  no  just  ob- 
jection.     On   May  13,  1633,  he   left  London   to  attend 

*■  He  Itiui  also  projei!trd  to  clear  the  ▼ocations  and  conirrefrattoos,  the  lower 

fitvM  !>i|(iare  bciwceoSu  Mary's  church  for  a  walk  or  place  of  coofercoce,  &c. 

iiiMJ  th«-  scSiooU,  wberu  how  aland*  ike  But,  the  owners  of  the  beuses  iioi  being 

TtiitlciuTc- library.     His  design  was  to  willing  to  part  wiUi  them,  the  design 

rdi>u  a  fair  and  9pacious  room  upon  was  fruatrated*     UeyUii«  p.  379. 
pilUre,  ihc  upper  part  to  serve  for  oo** 
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the  king,  who  was  about  to  tet  out  for  his  coronatioii  io 
Scotland,  and  was  sworn  a  privy-coansellor  of  that  king- 
doKDy  June  15,  and,  ou  the  26th,  came  back  to  Fulha^ 
During  hi^  stay  in  Scotland  he  formed  a  resolution  of 
bringing  that  church  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of 
England  ;  but  the  king  committed  the  framing  of  a  liturgy 
to  a  select  number  of  Scottish  bishops,  who,  inserting  se- 
veral variations  from  the  English  liturgy,  were  oppo^ied 
strenuously  but  unsuccessfully,  by  LauU.  Having  endea- 
voured to  supplant  Abbot,  ^*  whom,*'  as  Fuller  observes 
in  his  Church  History,  ^'  he  could  not  be  contented  to 
succeed,^*  upon  his  death  in  Au^j^ust  this  year,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor.  That  very  morning,  August  4, 
there  came  one  to  him  at  Greenwich,  with  a  serious  offer 
(and  an  avowed  ability  to  perform  it)  of  a  cardinal's  hat; 
which  offer  was  repeated  on  the  17  th  ;  but  his  answer  both 
times  was,  '*  that  somewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
not  suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is.'*  On  Sept. 
14  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin. 

One  of  his  first  acts,  after  his  advancement  to  the  arch- 
bishopric, was  an  injunction,  October  18,  pursuant  to  the 
king's  letter,  that  no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  priest 
without  a  title.  At  the  same  time  came  out  the  king's  de- 
clarauon  about  lawful  sports  on  Sundays,  which  Laud  was 
charged  with  having  revived  and  enlarged  ;  and  that,  with 
the  vexatious  persecutions  of  such  clergymen  as  refused  to 
read  it  in  their  churches,  brought  a  great  odium  upon  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  precedents  in  foreign 
churches ;  and  perhaps  no  act  of  this  unhappy  reign  gave  a 
more  violent  shock  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  which 
Laud,  unfortunately,  seldom  consulted.  Soon  after  he  yet 
farther  interfered  with  popular  prejudices.  During  a  me- 
tropolitical  visitation,  by  his  vicar-general,  among  other 
regulations,  the  church-wardens  in  every  parish  were  en- 
joined to  remove  the  communion*table  from  the  middle  to 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  altar-wise,  the  ground  being 
raised  fortbat  purpose,  and  to  fence  it  in  with  decent  rails, 
to  avoid  profaneness  ;  and  the  refusers  were  prosecuted  in 
the  high-commission  or  star-chamber  courts.  In  this  visi- 
tation, the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  sum- 
moned to  appear;  and  such  as  were  born  in  England  en- 
joined to  repair  to  the  several  parish-churches  where  they 
inhabited,  to  hear  divine  service  and  sermons,  and  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  on  that  behalf;  and  those 
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•t  them,  ministers  and  others,  that  were  aliens  born,  to  use 
the  £nglUh  liturgy  translated  into  French  or  Dutch ;  but 
nsany  of  tliese,  rather  than  comply,  chose  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  detriment  of  our  manufactures. 

In  1 634  our  archbishop  did  £he  poor  Irish  clergy  a  very 
important  service,  by  obtaining  for  them,  from  the  king,  a 
grant  of  all  the  impropriations  then  remaining  in  the  crown. 
He  also  improved  and  settled  the  revenues  of  the  London 
clergy  in  a  better  manner  than  before.  On  Feb.  5, 1634-5, 
he  was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade,  and  the 
king^s  revenue,  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  March  the  4th,  upon  the  death  of  Weston 
earl  of  Portland.  Besides  this,  he  was,  two  days  after, 
called  into  the  foreign  committee,  and  had  likewise  the 
sole  disposal  of  whatsoever  concerned  the  church  ;  but  he 
fell  into  warm  disputes  with  the  lord  Cottington,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  imposing 
upon  him  *,  After  having  continued  for  a  year  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  and  acquainted  himself  with  the 
mysteries  of  it,  he  procured  the  lord-treasurer's  staff  for 
Dr.  William  Juxon,  who  had  through  his  interest  been 
successively  advanced  to  the  presidentship  of  St.  John*s 
college,  deanery  of  Worcester,  clerkship  of  his  majesty's 
closet,  and  bishopric  ot  London,  as  already  noticed  in  our 
life  of  JuxuD.  For  some  years  Laud  had  set  his  heart 
upon  getting  the  English  liturgy  introduced  into  Scotland ; 
and  some  of  the  Scottish  bishops  liad,  under  his  direction, 
prepared  both  that  book  and  a  i ollection  of  canons  for 
public  service;  the  canons  weri'  published  in  1635,  but 
the  liturgy  came  not  in  use  till  16'i7.  On  the  day  it  was 
first  read  at  St.  Giles's  church,  in  Edinburgh,  it  occasioned 
a  most  violent  tumult  among  the  people,  encouraged  by 
the  nobility,  who  were  losers  by  the  restitution  of  episco- 
pacy, and  by  the  ministers,  who  lost  their  clerical  go%'ern- 
ment.  Laud,  having  *been  the  great  promoter  of  that 
affair,  was  reviled  for  it  in  the  most  abusive  manner,  and 
both  he  and  the  book  were  charged  with  downright  popery. 
The  extremely  severe  prosecution  carried  on  about  the 
same  time  in  the  star-chamber,  chiefly  through   his  insti- 

*  Ai»  Couington  was  the  most  artful  of  Richiiiniicl-park«  aud    which    they 

fourter   t:m    p  rhaps  any  time   has  bntli  agroed  to  ciisKuade  hii    Majesty 

prtiflui»'d,    Lau«l's  open   hon<r«ty  was  fiom  atu  mptinjr.  miy  be  seen  in  C: a- 

an  easy  prty  tu  him      An  instance  of  rctiUuu's  Hut.  ol'  Uie  Rebellioa. 
thii,  Willi  rei^ard  to  ihe  first  eoclosiuD; 
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gaiioRi  against  Prynne,  Bastwick^  and  Burton,  did  him 
also  infinite  prejudice,  and  exposed  him  to  numberless 
libels  and  reflections;  though  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  in  a  speech  delivered  at  their  censure,  Juo« 
14,  1637,  which  was  published  by  the  king's  commaDd. 
Another  rigorous  prosecution,  carried  on  with  bis  concur- 
rence, in  the  star-chamber,  was  against  bishop  Williams, 
an  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his  article,  as  also  of 
Lambert  Osbaldiston,  master  of  Westminster  school. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of  what 
he  thought  improper  books,  a  decree  was  passed  in  the 
star-chamber,  July  1 1,  1637,  to  regulate  the  trade  of  print- 
ings by  which  it  was  enjoined  that  the  master-printers 
should  be  reduced  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of 
them  should  print  any  books  till  they  were  licensed  either 
by  the  archbishop,  or  the  bishop  of  London,  or  some  of 
their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors 
of  the  two  universities.  Accused  as  he  frequently  was,  of 
popery,  he  fell  under  the  queen's  displeasure  this  year, 
by  speaking,  with  his  usual  warmth,  to  the  king  at  the 
council-table  against  the  increase  of  papists,  their  frequent 
resort  to  Somerset  house,  and  their  insufferable  misde- 
meanors in  perverting  his  majesty's  subjects  to  popery. 
On  Jan.  3i,  1638-9,  he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his  suf- 
fragan bishops,  exhorting  them  and  their  clergy  to  contri- 
bute liberally  towards  raising  the  army  against  the  Scots. 
For  this  he  was  called  an  incendiary :  but  he  declares,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  laboured  for  peace  so  long,  till  he 
received  a  great  check;  and  that,  at  court  his  counsels 
alone  prevailed  for  peace  and  forbearance.  In  1639  be 
employed  one  Mr.  Petley  to  translate  thf  liturgy  into 
Greek ;  and,  at  his  recommendation,  I>r.  Joseph  Hall, 
bishop  of  Exeier,  composed  his  learned  treatise  of  **  Epis- 
copacy by  Divine  Right  asserted."  On  Dec.  9,  the  same 
year,  he  was  one  of  the  three  pilvy-counseliors  who  ad- 
vised the  king  to  call  a  parliament  in  case  of  the  Scot- 
tish rebellion;  at  which  time  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  assist  the  king  in  extraordinary  ways,  if  the  parliament 
should  prove  peevish  and  refuse  supplies.  A  new  parlia-*  ^ 
men t  being  summoned,  met  April  13,  164f,  and  the  con- 
vocation the  day  following ;  but  the  Commons  beginning 
with  complaints  against  the  archbishop,  and  insisting  upon 
a  redress  of  grievances  before  they  granted  any  supply, 
the  parliament  was  unhappily  dissolved^  May  5.    The  con- 
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vocation,  liowever,  continued  sitting ;  and  certain  canons 
were  made  in  it,  which  gave  great  offence.  On  Laud  many 
laid  the  blame  and  odium  of  the  parliament's  dissolution  ; 
and  that  noted  ehthusiast,  John  Lilburne,  caused  a  paper 
to  be  posted.  May  3,  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating 
the  apprentices  to  sack  his  house  at  Lambeth  the  Monday 
following.  On  that  day  above  5000  of  them  assembled  in 
a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner ;  but  the  archbishop,  re- 
ceiving previous  notice,  secured  the  palace  as  well  as  be 
could,  and  retired  to  his  chamber  at  Whitehall,  where  he 
remained  some  days ;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  on  the  21st.  In  August 
following,  a  libel  was  found  in  Coven t-garden,  exciting 
the  apprentices  and  soldiers  to  fall  upon  him  in  the  king's 
absence,  upon  his  second  expedition  into  Scotland.  The 
parliament  that  met  Nov.  3,  1 640,  not  being  better  disposed 
towards  him,  but,  for  the  most  part,  bent  upon  bis  ruin, 
several  angry  speeches  were  made  against  him  in  the  House 
of  commons. 

It  can  be  no  wonder  that  his  ruin  should  appear  certain, 
considering  his  many  and  powerful  enemies ;  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  puritans  ;  many  of  the  English  nobility 
and  others;  and  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch  nation.  The  pu- 
ritans considered  him  as  the  sole  author  of  the  innovations 
and  of  the  persecutions  against  them  ;  the  nobility  could 
not  brook  his  warm  and  imperious  manner,  and  his  grasp- 
ing at  the  office  of  prime-minister ;  and  the  Scots  were 
excited  to  rebellion,  by  the  restoring  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  the  introduction  of  the  English  service-book 
among  them.  In  this  state  of  general  discontent,  he  was 
not  only  examined,  Deo.  4,  on  ihe  earl  of  Strafford's  case, 
but,  when  the  Commons  came  to  debate  upon  the  late 
canons  and  convocation,  he  was  represented  as  the  author 
of  them  ^;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 


*  Upon  ihe  attack  made  op«n  him 
for  thete  canons,  be  wrote  the  follow- 
iiig  letter  to  Selden,  an  active  man  in 
I  lie  Commont  arainst  him  :  '*  To  my 
much  honored  friend  Mr.  Selden  these. 
Sal.  in  Chri^to.  Worthy  sir,  I  under- 
stand that  the  bystnett'  about  the  late 
ranons  will  be  handled  againe  in  your 
Hou>e  tomorrowe.  I  ihall  never  aske 
any  nnworihie  thinge  of  yon ;  but  give 
me  leave  to  saye  9»  fbllowes  i  If  wee 
have  erred  in  anye  point  of  legalitye 
uuknowne  unto  us,  wcc  thall  be  bar- 


tilye  Borrye  for  it,  and  hope  that  error 
shall  not  be  nude  a  cryme.  We  beare 
that  ship-monye  it  layd  aside,  as  a 
thinge  that  will  dye  of  itself;  aud  t 
am  glad  it  will  have  soe  qoiett  a  death. 
Maye  not  these  nufortunato  canons  be 
suffered  to  dye  as  quyetlye,  without 
blemishinge  the  church,  which  hath  so 
manye  cnemiifs  both  at  home  and 
abroad?  and  if  thiss  may  be,  1  beare 
promise  you,  I  will  presentlye  humblye 
bcsceche  his  majestye  for  a  licence  to 
review  the  canons  aed  abrogai  tbem ; 
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all  his  aciionft,  and  prepare  a  charp^e  against  him  on  the 
16ih.  The  sanne  morning,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
named  as  an  incendiary,  in  arv  accusation  from  the  Scottish 
commissioners;  and,  two  days  after,  an  impeachment  of 
high-treason  was  carried  up  to  the  k>rds  by  Denzil  Holies^ 
desiring  he  might  be  forthwith  sequestered  from  parlia- 
ment, and  committed,  and  the  Commons  would,  in  a  con* 
venient  Ume,  resort  to  them  with  particular  articles.  Soon 
after,  the  Scotch  commissioners  presented  also  to  the  up- 
per House  the  charge  against  him,  tending  to  prove  him 
an  incendiary,  and  be  was  immediately  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  black  rod.  After  ten  weeks,  sir  Henry 
Vane,  junior,  brought  up,  Feb.  26,  fourteen  articles  against 
htm,  which  they  desired  time  to  prove  in  particular,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  he  be  kept  safe.  Accordingly,  the 
black  rod  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower,  March  I,  1640-1, 
amidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  mob. 

His  enemies,  of  which  the  number  was  great,  began 
then  to  give  full  vent  to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and 
to  endeavour  to  ruin  his  reputation.  In  March  and  April, 
the  House  of  Commons  ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  those 
that  bad  passed  sentence  in  the  Star-chamber  against  Bur- 
ton, Bastwick,  and  Pryrine,  to  make  satisfaction  and  refpa- 
ration  for  the  damages  they  had  sustained  by  their  sentence 
and  imprisonment ;  and  he  was  fined  20,000/.  for  his  act- 
ing in  the  late  convocation.  He  was  also  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  pay  500/.  to  sir  Robert  Howard  for 
false  imprisonment.  This  person  was  living  in  open  adul- 
tery with  lady  Purbeck;  and  both  were  imprisoned  by  an 
order  of  the  high  commission  court,  at  the  king's  particular 
command.  On  June  25,  1641,  be  resi^rned  his  chancellor- 
ship of  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and,  in  October,  the 
House  of  Lords  sequestered  his  jurisdiction,  putting  it  into 


assoringe  myeself  that  all  my  brethren 
will  joy  ne  with  me  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lick  peace,  raihor  than  that  act  of  ours 
should  be  thous'  r  a  publirk  grievance. 
Anil  upDn  inye  •  m  tint  with  yuu,  1  had 
ntoved  for  lh>s  'lo-nce  at  the  verye 
lirst  sit'inge  or  i  .i^s  |>:irliament,  but 
that  both  niyr*^<  W  •md  others  tlid  feare 
the  House  of  C<>rniMOiis  would  sake  of- 
fence at  it  (as  ihcy  did  ai  the  Ust)  und 
feayde,  «ce  did  ii  on  purpose  to  pre- 
vent ilu'oi.  I  understand  you  meane 
to  tpoak  of  thiiis  business  in  the  House 
tomuirowe,  and   that  hath  made  me 


Wright  these  lynes  to  yon,  to  lett  you 
know  our  ineaniage  anddesyres.  And 
I  sh.ill  take  it  for  a  urieat  kindness  to 
me,  and  a  great  servse^  to  the  church, 
if  by  your  means  the  House  will  be 
satiiified  with  tl.iis,  which  i^  heare 
offered,  of  abrugatinge  the  canon*. 
To  (jod's  ble»sbd  protection  1  leave 
you,  aud  rt'St 

Your  loving  poore  fiend, 
Lambeth,  Nov.  2D,  1640.       W.  Cant. 
*'  I  mian   to   move  the   king  thisa 
daye  for  a  liceose  as  is  withio  dmH- 
tioned." 


---i 
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Ihe  hands  of  his  inferior  officers ;  and  enjoined,  that  he 
should  give  no  benefice  without  first  having  the  House's 
approbation  of  tlie  person  nominated  by  him.  On  Jan.  20, 
1641-2,  they  ordered  his  armoury  at  Lambeth-palace,  which 
bad  cost  him  above  300/.  and  whioh  they  represented  as 
sufficient  for  2000  men,  to  be  taken  away  by  the  sheriffs 
of  London.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the  reuts  ai>d 
profits  of  the  archbishopric  were  sequestered  by  the  lords 
for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  his  house  was  plun^* 
dered  of  what  money  it  afforded  by  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  such  was  their  wanton  severity, 
that  when  he  petitioned  the  parliament  afterwards  for  a 
maintenance,  he  could  not  obtain  any,  nor  even  the  least 
part  of  above  two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  his  own  wood 
and  coal  at  Lambeth,  for  his  necessary  u^e  in  the  Tower. 
On  April  25,  1643,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  insunce  of  Hugh  Peters  and  others  of 
that  stamp,  to  send  or  transport  him  to  New  England  ;  but 
that  motion  was  rejected.  On  May  9,  his  goods  and  books 
in  Lambeth -house  were  seized,  and  the  goods  sold  for 
scarce  the  third  part  of  their  value,  and  all  this  before  h« 
had  been  brought  to  any  trial,  the  issue  of  which  alona 
could  justify  such  proceedings.  Seven  days  after,  there 
came  out  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  enjoining  bira  to 
give  no  benefice  without  leave  and  order  of  both  Houses. 
On  May  31,  W.  Prynne,  by  a  warrant  from  the  elos^ 
cdmmittee,  came  and  searched  his  rooan,  while  he  was  in 
bed,  and  even  rifled  his  pockets ;  taking  away  his  diary, 
private  devotions,  and  twenty-one  bundles  of  papers,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  own  defence.  Prynne  promised  a 
faithful  restitution  of  them  within  three  or  four  days;  but 
he  never  returned  quite  three  bundles  of  the  papers.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  archbishop  not  complying  exactly  with 
the  ordinance  above-mentioned,  all  the  temporalities  of 
his  archbishopric  were  sequestered  to  the  parliament  June 
10,  and  he  was  suspended  from  his  office  and  benefice, 
and  from  all  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

On  Oct.  24,  an  order  was  brought  to  the  archbishop, 
from  the  Lords,  with  ten  additional  articles  oF  impeachment 
from  the  Commons,  adding  to  the  charge  of  treason  ^*  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."  lit;  petitioned  for  his 
papers,  but  the  committee  of  sequestrations  would  not 
grant  them,  nor  permit  any  copies  but  at  iiis  own  expence; 
and  as  to  any  allowance  for  the  charges  of  bis  trtal|  it  was 
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iosultifigly  said  by  Mr.  Glyn,  **  that  he  might  plead  infahna 
pauperis.^'*  At  length  Mr.  Pell,  his  secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed his  solicitor,  and  Mr.  Heme,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  his 
counsel ;  and  two  more  servants  were  sent  to  him,  ^or  his 
assistance.  After  nearly  three  years'  imprisonment,  on 
Nov.  13  the  archbishop  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  put  in  his  answer  in  writing,  in  this 
form,  '^  all  advantages  of  law  against  this  impeachment 
saved  and  reserved  to  this  defendant,  he  pleads,  not  guilty, 
to  ail  and  every  part  of  the  impeachment,  in  manner  and 
form  as  it  is  changed  in  the  articles  ;V  and  to  this  answer 
be  then  set  his  hand.  He  then  petitioned  that  his  counsel 
might  be  heard,  and  might  advise  him,  both  with  regard 
to  law  and  fact;  which  was  allowed  in  things  not  charged 
as  treason.  On  Jam  8,  there  was  an  order  for  the  arch- 
bishop's appearance  ;  but,  at  his  request,  it  was  postponed 
to  the  16th  ;  when  the  committee  began  with  the  former 
general  articles,  to  which  the  archbishop  had  pot  in  no 
answer,  nor  even  joined  issue  :  therefore  he  was  peremp- 
torily commanded  to  put  in  his  answer  both  to  the  original 
and  additional  articles,  in  writing ;  which  he  did,  plead- 
ing, in  general,  not  guilty. 

On  Tuesday,  March  12,  1643-4,  the  trial  was  opened  in 
form;  the  original  and  additional  articles  of  impeachment 
were  read,  and,  after  that,  the  archbishop's  answer,  plea, 
and  demurrer  to  them.  He  requested  that  the  charge  and 
evidence  to  all  the  articles  might  be  given  together  \  and 
the  articles  of  misdemeanour  separated  from  those  of  trea^- 
son  ;  to  which  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Maynard,  answered, 
that,  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  trial,  be  was  put  to  answer 
every  day  the  particular  evidence  given  that  day ;  that  they 
were  now  only  to  try  matters  of  fact,  not  of  law,  and  that 
all  the  articles  collectively,  not  any  one  separately,  made 
up  the  chaise  of  treason.  Seijeant  Wilde  then  made  a 
long  speech,  upon  the  charge  of  high  treason,  insisting 
chiefly  upon  the  archbishop's  attachment  to  popery,  and 
his  intention  to  introduce  it.  into  England  ;  concluding  with 
these  words,  that  ''  Naaroan  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was 
a  leper,"  and  that  the  archbishop's  leprosy  had  so  infected 
all,  **  as  there  remained  no  other  cure  but  the  sword  of 
justice."  The  archbishop  replied  to  the  several  charges, 
and  mentioned  various  persons  whom  he  had  brought  back 
from  the  Romish  religion,  particularly  sir  William  Webbe, 
his  kinsman,  and  two  of  his  daughters';  his  son  he  took 
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from  him;  and,  his  father  being  utterly  decayed,  bred 
him  at  his  own  charge,  and  educated  him  in  the  protestant 
religion.    The  trial  lasted  above  twenty  days,  and  on  Sept. 
2,  1644,  the  archbishop  made  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
cause ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  House,  he  saw 
every  lord  present  with  a  new  thin  book  in  folio,  in  a  blue 
cover;  which  was  his  ^^  Diary,"  which  Prynne,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  robbed  him  of,  and  printed  with  notes  of 
his  own,  to  disgrace  the  archbishop.     On  Sept  11,  Mr. 
Brown  delivered,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  summary  of 
the  whole  charge,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  arch- 
bishop's answer.    The  queries  of  his  counsel  on  the  law  of 
treason  was  referred  to  a  committee ;  which  ordered  his 
counsel  to  be  heard  on  Oct.  1 1,  when  Mr.  Heme  delivered 
his  argument  with  great  firmness  and  resolution.     The  lord 
chancellor  Finch  told  archbishop  Sancroft  that  the  argu- 
ment was  sir  Matthew  Hale's,  afterwards  lord  chief  justicie ; 
and  that  being  then  a  young  lawyer,  he,  Mr.  Finch,  stood 
behind  Mr.  Heme,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  took  notes 
of  it,  which  be  intended  to  publish  in  his  reports.     With 
this  argument,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our 
authorities,  the  trial  ended  for  that  day ;  but,  after  this,  a 
petition  was  sent  about  London,  f*  for  bringing  delinquents 
to  justice  'y^  and  many  of  the  preachers  exhorted  the  people 
to  sign  it ;  so  that  with  a  multitude  of  hands,  it  was  deli- 
vered to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Oct  8.    The  arch- 
bishop was  summoned  on  Nov.  2,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  hear  the  whole  charges,  and  to  make  his  defence, 
which  he  did  at  large,  Nov.  11.     On  the  following  Wed- 
nesday Mr.  Brown  replied ;  and  after  the  archbishop  was 
dismissed,  the  House  called  for  the  ordinance,  and  without 
.  hearing  his  counsel,    voted  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 
After  various  delays,  the  Lords  had  a  conference  with  the 
Commons,  on  Dec.  24,  in  which  they  declared,  ^'that  they 
had  diligently  weighed  all  things  charged  against  the  arch- 
bishop, but  could  not,  by  any  one  of  them,  or  all,  find 
*him  guilty  of  treason."  The  judges  had  unanimously  made 
the  same  declaration.     At  the  second  conference,  on  Jan. 
2,  1644-5,  the  reasons  of  the  Commons  for  the  attainder 
of  the  archbishop  were  cpmmunicated  to  the  Lords,  who 
in  a  very  thin  house,  passed  the  ordinance  that  he  shoold 
suiFer  death  by  hanging,  which  was  fixed  for  Friday  the 
10th.     He  pleadetl  the  king's  pardon,  under  the  great  seal, 
which  was  over-ruledy  and  rejected,  without  being  read. 
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and  tbe  only  favour  granted,  and  that  aft^r  delay  aad  wiih 
reluctance,  was,  that  bb  sentence  should  be  changed  to 
beheading. 

The  archbishop  continued  a  journal  of  all  the  -ctrcuRi- 
stances  of  his  trial  and  imprisonment  to  January  3  ;.  but  on 
bearing  that  the  bill  of  attainder  bad  passed  the  Lords,  be 
broke  off  his  history,  and  prepared  himself  for  death.  He 
received  the  notice  with  great  composure,  and  passed  the 
time  between  his  sentence  and  execution,  in  prayer  and 
devout  exercises.  He  slept  soundly  the  night  before  bis 
death,  till  the  time  came  when  his  servants  were  appointed 
to  attend  his  rising ;  then  he  applied  himself  to  his  private 
prayers,  and  so  continued  until  sir  John  Pennington, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  came  to  conduct  him  to  the 
scaffold,  which  he  ascended  with  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  was  beheaded  Jan.  10,  1644-5,  about  12  o^clock  at 
noon.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of  All-hallows, 
Barkiug;  but  was  removed  to  St  JohnU  college  in  166S, 
where  it  was  placed  in  a  vault  in  the  chapel. 

By  his  will,  dated  Jan.  13,  1643,  he  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  bis  property  to  charitable  or  liberal  purposes :  to  St. 
John's  college,  all  his  chapel  plate  and  furniture,  what  books 
they  had  not  in  their  library,  and  500/.  to  purchase  lands, 
tbe  rent  to  be  divided  between  every  scholar  and  fellow  on 
Oct.  17,  every  year.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  he 
built  the  inner  quadrangle  of  St.  John's;  he  also  obtained 
from  king  Charles,  the  vicarage  of  St.  Laurence  for  this 
college,  with  other  valuable  preferments.  He  founded 
an  Arabic  lecture  which  began  to  be  read  Aug.  10,  1636, 
by  the  celebrated  Pococke,  whose  successors  have  been 
all  scholars  of  eminence,  Drs.  Hyde,  Wallis,  Hunt,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Joseph  White.  To  the  bishopric  of  Oxford, 
Laud  added  the  impropriation  of  the  vicarage  of  Cuddes- 
den.  In  his  native  town  of  Reading  he  founded  an  excel- 
lent school. 

His  character  has  been  variously  represented,  and  indeed 
enters  more  or  less  into  every  controversy  respecting  the 
unhappy  reign  in  which  he  flourished.  He  was  a  man  of 
atriot  integrity,,  sincere,  and  zealous ;  but,  in  many  re* 
tpects,  was  indiscreet  and  obstinate,  eagerly  pursuing 
matters  that  were  either  inconsiderable  or  mischievous.  Tbe 
rigorous  prosecutions  in  the  Star-chamber  and  High-com- 
mi^sbn  courts  were  generally  imputed  to  him :  and  be 
foraed  the  airy  project  of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  in  an 
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OtiHbrtnity  of  i^eltgibti ;  dnd  the  passing  of  some  ceremonies 
HI  tbts  last  aflPair  brought  upoD  him  the  odious  imputation 
'  of  popery,  and  of  being  popisHly  affected,  without  any 
good  gro^iikfs.  He  was  mor^  given  to  interfere  in  mattei^ 
of  state  than  bis  predecessor ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  a 
jcMilousy  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  increasing.  Hav-> 
ing  naturally  a  great  warmth  of  temper,  which  betrayed 
itself  in  harsh  language,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  contend  with 
the  party  now  so  powerful  that  it  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  a  conciliating  temper  would  have  had  much  ef- 
fect in  preventing  their  purposes  against  the  church  and 
state.  Mr.  Gilpin's  comparison  between  him  and  his  great 
predecessor  Cranmer  itppears  to  Us  worthy  of  consideration. 
**  Both,*'  says  that  elegant  writer,  **  were  good  men,  both 
were  equally  zealops  for  religion,  and  both  were  engaged 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  I  mean  not  to  ent^r  into  th« 
affair  of  introducing  episcopacy  in  Scotland  ;  nor  to  throw 
any  favourable  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  those 
times.  I  am  at  present  only  considering  the  measures 
which  the  two  archbishops  took  in  forwarding  their  respec- 
tive plans.  While  Cranmer  pursued  his  with  that  caution 
and  temper,  which  we  have  just  been  examining;  Laud, 
in  th^  violence  of  his  integrity  (for  he  was  certainly  ai 
well-meaning  man),  making  allowances  neither  for  men  nor 
opinions,  was  determined  to  carry  ail  before  him.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  did  nothing  which  he  attempted; 
while  CranQier  did  every  thing.  And  it  is  probable  that  if 
Henry  had  chosen  such  an  instrument  as  Laud,  be  would 
have  miscarried  in  his  point :  while  Charles  with  such  a 
primate  as  Cranmer,  would  either  have  been  successful  in 
his  schemes,  or  at  least  have  avoided  the  fatal  consequences 
that  ensued.*'  But,  whatever  Laud's  faults,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinance  of 
parliament,  in  defiance*of  the  statute  of  treasons,  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  by  a  stretch  of  prerogative  greater  than 
any  one  of  the  sovereign  whom  that  parliament  opposed. 

The  few  productions  we  have  of  archbishop  Laud  show 
^tfaat  his  time  was  more  occupied  in  active  life,  than  in 
studious  retirement,  and  demonstrate  but  little  of  that 
learning  which  was  very  justly  attributed  to  him.  Thes^ 
are,  1.  ^^  Seven  Sermons  preached  and  printed  on  several 
Occasions/'  reprinted  in  1651,  8vo.  2.  **  Short  Annou- 
ttons  upon  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  most  august  King 
James,'^  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  George  duke  of  Bucka. 

Vou  XX.  F 
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3.  *'  Aniw^r  to  the  Remonstrance  made  by  the  Home 
p(  Commons  in  1628.**  4.  **  His  Diary  by  Wharton  ia 
1694  ;  with  six  other  pieces,  and  several  letters,  especially 
one  to  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  on  his  embraoing  Popery.*' 
5.  *'  The  second  volume  of  the  Remains  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  written  by  himself,**  &c.  1700,  fol.  6.  **  OfficiHui 
Quotidianum  ;  or,  a  Manual  of  private  Devotions,**  1650, 
Svo.  7.  '*  A  Summiary  of  Devotions,**  1667, 12mo.  There 
are  about  18  letters  of  his  to  Gerard  John  Vossius,  printed 
by  Colomesius  in  his  edition  of  **  Vq^sii  EpistoU**  Lohd. 
1690,  fol.  Some  other  letters  of  his  are  published  at  the 
end  of  Usher*s  life  by  Dr.  Parr,  1686,  fol.  And  a.iew 
more  by  Dr.  Twells,  in  his  **  Life  of  Dr.  Pocock,*'  pre^ 
fixed  to  that  autboi^s  theological  works,  1645,  in  2  vols, 
folio." 

LAUDER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  forgery,  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  finished  his  studies  with  great  repu* 
tation,  and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  He  afterwards  taught  with,  success  the 
Latin  tongue  to  some  students  who  were  reconmiended  to 
him  by  the  professors.  In  1734,  Mr.  professor  Watt  fail- 
ing ill  of  that  sickness  of  which  he  died,  Lauder  taught  for 
him  the  Latm  class,  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and 
tried,  without  success,  to  be  appointed  professor,  in  his 
room.  He  failed  also  in  his  application  for  the  office  of 
librarian.  In  Feb.  1739,  he  stood  candidate,  with  eight 
others,  for  the  place  of  one  of'  the  masters  of  the  high 
school ;  but,  though  the  palm  of  literature  was  assigned  by 
the  judges  to  Lauder,  the  patrons  of  the  school  preferred 
one  of  his  opponents.  In  the  same  year  he  published  at 
Edinburgh  an  edition  of  **  Johnston's  Psalms,*'  or  rather.^ 
collection  of  Sacred  Latin  poetry,  in  2  vols,  but  his  hopes 
of  profit  from  this  were  disappointed.  In  1742,  although 
he  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr. 
Colin  Maclaurin,  professors  of  church  history  and  mathe- 
matics, to  the  mastership  of  the  grammar-school  at  Duo- 
dee,  tbeh  vacant,  we  find  him,  the  same  year,  in  LotidpQ, 
contriving  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  Milton;  an  att^nip^ 
'  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  km  pwn.  His  reason  for 
the  attack  has  been  referred  to  the  virulence  ofi  violeiit 

';^  *'  1  Whiirton*s  Troubles  waA  Tifal  of  Land.— Prynne^i  asd  Heylial  Lirtft.-^ 
Life  IB  Coates's  Uitt^of  ^adiog»-«'BiOf .  Brit.  &c.  ke* 
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paitj-spirit,  ,  which  triumphed    over   every  prindple  of 
honour  and  honesty.     He  began  first  to  retail  part  of  hia 
design  in  '*  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  1747;»and^ 
finding  that  his  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  enco^^ 
raged  in  1751  to  collect  them,  with  additions,  into  a  vo- 
lume, entitled  **  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  aud  Imitatiom 
of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost,'*  8vo.     The  fideDty 
of  his  quotations  had  been  doubted  by  several  people ;  and 
the  falsehood  of  them  was  soon  after  demonstrated  by  Or. 
Douglas,  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism  brought 
against  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself  (Convicted  of 
forgeries  and  gross  impositions  on  the  public.     In  a  letter 
humbly  addressed  to  the  rigllt  honourable  the  earl  of  Bath,'* 
J  75 1, 8vo.     The  appearance  of  this  detection  overwhelmed 
Lauder  with  confusion.     He  subscribed  a  confession,  dic- 
tated by  Dr.  Johnson,  on  whom  he  had  imposed^  in  which 
he  ingenuously  acknowledged  -bis  of&nce,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  injury  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  disappointment  of  his  expectations  of  profit 
from  the  publication  of  ^<  Johnston's  Psalms."     This  mis- 
fortune he  ascribed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr.  Pope's  Dunciad^ 
book  iv.  ver.  iii.  and  thence  originated  his  rancour  against 
Milton.     He  afterwards  imputed  his  conduct  to  other  mo- 
tives, abused  the  few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance 
him ;  and,  finding  that  his  own  character  was  not  ;to  be 
retrieved,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoes,> 
where  he  was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  in 
Bridgetown,  but  was  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  universal   contempt     *^  He 
died,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  ''some  time  about  the  year  1771, 
us  my  friend  Mr.  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman 
-  who  read  the  funeral-service  over  him."     It  may  be  added, 
that  notwithstanding  Lauder's  pretended  regret  for  his  at- 
tack on  Milton,  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  1754,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  The  Grand  Impostor  de- 
tected, or  Milton   convicted  of  forgery  against  Charles  I." 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  of  that  year,  pro- 
bably by  Johnson.  * 

LAUNAY   (FRANas  de),  an  able  French  lawyer,  was 
bom  August  6,.  1612,  at  Angers..    He  was  received  ad vo- 

•^  Nl<4ioU*f  llo#v^-*^-^^**"''^"**  ^^^  ^^  Roddimap,'  p.  146.— Hawkitit  aad 
BostitU'i  Liv«s  of  Johjifod.— Gent.  Mag  i  leo  Mcz. 
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cate  at  I*aris  1638,  became  eminent  afterwardji  at  the  bar, 
aiid  was  the  first  professor  of  French  law  at  the  college  of 
Gambray,  that  chair  being  newly  founded  1680.  He  died 
July  9,  1693,  aged  81.  His  works  are»  ^*  Commentaries 
on  Anthony  LoisePs  Instituts  Coutumiers/'  1688,  8vo; 
"  'traii^  du  Droit  de  Chasse/'  1681,  12mo  ;  "  R^marques 
mir  rinstituiion  du  Droit  Romain,  et  du  Droit  Francois,'* 
1686,  4to,  and  other  valuable  works. ' 

LAUNAV  (Peter  de),  a  learned  and  judicious  pro- 
testant  v^riter,  was  born  1573,  at  Blois,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  that  city.  At  the 
age  of  forty,  he  resigned  a  post  in  the  exchequer,  the 
title  of  king's  secretary,  and  al^  prospects  of  advancement^ 
that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  sacred  writings; 
and  from  that  time  till  he  was  eighty-nine,  rose  constantly 
at  four  in  the  morning,  to  read  and  meditate  on  Scripture. 
The  French  protestants  placed  an  extraordinary  confidenbe 
in  him.  He  was  deputed  to  all  the  synods  of  his  province, 
and  to  almost  every  national  synod  held  in  bis  time,  and 
died  in  1662,  greatly  lamented.  His  works  are,  '^  Para- 
phrases'' on  all  Su  Paul's  Epistles,  on  Daniel,  Ecclesia^es, 
ttje  Proverbs,  and  Revelations;  and  *'  Remarks  on  the 
Bible,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  difficult  words,  phrases^ 
and  metaphors,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  Geneva,  1667, 
'4t6.  These  two  works  are  much  valued.  He  wrote  also 
a  treatise  '^  De  la  Sainte  C6ue,"  and  another,  *^  Sur  le 
Mill^narisme.'** 

LAUNOI  (John  de),  or  Laukoius,  a  very  learned  man 
and  votuminous  writer,  was  born  about  1601,  and  took  a 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1636.  He  made  a  journey 
to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his  ideas  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  there  procured  the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
Leo  AUatius  and  Holsten.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
shut  himself  up,  entering  uport  an  extensive  course  of 
reading,  and  making  collections  upon  all  subjects.  He 
h^ld  at  bis  house  every  Monday  a  meeting  where  the 
learned  conversed  on  many  topics,  but  particularly  on  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church ;  and  they  cordially  agreed  in  condemning  such 
legends  as  the  apostolate  of  St.  Dionysius  th^  Areopagite , 
into  France,  the  voyage  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalen! 
into  Provence,  and  a  multitude  of  other  traditions.     Lau-' 

t  Moreri.— Kiceron,  vol.  XV.-— Diet.  Hitt. 
•  Diet.  HUt. 
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noi  was  suob  an  enemy  to  legendary  saints,  that  Voltaire 
records  a  curate  of  St.  Eustachius,  as  saying,  **  I  always 
make  the  most  profound  obeisance  to  Mr.  Launoi,  for  fear 
he  should  take  from  me  my  St.  Eustacbius.'*  He  died  at 
cardinal  d'Estr^es's  hotel,  March  10,  1678,  aged  75,  and 
was  buried  at  the  convent  of  the  Minimes  de  la  Place 
Roiale,  to  whom  be  left  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  all 
the  rituals  which  be  had  collected,  and  half  bis  books ;  be- 
queathing the  remainder  to  the  seminary  at  Laon.  Few 
men  were  so  industrious  and  so  disinterested,  as  M.  de 
l.auno],  who  persisted  in  refusing  all  the  benefices  which 
were  offered  him,  and  lived  in  a  plain,  frugal  manner, 
coQtented  with  his  books  and  his  private  fortune,  though 
the  latter  was  but  mioderate.  He  was  an  enemy  to  vice 
and  ambition,  charitable,  benevolent,  a  kind  friend,  ever 
consistent  in  his  conduct,  and  submitted  to  be  excluded 
from  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  rather  than  sign  the 
censure  of  M.  Arnauld,  though  he  differed  in  opinion  from 
that  celebrated  doctor  on  the  subject  of  Grace. 

His  works  were  collected  by  the  abbe  Granet,  and  pub- 
lished in  1731,  10  vols,  folio;  his  <^  Letters"  had  been 
printed  before  at  Cambridge,  1689,  fol.  The  principal  of 
the  other  works  contained  in  this  edition  are,  the  famous 
treatise  ^'  De  vari&  Aristotelis  fortune,'*  and  *^  Hist,  du  Col- 
lege de  Navarre,"  containing  some  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  and  inquiries  on  several  points  of  history  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  All  M.  de  Launoy's  works  discover 
great  reading,  and  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  forcibly  defends  the  liberties  of  the  Gallicap 
church,  and  shews  much  penetration  and  skill  in  criti- 
cism. His  style  is  neither  nowery  nor  polished,  nor  is  hjs 
reasoning  always  just :  but  he  fully  compensates  for  these 
defects  by  the  variety  of  his  subjects,  and  the  depth  of  his 
learning.  * 

LAURA.    See  PET.RABCH. 

LAURIERE  (EusEBius  James  de),  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
and  learned  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born 
July  31,  1659,  and  was  the  son  of  James  de  Lauriere,  a 
surgeon.  He  attended  but  little  to  the  bar,  his  life  being 
almost  whoUy^spent  in  study,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 

{)lored,  with  indefatigable  pains,  every  part  of  the  French 
aw,  both  ancient  and  modern,    formed  friendships  with 

.  1  ITicnoD,  vol.  ZXXlI.^-Geo.  J>iet.-*Saxii  OaonMAticoiw 
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men  of  learning,  and  was  esteemed  by  all  the  most  able 
magistrates.     He  died  at  Paris,  January  9,   1728,  aged  69, 

^  leaving  many  valuable  works,  some  of  which  he  wrote  in 

conjunction  with  Claude  Berroyer,  another  eminent  advo« 
cate  of  Paris.  The  principal  are,   I.  ^'  De  Torigine  du  Droit 

I  d*Amortissement,"    1692,    12(no;    2.  ^*  Texte  des  Cou- 

tumes  delaPr6v6t£  et  Vicomt^  de  Paris,  avec  des  Notes,** 

^  12mo;    3.  **  Bibliotheque  des  Coutumes,*'    4to ;  .4.'M. 

LoisePs  *' Instituts  Coutumiers,*'  with  notes,  Paris,  1710, 
2  vols.  12mo,  a  very  valuable  edition  ;  5.  **  Trait^  des  In* 
atitutions  et  des  Substitutions  contractuelles,*'  2  vols.  12mo. 
6.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  collection  of  **  Or- 
dinances** of  the  French  kings,  which  valuable  and  very 
interesting  work  has  been  continued  by  M.  Secousse,  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres, 
and  M.  de  Villeraut,  to  1 1  vols.  fol. ;  7.  **  Le  Glossaire 
du  Droit  Frangois,*'  1704,  4to,  &c.* 

LAVATER  (John  Caspar),  the  celebrated  physiogno- 
mist, was  bom  at  Zurich,  Nov.  15,  1741.  He  was  from 
his  earliest  years  of  a  gentle,  timid  disposition,  but  rest- 
less in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  At  school  he  was  per- 
petually varying  his  studies  by  attempting  mechanical  ope- 
rations, and  often  showed  indications  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion in  his  amusements.  When  he  reached  the  upper 
classes  of  school,  his  diligence  in  study  was  encouraged  by 
the  advice  of  Bodmer  and  Breitenger,  and  quickened  by  a 
wish  to  emulate  some  school-fellows  of  superior  talent. 
His  turn  of  thinking  was  original,  liberal,  and  manly.  As 
be  grew  up  he  wrote  some  essays  on  subjects  of  morals  and 
religion,  which  gained  him  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
Having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  reading  and  in- 
struction for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  admitted 
into  orders  in  May  1761,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  tra- 
velled with  the  brothers  Hess,  two  amiable  friends,  of  whom 
death  deprived  him,  and,  with  Henry  Fuseli,  our  cele^ 
brated  painter.  They  went  over  Prussia,  under  the  tuition 
of  professor  Sulzer,  and  Lavater  made  a  considerable  stay 
with  Spalding,  then  curate  of  Barth  in  Pomeranian  Prus- 
sia, jind  afterwards  counsellor  of  the  grand  consistory.  On 
bis  return  to  Zurich  he  became  a  very  eloqSent  and  much 
admired  preacher,  and  proved  himself  the  father  of  his  flock 
by  the  most  benevolent  attention  to  their  wants  bodily  and 

»  Clui«fepit.*.Kiceroii,  toI.  XXXVII.— Diet.  Hiit. 
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mental.  After  having  been  for  some  years  deacon  of  the 
Orphans'  church,  he  was  in  1774  appointed  first  pastor.  In 
1778  the  parishioners  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  only 
persons  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  who  have  a  right  to  cliuse 
their  own  minister,  made  choice^  of  Lavat^r  as  deacon; 
and,  in  1786,  as  first  pastor.  Here  he  remained,  intent  on 
the  duties  of  his  office,,  and  on  his  physiognoikiical  studies 
until  Zurich  was  stormed  in  1797.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
wounded  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
important  benefits ;  from  the  effects  of  this  he  never  reco- 
vered, although  he  lived  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties 
till  Jan.  2,  1801,  when  be  expired  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^*  Swiss  Songs,**  which 
he  composed  at  the  desire  of  the  Helvetic  society,  and 
which  were  sung  in  that  society,  and  in  other  cantons.  2. 
Three  collections  of  **  Spiritual  Songs,  or  Hymns,'*  and 
two  volumes  of  *^  Odes,**  in  blank  verse.  3.  **  Jesus  Me8-> 
siah,  or  the  Evangelists  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,**  4  vols,  a 
poetical  history  of  our  Saviour,  ornamentied  with  72  en- 
gravings from  his  designs,  executed  by  Chodoweiki,  Lips, 
&c.  4.  ".A  Look  into  Eternity,**  which  being  severely 
criticised  by  Gothe,  Lavater,  who  loved  truth  in  every 
shape,  instead  of  being  offended  at  the  liberties  he  took, 
sought  out  the  author,  and  became' his  friend  and  cori-e- 
spondent.  5.  "  The  secret  Journal  qf  a  Self-Observer,** 
which  was  published  here  in  1795.  ^In  this  Lavater  un- 
veils his  secret  conduct,  and  displays  the  motions  of  his 
heart*.  It  may  justly  be  said  that  every  good  heart  is 
generally  in  unison  with  him,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
differ  from  many  of  his  opinions,  and  not  to  perceive  in 
them  an  uncommon  degree  of  extravagance  and  enthu- 
siasm. We  learn  from  his  Journal,  however,  and  indeed 
from  all  his  works,  that  a  warm  desire  to  promote  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures,  was  the 
principal  feature  in  his  character,  and  the  leading  motive 
of  all  be  did.  Next  to  these  were  an  indefatigable  placa- 
bility, and  an  inexhaustible  love  for  his  enemies. 

But  his  physiognomical  work  is  that  which  procured  him 
most  reputation  in  Europe.  Accident  is  said  to  have  led 
him  to  the  study  of  physiognomy  ;  standing  one  day  at  a 
window,  with  Dr.  Zimmerman,  he  was  led  to  make  such 

*  Bfany  of  liU  opinions  and  f tosa-     '*  Aphoritms,'*  a  trantlatioD  of  which 
lartiiot  art    alio   perceivable  io  bis     was  |inblished  by  Mr.  Faselt  in  1*788. 
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remarks  on  the  singular  countenance  of  a  soldier  that  was 
passing  by,  as  induced  Zin^merman  to  urge  hipi  to  pursue 
^d  methodize  his  ideas.  He  accordingly  considered  the 
9i]bject  inore  ^seriously,  and  acquired  not  only  a  fondness 
for  it,  but  a  steady  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  physio- 
gnomical  science,  and  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  ^isco- 
yeries  he  had  made  in  it.  In  1776,  he  published  thie  grsfe 
fpuits  of  his  labours  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  **  F|rag?- 
ipents,'*  in  which  he  took  a  wide  range  of  inquiry,  ^nd 
carried  his  ideas  of  physiognomy  beyond  the  observation 
of  those  parts  of  the  countenance  which  exhibit  to  a  cqmr 
ipon  eye  the  impressions  of  mental  qualities  and  affections, 
and  maintained,  as  a  leading  position,  *^  that  the  powers 
and  Faculties  of  the  mind  have  representative  signs  in  the 
solid  parts  of  the  countenance."  Twp  more  volumes  ap- 
pieared  in  succession^  which  presented  a  most  extraordinarj 
assemblage  of  curious  observations,  subtle  and  refined  rea- 
soning, delicate  feeling,  and  philanthropical  and  pious 
sentiment,  together  with  a  large  admixture  of  p^radoK, 
mysticism,  whim,  and  extravagance.  The  whole  is  illus* 
trated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings  ;  many  of  which 
are  bigbly  finished  and  singqlarly  expressive.  The  work 
was  soon  translated  into  the  French  and  English  languages, 
and  for  a  time  became  the  favourite  topic  of  literary  dis^ 
oussion,  but  has  now  cefwed  to  maintain  much  interest. 
Lavater,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  in  this 
art,  but  was  so  &r  carried  avyi^y  by  his  imagination,  as  to 
believe  in  the  continuation  of  miracles,  and  the  power  of 
casting  out  spirits  to  these  days ;  opinions  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  make  public,  and  maintain  wi(h  all  boldness^' 

LAVINGTON  (George),  an  English  prelate,  ai^d  very 
eminent  scholar,  was  descended  from  a  family  long  s^tled 
in  Wiltshire,  and  was  born  at  the  parsonage- bouse  of  Mil* 
denhall,  in  the  above  county,  and  baptised  Jan.  18,  1683, 
his  grandfather.  Constable,  being  then  rector  of  that  pa«- 
rish.  Joseph,  father  to  bisbop  Lavington,  is  supposed  to 
have  exchanged  bis  original  benefice  of  Broad  Hintop,  in 
\Viltsbire,  for  Newton  Longville,  in  Bucks,  a  livipg  i^nd 
a  manor  belonging  to  New  college.  In  Oxford.  Trans- 
planted thither,  and  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
several  members ^f  that  society,    he  was  encouraged  to 

^  Meitter't  Portrmittdes  JiOBuaet  Uluttrei  ds  la  Suiue.-^Reet't  CjdopiedM. 
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.  ^dacftte  the  eldeit  of  bii  numerous  cbildr^o,  G^rgei  tb^ 
gubject  of  tbis  articlei    at  Wykehaoa^s  foundatioiii  n^iif 
Winchester,  from  when^  be  succeeded  to  a  fellowship  of 
New  college,  early  in  tbe  reign  of  queen  Anne.     George, 
wbile  yet  a  schoolbovy  bad  produced  a  Greek  translation 
of  Virgil's  eclogues,  in  the  style  and  dialect  of  Theocritus, 
VFbich  is  still  preserved  at  Winchester  in  aSiinuscript.     At 
ibe  university  he  was  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  learning, 
ind  ^qMally  so  by  a  marked  attachmeot  to  the  protestant 
si^ccession,  at  a  period  wlien  a  zeal  of  that  kind  could  pro<* 
ipisi^'  bim  neithe[r  preferment  uor  popularity^    But  if  some 
of  b|s  contemporaries  thought  bis  ardour  itv  a  good  cause 
excessive,  still  their  affectipn  and  esteem  for  bim  remained 
undiminished  by  any  difference  of  political  sentiment.     lo 
1717,  be  was  presented  by  his  callege  to  their  rectory  of 
Hayford  Warren,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Oxford.    Before  this 
his  talents  and  principles  bad/rQcommeuded  him  to  the 
fiotice  of  many  emiueut  persons  in  church  and  state. 
Among  others  Talbot,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  intended 
)iim  for  the  benefice  of  Hook  Norton,  to  which  his  suc- 
cessor, bishop  Potter,  collated  him,     £arl  Coningsby  not 
only  appointed  bim  bis  owp  domestic  chaplain,  but  intro-» 
duped  him  in  the  s^ipe  capacity  to  the  court  of  king  George 
I.     In  this  reign  be  was  preferred  to  a  stall  in  the  cathe* 
deal  church  of  Worcester,  which  he  always  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  happiest  events  of  his  life,  since  it  laid  tbe 
foundation  of  that  close  intimacy  which  ever  after  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  learned  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  tbe  dean. 
No  sooner  was  Dr.  Hare  removed  to  St.  Pau^s,  than  he 
«s:erted  all  his  iuBuence  to  draw  his  friend  to  the  capital 
after  him ;  and  bis  endeavours  were  so  successful  that  Or, 
{^yington  was  appointed  in  1739»  to  be  a  canon  residen* 
tiary  of  tbat  church,  and  in  consequence  of  this  station, 
obtained  successively  the  rectories  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
and  St.  Michael  Bassisbaw,     In  both  parishes  be  was  es- 
teemed a  minister  attentive  to  his  duty,  and  an  instructive 
and  awakening  preacher.     He  would  probably  never  have 
thought  of  any  other  advancement,  if  the  death  of  Dr.  StiU 

'  iiagfleet,  dean  of  Worcester,  in  1746,  had  not  recalled  to. 
liis  memory  the  pleasing  ideas  of  many  years  spent  in  that 
«ity,  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  friends,  however,  bad 
higher  views  for  him ;  and,  therefore,  on  the  death  of 
bishop  Clagget,  lord  chancellor  Hardwick,  and  the  duke 
of  NewcastUf,  recommended  him  to  the  Isingy  to  fill  tbe 
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vacancy,  without  bis  solicitation  or  knowledge.  From  tbi* 
time  be  resided  at  Exeter  among  his  clergy,  a  faichful  add 
vigilant  pastor,  and  died  universally  lamented,  Sept.  13, 
1762;  crowning  a  life  that  had  been  devoted  to  God*s 
honour  and  service,  by  a  pious  act  of  resignation  to  his 
will ;  for  the  last  words  pronounced  by  his  faultering  tongue,* 
were  £io(a  tm  0t» — **  Glory  to  God."  He  married  Francis 
Maria,  daughter  of  Lave,  of  Corf  Mullion,  Dorset,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  .this  kingdom  from  the  (mopish  perse- 
cution in  France.  She  survived  the  bishop  little  morcr 
than  one  year,  after  an  union  of  forty  years.  Their  only 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  rev.  N.  Nutcombe,  of  Nutcombe, 
in  Devonshire,  and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter. 
Bishop  Lavington  published  only  a  few  occasional  sermons, 
except  his  **  Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  Papists 
compared,*'  three  parts*;  which  involved  him  in  a  tem- 
porary controvery  with  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Wesley.* 

LAVOISIER*  (Anthony  Lawrence),  a  distinguished 
chemical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  1743.  His  father,  a  man  of  opulence,' sparing  no 
expence  on  his  education,  he  displayed  very  early  .proofs 
of  the  extent  and  success  of  his  studies,  especially  in  the 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  1764,  when  the  French 
government  proposed  a  prize  question,  relative  to  the  best 
method  of  lighting  the  streets  of  a  large  city,  Lavoisier 
presented  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  which  was  highly 
approved,  printed  at  the  expence  of  the*  academy  of 
sciences,  and  obtained  for  him  the  present  of  a  gold  medal 
from  the  king,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  academy,  at  a  public  sitting,  in  April  1766. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 
learned  body,  of  which  he  was  constantly  one  of  the  most 
active  and  useful  associates.  About  the  same  time,  he 
was  occupied  in  experimental  researches  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ;  such  as  the  analysb  of  the  gypsum  found  in  the 


•  "  The  bishop  of  Exeter's  book 
against  the  Methodists  is,  I  thiuk,  on 
the  whole,  composed  well  enough 
(though  it  be  a  bad  copy  of  SUIIing- 
fleet's  famous  book  of  the  '*  Fanaticism 
of  the  Chorch  of  Rome)"  to  do  the  exe- 
cution he  intended.  In  poshing  the 
Methodists,  to  make  them  iikg  every 
thing  that  is  bad,  he  compares  their 
teaticiim  t»  the  ancient  mysteries; 


but,  as  the  mysteries,  if  they  had  ever 
been  good,  were  not,  iu  the  bishop'a 
opinion,  bad  enough  for  this  purpose, 
hetber^re  endeavours  to  show  against 
me,  that  they  were  abominations  even 
from  the  beginning.  As  this  contra- 
dicts all  antiquity  bo  evidently,  I 
thought  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  me 
to  take  any  notice  of  him." — Warbur- 
ton's  LeUers  to  Hurd,  p.  S6,  4to  edit. 


i^Folwhele't  Hitt.  of  DeTontbire,  vol.  L  p.  313. 
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neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  the  crystallization  of  salt;  the 
properties  of  water ;  and  in  exploring  the  pliienomena  of 
thunder,  and  of  the  aurora  borealis  :  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  several  dissertations  on  these  and  other  topics, 
practical  and  speculative,  which  appeared  in  different  pe- 
riodical works.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1770 
were  published  his  observations  on  the  nature  of  water, 
and  on  the  experiments  which  had  been  supposed  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  its  conversion  into  earth.  He  proved,  by 
a  careful  repetition  of  these  experiments,  that  the  earthy 
deposit,  left  after  repeated  distillations  of  water,  proceeded 
solely  from  an  abrasion  of  the  vessels  employed.  Lavoisier 
performed  several  journeys  into  various  parts  of  France,  in 
company  with  M.  Guettard  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
collected  a  store  of  materials  for  a  lithological  and  minera- 
logical  history  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  chart.  These  materials  were  the 
basis  of  a  great  work  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and 
on  the  formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  :  two  interesting 
sketches  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy for  1772  and  1787. 

Between  these  two  periods,  Lavoisier,  s^truck  with  the 
discoveries  that  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Black,  and  pursued 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  respecting  the  properties  of  certain 
aeriform  substances,  ga^es,  or  factitious  airs,  entered  into 
the  same  field  of  research,  and  published  the  result  df  his 
experiments  in  1774,  in  his  **  Opuscules  Chymiques,** 
which  contained  not  only  a  clear  and  elegant  view  of  all 
that  had  hitherto  been  done,  in  regard  to  gaseous  or  a^ri- 
forJti  fluids,  but  also  several  originaf  experiments,  re- 
markable for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 

The  existence  df  a  gaseous  body,  in  a  fixed  or  solid 
state,  in  the  mild  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which,  when 
expelled  from  these  substances,  assumed  an  atrial  form, 
and  left  them  in  a  caustic  state,  as  well  as  its  production  * 
during  the  combustion  of  fuel,  had  been  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Black  ;  and  Bergman  had  shown  that  this  air  possessed 
acid  properties.  Dr.  Priestley  had  also  submitted  it  to 
various  experiments  in  1767,  but  the  honour  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  constituent  parts  of  this  acid  gas,  or  fixable 
air,  was  reserved  for  Lai'oisier.  He  now  turned  his  ex- 
perimental researches'  to  the  subject  of  the  ealcination  of 
metals.  It  had  already  been  shewn  by  Rey  and  Hombere, 
that  metals  acquire  an  augmentation  of  weight  during  caT- 
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cinfttiop  ;  but  they  differed  in  the  causes  of  this  augmen- 
tation. Lavoisier^  who  published  the  result  of  his  expe- 
riments on  the  subject  in  1774,  demonstrated  that  a  given 
quantity  of  air  was  requisite  for  the  calcination  of  a  given 
quantity  of  tin  ;  that  a  part  of  the  air  is  absorbed  doring 
this  process,  by  which  not  only  the  bulk,  but  ihe  weight 
of  the  air  is  diminished ;  that  the  weight  of  the  tin  is 
increased  during  the  same  process;  and  lastly,  that  the 
weight  acquired  by  the  tin  is  exactly  equal  to  that  which 
as  lost  by  the  air. 

Thus,  by  a  few  simple,  accurate,  and  welUchosen  ex- 
periments, Lavoisier  had  apparently  arrived  at  the  legiw 
timate  inference,  that  during  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  acids,  whether  with  carbonaceous  matter,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus,  and  also  doring  that  of  the  calcination  of  me- 
tals, an  absorption  and  fixation  of  air  take  place ;  and  thus 
he  gained  a  glimpse  of  principles,  in  the  view  of  which  his 
singular  sagacity  in  devising  experiments,  and  his  accu- 
racy in  executing  them,  would  in  all  probability  have  alone 
conducted    him  to  those  brilliant  results   to   which  Dr. 
Priestley  so  materially  contributed.     The  synthetic  proofs 
only  of  this  union  of  air  with  the  base  had  been  as  yet  as- 
certained ;  but  Dr.  Priestley  first  furnished   the  analytic 
proof,  by  dissevering  the  combination  ;  a  discovery  which 
at  once  advanced  the  n^cent  theory  of  Lavoisier,  and,  in 
his  bands,  became  the  source  of  more  than  one  important 
conclusion.     In  August  1774,  Dr.  Priestley  discovered  that 
by  heating  certain  metallic  calces,  especially  the  calcined 
mercury  (the  precipitate  per  se,  as  it  was  then  called)  a 
quantity  of  air  was'  separated,  while  the  mercury  resumed 
its  metallic  form ;  and  this  air,  which  he  found  was  much 
purer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  he  called,  from  the 
theory  of  the  time,  dephlogisticated  air.     Having  communi- 
cated this  discovery  to  Lavoisier,  the  latter  published  a 
memoir  in  1775,  in  which  he  shewed,  in  conformity  with 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  th^t  the  mercurial  pre- 
cipitate/'^r  s€,  by  being  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  out  a    • 
highly  respirable  air  (called  since  oxygtn)^  and  is  itself  re«» 
duced  to.  the  metallic  state ;  that  combustible  bodies  burn 
in  this  air  with  increased  brilliancy ;  and  that  the  same 
mercurial  calx,  if  heated  with  charcoal,  gives  out  not  the 
pure  air,  but  fixed  air ;  whence  he  concluded  that  fixed  air 
is  eemposed  of  charcoal  and  the  pure  air.    It  has,  therefore^ 
since  been  called  carhmc  add. 
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A  second  rery  important  consequence  of  Dr.PriestYey^f 
discovery  of  the  pure  or  vital  air,  was  the  analjMis  of  the 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  which  was  accomplished  by  Lavoisier 
in  the  following  manner.  He  included  some  mercury  in  a 
close  vessel,  together  wiih  a  known  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  kept  it  for  some  days  in  a  boiling  state ;  by  de« 
grees  a  small  quantity  of  the  red  calx  was  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  metal ;  and  when  this  ceased  to  be  produced 
«the  contents,  of  tLe  vessel  were  examined.  The  air  was 
found  to  be  diminished  both  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  to 
have  .been  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  supporting 
combustion  or  animal  life ;  part  of  the  meroury  was  found 
converted  into  the  red  calx,  or  precipitate /»^  ^^;  and, 
which  was  extremely  satisfactory,  the  united  weight  of  the 
mercury  and  the  precipitate  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
original  mercury,  by  precisely  the  same  amount  as  the  air 
had  lost.  To  complete  the  demonstration,  the  precipitate 
was  then  heated,  according  to  Dr.  Priestley*s  first  expe- 
riment,  and  decomposed  into  fluid  mercury  and  an  air 
which  had  all  the  properties  of  vital  air ;  and  this  air,  when 
mixed  with  the  unrespirable  reddue  of  the  original  air  of 
the  receiver,  composed  an  clastic  fluid  possessing  the  same 
properties  as  atmospherical  air.  The  vital  air  was  after- 
wards made  the  subject  of  various  experiments  in  respect 
to  the  calcination  of  metals,  to  the  combustion  and  conver- 
sion of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  into  acids,  &c*  in  which 
processes  it  was  found  to  be  the  chief  agent.  Hence  it 
was  named  by  Lavoisier  oxygen  (or  generator  of  acids),  and 
the  unrespirable  residue  of  the  atmosphere  was  called  atot 
(i.  e.  incapable  of  supporting /z/ir). 

The  new  theory  thus  acquired  farther  support  and  con- 
sistency ;  oxygen  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
and  important  agents  of  chemistry  and  of  nature ;  combus-* 
tion,  acidification,  and  calcination  (or,  as  it  wastiow  called, 
oxtfdation^  the  calces  being  also  termed  oxyds^  i.  e.  some** 
thing 'approaching  to,  or  resembling  acids],  were  proved 
to  be  processes  strikingly  analogous  to  each  other ;  all  ac<p 
cording  in  these  points,  that  they  produced  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  a  fixation  of  the  oxygenous 
portion  in  the  substance  acidified  or  calcined. 

Time  alone  seemed  now  requisite  to  establish  these  doc- 
trines, by  exemplifying  them  in  other  departments  of  che* 
mical  research.  In  1777  six  memoirs  were  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  sciences  by  Lavoisier,  in  which  biS' 
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former  experimentt  were  coofirmed,  and  new  advincei 
were  loade  to  a  contiderable  extent.  Oar  coantrymen. 
Black  and  Crawford,  .in  their  researcbes  respecting  latent 
heat,  and  the  different  capacities  of  bodies  under  different 
circumstances,  had  laid  a  solid  foundation,  on  which  the. 
doctrines  of  combustion,  resulting  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, might  be  perfected,  and  the  cause  of  the  light 
and  beat  connected  with  it  might  be  explained.  The  first 
mentioned  philosopher,  Dr*  Black,  had  shewn,  that  a  solid, , 
when  it  is  made  to  assume  a  liquid  ^  form,  and  a  liquid, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  vappur,  absorbs  or  combines 
with,  and  renders  latent,  a  large  portion  of  heat,  which  is 
again  parted  with,  becomes  free  and  cognizable  by  the 
sense  of  feelingi  and  by  the  thermometer,  when  the  va- 
pour is  again  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  the  liquid  be- 
comes  j^olid.  In  like  manner,  it  was  now  said  by  Lavoisier^ 
during  the  process  of  combifstion,  the.  oxygen,  which  was 
previously  in  a  gaseous  state,  is  suddenly  combined  witl| 
the  substance  burnt  into  a  liquid  or  solid.  Hence  all  the 
latent  heat,  which  was  essential  to  its  gaseous  state,  being 
instantaneously  liberated  in  large  quantity,  produces  flame, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  very  condensed  free  heat. 
About  the  same  time,  the  analogy  of  the  operation  and 
necessity  of  oxygen  in  the  function  of  respiration,  with  the 
preceding  hypothesis  of  combustion,  was  pointed  out  by 
Lavoisier.  In  the  process  of  respiration,  it  was  found  that, 
although  atmospheric  air  is  inhaled,  carbonic  acid  and  azot 
are  expired.  This  animal  operation,  said  Lavoisier,  is  a 
species  of  slow  combustion  :  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites 
with  the  superfluous  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  and  pro* 
duces  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latent  or  combined  caloric 
(the  matter  of  heat)  is  set  free,  and  thus  supplies  the  ani- 
mal heat.  Ingenious  and  beautiful,  however,  as' this  ex- 
tension of  the  analogy  appeared,-  the  subject  &f  animsd 
temperature  is  still  under  many  obscurities  and  difficulties. 
The  phenomena  of /chemistry,  however,  were  now  ex- 
plicable upon  principles  more  simple,  consistent,  and  sa- 
tisfactory than  by  the  aid  of  any  former  theory  ;  and  the 
Lavoisierian  doctrines  were  everywhere  gaining  ground. 
But  there  yet  remained  a  formidable  objection  to  them, 
which  was  derived  from  a  circumstance  attending  the  so- 
lution of  metals  in  acids ;  to  wit,  the  production  bf  a  con- 
aidierable  quantiiy  of  inflammuble  air.  If  salphoric  acid 
(formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol)  consists  only 
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pf  sulphur  and  oxygen,  it  was  said,  how  does  it  happeoi 
that  wheu  these  two  substances/  with  a  little  water,  come 
in  contact,  they  should  produce  a  large  quantity  of  inflam* 
mable  air  during  their  re-action  ?     This  objection  was  uq« 
answerablei  and  appeared  to  be  fatal  to  the  whole  theory  : 
but  it  wa5  most  opportunely  converted  into  an  argument 
in  its  favour,  by  the  great  discovery  of  the  decomposition 
of  water,  made  by  Mr,  Cavendish  ;  who  resolved  that  ele- 
ment, as  it  was  formerly  esteemed,  into  oxygen  and  iuflam« 
inable  air.     The  latter  has  since,  therefore,  been  called 
hydrogen^  or  generator  of  water.     This  experiment  was 
repeated  with  full  success  by  Lavoisier  and  his  associates  ia 
1783  I  and  the  discovery  was  farther  established  by  a  sue* 
cessful  experiment  of  the  same  chemists,  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale,  in  which,  by  combining  the  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  they  produced  water,  and  thus  adding  synthesis 
to  analysis,  brought  the  fact  to  demonstration. 

This  new  view  of  chemical  phenomena,  together  with 
(he  immense  accession  of  new  compounds  and  substances, 
which  the  labours  of  modern  experimentalists  had  brought 
to  light,  appeared  to  demand  a  correspondent  alteration  in 
the  nomenclature.  Accordingly,  a  committee  of  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  chemists,  of  whom  Lavoisier  wais 
the  most  conspicuous,  undertook  the  arduous  task,  and 
produced  a  regular  system  of  nomenclature,  derived  from 
the  Gre^k  language,  which,  although  far  from  being  fault* 
less,  and  notwithstanding  much  opposition  with  which  it 
was  at  first  treated,  has  become  the  universal  language  of 
chemical  science,  and  has  been  adopted  even  in  pharmacy 
and  medicine.  His  work,  entitled  **  Elemens  de  Chymie," 
which  was  publbhed  in  1789,  was  a  model  of  scieotifio 
composition. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  M.  Lavoisier  principally  as  a 
chemical  philosopher,  in  which  character  he  has  founded 
his  great  claims  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  posterity. 
But  the  other  arts  and  sciences  are  indebted  to  him  for 
considerable  services  which  he  rendered  them,  both  in  a 
public  and  private  capacity.  In  France,  more  than  in  any 
other  Qountry,  men  of  science  have  been  consulted  in  mat* 
ters  oif  public  concern;  and  the  reputation  of  Lavo^si^r. 
caused  him  to  be  applied  to,  in  1776,  to  superintend  t^e 
ihanu£acture  of  gunpowder,  by  the  minister  Turgpt«  By 
tVe  application  of  his  chemical  knowledge  to  this  manut^- 
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ture,  be  was  enabled  to  increase  the  explosive  force  of  the 
powder  by  one'ffourtb ;  and  while  he  suppressed  the  trou- 
blesome regulations  for  the  collection  of  its  materials  from 
private  houses,  previously  adopted,  he  quintupled  the  pro- 
duce. The  academy  of  sciences  received  many  services 
from  his  hands,  fn  addition  to  the  communication  of  forty 
papers,  rci.itive  to  many  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
philosojjhical  chemistry,  which  viere  printed  in  the  twenty 
volumes  of  xMemuirs,  from  1772  to  1793,  he  most  actively 

Efomoted  a)l  its  useful  plans  and  researches,  being  a  mem-» 
er  of  its  bo£ird  uf  consuhation,  and,  when  appointed  to 
the  office  of  treasurer,  he  introduced  order  into  its  ac- 
counts, and  economy  into  its  expenditure..    When  the  new 
system  of  measures  was  proposed,  he  contributed  some 
new  and  accurate  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  metals. 
The  national  convention  consulted  him  with  advantage  con- 
cerning the  best  method  of  manufacturing  assignats,  and 
of  securing  them  against  forgery.     Agriculture  early  en- 
f^aged  his  attention,  and  he  allotted  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  on  his  estate  in  the  Vendome,  for  the  purpose  of  ex* 
perimental  farming.     The  committee  of  the   constituent 
assembly  of  1791,  appointed  to  form  an  improved  system 
of  taxation,  claimed  the  assistance  of  his  extensive  know- 
ledge; and  he  drew  up,  for  their  information,  an  extract, 
of  a  large  work  on  the  diflferent  productions  of  the  country 
and  their  consumption,  for  which  h^  had  been  long  col- 
lecting materials.     This  was  printed  by  order  of  the  assem- 
bly,  under  the  title  of  ^^Richesses  Territoriales  de  la 
France,'*  and  was  esteemed  the  'most  valuable  memoir  on 
the  subject.     In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  national  treasury ;  and  he  intro- 
duced into  that  department  such  order  and  regularity,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure^ 
in  all  the  branches  of  government,  could  be  seen  at  a  single 
view  every  evening.    This  spirit  of  systematic  and  lucid 
arrangement  was,  indeed,  the  quality  by  which  he  wa^ 
peculiarly  distinguished,  and  its  happy  influence  appeared 
in  every  subject  which  occupied  his  attention. 

The  private  life  of  this  distinguished  person  was  equally 
estimable  with  his  puhlic  and  philosophical  character.  He 
was  extremely  liberal  in  his  patronage  of  the  arts,  and  en-* 
couraged  young  men  of  talents  in  the  pursuit  of  science* 
His  house  became  a  vast  laboratory,  where  philosophical 
experimcQta  were  iocessantly  carrying  on,  and  where  be 
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fidd  conversaziones  twice  a  week,  to  which  he  iniited  e?erjr 
literary  character  that,  was  most  celebrated  in  geometrical^ 
physical,  and  chemical  studies;  in  tiiese  instructive  dis- 
cussions, the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  literati  in  Eu- 
rope were  canvassed ;  passages  the  most  striking  and  novel, 
out  of  foreign  writers,  were  recited  and  animadverted  on  ; 
and  theories  were  compared  with  experiments.  Here 
learned  men  of  all  nations  found  easy  admission ;  Priestley^ 
Fontana,  Blagden,  Ingenhousz,  Landriani,  Jacquiii,  Watt, 
Bolton,  and  other  illustrious  physiologists  and  chemists  of 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  found  themselves  mixed 
in  the  same  company  with  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Borda^ 
Cousin,  Me'unier,  Vanderroonde,  Monge,  Guy  ton,  and 
Befrthollet  In  his  manners  M.  Lavoisier  was  mild,  aiFable, 
and  obliging;  a  faithful  friend  and  husband,  a  kind  rela- 
tion, and  charitable  to  the  poor  upon  his  estates;  in  ar 
word  equally  claiming  esteem  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  for 
those  of  his  understanding. 

The  time  was  arrived,  however,  when  distinction  even 
by  his  talents  and  worth  was  so  hr  from  securing  public 
respect,  amid  the  tumults  of  the  revolution,  that  it  became 
a  source  of  danger,  and,  when  joined  with  wealth,  was 
almost  certainly  fatal.  All  those  especially  who  had  held 
any  situation  under  the  old  administration,  particularly  in 
the  financial  departments,  were  sacrificed,  during  the  mur- 
derous reign  of  Robespierre,  to  the  popular  odium.  La- 
voisier was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  upon  scmd 
charges  fabricated  against  himself  and  twenty-seven  other 
farmers-general.  During  his  confinement  he  foresaw  that 
he  should  be  stripped  of  all  his  property ;  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  by  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  But  a  more  se- 
vere fate  awaited  him :  be  was  capitally  condemned,  and 
dragged  to  the  guillotine,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1794. 

The  name  of  Lavoisier  will  alvrays  be  ranked  among  the 
most  illustrious  chemists  of  the  present  age,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  an  extensive  and  beneficial  influence  his  la- 
bours have  had  over  the  whole  science.  It  has  been  said, 
mdeed,  that  if  be  be  estimated  on  the  score  of  his  actual 
dboQveries,  not  only  Scheele  and  Priestley,  and  Caven«* 
dish,  but  many  more,  will  stand  before  him.  Bilt  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  that  rare  talent  of  discernment,  by 
which  he  detected  analogies,  which  others  overlpoked^ 
even  in  their  own  discoveries,  and  a  sagacity  in 
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and  an  accuracy  in  completing  his  experiments,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  every  suggestion  which  he  thus  ac* 
quired,  such  as  few' philosophers  have  possessed.  No  one 
Who  did  so  much,  probably  ever  made  so  few  unsuccessful 
or  random  expariments.  It  was  the  singular  perspicuity, 
simplicity,  and  order  to  which  he  reduced  the  phenomena 
of  chemistry,  that  claimed  for  his  theory  the  general  re* 
ceptioh  which  it  met  with,  and  occasioned  the  abandon* 
ment  of  those  doctrines  which  prejudice  and  habit  con- 
spired to  support.  Subsequent  discoveries,  however,  and 
Biore  especially  those  numerous  facts  which  the  genius  of 
sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  lately  brought  to  light,  through 
the  medium  of  that  most  powerful  agent  of  decomposition, 
galvanism,  have  rendered  several  modifications  of  the  La- 
voisierian  theory  necessary,  and  bid  fiair  to  produce  a  more 
general  revolution  in  the  language  and  doctrines  of  che- 
mistry. 

M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  1771,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer* 
general,  a  lady  of  pleasing  manners  and  considerable  ta- 
lents, who  partook  of  her  husband's  zeal  for  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  cultivated  chemistry  with  much  success.  She 
engraved  with  her  own  hand  the  copper-plates  for  his  last 
work.  Mad.  Lavoisier  afterwards  gave  her  hand  to  another 
eminent  philosopher,  count  Rumford,  who,  in  1814,  left 
her  a  widow  ^  second  time.' 

LAW  (Edmund),  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Cartmel  in  Lancashire,  in  1703.  His  father,  who 
was  a  clergyman,  held  a  small  chapel  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  family  had  been  situated  at  Askham,  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland.  He  was  educated  for  some  time 
at  Cartmel  school,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-school 
at  Kendal;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  instructed  in 
the  learning  of  grammar-schools,  to  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1723,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ's-college  in  that 
university,  where  be  took  his  master's  degree  in  1727. 
During  bis  residence  here,  he  became  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  translation  of  archbishop  King's  (see  WiixiAM 
Kino)  '^  Essay  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  with  copious 
notes;  in  which  many  metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and 
interesting  in  their  own  nature,  are  treated  of  with  great 

*  ^lofe  by  lAlftnde  io  the  Mag.  Encyclopedique^but  chiefly  io  the  wordi  of 
tb«  aeoottQt  given  in  Reef's  Cyclop«dta. 
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ingenuity,  learnings  and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  pre* 
fixed,  under  tbe  name  of  a  **  Preliminary  Dissertation/'  a 
very  yaluable  piece  written  by  Mr.  Gay  of  Sidney-college. 
Our  bishop  always  spoke  of  this  gentleman  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  respect.  **  In  tbe  Bible,  and  in  tbe  writings  of 
Locke,  no  man,"  he  used  to  say,  "  was  so  well  versed.** 

Mr.  Law  also,  whilst  at  Cbrist*s*college,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part^  in  preparing  for  tbe 
press,  an  edition  of  '^  Stephens^s  Thesaurus."  His  ac- 
quaintance, during  his  first  residence  in  tbe  university,. 
was  principally  with  Dr.  Waterlaud,  the  learned  master  of 
Magdalen-college;  Dr.  Jortin,  a  name  known  to  every 
scholar ;  and  Dr.  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes. 

In  1737  be  was  presented  by  the  university  to  the  living 
of  Graystock,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  a  rectory  of 
about  300/.  a  year.  The  advowson  of  this  benefice  be* 
longed  to  the  family  of  Howards  of  Graystock,  but  devolved 
to  the  university  for  this  turn,  by  virtue  oPan  act  of  par- 
liament, which  transfers  to  these  two  bodies  the  nomina- 
tion to  such  benefices  as  appertain,  at  the  time  of  the  va- 
cancy, to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman  catholic.  The  rights 
however,  of  the  university  was  contested,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  a  lawsuit  of  two  years  continuance,  that  Mr. 
Law  was  settled  in  his  living.  Soon  after  this  he  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Christian,  esq.  of  Unerigg,  iu 
the  county  of  Cumberland  ;  a  lady,  whose  character  is  re- 
membered with  tenderness  and  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
hen  In  1743  be  was  promoted  by  sir  George  Fleming, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese; 
and  in  1746  went  from  Graystock  to  settle  at  Salkeld,  a 
pleasant  village  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Eden,  the  rec^ 
tory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry ;  but  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  lose  and  forget  themselves  in  the 
country.  During  his  residence  at  Salkeld,  he  published 
*' Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion ;".  to  which 
were  subjoined,  *'  Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Christ;"  and  an  appendix  concerning  the  use  of  the 
words  soul  and  spirit  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  state 
of  the  dead  there  described. 

Dr.  Keene  held  at  this  time  with  the  bishopric  of  Ches* 
ter,  the  mastership  of  Peter-house,  in  Cambridge.  De- 
siring to  leave  the  university,  he  procured  Dr.  Law  to  be 
elected  to  succeed  him  in  that  station.  This  took  place 
in  1756,  in  which  year  Dr.  Law  resigned  bis  archdeaconry 
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in  favour  of  Mr.  Eyre,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Keene. 
Two  years  before  this  (the  list  of  graduates  says  1749)  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  D.  D.,  in  his  public  exer- 
cise for  which,  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  '*  sleep  of  the  soul/'  a  tenet  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter.  About  1760  he  was 
appointed  head  librarian  of  the  university  ;  a  situation 
which,  as  it  procured  an  easy  and  quick  access  to  books^ 
was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  habits.  Some 
time  after  this  he  was  appointed  casuistical  professor.  In 
1762  he  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  b}^tbe  death  of  his 
wife ;  a  loss  in  itself  every  way  afflicting,  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  situation  of  his  &mily»  which  then  con- 
sisted of  eleven  children,  many  of  them  very  young. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  received  several  preferments, 
which  were  rather  honourable  expressions  of  regard  from 
his  friends,  than  of  much  advantage  to  his  fortune.  By 
Dr.  Cornwallis,  then  bishop  of  Lichfield,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  hb  pupil  at  Christ- 
College,  he  was  appointed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lichfield.  By 
his  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  But  in  1767,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whose  in- 
tlerest,  in  the  memorable  contest  for  the  high  stewardship 
of  the  university,  he  had  adhered  in  opposition  to  some 
temptations,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  re- 
commended the  master  of  Peterbouse  to  his  majesty  for 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  This  recommendation  was  made, 
not  only  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  or  that  of  his  friends, 
but  without  his  knowledge,  until  the  duke^s  intention  in 
bis  favour  was  signified  to  him  by  the  archbishop. 

In  or  abont  1777,  our  bishop  gave  to  the  public  a  hand- 
some edition,  in  3  vols.  4t0|  of  the  works  of  Mr-  Locke, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  a  preface.  Mr*  Lockers 
writings  and  character  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
seems  to  have  drawn  from  them  many  of  bis  own  principles  i 
he  was  a  disciple  of  that  school.  About  the  same  time 
he  published  a  tract  which  engaged  some  attention  in  the 
controversy  concerning  subscription ;  and  he  published 
sew  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,  with  considerable 
additionsi  aud  some  alterations.    Besides  the  works  al« 
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ready  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1734  or  1735,  a  very 
ingenious  **  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,''  &9. 
iu  which  be  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  bis 
adherents  on  these  subjects. 

Dr.  Law  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  nineteen  years; 
during  which  time  be  twice  only  omitted  spending  the 
summer  months  in  his  diocese  at  the  bisbop^s  residence  at 
Rose  Castle ;  a  situation  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place,  but 
because  it  restored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  1787  be  paid  this  visit 
in  a  state  of  great  weakness  ^and  exhaustion ;  and  died  at 
Rose  about  a  month  after  bis  arrival  there,  on  Aug.  14, 
and  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Law  was  a  life  of  incessant  reading  and 
thought,  almost  entirely  directed  to  metaphysical  and  re- 
ligious inquiries ;  but  the  tenet  by  which  bia  name  and 
writings  are  principally  distinguished,  is,  *^  tbat  Jesus 
Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will,  by  an  act  of  bis  power, 
restore  to  life  and  consciousness  the  dead  of  the  human 
species  ;  who  by  their  own  nature,  and  without  this  inter- 
position, would  remain  in  the  state  of  insensibility  to 
which  the  death  brcSUght  upon  mankind  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
had  reduced  them.''  He  interpreted  literally  that  saying 
of  St.  Paul,  I.  Cor.  xv.  21.  **  As  by  man  came  death,  by 
man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  This  opi- 
nion. Dr.  Paley  says,  had  no  other  effect  upon  his  own 
mind,  than  to  increase  bis  reverence  for  Christianity,  and 
for  its  divine  founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
speculative  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont  to 
do,  an  extravagant  stress  upon  their  importance,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  subject  allowed 
of.  No  man  formed  bis  own  conclusions  with  more  free- 
dom, or  treated  those  of  others  with  greater  candour  and 
equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  auy  person  for  differing 
from  him,  or  considered  that  difference  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  any  man's  sincerity,  or  judging 
meanly  of  his  understanding.  He  was  zealously  attached 
to  religious  liberty,  because  he  thought  that  it  leads  to 
truth ;  yet  from  bis  heart  be  loved  peace.  But  be  did 
not  perceive  any  repugnancy  in  these  two  things.  There 
was  nothing  in  bis  elevation  to  bis  bishopric  which  he 
spoke  of  with  more  pleasure,  than  its  being  a  proof  tliat 
decent  freedom  of  inquiry  was  not  discouraged. 
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He  was  a  man  of  great  softness  of  manner^  and  of  the 
mildest  and  most  tranquil  disposition.  His  voice  was  nerer 
raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  countenance  seemed 
never  to  have  bqen  ruffled ;  it  preserved  the  same  kind  t 

«nd  composed  aspect,  truly  indicating  the  calmness  and 
benignity  of  bis  temper.  He  had  an  utter  dislike  of  large 
and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his  books,  his  chief  satis- 
faction was  in  the  serious  conversation  of  a  literary  com-  . 
panion,  or  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends.  In  this  sort  | 
of  society  he  would  open  his  mind  with  great  unreserved- 
ness,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  and  sprightliness  of  expres* 
sion.  His  person  was  low,  but  well  formed ;  his  complexion 
fair  and  delicate.  Except  occasional  interruptions  by  the 
ffout,  he  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  distemper,  was  full 
of  motion  and  activity.  About  nine  years  before  bis  death, 
be  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  that,  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his 
]egs.  Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  exercise,  be  re- 
signed himself  to  this  change,  not  only  without  complaint, 
but  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  his  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour.  His  fault  was  the  genefal  fault  of  re- 
tired and  studious  characters,  too  great  a  degree  of  inac- 
tion and  facility  in  his  public  station.  The  modesty^  or 
rather  bashfulness  of  his  nature,  together  with  an  extreme 
unwillingness  to  give  pain,  rendered  him  sometimes  less 
firm  and  efficient  in  the  administration  of  authority  than 
was  requisite.  But  it  is  the  condition  of  human  nature. 
There  is  an  opposition  between  some  virtues,  which  sel- 
dom permits  them  to  subsist  together  in  perfection.  Bishop 
Law  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  in  which  a 
handsome  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Of  his 
family,  his  second  son,  John,  bishop  of  Elphin,  died  in 
1810  ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Edward,  is  now  lord  Ellenbo- 
rongh,  chief-justice  of  the  king^s- bench.' 

LAW  (John),  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  pro- 
jector, was  born  at  Edinburgh,  in  April  1671 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  bis  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith  or  banker,  in- 
herited a  considerable  estate,  called  l^uriston.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  some  progress  in  polite  literature,  but 
bis   more  favourite  study  was  that  of  financial  matters^ 

<  life  br  Dr.  P«l«j,  writtni  for  ButehimoD't  Hitt  of  Dnrhas,  Mid  wbieh 
wt  hare  ooi  Altored,  altbovgb  «rt  art  uoi  of  ttpiaion  thai  Dr.  Law*»  Uaeu  were 
all  af  ibc  mtn  ipecnlatiTc  and  harmlm  kind*^ 
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banks,  taxes,  &c. ;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
pleasure,    and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Beau 
Law.     Having  visited  London  in  1 694,  his  wit  and  accom- 
plishments procured  him  admission  into  the  first  circleS| 
and  he  became  noted  for  bis  gallant  attentions  to  the  ladies. 
One  of  his  intrigues  having  involved  him  in  a  quctrrel  with 
a  Mr.  Wilson,  a  duel  took  place,  and  Mr.  Law  killed  his 
antagonist.     He  was  then  apprehended,  and  committed  to 
the  king*s-bench  prison,  from  which  he  made  his  escape, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  retired  to  the  continent*.    In  1700, 
however,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  as  he  appears  in  that 
year  to  have  written  his  **  Proposals  and  reasons  for  con- 
stituting a  Council  of  Trade,"  which,  although  it  met  with 
no  encouragement  from   the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
kingdom,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  some  noblemen, 
under  which  he  was  induced  in  1705,  to  publish  another 
plan  for  removing  the  difficulties  the  kingdom  was  then 
exposed  to  by  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  insol- 
vency of  the  bank.     The  object  of  his  plan  was  to  issue 
notes,  which,  were  to  be  lent  on  landed  property,  upon 
the  principle,  that  being^so  secured,  they  would  be  equal 
in  value  to  gold  and  silver  money  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, and  even  preferred  to  those  metals,  as  not  being 
liable  to  fall  in  value  like  them.     This  plausible  scheme 
being  also  rejected  as  an  improper  expedient,  Mr.  Law 
now  abandoned  his  native  country,  and  went  to  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  improve  himself  iu  that  great  school  of 
banking  and  finance.     He  aftewards  resided  at  Brussels, 
where  his  profound  skill  in  calculation  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  his  extraordinary  success  at  play. 

On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
higher  objects,  and  he  now  presented  to  the  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  under  Louis  XIV.  a  plan  which  was 
approved  by  that  minister,  but  is  said  to  have  been  rejec- 
ted by  the  king  because  ^'  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  heretic.*'  After,  however,  a  short  residence  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  in  vain  wanted  to  persuade  Victor  Amadeus  to 
adopt  one  of  his  plans  for  aggrandizing  bis  territories,  he 
returned  to  Paris  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  and  was 

*  A  reward  of  50/.  was  offered  ta  in  h»   faee,   bijr  high   nose,   speech 

ihe   Loodon  Oasetie  of  Jan.  3—7,  broad  and  loud."    Niehola's  Leioes* 

1694*5.    in  which  he  is  drscribed  as  lersbire,  roU  III.  in  which  are  mmqc 

aged  twenty-six,  **  a  black  lean  man,  curtons  paiticutars  of  Mr.  Law, 
abont  si»  fe«t  high,  large  pock-bolet 
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more  favoarably  received.  He  guhed  the  confidence  of 
the  regent  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  admitted 
him  to  all  bis  convivial  parties,  but  nominated  him  one  of 
bis  counsellors  of  state.  France  was  at  this  time  burthened 
with  an  immense  debt,  which  Law  proposed  to  liquidate^ 
by  establishing  a  bank  for  issuing  notes  secured  on  landed 
property,  and  on  all  the  royal  revenues,  uualienably  en- 
gaged for  that  purpose.  This  scheme  was  approved  of, 
but  the  conjuncture  being  thought  unfavourable,  he  could 
only  obtain  letters  patent,  dated  May  30,  1716,  for  es- 
tablishing a  private  bank  at  Paris,  along  with  his  brother 
and  some  other  associates.  This  scheme  promised  suc« 
eess^  and  the  bank  had  acquired  great  credit,  when  it  was 
dissolved  in  December  1718,  by  an  arbitrary  arrtt  of  the 
regent,  who,  observing  the  great  advantages  arising  from 
it,  and  perceiving  ako  that  the  people  were  growing  fond 
of  p^>er  money,  resolved  to  take  it  into  the  hands  of  go« 
▼emment 

Mr.  Law,  however,  was  named  director-general  of  this 
royal  bank,  and  branches  of  it  were  established  at  Lyons, 
Rochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Amiens.  In  1720,  he  be- 
gan to  devetope  bis  grand  project,  so  well  known  to  all 
Europe,  under  the  name  of  the  Missisippi  scheme.  This 
scheme  was  no  less  than  the  vesting  the  whole  privileges, 
e£Fects,  and  possessions  of  all  the  foreign  trading  compa- 
nies, the  great  farms,  the  profits  of  the  mint,  the  general 
receipt  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  management  and 

Eroperty  of  the  bank,  in  one  great  company^  who  thus 
aviog  in  their  hands  all  the  trade,  taxes,  and  royal  re- 
venues, might  be  enabled  to  multiply  the'  notes  of  the 
bank  to  any  extent  they  pleased,  doubling  or  even  trebling 
at  will  the  circulating  cash  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by  the 
greatness  of  their  funds,  possessed  of  a  power  to  carry  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  culture  of  the  colonies,  to  a  height 
altogether  impracticable  by  any  other  means.  This  mon- 
strous and  impracticable  monopoly  was  approved  of  by  the 
regent,  who  issued  letters  patent  for  erecting  the  *'  Com« 
pany  of  the  West,*'  to  which  he  granted  at  the  same  time^ 
the  whole  province  of  Louisiana,  or  the  country  on  the 
river  Missisippi,  from  which  the  scheme  took  its  name. 
That  part  of  America  having  been  represented  as  a  region 
abounding  in  gold  and  silver,  and  possessing  a  fertile  and 
luxurious  soil,  the  actions  or  shares  were  bought  up  with 
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great  aridity ;  and  such  was  the  rage  for  speculation,  that 
the  unimproved  parts  of  the  colony  were  actually  sold  for 
30,000  livres  the  square  league; 

The  "  Company  of  the  West,"  of  which  Law  was  of 
course  director-general,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  un- 
dertook the  farm  of  tobacco  at  an  advanced  rent  of  upwards 
of  two  millions  of  livres ;  they  soon  after  engrossed  the 
charter  and  effects  of  the  Senegal  company,  and  in  May 
1719,  actually  procured  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  South-seas,  with  all  the 
possessions  aud  effects  of  the  China  and  India  companies, 
which  were  now  dissolved  on  the  condition  of  liquidating 
their  debts.  The  price  of  actions  soon  rose  from  5  50  to  1 000 
livres  each.     On  July  25tb,  the  mint  was  made  over  to 
this  company,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  **  The 
Company  of  the  Indies"  for  a  consideration  of  6fty  mil- 
lions of  livres,  and  on  Aug.  27,  following,  they  also  obtained 
a  lease  of  the  farms,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  Uvres    advanced   rent.    '  Having 
thus  concentered  within  themselves,  not  only  the  whole 
foreign  trade  and  possessions  of  France,  but  the  collection 
and  management  of  the  royal  revenues,  they  promised  an 
annual  dividend  of  200  livres  per  shiire,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  price  of  actions  rose  to  5000  livres,   and 
a  rage  for  the  purchase  of  their  stock  seems  to  have  infa« 
tuated   all    ranks   in   the  kingdom.     The   whole  nation, 
clergy,  laity,  peers,  and  plebeians,  statesmen,  and  princes, 
nay  even  ladies,  who  had,  or  could  procure  money  for 
that  purpose,  turned  stock-jobbers,  outbidding  each  other 
with  such  avidity,    that  in  November  1719,   after  some 
fluctuations,    the  price  of  actions  rose  to  above   10,000 
livres,   more    than  sixty  times  the  sum  they  originally 
sold  for. 

Our  projector  had  now.  arrived  at  an  unexampled  pitch 
of 'power  and  wealth ;  he  possessed  the  ear  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans;  he  was  almost  adored  by  the  people,  and  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  princes,  dukes,  and  prelates, 
who  courted  his  friendship,  and  even  seemed  ambitious  of 
his  patronage.  Such  was  the  immensity  of  his  property, 
that  he  bought  no  less  than  fourteen  estotes  with  titles  an- 
nexed to  them,  among*which  was  the  marquisate  of  Rosny^ 
that  bad  belonged  to  the  great  duke  of  Sully,  the  minister 
and  friend  of  Henry  IV.    About  this  period  too,  a  free 
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pardon*  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  conveyed  to 
him  from  England,  while  Edinburgh,  proud  of  haying 
produced  so  great  a  man,  transmitted  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box. 

The  only  obstacle  to  his  advancement  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  being  soon  after  removed  by  his  abju- 
ration of  the  protestant  religion,  he  was  declared  comp* 
troller-general  of  the  finances  on  Jan.  18^  1720.  But 
after  having  raised  himself  to  such  an  envied  situation,  he 
at  length  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  the  other  mi- 
nisters, who,  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the  regent,  induced 
him  to  issue  an  arret  on  May  21,  1720,  which,  contrary 
to  sound  policy,  and  even  to  the  most  solemn  stipulations, 
reduced  the  value  of  the  company's  bank  notes  one  half, 
and  fixed  their  actions  or  shares  at  5000  livres.  By  this 
fatal  step,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  comptroller-general,  the 
whole  paper  fabrick  was  destroyed,  and  this  immense  spe- 
culation turned  out  to  be  a  mere  bubble.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  populace  was  soon  converted  into  rage;  troops 
were  obliged  to  be  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  capital  to 
prevent  mischief;  and  such  was  the  depreciation  of  this 
boasted  paper  money,  that  100  livres  were  given  for  a 
fiingle  louis-d'or.  Law  with  some  difficulty  made  his 
escape  to  Brussels,  and  of  all  his  wealth  and  property,  re- 
tained only  the  salary  of  his  office,  through  the  friendship 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

After  waiting  for  some  time,  in  expectation  ^f  being  re- 
called to  France,  he  travelled  through  part  of  Europe,  and 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  from  the  British 
ministry,  arrived  in  England  in  Oct.  1721,  was  presented 
'  to  the  king,  George  L  and  afterwards  hired  a  house  in 
Conduit*street,  Hanover-square,  where  he  was  daily  vi- 
sited by  people  of  the  first  quality  and  distinction.  In 
1722  he  repaired  once  more  to  the  continent,  and  con- 
cluded the  chequered  course  of  his  life  at  Venice,  in  March 
1729,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  a  state  little  removed  from  indigence.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  merit  of  his 

*  It  it  Mid  in  the  work  quoted  in  what  improbable ;  but  we  ought  per- 

tbe   preceding    note,    that   he  found  haps,    to  recollect  that  there  was  a 

means  to  pacify  the  torvmng  relation!  time,  a  eWrt  one,  indeed,  when  Mfw 

of  Mr.  Wilton,  by  the  payment  of  not  Law  covld  oofliinaod  greater  lunu. 
leti  thai)  100,000^  thi§  appeaft  some* 
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project,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed  that  if  it  had  not 
been  violently  interrupted  by  the  regent's  arret,  it  was  too 
insecure  in  its  principles  to  have  been  permanent.  His 
family  estate  of  Lauriston  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Law  de 
Lauriston,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  was  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  De  la  Pe- 
rouse,  and  was  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  family,  by 
general  Lauriston,  known  in  this  country  as  the  bearer  of 
the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  short-lived  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1802.^ 

LAW  (William),  the  author  of  many  pious  works  of 
great  popularity,  was  born  at  King's- cliffe,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1686,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Law, 
a  grocer.  It  is  supposed  that  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Oakham  or  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire,  whence 
on  June  7,  1705,  he  entered  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1708  he  commenced  B.  A.  ;  in  1711,  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  1712  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  his  majesty  George  I. 
being  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  sign  the  declaration,  he  refused,  and 
in  consequence  vacated  bis  fellowship  in  1716.  He  was 
after  this  considered  as  a  nonjuror.  It  appears  that  he  had 
for  some  time  officiated  as  a  curate  in  London,  but  had 
no  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Soon  after  his  resignation  of 
bis  fellowship  be  went  to  reside  at  Putney,  as  tutor  to  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  father  to  the  eminent  historian.  When  at 
home,  notwithstanding  his  refusing  the  oaths,  he  continued 
to  frequent  his  parish-church,  and  join  in  communion  with 
his  fellow  parishioners.  In  1727  he  founded  an  alms-house 
at  ClifFe,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  two  old 
women,  either  unmarried  and' helpless,  or  widows ;  and  a 
school  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  fourteen  girls. 
It  is  thought  that  the  money  thus  applickl  was  the  gift  of 
Im  unknown  benefactor,  and  given  to  him  in  the  following 
manner.  While  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  shop  in 
London,  a  person  unknown  to  him  asked  whether  his  name 
was  William  Law,  and  whether  he  was  of  Ring's-cliflfe ; 
and  after  having  received  a  satisfactory  answer,  delivered 
a  sealed  paper,  directed  to  the  Rev.  William  Law,  which 

.  1  Hitt.  of  the  Parith  of  Crsmond,  1794,  ito.— Private  Life  of  LooiiXV. 
trantlated  by  JutUiuond. — Voluiire'i  Slide  de  Louii  XY.— Diet.  Uisu— 
Nicbeli'f  Lticeitenbirc,  vol.  IIL 
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contained  a  bank  note  for  1000/.  But  as  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  was  given  to  him  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  employed  it  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poor ;  and  such  beneficence  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  general  character. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Law  quitted  Mr.  Gibbon's  house  at 
Putney,  bis  biographer  has  not  discovered,  but  it  appears 
that  some  time  before  1740,  he  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  an  intimacy  between  Mrs.  Hester  Gibbon,  his 
pupil's  sister,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hutcbeson,  widow  of 
Archibald  Hutcbeson,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Mr* 
Hutcbeson,  when  near  his  decease,  recommended  to  his 
wife  a  retired  life,  and  told  her  be  knew  no  person  whose 
society  would  be  so  likely  to  prove  profitable  and  agree- 
able to  her  as  that  of  Mr.  Law,  of  whose  writuigs  he  highly 
approved.  Mrs.  Hutcbeson,  whose  maiden  name  was  Law- 
rence, had  been  the  wife  of  colonel  Robert  Steward ;  and 
when  she  went  to  reside  in  Northamptonshire,  was  in  pos^ 
session  of  a  large  income,  from  the  produce  of  an  estate 
which  was  in  her  own  power,  and  of  a  life  interest  in  pro<t 
perty  settled  on  her  in  marriage,  or  devised  to  her  by  Mr* 
Hutcbeson.  These  two  ladies,  Mrs.  'Hutcbeson  and  Mrs. 
H.  Gibbon,  appear  to  have  been  of  congenial  sentiments, 
and  now  f^med  a  plan  of  living  together  in  the  country, 
far  from  that  circle  of  society  generally  called  the  world ; 
and  of  taking  Mr.  Law  as  their  chaplain,  instructor,  and 
almoner.  With  this  view  they  took  a  house  at  Thrapston, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  but  that  situation  not  proving  Bgree^ 
able  to  them,  the  two  ladies  enabled  Mr.  Law,  about  1740, 
to  prepare  a  roomy  house  near  the  church  at  King's-cliffe, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  *'The  Hall-yard.** 
This  house  was  then  possessed  by  Mr.  Law,  and  was  the 
only  property  devised  to  him  by  his  father.  Here  the 
whole  income  of  these  two  ladies,  after  deducting  the  fru* 
gal  expences  of  their  household,  was  expended  in  acts  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  in  donauons  of  greater 
amount  to  distressed  persons  of  a  somewhat  higher  class. 
And  after  twenty  years  residence,  Mr>Law  died  in  this 
house  April  9,  1761. 

By  some  persons  now  or  lately  living  at  Cliffe,  who 
knew  Mr.  Law,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  by  nature  of  ao 
active  and  cheerful  disposition,  very  warm*bearted,  unaf- 
fected, and  affable,  but  not  to  appearance  so  remarkable 
for  meekness  **  as  some  others  of  the  most  revered  mem« 
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bers  of  tbe  Christian  church  ate  reported  to  have  been.** 
He  was  in  stature  rather  oyer  than  under  the  middle  size ; 
not  corpulent,  but  stout  made,  with  broad  shoulders ;  his 
visage  was  round,  his  eyes  grey,  his  features  \¥ell-propor<* 
tioned,  and  not  large,  his  complexion  ruddy,  and  his  coun- 
tenance open  and  agreeable.  He  was  naturally  more  in« 
clined  to  be  merry  than  sad.  In  his  habits  he  was  very  re- 
gular and  temperate;  he  rose  early,  breakfasted  in  his 
bed*room  on  one  cup  of  chocolate ;  joined  his  family  in 
prayer  at  nine  o'clock,  and  again,  soon  after  nOon,  at  dinner. 
When  tbe  daily  provision  for  the  poor  was  not  made  punc- 
tually at  the  usual  hour,  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
sharply,  but  seldom  on  any  other  occasion.  He  did  not 
join  Mrs.  Gibbon  and  Mrs.  Hutcheson  at  the  tea-table,  but 
sometimes  ate  a  few  raisins  standing  while  they  sat.  At  an 
early  supper,  after  an  hour's  walk  in  his  field,  or  elsewhere, 
he  ate  something,  and  drank  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine ; 
then  joined  in  prayer  with  the  ladies  and  their  servants, 
attended  to  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  scripture,  and 
at  nine  o'clock  retired. 

We  know  not  where  a  more  just  character  of  this  singu- 
lar man  can  be  found  than  in  the  **  Miscellaneous  Works" 
of  Gibbon,   the  historian,   who   has  for  once  praised   a 
churchman  and  a  man  of  piety,  not  only  without  irony, 
but  with  affection.     ''  In  our  family,''  says  Gibbon,  **  he 
left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man,  who  be- 
lieved all  that  he  professed,  and  practised  all  that  he  en- 
joined.   The  character  of  a  nonjuror,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  last,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  principles  in 
diurch  and  state ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  conscience 
will  be  always  respectable.     His  theulogical  writings,  which 
our  domestic  connection  has  tempted  me  to  peruse,  pre- 
serve an  imperfect  sort  of  life,  and  I  can  pronounce  with 
more  confidence  and  knowledge  on  the  merits  of  the  au- 
thor.    His  last  compositions  are  darkly  tinctured  by  the 
incomprehensible  visions  of  Jacob  Behmen ;  and  his  dis- 
course on  the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  stage-entertain- 
ments is  sometimes  quoted  for  a  ridiculous  intemperance 
of  sentiment  and  language. — But  these  sallies  of  religious 
phrensy  must  not  extinguish  the  praise   which  is  due  to 
Mr.  William  Law  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar.     His  argument 
on  topics  of  less  absurdity  is  specious  and  acute,    his 
vianaer  is  lively,  his  style  forcible  and  clear;  and,  had 
not  his  vigorous  mind  been  clouded  by  enthusiasm,  be 
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nigbt  be  ranked  with  the  most  agreeable  and  ingeoioaf^ 
writers  of  the  times.  While  the  Bangorian  controversy 
was  a  fashionable  theme,  he  entered  the  lists  on  the  sub« 
ject  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  against  the  '  Plain  account  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  Supper*  he  resumed  the  combat  with  bishop  Hoadly, 
the  object  of  Whig  idolatry  and  Tory  abhorrence ;  and  at 
every  weapon  of  attack  and  defence,  the  nonjuror,  on  the 
ground  which  is  common  to  both,  approves  himself  at  least 
equal  to  the  prelate.  On  the  appearance  of  the  *  Fable  of 
the  Bees,'  he  drew  his  pen  against  the  licentious  doctrine 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  and  morality  as  well 
as  religion  must  join  in  his  applause.  Mr.  Law's  master* 
work,  the  *  Serious  Call,*  is  still  read  as  a  popular  and 
powerful  book  of  devotion.  His  precepts  are  rigid,  but' 
they  are  founded  on  the  gospel ;  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  it 
is  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  human  life ;  and  many  of 
bis  portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La  Bruyere  *. 
If  be  finds  a  spark  of  piety  in  his  reader's  mind,  he  will, 
aoon  kindle  it  to  a  flame ;  and  a  philosopher  must  allow^ 
that  he  exposes,  with  equal  severity  and  truth,  the  strange 
contradiction  between  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian world." 

As  a  theologian,  Law  held  certain  tenets  peculiar  to 
himself  which,  either  from  being  misunderstood,  or  mis- 
represented, subjected  him  at  different  times,  to  two  very 
opposite  imputations,  that  of  being  a  Socinian  *and  that  of 
being  a  Methodist.  What,  however,  was  really  erroneous 
in  his  opinions  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  bishop  I^orne 
in  a  small  tract,  printed  with  his  life,  entitled  **  Cautions 
to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Law.*'  It  was  in  his  latter  days  that 
Mr.  Law  became  most  confused  in  his  ideas,  from  having 
bewildered  his  imagination  with  the  reveries  of  Jacob 
Behroen,  for  whose  sake  he  learned  German  that  he  might 
read  his  works,  and  whom  he  pronounces  '*  the  strongest, 
the  plainest,  the  most  open,  intelligible^  awakening,  con- 
vincing writer,  that  ever  was."  Although  it  is  as  a  devo- 
tional writer  that  he  is  now  best  known,  and  there  can  be  no 


*  The  late  wriUr  of  Mr.  La»*«  Life 
M  of  opinioD  that  Mr.  Oibbon  «•• 
wroQg  ID  sappbfittg  that  *'  Miranda," 
in  ihe  **  Serious  C^all,*'  was  intended 
for  hit  aunt,  she  beias  ^^^J  yoans  *^ 
her  feUter*!  boute  when  the  work  was 
imcten.   Qf  hit  power  of  drawing  cha- 


racters. Dr.  Warton  speaks  as  highly 
as  Mr.  Gibbon.  **  There  are  s<»ne  fe- 
male  characters  sketched,  wiUi  es<|ni- 
site  delicacy  and  deep  knowledge  of 
nature,  in  a  book  where  one  wonld  not 
expect  to  Sod  them,  io  Laii*s  ** 
tian  Perfeciioii.'* 
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doubt  that  bis  <'  Serious  call"*^/*  and  ^*  Christian  perfet* 
tioD*'  have  been  singularly  useful,  it  is  as  a  controversial 
writer,  that  he  ought  to  be  more  highly  praised.  His  let- 
ters to  bishop  Hoadly  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
controversial  writing  in  our  language,  with  respect  to  style, 
wit,  and  argument 

Mr.  Law's  works  amount  to  nine  vols.  8vo,  stnd  consist  of, 
1.  '^  A  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.*'  2.  **  A 
practical  Treatise  on  Christian  Perfection.*'  3.  '^  Three 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor."  4.  *^  Remarks  upon  a 
iate  Book,  entitled.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or  private 
vices  public  benefits."  5.  ^'  The  absolute  Unlawfulness 
of  Stage  Entertainments  fully  demonstrated."  6.  ^^  The 
Case  of  Reason,  or  Natural  Religion,  fairly  and  fully 
'Stated."  7.  *^  An  earnest  and  serious  answer  to  Dr. 
Trapp's  Discourse  of  the  folly,  sin,  and  danger,  of  being 
righteous  over  much."  8.  <<  The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of 
Christian  Regeneration."  9,  '^A  Demonstration .  of  the 
gross  and  fundamental  errors  of  a  late  book,  called,  A  plain 
account  of  the  natiireand.endof  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  10.  *^  An  Appeal  to  all  that  doubt  or  disbelieve 
the  Truths  of  the  Gospel."  11."  The  Spirit  of  Prayer ; 
or,  the  Soul  rising  out  of  the  vanity  of  Time  into  riches  of 
Eternity.  In  two  Parts."  12..  **  The  Spirit  of  Love,  in 
two  Parts."  13.  "  The  Way  to  Divine  Knowledge ;  being 
several  Dialogues  between  Humanus,  Academicus,  Rusti- 
cus,  and  7'heophilus."  14.  '^  A  short  but  sufficient  Con- 
futation of  the  rev.  Dr.  Warburton's  projected  Defence  (as 
he  calls  it)  of  Christianity,  in  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  right  rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London." 
15.  *^  Of  Justification  by  Faith  and  Works;  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Methodist  and  a  Churchman,"  8vo.  16.  <<  A 
Collection  of  Letters  on  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  on  several  occasions."  17.  *' An  burna- 
ble, earnest,  and  affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy.'" 

LAWES  (Henry),  an  English  musician,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  the  church  of  Salisbury, 

*  **  When  at  Oxford."    tayt   Dr.  I  foand  Law  quite  an  otrer-match  for 

Johnson,  <*  I  took  up  *  Law's  Serious  me  ',  ami  this  was  the  first  occasion  of 

Call  to  a  Holy  l.ife/  ezpectiof  to  find  .  my  thiuking   in    earnest  of  religion, 

it  a  dull  book  (ai  nucb  books  generally  after  1  became  capable  of  rational  in* 

•re),  and  perhaps  to  laugh  at  it.    But  qniry." 

*  Short  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingt  of  Mr.  Law,  by  RicbanI  Tighe, 
IB  13,  8vo.^^ibbon*s  Miscellaneons  Works,  vol.  1.  pp.  U,  149.--%rones's  Life 
«f  Bishop  Horoe,  pp.  79,  19S.— Ocot  Mag.  vol.  LXX.-^Nichok's  Bowyer. 
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and  born  there  about  1600.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Cope- 
ratio.  In  1625,  he  became  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  private 
mu^ic  to  Charles  I.  In  1653,  were  published  his  ^*  Ayre§ 
and  Dialogues/'  &c.  folio,  with  a  preface  by  himself,  and 
commendatory  verses  by  the  poet  Waller,  Edward  and 
John  Phillips,  nephews  of  Milton,  and  others.  In  the  pre- 
face, speaking  of  the  Italians,  he  acknowledges  them  in 
general  to  be  the  greatest  masters  of  music ;  yet  contends, 
that  this  nation  has  produced  as  able  musicians  as  any  in 
Europe.  He  censures  the  fondness  of  his  age  for  songs  in 
a  language  which  the  hearers  do  not  understand  ;  and,  to 
ridicule  it,  mentions  a  song  of  his  own  composition,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,-  which  is  nothing  but  an  index,  con- 
taining the  initial  words  of  some  old  Italian  songs  or  ma- 
drigals :  and  this  index,  which  read  together  made  a  strangcf 
medley  of  nonsense,  he  says,  be  set  to  a  varied  air,  and 
gave  out  that  it  came  from  Italy,  by  which  it  passed  for  an 
Italian  song.  In  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  a  very  fine 
engraving  of  the  author*s  head  by  Faithome. 

Twenty  years  before,  in  1633,  Lawes  had  been  chosen 
to  assist  in  composing  the  airs,  lessons,  and  songs  of  a 
masque,  presented  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-night,  be- 
fore the  king  and  queen,  by  the  gentlemeii  of  the  four  inns 
of  court,  under  the  direction  of  Noy  the  attorney- general, 
Hyde  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  Selden,  Whitelock, 
and  others.  Whitelock  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his 
*^  Memorials,*'  &c. '  Lawes  also  composed  tunes  to  Mr. 
George  Sandys's  *^  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,"  published 
in  1638  :  and  MiltonU  "  Comus'*  was  originally  set  by  him, 
and  published  in  1637,  with  a  dedication  to  lord  Bracly, 
son  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater.  It  was  repre- 
aented  in  1 634,  at  Ludlow-castle,  Lawes  himself  perform- 
ing in  it  the  character  of  the  attendant  spirit.  The  music  t0 
<<  Comus**  was  never  printed ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  printed  copies  of  the  poem,  or  in  the  many  accounts 
of  Milton,  to  ascertain  the  form  in  which  it  was  composed. 

Lawes  taught  music  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water  :  he  was  intimate  with  Milton,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  that  sonnet  of  the  latter,  *<  Harry,  whose  tuneful  ant) 
well-measured  song.'' — Peck  says,  that  Milton  wrote  bia 
masque  of  *^  Comus''  at  the  request  of  Lawes,  who  engaged 
to  set  it  to  music.  Most  of  the  songs  of  Waller  are  set  by 
Lawes;  and  Waller  has  acknowledged  his  ^tgataon  to 
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B±  for  dnd  iti  patticiilar.  Which  he  lisld  &et  iri  16^5^  in  a 
pbettti  whefeih  he  celebrates  bis  skill  as  a  musician.  Fen- 
ton,  id  a  note  on  this  poem,  says,  that  the  best  poets  of 
tfa^t  age  Were  ambitious  of  hatiilg  their  verses  set  by  thi^ 
incoiiiparable  artist ;  who  introduded  a  softer  mixture  of 
Italian  airs  than  befbfe  bad  been  pralctis^d  iri  our  nation. 
Dr.  Bufney  entertains  another  kind  of  suspicion.  *^  Whe- 
ther/* says  this  historian,  ''  Milton  chose  Lawes,  or  Lawes 
Milton  for  a  colleague  in  Comus,  it  equally  manifests  the 
high  rank  in  which  he  stood  with  the  greatest  poets  of  his 
time.  It  would  be  illibei^t  to  cherish  such  an  idea;  but 
it  does  sometimes  seem  as  if  the  twin^'sisters,  Poetry  and 
Music^  were  mutually  jealous  of  each  other^s  glory  :  ^the 
less  interesting  nly  sister's  offspring  may  be,*  says  Poetry^ 
'  the  more  admiration  will  my  own  obtain.*  Upon  asking 
lioitie  years  ago^  why  a  certain  great  prince  continued  to 
honour  with  such  peculiar  marks  of  favour,  an  old  per* 
former  on  the  flute,  when  he  had  so  many  musicians  of 
superior  abilities  about  bim  ?  \Ve  were  answered,  '  be«- 
cautfe  he  plays  worse  than  himself.*  And  who  knows  whe* 
ther  Idikon  and  Waller  were  not  secretly  influenced  by 
some  Su(:h  consideration  ?  and  were  not  more  pleased  with 
Lawes  for  not  pretending  to  embellish  or  enforce  the  sen** 
timents  of  their  songs,  but  setting  them  to  sounds  leas 
captivating  than  the  sense.*' 

fie  continued  in  the  service  of  Charles  L  no  longer  than 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars;  yet  retained  bis 
place  in  the  royal  (:hapel,  and  composed  the  anthem  for 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  He  died  Oct,  21^  16.62,  and 
Was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey.  ^^  If,'*  says  Hawkins, 
*'  we  were  to  jiidge  of  the  merit  of  Lawes  as  a  musician 
from  the  numerous  testimonies  of  authors,  in  his  favour,  w« 
should  rank  hipi  among  the  first  that  this  country  has  pro* 
duced ;  but.  setting  these  asidet  bis  tide' to  fame  will  ap« 
|)ear  io  be  but  ill-grounded.  Notwithstanding  b.e  was  » 
servant  of  the  church,  be  contributed  nothing  to  the  in- 
crease of*  its  stores :  his  talent  lay  chiefly  in  the  oomposi* 
tion  of  songs  for  a  single  voice,  and  in  these  the  great  and 
almost  only  excellence  is^  the  exilct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  accent  of  the  music  and  the  quantities  of  tb# 
verse ;  and,  if  the  poems  of  Milton  and  V^aller  in  his  com* 
mendation  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that  bia  QKm  in 
this  particular  is  bis  chief  praise.*' ' 

>  fUwkiari't  and  BacMv't  Hiit.  of  Music— Wartoii*s  MUton,  §,HB^  m^ 

Vol.  XX.  H 
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LAW£S  (William)^  brother  to  the  preceding,  was 
placed  early  in  life  under  Coperario,  for  his  musical  edi^* 
catibb,  at  the.expence  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  first 
prererment  was  in  the  choir  of  Chichester,  but  he  waa 
soon  called  to  London,  where,  in  1602,  he  was  sworn  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal ;  which  place,  however,  he 
resigned  in  1611,  and  became  one  of  the  private,  or  cham-^ 
*ber>  musicians,  to  Charles,  then  prince  and  afterwards  king. 
Tuller  says,  *'  be  was  respected  and  beloved  of  all  sVich 
persons  as  cast  any  looks  towards  virtue  and  honour:**  and 
he  seems  well  entitled  to  this  praise.  He  manifested  his 
gratitude  and  loyalty  to  his  royal  master  by  taking  up  arms 
in  bis  cause  against  the  parliament.  And  though,  to 
exempt  him  from  danger,  lord  Garrard,  the  king^s  gene** 
ral,  made  him  a  commissary  in  the  royal  army,  yet  the 
activity  of  his  spirit  disdaining  this  intended  security,  at 
the  siege  of  Chester,  1645,  he  lost  bis  life  by  an  accidental 
shot.  The  king  is  saiid,  by  Fuller,  to  have  been  so  affected 
at  his  loss,  that  though  he  was  already  in  mourning  for  his 
Icinsman  lord  Bernard  Stuart,  killed  at  the  same  siege,  his 
majesty  put  "  on  particular  mourning  for  his  dear  servant 
William  Lawes,  whom  he  commonly' called  the  father  of 
inusic.** 

His  chief  compositions  were  fantasias  for  viols,  and  songs 
and  symphonies  for  masques;  but  his  brother  Henry,  in 
the, preface  to  the.'' Choice  Psalmes**  for  three  voices, 
which  they  published  jointly,  boasts  that  <'  he  composed 
more  than  thirty  several!  sorts  of  music  for  voices  and  in- 
strutnents,  and  that  there  was  hot  any  instrument  fn  use  In 
his  time  but  h^  composed  for  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  only 
studied  that.**  In  Dr.  Aldrich^s  collection,  Christ  church, 
Oxon,  there  is  a  work  of  his  called  IVIr.  William  La^esV 
Y?feat  Consort^  ''  wherein  are  six  sibtts  of  musicke^V  aix 
books,'*  His  "  "Royal  Consort**  for  two  treble  viols,  two 
Viol  da  gambas",  and  k  thorough -base,  which  was'  always 
mentionred  with  reverence  by  bfs  adiiiirers  in  the  seven- 
teenth cdntury.  Is,  says  Dr:  Burney,  one  of  tlie  most  dry, 
Hukward,  and  Hjmmeaning  compositions  we  ever  remember 
to  have  had  the  trouble  ofscoring.  It  must,  however, 'have 
been  produced  early  in  his  life,  as  there  are  no  bars,  and 
the  passages  are  chiefiy  sdch  as  w^re  used  in  queen  Etiza* 
beth*s  time,  iti  the  music-school  at  Oxford  afe  twd  Ikrge 
manuscript  volumes  of  his  Works  in  score,  for  various  in- 
'i^ruinents;  oile  of  Which  includes* his  triginal  compositions 
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for  masques,  performed  before  the  king,  and  at  the  inns 
of  court. 

His  anthem,  for  four  voices,  in  Dr.  Boyce^s  second  to* 
lume,  is  the  best  and  most  solid  composition  of  this  author ; 
though  it  is  thin  and  confused  in  many  places,  with  little 
melody.  He  must  have  been  considerably  older  than  hit 
brother  Henry,  thouf^h  they  frequently  composed  in  con- 
junction ;  but  we  are  unable  to  clear  up  this  point  of  pri- 
mogeniture. Several  of  the  songs  of  William  Lawes  occur 
in  the  collections  of  the  time,  particularly  in  John  Play* . 
ford^s  Musical  Companion^  part  the  second,  consisting  of 
dialogues,  glees,  ballads,  and  air^  the  words  of  which  are 
in  general  coarse  and  licentious.  Tfa)e  dialogue  part,  which 
he  furnished  to  this  book,  is  a  species  of  recitative,  wholly 
without  accompaniment :  and  the  duet  at  last^  which  it 
called  a  chorus,  is  insipid  in  melody,  and  ordinary  in  coun- 
terpoint His  boasted  canons,  published  by  his  brother 
Henry  at  the  end  of  their  psalms,  as  proofs  of  his  great 
abilities  in  harmony,  when  scored,  appear  so  far  firom 
finbhed  compositions,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  totally 
free  from  objections,  or  that  bears  the  stamp  of  a  great 
master.^  - 

LAWRENCE  (Thomas),  an  eminent  physician,  the  ton 
of  captain  Thomas  Lawrence  of  the  royal  navy,  and  grand- 
son of  Dr.-  Thomas  Lawrence,  first  physician  to  queen 
Anne,  was  bom  May  25,  171),  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Westminster.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Gabriel  Soulden,  merchant  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland, 
and  widow  of  colonel  Piers.  His  father's  residence  being 
at  Southampton,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Kingsman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  that  place,  but 
had  previously  received  some  education  at  Dublin,  where 
bis  father  was  in  1715.  In  1727  he  was  entered  as  a  com- 
moner of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
rev.  George  Huddesford,  afterwards  president  of  that  col- 
lege ;  and  here  he  pursued  his  studies  until  some  time  in 
1734.  He  then  removed  to  London,  and  took  a  lodging 
in  the  oity  for  the  convenience  of  attending  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  NicboUs,  who  was  at 
that  time  reading  anatomical  lectures,  with  uncommon 
celebrity.  Mr.  Lawrence  made,  a  suitable  progress  under 
^  able  an  instructor,  and  at  those  lectures  formed  many  of 

-  >  Barney  in  feett's  C]rclop«dia.«-Ilftwkini. 
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the  friendshipi  which  be  most  valaed  daring  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  among  others  he  became  here  first  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  introdaced  him  to  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1740  he  took  bis  degp*ee  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  wAs^ 
ttpon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  NicholiS|  chosen  anatomicat 
reader  in  that  aniversity,  where  he  read  lectures  for  some 
years,  as  he  did  alto  in  London,  having  quitted  his  lodg* 
ings  in  the  city  for  a  house  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  which 
bad  been  before  occupied  by  Dr.  Nicholl%  and  was  vacated 
by  him  upon  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mead. 
On  May  25,  1744,  Dr.  Lawrence  was  married  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Chauncy,  a  physician  at  Derby,  and  took 
a  house  in  Essex^street,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  continued 
to  read  his  anatomical  lectures  till  1750,  after  which  he 
laid  them  aside.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  his  practice, 
which  became  very  considerable,  and  which  he  obtained 
iolely  by  the  reputation  of  his  skill  and  integrity,  for  be 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  frequent  fits  of  deaf- 
ness, and  knew  no  art  of  success  but  that  of  deserving  it. 
In  the  same  year  (1744),  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians  in  London,  where  he  read  sue* 
eessively  all  the  lectures  instituted  in  that  society  with 
great  reputation,  both  for  his  professional  knowledge,  and 
for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  ;  nor  did  he  con* 
fine  himself  to  the  oral  instruction  of  his  contemporaries^ 
for  in  1756  he  published  a  medical  disputation  '^  De  Hy« 
drope,"  and  in  1759,  **  De  Natura  Musculorum  prelec* 
tiones  tres ;"  and  when  the  College  published  the  works  of 
Dr.  Harvey  in  1766,  Dr.  Lawrence  wrote  the  life  which  if- 
prefixed  to  that  edition,  for  which  he  had  a  compliment  of 
100  guineas.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  elect,  and  in  1767 
president  of  the  college,  to  which  office  be  was  reelected 
for  the  seven  succeeding  years. 

About  1773,  Dr.  Lawrence's  health  began  to  decline^ 
and  be  first  perceived  symptoms  of  that  disorder  on  the, 
breast  which  is  called  ar^gina  pectoris,  and  which  continueci 
to  afBict  hitn  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Yet  he  remitted  little 
of  his  attention,  either  to  study  or  business ;  he  still  cour 
tinned  his  custom  of  rising  early,  that  he  might  secure 
leisure  for  study ;  and  his  old  friend  and  instructor.  Dr. 
Nicbolls,  dying  in  the  beginning  of  1778,  he  paid  a  tri* 
bute  of  friendship  and  gratitude  to  his  memory  by  writing 
an  account  of  his  lii^,  in  Latin,  which  was  printed  for  pri* 
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wee  diitributioD  in  1780,  4to.  The  death  of  his  friend 
Was  soon  followed  by  a  nearer  loss,  in  Jan.  t780,  that  of 
his  wife,  with  whom  be  had  Kved  with  great  happiness  for 
above  tbirty*fi?e  years ;  and  from  this  tine  bis  heakb  and 
spiritt  declining  more  rapidly,  bis  fenaily  prevailed  on  bfA 
to  retire  from  bnsiness  and  London ;  be  accordingly  re* 
moved  with  bis  family  to  Canterbury,  in  1782,  and  died 
tbereJunee,  1783. 

By  bis  wife  b^  had  six  sons  and  three  daughtera.  The 
death  of  one  of  his  sons  in  India,  in  1785,  gave  occasion 
to  a  vety  ei^^nt  Latin  ode  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Another  «f 
bis  sons  was  the  late  sir  Soulden  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
jadgesof  the  king's  bench ;  and  Elizabeth,  widow  of  George 
Gipps,  esq.  M*  P.  for  Canterbury,  is  now,  we  believe,  the 
only  survivor  of  Dr.  Lawrence's  family. ' 

LAZIUS  (WoLPGANO),  physician  and  historian  to  the 
empeitw  Ferdinand  L  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1504,  and 
there  taught  the  belles  lettres  and  physic  for  some  years 
with  great  reputation.  He  died  in  1555.  His  numerous 
works  riiew  him  to  have  been  indefatigable  in  bis  re* 
searches,  but  not  so  judicious  in  digesting  his  materiaia. 
The  principal  are,  L  **  Commentariorum  Reipublic»  Ro^ 
mansB  in  exteris  Provinciis  bello  acquisitis  constttntw,'* 
Libri  XII.  1598,  fol.  2. '« De  Gentium  migrationibus/" 
ir572,  ial.  in  Which  he  examines  particularly  the  migrations 
ef  tbe  noithem  people,  which  weakened  and  divided  the 
Roman  empire.  3.  **  Geographia  Pannoni»,^'  in  Ortcflius." 
.#.  '^  De  rebus  Viennensibus,'*  1 546.  5.  <^  In  Genealogiam'' 
Austriacam  Commentarii,"  1564,  fol.  &c.  The  greatest 
part  of  this  author's  works  were  collected  and  primed  at 
Prancfort,  1 698,  2  vols.  fol.  * 

LEAKE  (Richard),  master-gunner  of  England,  was  bom 
at  Harwich,  in  1629,  and  being  bred  to  the  sea-service^ 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery  in  many 
actions.  At  the  restoration  he  was  made  master-gunner 
of  the  Princess,  a  frigate  of  fifty  guns ;  and  in  the  first 
Dutch  war  exhibited  his  skill  and  bravery  in  two  vert 
extraordinary  actions,  in  one  against  fifteen  sail  of  Dutch 
fuen  of  war,  and  another  in  1667,  against  two  Danish  ships 
jn  the  BaUic,  in  which,  the  principal  officers  being  killed^ 

I  Oeat.  Mag.  vol.  LVIL^Oenton  Literaria,  ▼ol.  I.— Hawkins  and  Botwvh'i 
Lives  of  Johnson. 
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the  command  devolTed  on  him,  though  only  nMUter-gun* 
&er.  In  1669  he  was  promoted  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal 
Prince,  a  firat-rate  man  of  war.  In  1673  he  was  engaged 
with  his  two  sons  Henry  and  John,  against  Van  Trump. 
His  ship  was  the  Royal  Prince,  a  first-rate  man  of  war,  ail 
the  masts  of  which  were  shot  away,  four  hundred  of  her 
men  killed  or  disabled,  and  most  of  her  upper  tier  of  guns 
dismounted.  Whilst  she  was  thus  a  wreck,  a  large  Dutch 
ship  of  war  came  down  upon  her,  with  two  fire-ships,  mean- 
ing to  burn  or  carry  her  off.  Captain,  afterwards  sir  George 
Rooke,  thinking  her  condition  hopeless,  ordered  the  men 
to  sare  their  lives,  and  strike  the  colours.  Mr.  Leake, 
hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quarterback, 
and  took  the  command  upon  himself,  saying,  *^  the  Royld 
Prince  shall  never  be  given  up  while!  am  alive  to  defend 
her."  The  chief-gunner's  gallantry  communicated  itself 
to  all  around ;  the  crew  returned  with  spirit  to  their  guns, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leake  and  his  two  «ons, 
compelled  the  Dutchnum  to  sheer  off,  and  sunk  bo(h  the 
fireships.  Leake  afterwards  brought  the  Royal  Prince  safe 
to  Chatham  ;  but  the  joy  of  his  victory  was  damped  by  the 
loss  of  his  son  Henry,  who  was  killed  by  his  side.  He  was 
afterwards  made  master^gunner  of  England,  and  store<^ 
keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Woolwich.  He  had  a  particular 
genius  for  every  thing  which  related  to  the  management  of 
artillery,  and  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  fire  off  a  morUv 
by  the  blast  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  used  ever  since. 
He  was  als6  very  skilful  in  the  composition  of  fire-works, 
which  he  often  and  successfully  es^hibited  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York.  He 
died  in  1686,  leaving  a  son,  who  is  the  subject  of  our  next 
article. ' 

LEAKE  (Sir  John),  a  brave  and  successful  English  ad- 
mirsl,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1656,  at  Rother*' 
bithe,  in  Surrey.  His  father  instructed  him  both  in  mar 
thematics  and  gunnery,  with  a  view  to  the  navy,  and  en? 
tered  him  early  into  that  service  as  a  midshipman ;  in  which 
station  he  distinguished  himself,  under  hb  father,  at  the 
above«mentioned  engagement  between  air  Edwisrd  Spragge 
and  Van  Trump,  in  1673,  being  then  no  more  than  seveit- 
teen  years  old.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war  soon 
after,  he  engaged  in  the  merchants*  service,  and  hi|d  the 
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command  of  a  ship  two  or  three  Toyagies  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  bis  inclination  lying  to  the  navy,  be  did  not 
long  remsin  unemployed  in  it     He  bad  indeed  refused  a  ' 
lieutenant^s  commission ;  but  this  was  done'Urith  a  view  to 
the    place  of  master- gunner,  which  was  then  of  much 
greater  .esteem  than  it  is  at  present     When  his  father  was 
advanced,  not  long  after,  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  succeeding  faim  in  the  post  of 
gunner  to  the  Neptune,  a  second-rate  man  of  war.    This 
happened  about  1675;  and,  the  times  being  peaceable^ 
he  remained  in  this  post  without  any  promotion  tilt  1688. 
James  II.  having  then  resolved  to  fit  out  a  strong  fleet,  to 
prevent  the  invasion  from  Holland,  Leake  bad  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  Firedrake  firesbip,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  several  important  services ;  particularly,  by  the  relief 
of  Loadonderry  in  Ireland,  which  was  chiefly  effected  by 
his  means.     He  was  in  the  Firedrake  in  the  fleet  under 
lord  Dartmouth,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  ;  after 
which  he  joined  the  rest  of  the  protestant  officers  in  an 
address  to  the  prince.     The  importance  of  rescuing  Lon- 
donderry from  the  hands  of  king  James  raised  him  in  the 
navy ;   and,  after  some  removes,    he  had  the  command 
given  him  of  the  Eagle,  a  third-rate  of  70  guns.    In  16^2, 
the  distinguished  figure  he  made  in  the  famous  battle  off 
La  Hogue  procured  him  the  particular  friendship  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  admiral)   Churchill,  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  he  oontinued  to  behave  on  all  occasions 
with  great  reputation  till  the  end  of  the  war  ;  when,  upon 
'  concluding  the  peace  of  Ry^wick,  his  ship  was  paid  off. 
Pec.  5,  1697.     In  1696,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
friends  bad  procured  for  him  his  father's  places  of  master- 
guBoer  in  England,,  and  store-keeper  of  Woolwich,  but 
these  he  deelined,  being  ambitious  of  a  commissioner's 
place  in  the  navy  ;  and  perhaps  he  might  have  obtained  it, 
bad  not  admiral  Churchill  prevailed  with  him  not  to  think 
of  quitting  the  sea,  and  procured  him  a  commission  for  » 
tbird-nite  of  70  guns  in  May  1699.     Afterwards,  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  new  war,  he  was  removed  to  the  Britannia, 
the  finest  first-^rate  in  the  navy,  of  which  be  was  appointed,' 
Jan.  1701,  first  captain  of  three  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, newly  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England.    Tms 
was  the  highest  station  he  could  have  as  a  captain,  and 
higher  than  any  private  capuin  ever  obtained  either  before 
<t  since.     But,  u]K>n  the  earl's  removi|l»  vto  make  way  Cor 
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prince  Oeorge  of  Denihark,  soon  after  queen  Anna*p.  #e#- 
cea^ion  to  tbe  throne,  Leake's  commissioQ  under  bim  be^ 
coming  void.  May  27,  1702,  he  accepted  of  the  Associ%» 
tion^  a  second-rate^  till  an  opportunity  oSered  for  bisiar-. 
tber  promottop.  Accordingly,  upon  the  declaration  ofwai. 
against  France,  be  received  a  commission,  June  the  24tb 
that  year,  from  prince  GeorgCi  appointing  bim  commander 
in  chief  of  the  ships  designed  against  Newfoundland*  He 
^rriv^d  there  with  his  squadron  in  August,  and,  destroying 
the  Frencb  trade  and  settlements,  restored  the  English  to 
the  possession  of  tbe  whole  island,  This  gave  bim  an  op* 
portunity  of  enriching  himself  by  the  s^^le  of  tbe  capture 
at  tbe  same  time  that  it  gained  bim  tbe  favour  of  the  nattont 
by  doiug  it  a  signal  service,  without  any  great  dangeir  of 
not  succeeding;  fpr,  in  truth,  all  tbe  real  fame  he  ac- 
quired on  this  occasion  arose  from  bis  extraordinary  dis«- 
patch  and  diligence  in  the  execution! 

Upon  his  return  borne,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of 

Se  Blue,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  same  squadron ;  bat  de^* 
.  ined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  whicb»  however,  he  in- 
cepted the  foljlowing  year,  when  he  was  engaged  with  a4« 
miral  Rooke  in  taking  Gibrc^l^s^ft  Soon  after  thb  be  par* 
ticularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  general  engagement 
^S  Malaga ;  and,  being  left  with  a  winter-guard  at  Lisbep 
for  those  parts,  be  relieved  Gibraltar  in  1705,  which  thei 
French  had  besieged  by  sea,  and  the,  Spaniards  by  hMid, 
and  reduced  to  tbe  last  es^tremity.  He  arrived  Qctt  2d, 
and  so  opportunely  for  the  besieged,  that  two  days  wowld, 
ill  all  probability,  have  decided  their  fate;  but  this  waa 
prevented  by  sir  John's  seasonable  .arrivat.  In  Feb.  n09^ 
he  received  a  commission,  appointing  bim  vice-admiral  ef 
tbe  wbite,  and,  in  March,  relieyefi  Gibraltar  a  secend  time* 
On  March  (5  he  set  sail  for  tha^  place ;  and,  on  the  iOtb, 
attacked  five  ships  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of.  th% 
^y,  of  whom  two  were  taken,  two  more  run  ashore,  aiul 
were  destroyed;  aed  baroa  Pointi  died  soon  after  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  tbe  battle.  The  rest  of  the  Frencb 
Qeet,  bloving  intelligence  of  sir  John's  coming,  had  left 
the  Bay  tbe  day  before  bis  arrival  there.  He  had  no  sooner 
ai>chored,  biu  be  received  the  letter  inserted  betow  from 
the  prince  of  Uesse  * :  his  highness  also  presented  him 

*  **  S|r,  I  npected  vitb  gre»t  im-  aad  ^d  surceti  at  thii  your  ••coii4 
patience  thit  good  opportanity  to  eic-  appearing  off  this  place,  wbtcb  I  hope 
fnm  ni|r  hc^y  joy  for  four  great    hath  b«eo  the  fln(  auokie  towarda  o«r 
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mtk  %  gold  cup  on  the  oecaiion.  This  blow  struck  a  panio 
itloi?g  the  whole  coast,  of  which  sir  John  received  th6 
following  accoqnt,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill,  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Savey :  **  I  can  tell  you/'  tays  be,  *^  your  late 
sncceM  against  Mc.  Point!  put  all  the  French  coast  into  a 
great  con$terna.iioni  as  if  you  were  come  to  scour  the  whole 
Meditj^raoean.  All  the  ships  of  war  that  were  in  the  road 
of  Toulon  were  hauled  into  the  harbour;  and  nothing  dam 
l<>ok  out  for  some  days.'*  In  short,  the  offset  at  Gibraltar 
wait  that  the  enesDy,  in  a  few  days,  entirely  raised  the  siege, 
and  marched  off,  leaving  only  a  detachment  at  some  distance 
toohsen^e the  garrison}  so  that  this  important  plaee  was 
secared  from  any  forther  attempts  of  the  enemy.  Thercf 
are  but  few  instances  in  which  the  sea  and  land  officers 
agreed  so  «re|il  together  in  an  expedition,  and  sacrificed  alt 
private  views  and  passions  to  a  disinterested  regard  for  the 
public  good. 

The  same  year,  1705,  sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  re^ 
duction  of  Barcelona ;  after  which,  being  left  at  the  bead 
of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  cosieierted  an  ex- 
pedition to  sfirpriae  the  Spanish  galleons  io  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  ;  but  this  proved  unsuccessful,  by  the  management 
of  the  confederates.  In  1 706,  be  relieved  Barcelona,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  snd  thereby  occasioned  tba 
siege  to  he  raised  by  king  Philip.  This  was  so  great  a 
deliverance  of  his  competitor,  king  Charles,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  that  he  annually  commemorated  it^ 
b^  a  public  thanksgiving  on  the  26th  of  May,  as  long  as 
he  Uved.  The.  raising  of  the  siege  was  attended  with  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  son,  which  did  not  a  little  increase  the  ene* 
my*8  constiemation,  as  if  the  heavens  concurred  to  defeat 
^he  designs  of  the  French,  whose  monarch  had  assumed 
the  son  for  bis  device ;  in  allbsion  to  which,  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  struck  by  qoeen  Aane  oli  this  occasion,  repre* 
settted  the  son  ip  eclipse  over  the  city  and  harbour  of  Bar- 
cebaa.  Piresentiy  after  this  succesa  at  Barcelona,  sir  John 
radboed  the  city  of  Carthagena,  whence,  proceeding  to 
those  ef  Alkant  and  Joyce>  they  both  submitted  to  him  ; 

reUif;  th«  4Q«my,   ttiics  St*  days,  eooieqticiicM  of  it :  and  I  !n  pAitieultr 

kaviiif  begnato  viithdraw  their  heary  canoot  express  my  hearty  tbunks  and 

oaniHm,  being:  the  eflects  only  to  be  obligations  I  fw  under.     I  an,  wHb 

i^uinbad  to  yoor  oooduet   aa<l  caiv.  great  siacerity  and  respect,  «ie. 
'Ti^  only  to  yoa  the  public  owes,  and  George,  Prince  of  Heese,** 

n^ll  owe,  to  many  great  and  hippy 
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and  he  concloded  the  campaign  of  that  year  with  the  re« 
duction  of  the  city  and  island  of  Majorca.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  presented  him  with 
s  diamond-ring  of  four  hundred  pounds  value ;  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  gratuity  of  a  thousand  pounds 
from  the  queen,  as  a  reward  for  bis  services.  Upon  the 
unfortunate  death  of  sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  1707,  he  was 
advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  her  majesty's  fleet.  In  this  command  be  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and,  surprising  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy's  com,  sent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  saved  that  city 
and  the  confeden^e  army  from  the  danger  of  famine,  in 
1708.  Soon  after  this,  convoying  the  new  queen  of  Spain 
to  her  consort,  king  Charles,  he  was  presented  by  her 
majesty  with  a  diamond-ring  of  three  hundred  pounds  va- 
lue From  this  service  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  being  presently  reduced  by  him  to  the  obe- 
dience of  king  Charles,  that  of  Minorca  was  soon  after  snr-- 
rendered  to  the  fleet  and  land-forces. 

Having  brought  the  campaign  to  so  happy  a  conclnsion, 
he  returned  home ;  where,  daring  his  absence  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  lord-high-admiral,  and 
was  likewise  elected  member  of  parliament  both  for  Har- 
wich and  Rochester,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  made  his 
choice.  In  December  the  same  year,  he  was  made  a  se- 
cond time  admiral  of  the  fleet  In  May  1709,  he  was  con- 
stituted rear-admiral  of  Great -Britain,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  in  December.  Upon  the 
change  of  the  ministry  in  1710,  lord  Orford  resigning  the 
place  of  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  sir  John 
Leake  was  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but  he  declined  that 
post,  as  too  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  divisions  at  that 
juncture.  In  1710,  he  was  chosen  a  second  time  member 
of  parliament  for  Rochester,  and  made  admiral  of  the  fleet 
the  third  time  in  1711,  and  again  in  1712,  when  he  con* 
ducted  the  English  forces  to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  commission  of  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  was  given  to  him  a  fifth  time.  He  was 
also  chosen  for  Rochester  a  third  time.  Upon  her  majesty's 
decease,  Aug.  1,  1714,  his  post  of  rear-admiral  was  de* 
termined  ;  and  he  was  superseded  as  admiral  of  the  fleet 
by  Matthew  Aylmer,  esq.  Nov.  5.  In  the  universal  change 
that  was  made  in  every  public  department,  upon  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  admiral  Leake  could  not  expect  to  be 
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excepted.  After  this  be  lived  privately  ;  and,  building  a' 
Utile  box  at  Greenwich,  spent  part  of  his  time  there,  re- 
treating sometimes  to  a  country-bouse  be  bad  at  Bedding- 
ton  in  Surrey.  When  a  young  man,  he  bad  married  a 
daughter  of  captain  Richard  Hill  of  Yarmouth ;  by  whom 
be  had  one  son,  an  only  child,  whose  misconduct  bad  given 
him  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  In  Aug.  1719,  be  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder  ;  but  it  went  off  without 
any  visible  ill  consequence.  Upon  the  death  of  his  son,  vifbich 
tiappened  in  March  following,  after  a  lingering  incurable 
disorder,  he  discovered  more  than  ordinary  affliction  ;  nor* 
waabe  himself  ever  well  after;  for  he. died  in  bis  house  at 
Greenwich,  Aug.  1,  1720,  in  bis  sixty* fifth  year.  Bjr  bis 
will,  he  devised  his  estate  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  his  son 
during  life :  and  upon  his  death  without  issue,  to  captain 
Martin,  who  married  his  wife's  sister,  and  his  heirs;' 

LEAKE  (Stephen  Martin),  a  herald  and  antiquai*y, 
son  of  capuin  Stephen  Martin,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  was  born  April  5,  1702.  He  was  educated  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Michael  Maittaire,  and  was  admitted  of  the 
Middle-temple.  In  1724  he  was  appointed  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower-hamlets ;  in  which  station  be  after*' 
wards  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  during  the 
rebellion  in  1745»  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  1725,  be  was  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
dej^uty  earl-marshal.  He  was  elected  F.  A.  S.  March  2, 
1726'- 7.  In  the  same  year  be  was  created  Lancaster  lie* 
raid,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hesketh  ;  in  1729  constituted 
Norroy ;  in  1741  Clarenceux ;  and  by  patent  dated  De- 
cember I9i  1754,  appointed  garter.  In  all  his  situations 
in  the  college  Mr.  Leake  was  a  constant  advocate  for  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  office.  He  obtained,  after 
much  solicitation,  a  letter  in  1731,  from  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  his  deputy  earl-marsbal,  re- 
questing him  to  sign  a  warrant  for  Mr.  Leakeys  obtaining 
a  commission  of  visitation,  which  letter,  however,  was  not 
attended  with  success.  In  the  same  year  he  promoted  a 
prosecution  against  one  Shiets,  a  painter,  who  pretended 
to  keep  an  office  of  arms  in  Dean*s-court.  .  The  court  of 
chivalry  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  the  painted- 
chamber,  on  March  3,  1731-2,  in  relation  to  which  he  had 
taken  i  principal  part.  In  1733,  be  appointed  Francis  Bas- 
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MiDO,  of  Chester,  his  deputy,  as  Norroy,  ibr  Chestef  aod 
I^orth  Wales ;  and  about  the  same  time  asserted  his  right, 
as  Norroy,  to  grant  arms  ia  North  Wales,  which  right  wae 
claimed  by  Mr.  Longville,  who  bad  been  constituted 
Gloucester  King  at  Arms  partwm  WalluTf  annexed  to  that 
of  Bath  King  at  Arms,  at  the  revival  of  that  order.  He 
drew  up  a  petition  in  January  1737-8,  which  was  presented 
to  the  king  in  council,  for  a  new  charter,  with  the  sola 
power  of  painting  arms,  fcc.  which  petition  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general;  but  they  making 
their  report  fisvourable  to  the  painters,  it  did  not  succeed* 
He  printed,  in  1744,  ^  Reasons  forgraating  Commiisions 
to  the  Provincial  Kings  at  Arms  for  vistttog  their  Pro« 
vinces.**  Dr.  Cromwell  Moitimer  hanring,  in  1747,  pro>* 
posed  to  establish  a  registry  for  dissenters  in  the  college 
of  arms,  be  had  many  meetings  with  the  bends  of  the  seve-i 
ral  denominations,  and  also  of  the  Jewa»  and  drew  up  ar- 
ticles of  agreement,  which  were  approved  by  all  parties : 
proposals  were  printed  and  dispersed,  a  seal  made,  to  a6bi 
to  certificates,  and  the  registry  was  opened  oh  February 
30,  1747-S;  but  it  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  a  misun^^ 
derstanding  between  the  ministers  and  the  deputies  of  the 
congregations.  A  bill  having  been  bfo.ugfat  in  by  Mr, 
Fetter,  ki  the  session  of  parliament  in  the  year  1763,  for 
taking  the  number  of  the  people,  with  their  marriages  and 
births,  he  solicited  a  claim  in  favoiir  of  the  college :  bnl 
the  bill  didnot|)ass.  In  1755*6,  he  made  an  abstract  of 
the  register- books  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  garter, 
which  being  translated  into  Latin^  was  deposited  in  the  re-r 
gister's  office  of  the  order. 

In  1726,  he  published  his  ^  Nununi  Britan.  Histaria,- dp 
Historical  Account  of  English  Money.**  A  new  edition, 
with  large  additions,  was  printed  in  1745,  dedicated  to  the 
dttke  of  Suffolk.  It  is  much  to  Mr.  Leake's  honour,  that 
be  was  the  first  writer  upon  the  English  coinage.  From 
affectionate  gratitude  to  admiral  sir  John  Leake,  and  at  the 
particular  desire  of  bis  fether,  be  had  written  a  history  of 
ifae  life  of  that  adaural,  prepared  from  a  great  collection 
of  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  subject  which  were  in 
his  .possession.  This  he  puMished  in  1750,  in  large  octaiw<( 
Fifty  copies  only  were  printed,  to  be  given  to  bis  Mends : 
this  book  is  therefore  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  oIh 
tained.  Bowyer,  in  1*766,  printed  for  him  fifty  copies  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  Order  oL  St.  George,  to  enable  him  ta 
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supply  each  knight  at  bis  installation  with  one,  ai  he  wai 
required  to  do  officially.  Ever  attentive  to  promote  science, 
he  was  constantly  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  arms,  de* 
cents,  honors,  precedency,  the  history  of  the  college,  and 
of  the  several  pernons  who  had  been  officers  of  arms,  and 
every  other  subject  in  any  manner  connected  with  his  of- 
fice. He  also  wrote  several  original  essays  on  some  of 
those  subjects.  These  multifarious  collections  are  con- 
tained in  upward  of  fifty  volumes,  all  in  his  own  hand* 
writing ;  which  MS.,  with  many  others,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  John-Martin  Leake,  esq.  He  married  Ann, 
youngest  daughter,  and  at  length  sole- heiress  of  Fletcher 
Fervall,  esq.  of  Downton,  in  the  parish  .and  county  of 
Radnor,  by  Ann  his  wife,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hoole  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  all  of  whom  survived  him.  He  died  at  his 
meat  at  Mile-end  at  Middlesex,  March  24,  1773,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Thorpe  Soken  church  in  Essex,  of  which  parish  he  was 
long  impropriator,  and  owner  of  the  seat  of  Thorpe-hall, 
and  the  estate  belonging  to  it,  inheriting  them  from  his 
father. ' 

LEAKE  (John),  an  English  physician  and  writer,  was 
die  son  of  a  clergyman  who  was  curate  of  Ainstable  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  educated  partly  at  Croglin,  and 
partly  at  the  grammar-school  at  Bishop  Auckland.  116 
then  went  to  London,  intending  to  engage  in  the  military 
profession  :  but  finding  some  promises,  with  which  he  had 
been  flattered,  were  not  likely  soon  to  be  realized,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After  attending  the  hos- 
pitals, and  being  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
surgeons,  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  improving 
himself  in  foreign  schools  ;  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,,  and 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  On  his  return,  he  established 
himself  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Piccadilly ;  and  about  that  time  published  '^  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Propei'ties  and  Efficacy  of  the  Lisbon  Diet*- 
drink,"  which  be  professed  to  administer  with  success  in 
many  desperate  cases  of  scrophula,  scurvy,  &c.  Where 
lie  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma  is  not  known  ;  but  he))e- 
came  ere  long  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
wd  removed  to  Craveo-street,  where  be  began  to  leeture 
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iOn  the  obstetric  art|  and  iovited  tte  faculty  to  attend.  le 
1765  be  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  Building  lease^ 
and  afterwards  published  the  pUn  for  the  institution  of  the 
Westminster  Lying-in- Hospital :  and  as  soon  as  the  buiki« 
ing  was  raised,  he  voluntarily,  and  without  any  considera- 
tion, assigned  over  to  the  governors  all  his  right  in  the 
promises,  in  favour  of  the  hospital.  He  enjoyed  a  con* 
siderable  share  of  reputation  and  practice  as  an  accoucheur^ 
and  as  a  lecturer ;  and  was  esteemed  a  polite  and  accom*^ 
plished  man.  He  added  nothingi  however,  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  to  his  profession,  and  his  writings  are  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  acuteness,  or  depth  of 
research;  but  are  plain,  correct,  and  practical.  He  was 
attacked,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  with  a  disorder  of  the 
chest,  with  which  be  had  been  previously  affected,  and  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  8th  of  August  of  that  year* 
He  published,  in  1773,  a  volume  of  **  Practical  Observa* 
tions  on  Child-bed  Fever  ;'V  and,  in  1774,  '<  A  Lecture 
introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  in- 
cluding the  history,  nature,  and  tendency  of  that  science," 
&c.  This  was  afterwards  considerably  altered  and  en- 
larged, and  published  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
**  Medical  Instructions  towards  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
various  Diseases  incident  to  Women,?'  &c.  The  .work 
passed  through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  was  translated, 
into  the  French  and  German  languages.  In  the  beginning 
of  1792,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  published  "A 
practical  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Viscera,  particularly 
those  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels."' 

LEAPOR  (Mary),  a  young  lady  of  considerable  poeti- 
cal talent,  was  born  Feb.  26,  1722.  Her  father  at  this 
time  was  gardener  to  judge  Blencowe,  at  Marston  St. 
Lawrence,  in  Northamptonshire.  She  was  brought  up 
linder  the  care  of  a  pious  and  sensible  mother,  who  died  a 
few  years  before  her.  The  little  education  which  she  re* 
ceived,  consisted  wholly  in  being  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  was  for  some  time  cook-maid  in  a 
gentleman^s  family :  with  all  these  disadvantages,  however, 
she  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  compose  verses,  at  first 
'with  the  approbation  of  her  parents,  who  afterwards,  ima- 
gining an  attention  to  poetry  would  be  prejudicial  to  her, 
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endeavoured  by  every  possible  means  to  dUcodntenance 

such  pursuits.     These,  however,  were  ineffectual^  and  she 

was  at  last  left  to  follow  her  inclination.     She  died  the 

.12th   of  November,    1746,  at  Brackley ;    and   after  her 

death  two  volumes  of  her  Poems  were  printed  in  9vo,  in 

1748  and  1751,  by  subscription,  the  proposals  for  which 

were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Garrick.     Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  was 

, editor  of  the  second  volume.     Our  late  amiable  poet  and 

.  critic,  Cowper,  had   a    high   opinion    of   Mrs«  Leapor's 

j)oetry. ' 

LEAVER.     See  LEVER. 

LEBEUF  (John),  a  French  historian  and  antiquary,  waa 
born  at  Auxerre  in  1687,  and  became  a  member  of  tkm 
.academy  of  belles  lettres  and  inscriptions  of  Paris  in  1750. 
He  died  in  1760,  aged  73.  Among  his  productions  are, 
1.  *^  Recneil  de  divers  Merits  servant  a  P^claircissement  de 
Thistoire  de  France,"  1738,  2  vols.  l2mo.  2.  "  Disser- 
tations sur  Thistoire  eccl6siastique  et  civile  de  Paris;'*  to 
which  are  added  several  matters  that  elucidate  the  bbtory 
of  France;  3  vols.  12mo.  3.  '^  Trait6  historique  et  pra- 
tique sur  le  chant  eccl^siastiqne,"  1741,  8vo.  This  was 
dedicated  to  Vintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  had  em-' 
ployed  him  in  composing  a  chant  for  his  new  breviary  and 
missal.  4.  ^^  M^moires  sur  I'Histoire  d' Auxerre,''  1743, 
2  vols.  4to.  5.  *^  Histoire  de  la  ville  et  de  tout  le  diocese 
,de  Paris,"  15  vols.  12mo.  6.  Several  dissertations  dis- 
persed in  the  journals,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  which  he  was  member.  The  learned  are  indebted  to 
-him  likewise  for  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  original 

Eieces,  which  he  found  in  various  libraries,  where  they 
ad  long  remained  unknown.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  laborious  research ;  and  undertook  several 
journey's  through  the  different  provinces  of  France  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  such 
matters  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  so  engaged  in  them,  as  to 
know  very  little  of  the  world,  being  content  with  the  very 
small  competency  on  which  be  lived.'  ' 

LE  BLANC  (John  Bernard  le)^  historiographei*  of 

.  buildings  of  the  academy  della  Crusca,  and  of  that  of  the 

Arcades  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  1707,  of  poor 

parents,  but  he  went  early  to  Paris,  where  his'ulents  pro- 
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enred  him  friends  and  pAtrons.  Htf  then  eam^^  Lon  jbii^ 
and  met  with  the  same  advantage.  In  1746  Maupertait 
oflPered  him,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  a  place 
•oitable  to  a  man  of  letters,  at  the  court  of  Berlin ;  bat 
he  preferred  mediocrity  at  home  to  flattering  hopes  held 
out  to  him  from  abroad.  He  died  in  1781.  His  tragedy 
of  *'  Abensa'ide/'  the  subject  of  which  is  very  interesting^ 
was  well  received  at  first,  notwithstanding  the  harshness  of 
the  versification  ;  but  it  did  not  support  this  success  when 
revived  on  the  stage  in  1743.  What  most  brought  tbto 
abb6  Le  Blanc  into  repute  was  the  collection  of  his  letters 
en  the  English,  1758,  3  vols.  12mo,  in  which  are  many 
jndicious  reflections ;  but  he  is  heavy,  formal,  fruitful  in 
vulgar  notions,  and  trivial  in  his  erudition,  and  the  praise* 
he  bestows  on  the  great  men,  or  the  literati,  to  whom  be 
addresses  his  letters,  are  deficient  in  ease  and  delicacy*. 
The  letters  of  abb£  Le  Blanc  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  ^'  London**  of  Grosley,  who  is  a  far  more  agfeeable 
vrriter,  if  not  a  more  accurate  observer.' 

LE  BLOND.     See  BLOND. 

LE  BRIXA.     See  ANTONIU8  NEBRISSENSIS. 

LE  CAT.     See  CAT. 

LECCHI  (JoHH  Anthony),  a  learned  Italian  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Milan,  Nov.  17,  l'/02.  He  wad 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their  order  in 
t7l8.  He  afterwards  uught  the  belles-lettres  at  Vercellt 
«nd  Pavia,  and  was  appointed  rhetoric-professor  in  the  nni-* 
versity  of  Brera,  in  Milan.  In  1733  the  senate  of  Milan 
appointed  him  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pavia,  and  af- 
terwards removed  him  to  the  same  oflice  at  Milan,  the  dti* 
ties  of  which  he  executed  with  reputation  for  twenty  years« 
In  J  759  his  fame  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Vienna 
from  the  empress  Maria  Teresa,  who  honoured  him  with 
her  esteem,  and  appointed  him  mathematician  to  the  conrt, 
with  a  pension  of  500  florins.  What  rendered  him  most 
celebrated,  was  the  skill  he  displayed  as  snperintendant 
and  chief  director  of  the  processes  for  measuring  the  bed 
of  the  Reno  and  other  less  considerable  rivers  belonging 
to  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna.  On  this  he  was  em- 
ployed for  six  years,  under  Clement  XIII. ;  and  Clement 
XIV.  ordered  that  these  experiments  should  be  continued 
upoa  Lecchi's  plans.    He  died  August  24,  1776,  Aged- 
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^▼enty* three  years.  Fabroni,  who  has  given  an  escellent 
personal  character  of  Leccbi,  and  celebrates  bis  skill  in 
Lydraulicsy  has,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  qaentioned 
his  works  only  in  a  general  way ;  and  for  the  following  list 
we  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  less 
accurate  authority:  1.  "  Theorla  lucis/'  Milan,  1739. 
2,  **  Arithmetica  universalis  Isaaci  Newton,  sive  de  com- 
positione,  et  resolutione  arithmetica  perpetuis  commentariis 
iliustraia  et  aucta,"  Milan,  1752,  3  vols.  8vo.  3.  <<  Ele- 
menta  geometriae  tbeoricse  et  practicse,^'  ibid.  1753,  2  vols. 
Svo.  4.  <<  Elementa  Trigonometric,'*  &c.  ibid.  1756.  5. 
'<  De  sectionibus  conicis,"  ibid.  1758.  6.  "  Idrostatica 
esaminata,"  &c.  ibid.  1765,  4to.  7.  **  Relazione  della 
viftta  alle  terre  dannegiate  dalle  acque  di  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  e  Ravenna,"  &c.  Rome,  1767,  4to.  8.  *<  Memorie 
idrostatico-storiche  delle  operazioni  esequite  nella  inalr 
veazione  del  Reno  di  Bologna,  e  degli  altri  minori  torrent! 
per  la  linea  di  primaro  al  mare  dall*  anno  1765  al  1772,^* 
Modeua,  1775,  2  vols.  4to.  9.  "  Trattato  de' canali  na« 
vigabili,"  Milan,   1776,  4to.* 

L£  C£N£  (Charles),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  about  the  end  of  1646,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  was  first  educated.  He  afterwards  went  through  a 
coarse  of  theological  studies  at  Sedan.  Returning  thence 
in  1669,  he  was  very  honourably  received  by  the  learned 
of'his  native  country,  which  he  again  left,  in  order  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  the  divinity^professors  at  Geneva. 
Here  he  remained  until  Nov.  1670,  and  after  a  residence 
of  some  time  at  Saumur,  came  back  in  March  1672  to 
Caen,  with  the  warmest  recommendations  from  the  various 
professors  under  whom  he  had  studied.  He  then  became 
pastor  at  Honfleur,  where .  he  married  a  lady  of  fortune, 
which  joined  to  his  own,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his 
studies  without  anxiety.  It  appears  to  be  about  this  time 
that  he  conceived  the  design  of  translating  the*  Bible  into 
Frenqh,  on  which  he  was  more  or  less  engaged  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  continued  his  functions,  however,  as  m 
minister,  until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  which  annihilated  the  protestant  churches  in  France. 

On  this  event  he  came  over,  accompanied  by  many  of 
his  brethren,  to  England,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  briojp 
with  him  the  greater  pait  of  bis  valuable  library,  and  pro- 
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perty  enough  to  Enable  htni  to  relieve  many  of  his  sufiering 
companions.  He  might  probably  have  received  some 
churcb-preferiBent  in  this  country,  had  he  not  objected  to 
re-ordination-.  He  died  at  London,  in  1703.  He  wtote 
some  contforersial  pieces,  but  the  chief  object  of  his  la- 
boars  was  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  published  by  his  son  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols.  fol.  It 
contains  some  valuable  preliminary  dissertations.  He  had 
in  1696  announced  his  intention  in  a  volume  entitled 
**Projet  d'une  nouvelle  version  Francois  de  la  Bible,**  from 
which  a  high  opinion  was  formed  of  his  undertaking.  This 
projet  was  published  in  English,  under  the  title  of  **  An 
Essay  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,*'  and  so  well  re-* 
ceived^  that  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1717.  The 
tiranslation  itself,  however^  although  ably  executed,  did 
not  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public,  which  was  prin- 
cipallv  owing  to  the  author's  introducing  certain  whims 
and  nincies  of  his  own,  and  taking  unnecessary  liberties 
with  the  text.* 

LEDERLIN  (John  Henry),  an  eminent  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar  and  critic,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  mechanic  at 
Strasburgh,  where  he  was  bom  July  18,  1672.  His  parents 
were  so  unable  to  give  him  education,  that  he  must  have 
been  obliged  to  work  at  his  father's  trade,  had  he  not 
found  an  early  patron  in  Froereisen,  a  learned  townsman, 
who  placed  him  at  ten  years  old  in  the  public  school,  at 
bis  own  expence.  Lederlin's  extraordinary  proficieney 
rewarded  this  generous  friend,  whom,  however,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  by  death  in  1690.  This  would  have 
been  irreparable,  if  his  talents  had  not  already  recom- 
itaended  him  to  other  patrons,  and  his  school  education 
being  finished,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
university  with  great  reputation.  He  received  his  master's 
degree  in  J  692,  a(nd  at  the  persuasion  of  Boeder  the  me* 
dical  professor,  Obrecht,  and  others,  he  opened  a  school 
for  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  of  which  languages,  he  was  in 
1703,  constituted  professor,  and  was  for  many  years  one 
df  the  greatest  oi-naments  of  the  university  of  Strasburgh. 
He  died  Sept  3,  U737|  leaving  various  monuments  of 
learning  and  critical  skill.  Among  those,  we  may  enu* 
merate,  I.  his  edition  of  Julius  Pollux's  "  Onomasticon,'* 
nog,  2  vols.  fbl.    2.  His  «  Homer's  Iliad,"  Amst.  170T, 
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a  Vols.  l2Kno,  Gr.  &  Lat  Lederlin  edited  only  a  part  of 
Uii6  edition,  which  on  his  deatb»  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  was 
completed  by  Bergler.  But  in  this  case  there  must  have 
been  an  edition  posterior  to  1737,  when  Lederlin  died. 
3.  ^'  Vigerus  de  praecipuis  GrsecsB  dictionis  idiotismis,** 
Strasburgh,  1709,  8vo.  4.  <<  Brissonii  de  regio  Persa- 
rum  pnncipatu,"  ibid.  1710.  5.  <<  ^lianiyarifls  historic,'* 
ibid.  17 IS,  8vo,  which  Harles  says  is  superior  to  Scheffer't 
edition,  but  must  yield  to  that  of  Perizonius.  He  pub- 
lished also  some  critical  dissertations  on  parts  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  lecture.^ 

LE  DRAN  (Henry  Feancis),  an  eminent  French  sur- 
gepn,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1685,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion under  liis  father,  Henry  Le  Dran,  who  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  as  an  operator,  particularly  in  can- 
cers of  the  breast.  Under  bis  auspices  our  young  surgeon 
turned  his  thoughts  principally  to  the  operation  of  litbo- 
tomy,  which  he  performed  in  the  lateral  method,  as  prac* 
tised  by  Cheselden,  and  was  enabled  to  make  some  valuable 
improvements  in  the  art.  These  he  communicated  to  the 
public  in  bis  *^  Paralele  des  differentes  manieres  de  tirer  U 
Pierre  hors  de  la  Vessie,"  printed  in  1739,  8vo,  to  which 
be  added  a  supplement  in  1756,  containing  the  result  of 
bis  later  practice.  The  work  was  well  received,  ha^  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  of  the  mo- 
dern languages.  He  published  also,  2.  ^*  Observations  d^ 
Chirui^ie,  auxquelles  on  a  joint  plusieurs  reflections  en  fa- 
vear  des  Etudiens,"  Paris,  1731, 2  vols.  12mo.  3.  «<  Trut6 
ou  reflections  tiroes  de  la  pratique  sur  les  playes  d* Armes  a 
fea/'  Paris,  1737,  l2mo.  4.  <<  Traiti  des  Operations  de 
Chirurgie,''  Paris,  1743,  12mo.  To  the  translation  of  thia 
work  into  English,  by  Gataker,  Cheselden  made  some  va- 
luable additions.  5.  *'  Consultations  sur  la  plupart  des 
Maladies  qui  sent  du  reoort  de  la  Chirurgie,''  1765,  8vo; 
a  work  well  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  students  ia 
surgery.  The  author  also  sent  several  observations  of 
considerable  merit  to  the  academy  of  surgeons,  which  are 
published  in  their  memoirs.  He  died,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  in' 1770.* 

LEDYARD  (John),    a  native  of  America,  of  a  y^ry 
enterpriziag  turn,   was  born  at  Groton  in  Connecticut* 

1  Uarlei  de  Vitis  Philo1ogorum.-*Saxii  OnoiBait.*-Dtbdiii'f  Clailicf* 
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Having  lost  his  fiither  in  his  infancy,  he  was  taken  undef 
the  care  of  a  relation,  who  sent  him  to  a  grammar-schoot, 
and  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Dartmouth  college,  irr 
New  Hampshire.  Here  it  appears  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention to  apply  to  theological  studies,  but  the  friend  who 
sent  him  to  college  being  dead,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it, 
and  by  means  of  a  canoe  of  his  own  construction,  he  found 
his  way  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he 
went  on  board  ship  as  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  capacity 
arrived  at  London  in  1771.  When  at  college,  there  were 
several  yonng  Indians  there  for  their  education,  with  whom 
he  used  to  associate,  and  learned  their  manners ;  an<l  hear- 
ing of  capt.  Cook's  intentions  to  sail  on  his  third  voyage,- 
Ledyard  engaged  himself  with  him  in  the  situation  of  a 
corporal  of  marines ;  and  on  his  return  from  that  memora- 
ble voyage,  during  which  his  curiosity  was  rather  excited 
than  ^ratiRedj  feeling  an  ansioas  desire  of  penetrating 
from  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  which  Cook  had 
partly  explored,  to  the  eastern  coast,  with  which,  he  him- 
self was  perfectly  familiar,  he  determined  to  traverse  the 
vast  continent  from  tfie  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hid 
first  plan  for  the  purpose  was  that  of  embarking  in  a  vessel, 
which  w&s  then  preparing  to  sail,  on  a  voyage  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  to  Nootka  sound,  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  ^  and  with  this  view  he  expended  in  sea-stores 
the  greatest  part  of  the  money  with  which  he  had  •been 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  this  way  on  other  occa- 
sions for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  useful  science. 
But  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  rapacity  of  a  custom- 
house officer ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Ledyard  determined  to 
travel  over  land  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  the  passage 
is  extremely  short  to  the  opposite  coast  of  America.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse, 
which  was  all  that  he  had  left,  he  crossed  the  British  chan- 
nel to  Ostend,  towards  the  close  of  1786,  and  by  the  way 
of  Denmark  and. the  Sound,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden.  As  it  was  winter,  be  attempted  to  traverse  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamtschatka 
by  the  shortest  course;  but  finding,  when  he  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen,  he  re-^ 
turned  to  Stockholm,  and  taking  his  course  northward, 
walked  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  passing  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf,    descended  on  its  eastern  side  to  Petersburg^ 
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where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March  1787.  Here 
he  was  noticed  as  a  person  of  an  extraordinary  character ; 
and  though  he  bad  neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  nor  means 
to  provide  I^imself  with  any,  he  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  From 
him  he  obtained  twenty  guineas  for  a  biil,  which  he  took 
the  liberty,  without^  being  previously  authorized,  to  draw 
on  sir  Joseph  Banks,  concluding,  from  his  well-known  dis- 
position, that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  it.  By  the 
interest  of  the  ambassador,  as  we  may  conceive  to  have 
been  probably  the  case,  be  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany a  detachment  of  stores,  which  the  empress  had  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  Yakutz,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Billings,  an 
Englishman,  at  that  time  in  her  service.  Thus  accommo- 
dated^ he  left  Petersburg  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  and  tra* 
veiling  eastward  through  Siberia,  reached  Irkutsk  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Yakutz,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings,  whom  he  recollected 
on  board  captain  Cook's  ship,  in  the  situation  of  the  astro- 
nomer's servant,  but  who  was  now  entrusted  by  the  empress 
in  accomplishing  her  schemes  of  discovery.  He  returned 
to  Irkutsk,  where  he  spent  part  of  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
spring  proceeded  to  Oczakow,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kamt- 
scbatkan  sea,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to  have  passed  over 
to  that  peninsula,  and  to  have  embarked  on  the  eastern 
aide  in  one  of  the  Russian  vessels  that  trade  to  the  western 
shores  of  America ;  but,  finding  that  the  navigation  wa& 
completely  obstructed,  he  returned  to  Yakutz,  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  winter.  But  whilst  he 
was  amusing  himself  with  these  prospects,  an  express  ar- 
rivedy  in  January  1788,  from  the  empress,  and  he  was 
seized,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  explained,  by  two 
Russian  soldiers,  who  conveyed  him  iif  a  sledge  through 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Tartarv  to  Moscow,  without  his 
clothes,  money,  and  papers.  From  Moscow  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Moialoff,  in  White  Russia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Tolocbio,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  dominions.  As  his  conductors  parted  with  him,  they 
informed  him,  that  if  he  returned  to  Russia  he  would  he 
hanged,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back  to  England,  they 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey.  Distressed  by  poverty, 
covered  with  rags,  infested  with,  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  such  clothing,  harassed  with  continual  hardships, 
^sbausted   by  disease,    without  flriend&A  without  credit. 
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unknown^  and  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  state,  he  found 
his  way  to  Konigsberg.  In  this  hour  of  deep  distress,  he 
resolved  once  more  to  have  recourse  to  his  farmer  bene- 
factor, and  fortunately  found  a  person  who  was  willing  to 
take  bis  draft  for  five  guineas  on  the  president  of  the  royal 
society.  With  this  assistance  he  arrived  in  England,  and 
immediately  waited  on  sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph, 
knovnng  bis  disposition,  and  conceiving,  as  we  may  well 
imagine,  that  he  would  be  gratified  by  the  information, 
told  him,  that  he  could  recommend  him,  as  he  believed,  to 
an  adventure  almost  as  perilous  as-  that  from  which  be  had 
just  returned ;  and  then  communicated  to  him  the  wishes 
of  the  Association  for  discovering  the  Inland  Countries  of 
Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard  replied,  that  be*  had  always  deter* 
mined  to  traverse  the  continent  of  Africa,  as  soon  as  be 
had  explored  the  interior  of  North  America,  and  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  by  sir  Joseph  9anks,  he  waited  on 
Henry  Beaufoy,  esq.  an  active  member  of  the  fore-men* 
tioned  association.  Mn  Beaufoy  spread  before  him  a  map 
of  Africa,  and  tracing  a  lide  from  Cairo  to  Sennar,  and 
from  thence  westward  in  the  latitude  and  supposed  direc- 
tion of  the  Niger,  informed  him  that  this  was  the  route  by 
which  he  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if  possible,  be 
explored.  Mr.  Ledyard  expressed  great  pleasure  in  the 
liope  of  being  employed  in  this  adventure.  Being  asked 
when  he  would  set  out  ?  '*  To-morrow  morning*'  was  bia  "" 
answer.  The  committee  of  the  society  assigned  to  him, 
at  his  own  desire,  as  an  enterprise  of  obvious  peril  and  of 
difficult  success,  the  task  of  traversing  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  latitude  attributed  to  the  Niger,  the  widest  part  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  On  the  30th  of  June  1788,  Mr. 
Ledyard  left  London ;  and  after  a  journey  of  thirty-siic 
days,  seven  of  whfbh  were  consumed  at  Paris,  and  two  at 
Marseilles,  he  arrived  in  the  ci^  of  Alexandria.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  at  midnight,  he  left  Alexandria,  and  sail*  , 
ing  up  the  Nile,  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19tb.  From  Cairo 
be  communicated  to  the  committee  of  the  society  all  the 
information  which  he  was  able  to  collect  during  his  stay 
there:  and  they  were  thus  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  unwearied  atieniien,  the  per^ 
severing  research,  aifd  the  laborious,  indefiatigable,  amrioua 
seal,  with  which  he  pursued  the  object  of  bis  nfisiioii.  Tkn 
next  dispatch  whic^fa  they  were  led  to  expect,  wtfls  to  be 
dated  «t  Seimar ;  4he  tarofls  of  fais  epawiage  hiul  4f0fa  Hin 
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tledy  and  the  day  of  bis  departure  was  appointed.  The 
comoiitteey  however,  after  having  expected  with  ioopa* 
tienoe  the  description  of  his  journey,  received  with  great 
eoncern  and  grievous  disappointment,  by  letters  from 
Egypt,  the  melancholy  tidinga  of  his  death.  By  a  bilioutf 
complaint,  occasioned  probably  by  vexatious  delay  at 
Cairo,  and  by  too  free  an  use  of  tbe  acid  of  vitriol  and 
tartar  emetic,  the  termination  of  his  life  was  hastened.  H^ 
was  decently  interred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  of  the 
English  as  had  eoded  their  days  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 

Mr.  Ledyard,  as  to  his  person,  scarcely  exceeded  the 
middle  size,  but  he  manifested  very  remarkable  activity 
and  strength :  and  as  *  to  bis  manners,  though  they  were 
unpolished,  they  were  neither  uncivil  nor  unpleasing. 
^*  Little  attentive  to  difference  of  rank,"  ^^J^  ^'s  bio- 
grapher, '<  he  seemed  to  consider  all  men  as  his  equala, 
and  as  such  he  respected  them.  His  genius,  though  un- 
cultivated and  irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive. 
Ardent  in  his  wishes,  yet  calm  in  bis  deliberations ;  daring 
in  his  purposes,  but  guarded  in  his  measuifes;  impatient  of 
oontroul,  yet  capable  of  strong  endurance;  adventurous 
beyond  the  conception  of  ordinary  men,  yet  wary  and  con- 
aiderate,  and  attentive  to  all  precautions,  he  appeared  to 
be'  formed  by  nature  for  achievements  of  hardihood  and 
peril."  * 

LEE  (Edwaud),  archbishop  of  York,  was  born  iii  148^, 
and  was  the  son  of  Richard  Lee,  of  Lee  Magna  in  Ken^ 
esq.  and  grandson  of  sir  Richard  Lee,,  kot.  twice  lord- 
mayor  of  London.  .He  was  partly  educated  in  both  uni- 
versities, being  admitted  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
about  1499^  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  ihen 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  completed  his  studies.  He 
was  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning^aud  talents,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  court  of  Henry  VUL  in  which, 
among  others,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
The  king  likewise  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  po- 
litical abilities,  that  he  sent  him  on  several  embassies  to  tbe 
continent,  in  1529  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Sarum,  and 
in  1581  was  incorporated  in  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  0:^ord^ 
which  he  bad  previously  taken  at  some  foreign  universi^. 
The  s^me  year  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  York,  hut 

1  PknoeeeiUDgs  of  the  AMOciatioD  for  prouMtinf  the  diicorery  of  tbe  iaterior 
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enjoyed  this  high  stati6n  a  very  short  time,  dying  at  York, 
Sept  13y  1544.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral^  He  lived 
to  witness  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  but  adhered  to  the 
popish  system  in  all  its  plenitude,  except,  says  his  popish 
biographer,  that  he  ^^  was  carried  away  with  the  stream  as. 
to  the  article  of  the  king's  supremacy."  He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  Luther,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Erasmus, 
respecting  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament.  Thi^ 
somewhat  displeased  sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  Erasmus,  but  it  did  not  lessen  his  friendship 
for  Lee.  Wood  says,  ^'  he  was  a  very  great  divine,  and 
very  well  seen  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  famous  as  well  for 
his  wisdom  as  virtue,  and  holiness  of  life ;  a  continual 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  a  man  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
exceedingly  beloved  by  all  sorts  of  men."  His  works 
ivere,  1."  Comment  in  universum  Pentateuchum,"  MS. 
2.  "  Apologia  contra  quorundam  caiumnias,"  Lovan,  IJ20, 
4to.     3.  ^*  Index  annoutionum  prioris  libri,"  ibid.  1520!« 

4.  ^*  Epistola  nuncupatoriaad  Desid.  Erasmum,"  ibid.  1520. 

5.  ^'  Annot.  lib.  duo  in  annotationes  Novi  Test.  ErasmL*' 

6.  ^*  Epistola  apologetica,  qua  respondet  O.  Erasmi  e)>is- 
tolis."  7.  ^'  Epistols  sexcentse."  8.  <<  Epicedia  clarorum 
virorum."  The  two  last  articles  are  in  MS.  or  partially 
printed.  Some  of  his  MSS*  are  in  the  Harleian,  and  some 
in  the  Cotton  library.*'  ^ 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was  tba 
son  of  Dr.  Richard  Lee,  who  had  the  living  of  Hatfield,  in 
'Hertfordshire,  where  he  died  in  1684.  He  was*  bred  at 
-Westminster-school  under  Dr.  Busby,  whence  he  removed 
•  to  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge,  and  became  scholar  upon 
that  foundation  in  1668.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  the  same 
year;  but,  not  succeeding  to  a  fellowship,  quitted  the 
university,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  become  an  actor  in  1 672.  The  part 
he  performed  was  Duncan  in  sir.  William  Davenant^s  altera- 
tion of  Macbeth.  Cibber  says  that  Lee  ^^  was  so  pathetic 
a  reader  of  his  own  scenes,  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  actor  who  was  present,  that  while  Lee  was.readiug  to 
major  Mohun  at  a  rehearsal,  Mohun,  in  the  warmth  of  his 
lidmiration,  threw  down  his  part,  and  said.  Unless  I  were 
able  to  play  it  as  well  as  you  read  it,  to  what  purpose 

>  Ath.  0«.  Tol.  I.  new  edit— Dodd't  Ch.  Hitt.— More's  life  of  tyr  T.  Uo^^ 
p.  69.— Strype^f  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  9,  35,  77. 
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should  I  undertake  it !  And  yet  (continues  the  laureat) 
this  very  author,  whose  elocution  raised  such  admiration 
in  so  capital  an  actor,  when  he  attempted  to  be  an  actor 
himself,  soon  quitted  the  stage  in  an  honest  despair  of  ever 
snaking  any  profitable  figure  there."  Failing,  therefore,  in 
this  design,  he  had  recourse  to  jiis  pen  for  support ;  and 
composed  a  tragedy,  called  ^'  Nero  Emperor  of  Rome," 
in  1675;  which  being  well  received,  he  produced  nine 
plays,  beside^  two  in  conjunction  with  Dryden,  between 
that  period  and  1684,  when  his  habits  of  dissipation,  aided 
probably  by  a  hereditary  taint,  brought  on  insanity,  and 
in  November  he  was  taken  into  Bedlam,  where  he  con- 
tinued  four  years  under  care  of  the  physicians.  In  April 
1688,  he  was  discharged,  being  so  much  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  his  occupation  of  writing  for  the  stage ; 
and  he  produced  two  plays  afterwards,  <' The  Priuces&of 
Cleve,"  in  1689,  and  "The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  in  1690, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  profits  arising  from  these  per- 
formances, he  was  this  year  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
a  weekly  stipend  of  ten  shillings  from  the  theatre  royal  was 
bis  chief  dependence,  iior  was  he  so  free  from  his 
phrenzy  as  not  to  suffer  some  temporary  relapses;  and 
'perhaps  his  untimely  end  might  be  occasioned  by  one.  He 
died  in  1691  or  1692,  in  consequence  of  a  drunken  frolic, 
by  night,  in  the  street ;  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  of 
Clement  Danes.,  near  Temple-Ban  He  is  the  author  of 
eleven  plays,  all  acted  with  applause,  and  printed  as  soon 
as  finished,  with  dedications  of  most  of  them  to  the  earls  of 
Porset,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  the  duchesses  of  Ports* 
mouth  and  Richmond,  as  his  patrons.  Addison  declares, 
that  among  our  modern  English  poets  there  was  none  better 
turned  for  tragedy  than  Lee,  if,  instead  of  favouring  his 
impetuosity  of  genius,  he  had  restrained  and  kept  it  within 
proper  bounds.  His  thoughts  are  wonderfully  suited  to 
tragedy,  but  frequently  lost  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  the  beauty  of  them.  There  is  infinite 
fire  in  bis  works,  but  so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it  does 
not  appear  in  half  its  lustre.  He  frequently  succeeds  in 
the  passionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  particularly 
.  where  \^e  slackens  his  eflbrts,  and  eases  the  style  of  those 
epithets  and  metaphors  with  which  he  so  much  abounds. 
jHis  '<  Rival  Queens"  and  <<  Theodosius"  still  keep  pos- 
session of  the  stage.  None  ever  felt  the  passion  of  love 
IHore  truly ;  not  could  any  one  describe  it  with  more  tea-* 
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Having  lost  his  fiither  in  bis  infancy,  he  was  taken  undef 
the  care  of  a  relation,  who  sent  him  to  a  grammar-schooiy 
and  he  studied  for  some  time  at  Dartmouth  college,  iir 
New  Hampshire.  Here  it  appears  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention to  apply  to  theological  studies,  but  the  friend  wha 
sent  him  to  college  being  dead,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it, 
and  by  means  of  a  canoe  of  his  own  construction,  he  found 
his  way  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he 
went  on  board  ship  as  a  common  sailor,  and  in  this  capacity 
arrived  at  London  in  1771.  When  at  college,  there  were 
several  yonng  Indians  there  for  their  education,  with  whom 
he  used  to  associate,  and  learned  their  manners ;  and  hear- 
ing of  capt.  Cook's  intentions  to  sail  on  his  third  voyage, 
Ledyard  engaged  himself  with  him  in  the  situation  of  a 
corporal  of  marines ;  and  on  his  return  from  that  memora- 
ble voyage,  during  which  his  curiosity  was  rather  excited 
than  gratified,  feeling  an  anxious  desire  of  penetrating 
from  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  which  Cook  had 
partly  explored,  to  the  eastern  coast,  with  which,  he  him- 
self was  perfectly  familiar,  he  determined  to  traverse  the 
vast  continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Hid 
first  plan  for  the  purpose  was  that  of  embarking  in  a  vessel, 
which  wfts  theu  preparing  to  sail,  on  a  voyage  of  commer- 
cial adventure,  to  Nootka  sound,  on  the  western  coast  of 
America ;  and  with  this  view  he  expended  in  sea-stores 
the  greatest  part  of  the  money  with  which  he  had^beenr 
supplied  by  the  liberality  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  has 
eminently  distinguished  himself  in  this  way  on  other  occa- 
sions for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  useful  science. 
But  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  rapacity  of  a  custom- 
house officer ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Ledyard  determined  to 
travel  over  land  to  Kamtschatka,  from  whence  the  passage 
is  extremely  short  to  the  opposite  coast  of  America.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  no  more  than  ten  guineas  in  his  purse, 
which  was  all  that  be  had  left,  he  crossed  the  British  chan- 
nel to  Ostend,  towards  the  close  of  1786,  and  by  the  way 
of  Denmark  and. the  Sound,  proceeded  to  the  capital  of 
Sweden.  As  it  was  winter,  he  attempted  to  traverse  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  Kamtschatka 
by  the  shortest  course ;  but  finding,  when  he  came  to  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  that  the  water  was  not  frozen,  he  re^ 
turned  to  Stockholm,  and  taking  his  course  northward, 
walked  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  passing  round  the  head  of 
the  gulf|   descended  on  its  eastern  side  to  Petersburg^ 
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where  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  March  1787.  Here 
he  was  noticed  as  a  person  of  an  extraordinary  character ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  nor  means 
to  provide  himself  with  any,  he  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  From 
him  he  obtained  twenty  guineas  for  a  bill,  whicb  he  took 
the  liberty,  without- being  previously  authorized,  to  draw 
on  sir  Joseph  Banks,  concluding,  from  his  well-known  dis- 
position, that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  it.  By  the 
interest  of  the  ambassador,  as  we  may  conceive  to  have 
Jbeen  probably  the  case,  he  obtained  permission  to  accom- 
pany a  detachment  of  stores,  which  the  empress  had  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  Yakutz,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Billings,  an 
Englishman,  at  that  time  in  her  service.  Thus  accommo- 
dated^ he  left  Petersburg  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  and  tra* 
veiling  eastward  through  Siberia,  reached  Irkutsk  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Yakutz,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Billings,  whom  he  recollected 
on  board  captain  Cook's  ship,  in  the  situation  of  the  astro- 
nomer's servant,  but  who  was  now  entrusted  by  the  empress 
in  accomplishing  her  schemes  of  discovery.  He  returned 
to  Irkutsk,  where  he  spent  part  of  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
spring  proceeded  to  Oczakow,  on  the  coast  of  the  Kamt- 
scbatkan  sea,  intending,  in  the  spring,  to  have  passed  over 
to  that  peninsula,  and  to  have  embarked  on  the  eastern 
aide  io  one  of  the  Russian  vessels  that  trade  to  the  western 
shores  of  America ;  but,  finding  that  the  navigation  was 
completely  obstructed,  he  returned  to  Yakutz,  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  termination  of  the  winter.  But  whilst  he 
was  amusing  himself  with  these  prospects,  an  express  ar- 
rived, in  January  1788,  from  the  empress,  and  he  was 
seized,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been  explained,  by  two 
Russian  soldiers,  who  conveyed  him  iif  a  sledge  through 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Tartary  to  Moscow,  without  his 
clothes,  money,  and  papers.  From  Moscow  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Motaloff,  in  White  Russia,  and  from 
thence  to  the  town  of  Tolochin,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polish  dominions.  As  his  conductors  parted  with  him,  they 
informed  him,  that  if  he  returned  to  Russia  he  would  ho 
hanged,  but  that  if  he  chose  to  go  back  to  England,  they 
wished  him  a  pljeasant  journey.  Distressed  by  poverty, 
covered  with  rags,  infested  with,  the  usual  accompani* 
ments  of  such  clothing,  harassed  with  continual  hardships, 
^sbausted   by  disease,    without  flriendsA  without  credit. 
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on  the  7tb  of  April  1741,  with  a  sermon  to  the  clergry  <<On 
the  temper,  character,  and  duty,  of  a  minister  of  the  gos* 
pel,'*  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
in  high  reputation.  In  1743  he  published  a  much  longer 
discourse  on  **  The  nature,  reasonableness,  and  advan- 
tages of  Prayer  ;  with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  objections 
against  it.*'  This,  likewise,  added  much  to  his  reputation, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  He  was  shortly  after 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  the;^ology  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow ;  an  honour  which  be  obtained  only  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  president,  owing  to  some  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  sentiments,  founded  on  his 
sermou  on  prayer,  in  which  he  was  thought  to  have  laid 
too  little  stress  on  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ. 
A  prosecution  for  heresy  was  the  consequence,  which  was 
ultimately  decided  in  hitf  favour  by  the  synod,  the  members 
of  which  almost  unanimously  determined,  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  charge  him  with  any  unsoundness  in  the  pas- 
sages of  the  sermon  coiiiplained  against.  After  this  the 
prejudices  against  him  appear  to  have  subsided,  and  his 
character  became  very  generally  and 'highly  respected, 
even  by  some  who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  promote  the 
prosecution.  Soon  after  he  had  been  established  in  the 
professorship,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  id  divinity ;  and 
continued  in  the  theological  chair  seventeen  years,  vindi- 
cating and  establishing  the  grand  truths  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  in  answer  to  the  principal  objections  made 
to  them  by  Mr.  Hume,  lord  Boliogbroke,  and  other  scep- 
tical writers.  He  had,  in  bis  lectures,  a  remarkable  talent 
of  selecting  what  was  most  important  and  striking  on  every 
subject  that  he  handled  :  his  arguments  were  solid,  found- 
ed on  indisputable  facts ;  and  they  were  urged  with  a  de- 
gree of  warmth  which  carried  his  auditors  along  with  him ; 
for  they  were  addressed  equally  to  the  judgment  and  the 
heart.  Dr.  Leechman's  fame  extended  far  and  wide,  the 
divinity*hall  at  Glasgow  was  crowded,  in  his  time,  with  a 
greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  other  in  Scotland : 
and  his  numerous  scholars,  hov^ever  they  might  differ  in 
their  sentiments  on  speculative  theology  and  church  gO'p 
veroment,  were  all  cordially  united  in  their  affection  and 
veneration  for  their  master.  In  1761,  Dr.  Leechman  w^y 
raised  to  the  office  of  principal  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow by  a  presentation  from  the  king.  He  had  previously 
to  this  been  in  a  very  bad  state  of  heaTtbi  and  this  change 
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in  his  avocations  was  probably  the,  means  of  prolonging  hi^ 
life  'j  yet,  though  released  from  the  more  fatiguing  part  of 
his  duties,  he  gave  a  lecture,  for  some  time,  once  a  week, 
to  the  students  in  divinity,  and  weekly  lectures  to  the 
whole  university.  Dr.  Leechman's  faculties  remained  in 
full  vigour  amidst  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
bis  taste  for  knowledge  continued  as  acute  as  ever.  In 
September  and  October  1785,  he  experienced  two  violent 
paralytic  strokes,  from  which  he  partially  recovered ;  but 
a  third  attack  carried  him  off  on  the  3d  of  December,  1785^ 
when  he  was  almost  eighty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Leechman 
committed  nothing  to  the  press,  except  nine  sermons, 
which  went  through  several  editions  during  his  life-time. 
These  were  republished,  with  others,  forming  together  two 
volumes,  in  1789.  To  the  first  of  these  volumes  is  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Wodrow,  from  which 
the  preceding  particulars  are  taken.^ 

LEGER  (Anthony),  a  learned  Protestant  divine,  was 
born  in  1594,  at  Ville  Seiche,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin 
in  Piedmont  Going  to  Constantinople  as  chaplain  to  the 
ambassador  from  the  States-general,  he  formed  a  friend* 
ship  in  that  city  with  the  famous  Cyrillus  Lucar,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  confession  of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  and 
Eastern  churches.  On  his  return  to  the  Vallies  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  there ;  but  being  condemned  to  death  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  divinity,  and  died  in  1661.  He  left  an- 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
vulgar  Greek,  2  vols.  4to.  His  son,  Anthony  Leoer, 
born  1652,  at  Geneva,  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
five  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been  published  since  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Geneva,  in  1719.* 

LEGER  (John),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  born  in  1 6 1 5, 
at  Ville-Seiche,  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  in  Piedmont, 
was  nephew  of  Anthony  Leger  the  elder.  He  was  mi- 
nister of  several  churches,  particularly  that  at  St  Jean, 
and  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  the  Wafdenses  in  165S* 
Having  been  deputed  to  several  protestant  powers  in  1661, 
)he  court  of  Turin  ordered  bis  house  at  St.  Jean  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  declared  him  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. He  became  pastor  afterwards  of  the  Walloon  church 
atLeyden,  in  which  city  he  was  living  in  1665,  and  there 

^  Lift  as  abore.  *  MorerK— Diet.  Hist. 
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fifteen,  he  became  a  student  in  the  university  of  Leipstc^ 
and  to  polite  literature  joining  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matics, be  studied  the  former  under  James  Thomasius, 
and  the  latter  under  John  Kubnius,  at  Leipsic.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Jena,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  pro- 
fessor Bohnius  upon  polite  learning  and  history,  and 
those  of  Falcknerius  in  the  law.  At  his  return  to  Leipsic, 
in  1663,  he  maintained,  under  Thomasius,  a  thesis,  *^  De 
Principiis  Individuationis.''  In  1664,  he  was  admitted 
M.  A. ;  and  observing  how  useful  philosophy  might  be  in 
illustrating  the  law,  he  maintained  several  philosophical 
questions  taken  out  of  the  '*  Corpus  Juris/'  At  the  same 
time  he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  engaged  in  the  task  of  reconciling 
Plato  with  Aristotle;  as  he  afterwards  attempted  a  like 
reconciliation  between  Aristotle  and  Des  Cartes.  He  was 
80  intent  on  these  studies,  that  he  spent  whole  days  in  me- 
ditating upon  them,  in  a  forest  near  Leipsic. 

His  views  being  at  this  time  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  law, 
he  commenced  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  1665,  and  the 
year  after  supplicated  for  his  doctor's  degree;  but  was 
denied,  as  not  being  of  sufficient  standing,  that  is,  not 
quite  twenty;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  demur  was  his 
rejecting  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen, 
against  the  received  doctrine  of  that'  time.  Resenting  the 
aflrout,  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he  maintained  a  thesis,. 
^^  De  Casibus  perplexis,"  with  so  much  reputation,  that 
he  not  only  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  but  bad  an  offer, 
of  being  made  professor  of  law  extraordinary.  This,  how- 
ever, was  declined ;  and  he  went  from  Altorf  to  Nurem-. 
berg,  to  visit  the  4earned  in  that  university.  He  had. 
beard  of  some  literati  there  who  were  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher's  stone;  and  his  curiosity  was  raised 
to  be  initiated  into  their  mysteries.  For  this  purpose  he 
drew  up  a  letter  full  of  abstruse  terms,  extracted  out  of 
books  of  chemistry;  and,  unintelligible  as  it  was  to  him* 
self,  addressed  it  to  the  director  of  that  society,  desiring 
to  be  admitted  a  member.  They  were  satisfied  of  his  me- 
rit, from  the  proofs  given  in  his  letter ;  and  not  only  ad- 
mitted him  into  their  laboratory,  but  even  requested  him 
to  accept  the  secretaryship,  with  a  stipend.  His  office 
was,  to  register  their  processes  and  experiments,  and  to 
extract  from  the  books  of  the  best  chemists  such  things  as 
might  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  pursuits. 
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About  tbis  time,  baron  Boioebourgv  first  minister  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  passing  through  Narettiberg,  met  Leib- 
okz  at  a  common  entertainment ;  and  conceived  so  great 
an  opinion  of  his  parts  and  learning  from  bis  conversation, 
diat  he  advised  bin  to  apply  himself  wholly  to  law  and  his*^ 
tory ;  giving  him  at  tl^e  same  time  the  strongest  assurances, 
that  be  would  engage  the  elector,  John  PbiKp  of  Schbn- 
bosn,  to  send  for  him  to  bis  court.  Leibnitz  accepted  the 
kindness,  promising  to  do  his  utmost  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  such  a  patronage ;  and,  to  be  more  within  the 
teach  of  its  happy  effects,  he  repaired  to  Francfort  upon 
the  Maine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz.  In  1668, 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  resigning  his  crown,  the 
elector  palatine,  among  others,  became  a  competitor  for 
tibat  dignity;  and,  while  baron  Boinebourg  went  into  Po- 
land to  manage  tbe  elector*^  interests,  Leibnitz  wrote  a 
treatise  to  sbew  that  tbe  Polonnois  could  not  make  choice 
of  a  better  person  for  their  king.  With  this  piece  the 
elector  palatine  waa  extremely  pleased,  and  invited  our 
author  to  bis  court  Bat  baron  Boinebourg,  resolving  to 
provide  for  him  at  the  court  of  Mentz,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  accept  this  last  offer  from  the  palatine ;  and  immediately 
obtained  for  him  tbe  post  of  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
review  to  tbe  elector  of  Mentz.  Baron  Boinebourg  had 
some  connexions  at  the  French  court ;  and  as  his  son,  who 
was  at  Paris,  was  not  of  years  to  be  trusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs-,  he  begged  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  under- 
take that  charge. 

Leibnitz,  charmed  with  this  opportunity  of  shewing  his 
gratitude  to  so  zealous  a  patron,  set  out  for  Paris  in  1673. 
He  also  proposed  several  other  advantages  to  himself  in  this 
tour,  and  his  views  were  not  disappointed.  He  saw  all  the 
literati  in  that  metropolis,  made  an  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  and,  besides,  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  tbe  mathematics,  in  which  study  he  had  not  yet 
made  aiiy  considerable  progress.  He  tells  us  himself,  that 
he  owed  his  advancement  in  it  principally  to  the  works  of 
Paacal,  Gregory,  St.  Vincent,  and  above  all,  to  the  ex- 
cellent treatise  of  Huygens  ''  De  Horologio  oscillatorio.'* 
In  this  course,  having  observed  the  imperfection  of  Pascal's 
arithmetical  machine,  which,  however,  Pascal  did  not  live 
to  &nisb,  he  invented  i^  new  one,  as  he  called  it ;  the  use 
of  which  he  explained  ta  Mr.  Colbert,  who  was  extremely 
pleased  with  it ;  and,  tbe  invention  being  approved  like- 
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wise  by  the  Academy  of  sciences,  he  was  oflFered  a  seat 
there  as  peosiooary  member.  With  such  encouragemeDt 
iie  might  have  settled  very  advantageously  at  Paris  if.  he 
would  have  turned  Roman  catholic ;  but  he  chose  to  ad-* 
here  to  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  was  bom.  In 
1673,  he  lost  his  patron,  M.  de  Boinebourg;  and,  being 
at  liberty  by  his  death,  took  a  tour  to  England,  where  be 
became  acquainted  with  Oldenburg,  the  secretary,  and 
John  Collins,  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  from  whom  he 
received  some  hints  of  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1664  or  1665,  by 
Mr.  (afterwards)  sir  Isaac  Newton  *. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  received  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  lost  bis  pen* 
sion.  He  then  returned  to  France^  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  to  inform  him  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. That  prince  sent  him  a  very  gracious  answer, 
assuring  him  of  bis  favour,  and,  for  the  present,  appointed 
him  counsellor  of  his  court,  with  a  salary ;  but  gave  him 
leave  to  stay  at  Paris,  in  order  to  complete  his  arithmetical 
machine,  which,  however,  was  not  completed  until  after 
his  death.  In  1674  he  went  again  to  England,  whence  he 
passed,  through  Holland,  to  Hanover,  and  from  his  first 

*  The  right  to  this  infcntion  Is  so  and  sometimes  the  Infinitesimal  me- 
inierestiBg  to  our  constky,  that*  we  thod,  in  the  **  Acta  Eraditorum  Lipsise, 
ttos^-  not  omit  this  occasion  of  assert-  for  the  year  1684.'*  And,  as  he  still  por- 
ing it.  The  state  of  the  dispute  httween  listed  in  his  claim  to  the  iovention,  sir 
the  competitors,  Leibnit^  and  Ndwtoa,  Isaac,  at  tlie  request  of  George  I.  gave 
is  a*  follows  :  Newton  discovered  it  in  his  majesty  an  account  of  the  whole 
1665  and  1666,  and  communicated  it  afEsir,  and  sent  Leibnitz  a  defiance  in 
to  Dr.  Barrow  in  1 669.  Leibnitz  said  express  terms,  to  prove  his  assertion, 
be  bad  some  glimpses  of' it  in  1672,  This  was  answered  by  Leibnitz,  in  a 
before  be  had  seen  any  bint  of  New-  letter  which  he  sent  by  Mr.  Hemood» 
ton's  prior  discovery,  which  was  com-  at  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to  sir 
fliiinioated  by  Mr.  Collins  to  several  Isaac,  after  he  had  shewn  it  in  France : 
foreigners  in  1673$  in  the  beginning  of  declaring  that  he  took  tins  method  in 
which  year  Leibnitz  was  in  England,  order  to  have  indifferent  and  intelligent 
and  oommenced  an  acquaintance  with  witnesses.  That  method  being  dis- 
Colliof,  but  at  that  time  only  claimed  liked  by  sir  Isaac,  who  thought  Ihat 
the  invention  of  another  differential  London,  as  well  as  Paris,  might  fur- 
method,  properly  so  called,  which  in-  nish  such  witnesses,  he  resolved  to 
deed  was  Newton's  iuTention ;  men-  carry  the  dispute  no  farther;  and, 
tioning  no  other  till  Jane  1677 :  and  when  Leibnitz's  letter  came  from 
^is  was  a  year  after  a  letter  of  New-  France,  he  refuted  it,  by  remarks  which 
ton's,  toiitaining  a  sufficient  descrip-  he  communicated  only  to  some  of  his 
'  lioa  of  the  nature  of  thd  method,  had  friends ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
been  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  eommuni-  I«eibnitfl*s  death,  which  happened  six 
cat<>4  to  him.  However,  nothing  of  it  months  after,  he  published  Leibnitz*]; 
wan  printM  by  air  Isaac ;  which  being  letter,  with  his  own  remarks,  by  way 
observed  by  the  other,  he  first  printed  .of  supplement  to  Ralphton's  **  History 
,    it,  under  the  name  of  the  Differential,  of  Fluxions.'' 
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arrival  there  made  it  his  busiDes»  to  enrich  the  library  of 
that  prince  with  the  best  books  of  a)l  kinds.  That  ddke 
dying  in  1679,  his  successor,  Ernest  Augustus,  then  bishop 
of  Osnabrug,  afterwards  George  I.  extended  the  same  pa* 
tronage  to  Leibnitz,  and  directed  him  to  write  the  history 
of  the  bouse  of  Brunswick.  Leibnitz  undertook  the  task  ; 
at>d,  travelling  through  Germany  and  Italy  to  collect  ma- 
terials, returned  to  Hanover  in  1690,  with  an  ample  store. 
While  he  was  in  Italy  be  met  with  a  singular  instance  of 
bigotry,  which,  but  for  his  happy  presence  of  mind,  might 
have  proved  fatal.  Passing  in  a  small  bark  from  Venice 
to  Mesola,  a  storm  arose,  during  which  the  pilot,  imagin- 
ing he  was  not  understood  by  a  German,  whom  being  a 
heretic  be  looked  on  as  the  cause  of  the  tempest,  proposed 
to  strip  him  of  his  cloaths  and  money,  and  throw  him  over- 
board. Leibnitz  hearing  this,  without  discovering  the  least 
emotion,  pulled  out  a  set  of  beads,  and  turned  them  over 
with  a  seeming  devotion.  The  artifice  succeeded  ;  one  of 
the  sailors  observing  to  the  pilot,  that,  since  the  man  was 
no  heretic,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  drown  him.  In  1700 
be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris.  The  same  year  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  af- 
terwards king  of  Prussia,  founded  an  academy  at  Berlin, 
by  the  advice  of  Leibnitz,  who  was  appointed  perpetual 
president  of  it ;  and,  though  his  other  affairs  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  reside  constantly  upon  the  spot,  yet  he  made 
ample  amends  shy  the  treasures  with  which  he  enriched 
their  memoirs,  in  several  dissertations  upon  geometry,  po- 
lite learning,  natural  philosophy,  and  physic.  He  also 
projected  to  establish  at  Dresden  another  academy  like 
that  at  Berlin.  He  communicated  his  design  to  the  king 
of  Poland  in  1703,  who  was  inclined  to  promote  it ;  but  tho 
troubles  which  arose  shortly  after  in  that  kingdom,  hin- 
dered it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 

Besides  these  projects  to  promote  learning,  there  is 
another  still  behind  of  a  more  extensive  view,  both  in  its 
nature  and  use ;  he  set  himself  to  invent  a  language  so 
easy  and  so  perspicuous,  as  to  become  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  nations  of  the  world.  This  is  what  is  called 
'*  The  Universal  Language,*'  and  the  design  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  our  philosopher  a  long  time.  The  thing  had 
been  attempted  before  by  d'Algarme,  and  Dr.  WiTkips, 
bishop  of  Chester^  but  Leibnitz  did  not  approve  of  their 
method,  and  therefore  attempted  a  newone.     His  pre* 
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d^cessqrs  io  his  opinion  bad  not  reached  the  point ;  tbej 
inigbt  indeed  enable  nations  who  did  not  understand  eacti 
Other,  to  correspond  easily  together  ;  but  they  bad  not  at- 
tained ibe  true  real  characters,  which  would  be  the  beil 
instruQients  of  the  human  mind,  and  extremely  assist  both 
the  reason  and  memory.  These  characters,  he  thoughtf 
ought  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  those  of  algebra^ 
^hich  are  simple  and  expressive,  and  never  superfluooa 
and  equivocal,  but  whose  varieties  are  grounded  on  rea« 
son.  In  order  to  hasten  the  execution  of  this  vast  project, 
he  employed  a  young  person  to  put  into  a  regular  order  the 
definitions  of  all  things  whatsoever;  but,  though  be  la- 
boured in  it  from  1703,  yet  his  life  did  not  prove  sufficient 
to  complete  it*.  In  the  mean  time,  his  name  became  fa* 
mous  over  Europe ;  and  bis  merit  was  rewarded  by  other 
princes,  besides  the  elector  of  Hanover.  In  1711,  he  was 
made  aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor;  and  the  czar  of 
Moscovy  appointed  him  privy-counsellor  of  justice,  with 
a  pension  of  a  thousand  ducats  f.  Leibnitz  undertook  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Vi* 
enna ;  but  that  project  miscarried  ;  a  disappointment  which 
some  have  ascribed  to  the  plague.  However  that  be,  it  is 
certain  he  only  had  the  honour  of  attempting  it,  and  the 
emperor  rewarded  bim  for  it  with  a  pension  of  200a 
florins,  promising  him  to  double  the  sum,  if  he  would 
come  and  reside  at  Vienna,  which  his  death  prevented. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  History  of  Brunswick  being  inter- 
rupted by  other  works  which  he  wrote  occasionally,  he 
found  at  his  return  to  Hanover,  in  1714,  that  the  elector 
had  appointed  Mr.  Eckard  for  his  colleague  in  that  history. 
The  elector  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain; 
and  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  electoral  princess,  then 
princess  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  queen  Caroline,  en* 
gaged  Leibnitz  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  upon 
the  aubject  of  free-will,  the  reality  of  space,  and  other 
philosophical  subjects.  This  controversy  was  carried  on 
by  letters  which  passed  through  her  royal  highness's  hands, 
and  ended  only  with  the  death  of  Leibnitz,  Nov.  14,  1716, 
occasioned  by  the  gout  and  stone,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

•  Hp  tpeaki  iii  tome  places  of  an  **  Rccueil  de  Literature,"  printed  at. 

alphabet  of  homan  thoughtt,   which  AmEterdam, '  in  1740,  which  abo  say« 

h«  was  contriTiog,  which,  it  is  rery  that  Leiboits    refused   the  place  of 

probable,   had  some  reUlion  to  his  keeper  of  the  Vatican  IttNrary,  offered 

uniTerfal  language.  htm  by  cardinol  Casanatt^  while  he 

f  The  pariicuHurs  we  have  in  the  was  at  Rome. 
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Leibnitz  %vas  in  person  of  a  middle  stature,  and  of  a  tbln 
habit.  He  had  a  studious  air^  aud  a  sweet  aspect,  though 
Cfaort-tighted.  He  was  indefatigably ^industrious,  and  so 
Continued  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  He  ate  and  drank  little. 
Hunger  alone  marked  the  time  of  his  meals,  and  his  diet 
#as  plain  and  strong.  He  loved  travelling,  and  different 
climates  never  affected  his  health.  In  order  to  impress 
upon  his  memory  what  he  had  a  mind  to  remenfiber,  h6 
wrote  it  down,  and  never  read  it  afterwards.  His  temper 
was  naturally  choleric,  but  on  most  occasions  he  had  the 
tfrt  to  restrain  it.  As  he  had  the  honour  of  passing  for 
6ne  of  the  greatest  men  ih  Euroj^e,  he  was  sufficienilj^ 
iensible  of  it.  He  was  solicitous  in  procuring  the  favour 
if  princes,  which  he  turned  to  his  own  advantage,  as  well 
as  to  the  service  of  learning.  He  was  affable  and  polite  in 
conversation,  and  averse  to  disputes.  He  was  thought  to 
k>ve  money,  and  is  said  to  have  left  sixty  thousand  crownsj 
ftt  DO  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  out  al  interest; 
the  rest  being  found  in  crown-pieces  and  other  specie, 
hoarded  in  corn-sacks.  He  always  professed  himself  a  Lu- 
theran, but  never  joined  in  public  worship ;  and  in  his 
hst  sickness,  being  desired  by"  his  coachman,  who  was  his 
ftivourite  servant,  to  send  for  a  minister,  he  would  not 
titAT  of  it,  saying  he  had  no  occasion  for  one.  He  was 
never  married,  and  never  attempted  it  but  once,  when  he 
tra«  about  fifty  years  old ;  and  the  lady  desiring  time  to 
consider  of  it,  gave  him  an  oppoi'tunity  of  doing  the  same  i 
which  produced  this  conclusion,  ^^  that  marriage  was  a 
good  thing,  but  a  wise  man  ought  to  consider  of  it  all  his* 
life.V  Mr.  LoefTer,  son  of  his  sister,  was  his  sole  heir, 
whose  wife  died  suddenly  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
money  left  them  by  their  uncle.  It  is  said  he  had  a  na- 
tural son  in  his  youth,  who  afterwards  lived  with  him,  was 
serviceable  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  had  a  considerable 
gfaare  in  his  confidence.  He  went  by  the  name  of  William 
Dinninger,  and  extremely  resembled  his  father. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to  M.  Leibnitz  are 
Atracted  from  the  works  of  the  abbe  Conti,  as  given  in 
the  Gazette  Litteraire  for  1765  : 

•  *'  This  great  man,*'  says  the  abb^,  '*  owed  his  death  to 
a  medicine  given  him  by  a  Jesuit  at  Vienna,  which  he 
took  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  too  speedy  cure  for  the 
gout.  This  removed  the  disorder  suddenly  from  his  foot 
t6  hit  stomach,  and  killed  hitaa.    At  the  time  of  his  death, 
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he  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  with  an  ink-stand  and 
Barclay^s  Argenis  beside  him.  They  say  that  he  was  con- 
tinually reading  this  book,  the  style  of  which  pleased  him 
exceedingly ;  and  that  it  was  from  this  taste  be  intended 
to  form  his  history, 

'^  He  left  behind  him  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  crowns 
in  specie,  and  a  bag  fiill  of  gold  medals.  Among  his" 
papers  was  found  a  manuscript  on  the  Cartesian  method^ 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  a  political  tract  of  Bud^  the 
letters  of  pope  Sylvester  II.  and  Spinoza's  letters.  His 
own  manuscripts  were  in  great  disorder.  There  were 
found  many  papers  filled  with  his  thoughts,  and  with  bon 
mots  either  his  own,  or  collected  by  him.  Leibnitz  had 
passed  part  of  his  life  with  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  expressed  himself  with  much  spirit  and  ele- 
gance. He  left  behind  him  poems,  epigrams,  and  love- 
letters.  He  was  connected  with  the  learned  of  all  coun- 
tries; and  carefully  preserved  all  the  letters  he  wrote  and 
received.  M.  Eckard  says,  there  were  found  in  his  letters 
the  history  of  the  inventions,  discoveries,  and  litei^ary 
disputes  during  the  space  of  forty  years.  He  applied  him- 
self to  every  thing;  having  left  behind  him  a  book  of  ety- 
mologies in  the  German  language,  and  he  laboured  at  «n 
universal  language  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  loved 
chemistry ;  and  to  acquire  the  secrets  of  that  art,  he  con- 
trived a  language  chiefly  composed  of  foreign  words,  which 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  several  chemists. 

*^  He  read  all  books  without  exception ;  the  more  odd 
and  whimsical  the  title  was,  the  more  curious  he  was  to 
examine  the  contents.  He  found  a  romance  written  in 
German  by  Mr.  Eckard :  this  romance  contained  the  his- 
tory of  a  father,  who  having  consulted  an  astrologer  about 
the  future  destiny  of  his  son,  learnt  that  to  preserve  him 
from  death,  there  was  no  other  method  than  to  make  him 
pass  for  the  son  of  a  hangman.  Leibnitz  found  this  ro- 
mance so  excellent  that  he  read  it  through  at  one  sitting. 

'^  The  first  time  he  visited  Hanover,  he  never  went  out 
of  his  study.  He  never  spoke  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
without  reverence ;  they  are  full,  he  would  say,  of  lessons- 
useful  to  mankind.  He  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  religi- 
ous disputes,  but  when  his  own  principles  were  attacked, 
be  defended  himself  with  much  warmth.  He  was  fond  of 
the  Estern  manners,  bad  a  great  esteem  for  the  Arabic 
and  Chinese  languages,  and  recommended  the  study  of 
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them.  He  formed  a  project  for  making  a  vojtage  to  China, 
and  the  Czar  promised  to  fit  him  out ;  but  on  reflezioDy  he 
/ound  himself  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  undertake  it  He 
collected  many  Chinese  books  in  which  were  contained  the 
Antiquities  of  that  empire.** 

Leibnitz  was  author  of  a  great  multitude  of  writings ; 
several  of  which  were  published  separately,  and  many 
others  in  the  memoirs  of  diflerent  academies.  He  invented 
a  binary  arithmetic,  and  many  other  ingenious  matters. 
His  claim  to  the  invention  of  Fluxions,  we  have  already 
noticed.  Hanscbius  collected,  with  great  care^  every  thing 
that  Leibnitz  had  said,  in  diiferent  passages  of  his  works, 
upon  the  principles  of  philosophy;  and  formed  of  them  a 
complete  system,  under  the  title  of  *'  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philosophiue  more  geometrico  demonstrata,'*  &c. 
1728,  4to.  There  came  out  a  collection  of  our  author*s 
letters  in  1734  and  1735,  entitled,  **  Epistols  ad  diversos 
theologici,  juridici,  medici,  philosophici,  mathematici,  his- 
torici,  &  pbilologici  argumenti  e  MSS.  auctores :  cum  an* 
notationibus  suis  primum  divulgavit  Christian  Cortholtus,** 
and  another  collection  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1 805 
at  Hanover,  by  M.  Feder,  under  the  title  of  **  Commercii 
epistolici  Leibnitziani  typis  nondum  vulgati  selecta  speci- 
mina,"  8ve.  Of  his  collected  works,  the  best  edition,  dis- 
tributed into  classes  by  M.  Dutens,  was  published  at  Ge- 
Jieva  in  six  large  volumes  4to,  in  1768,  entitled,  **  Gotho* 
fradi  Guillelmi  Leibnitzii  Opera  omnia,'*  &c. 

As  Leibnitz  was  long  the  successful  teacher  of  a  new 
system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  now  necessary  to  giviB 
some  account  of  it,  which  was  formed  partly  in  emenda* 
tion  of  the  Cartesian,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  In  this  philosophy,  the  author  retaiped 
the  Cartesian  subtile  matter,  with  the  vortices  and  univer- 
sal plenum  ;  and  he  represented  the  universe  as  a  machine 
that  should  proceed  for  ever,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  in 
the  most  perfect  state,  by  an  absolute  inviolable  necessity. 
After  Newton*s  philosophy  was  published,  in  1687,  Leib- 
nitz printed  an  essay  on  the  celestial  motions  in  the  Act. 
£rud.  1689,  where  be'  admits  the  circulation  of  the  ether 
with  Des  Cartes,,  and  of  gravity  with  Newton;  though  he 
has  not  reconciled  these  principles,  nor  shewn  how  gravity 
arose  from  the  impulse  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account 
for  the  planetary  revolutions  in  their  respective  orbits.  His 
system  is  also  defective,  as  it  does  not  reconcile  the  circu- 
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lation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of  the  comets  in 
alt*  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the 
planetary  brbiu ;  nor  does  it  resolve  other  objections  lor 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  vortices  and  plenum  is  liable. 

Soon  after  the  period  just  mentioned,  the  dispute  com« 
menced  eoDceming'the  invention  of  the  method  of  fluxions, 
which  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very  decided  part  in  op*-, 
position  to  the  philosDphy  of  Newton.  From  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  sufficiini 
reason^  he  concluded,  that  the  universe  was  a  perfect  work, 
or  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made ;  and  that 
other  things,  which  are  evil  or  incommodious,  were  per- 
mitted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was  best :  that 
the  material  system,  considered  as  a  perfect  machine,  can 
never  fsU  into  disorder,  or  require  to  be  set  right ;  and  to 
suppose  that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  tl|e  skill  of 
the  author,  and  the  perfection  of  bis  work.  He  expressly 
charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philosophy  bf  Newton,^ 
because  he  asserts,  that  the  fabric  of  the  universe  and 
course  of  nature  could  not  continue  for  ever  in  its  present 
state,  but  in  process  of  time  would  require  to  be  re-esta* 
blished  or  renewed  by  the  hand  of  its  first  framer.  The 
perfection  of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  which  it  la 
capable  of  continuing  for  ever  by  mechanical  laws  in  its 
present  state,  led  Mr.  Leibnitz  to  distinguish  between  the 
quantity  of  motion  and  the  force  of  bodies ;  and,  whilst  he 
owns  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies, 
to  maintain  that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  same 
in  the  universe ;  and  to  measure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
squares  of  their  velocities. 

Mr.  Leibnitz  proposes  two  principles  as  the  foondattoii' 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  the  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  be,  and  not  ]to  be,  at  the  same  time, -which,  he  says 
is  the  foundation  of  speculative  truth ;  and  secondly,  that 
nothing  is  without  a  stificient  reason  why  it  should  be  so, 
rather  than  otherwise ;  and  by  this  principle  he  says  we 
make  a  transition  from  abstracted  truths  to  natural  philo^ 
sophy.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  mind  is  naturallj 
determined,  in  its  volitions  and  elections,  by  the  greatest 
apparent  good,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  choice 
between  things  perfectly  like,  which  he  calls  tmUscemi^ 
bUs;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfectly  like 
could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Deity  himself : 
and  one  reason  why  he  rejects  a  ^^cunm,  is  because  the 
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Jiarts  of  it  must  be  sbpposed  perfectly  like  to  eftch  other. 
For  the  same  rte80ti  too,  he  rejects  atoms,  and  aU  similar 
parts  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though  divisible  ad  infi* 
nitum^  he  ascribes  a  monadj  or  active  kind  of  principle, 
endued  with  perception  and  appetite.  The  essence  of  sub- 
stance he  places  in  action  or  activity,  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  in  qipmething  that  is  between  acting  and  the  faculty  of 
acting.  He  affirms  that  absolute  rest  is  impossible,  and 
holds  tlntt  motbn,  or  a  sort  of  nimi,  is  essential  to  all  ma- 
terial sabstances.  Each  molfead  he  describes  as  represent 
tative  of  the  wliole  onivefse  from  its  point  of  sight ;  and 
yet  he  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  matter  is  not  a 
substance,  but  a  subsiantuitum,  or  phenomeni  hienfondB. 
From  this  metaphysical  theory,  which  must  be  confessed 
too  hypothetical  to  afford  satisfaction,  Leibnitz  deduced 
many  dogmas  res^pecting  the  divine  nature  and  operations^ 
the  nature  of  human  actions,  good  and  evil,  natural  and 
moral,  and  other  subjects  which  he  treats  with  great  sub* 
tlety,  and  in  a  connected  train  of  reasoning. 

The  translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History  ob- 
serves, that  the  progress  of  Arminianism  has  declined  in 
Germany  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and  Wolfian  philosophy. 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  that  liberty  of  indif«> 
ference,  which  is  supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  acting 
not  only  without,  but  against  motives,  struck,  he  says,  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Arminian  system.     He  adds, 
that  the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  the  universe,  con- 
sidered as  the  ultioiate  end  of  creating  goodness,  removed 
from  the  doctrine  of  predestination  those  arbitrary  proce- 
dures and  narrow  views,  with  which  the  Calvinists  are  sup«^ 
posed  to  have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a  i>ew,  a  more  pleas- 
ing, and  a  more  philosophical  aspect.    As  the  Leibnitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  supreme  object  of  God's 
iiniversat  dominion,  and  the  scope  to  which  all  his  dispen- 
sations are  directed,  so  they  concluded,  that,  if  this  end 
Was  proposed,  it  must  be  accotfiplisbed.     Hence  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  predestination 
founded  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  a  necessity,  physical 
and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  material  and  inanimate 
things;  but  a  necessity,  moral  and  spiritual,  in  the  volun- 
tary detetmfnatioAs  of  intelKgent  beings,  in  consequence 
of  prepollent  motives,  which  produce  their  effects  with 
certainty,  though  these  eflects  be  contingent,  aod  by  no 
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tneans  the  offspring  of  an  absolute  and  essentially  immutaw 
ble  fatality.  These  principles,  says  the  same  writer,  are 
evidently  applicable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinism ; 
by  tbeoi  predestination  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with 
respect  to  its  reasons  and  its  end ;  by  th6m  irresistible  grace- 
(irresistible  in  a  moral  sense)  is  maintained  upon  the  hypo- 
thesis of  prepollent  motives  and  a  moral  necessity ;  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  also  explicable  upon  the  same 
system,  by  a  series  of  moral  causes  producing  a  series  of 
mora!  effects.  But  Maclaine  adds,  that  the  Leibnitzian 
system  has  scarcely  been  embraced  by  any  of  the  English 
Calvlnists,  because,  as  he  supposes,  they  adhere  firmly  to 
their  tu^ology,  and  blend  no  philosophical  principles  with 
their  system. 

Gibbon  has  drawn  the  character  of  Leibnitz  with  great 
force  and  precision,  as  a  man  whose  genius  and  studies 
have  ranked  his  name  with  the  first  philosophic  names  of 
his  age  and  country ;  but  be  thinks  his  reputation,  per* 
haps,  would  have  been  more  pure  and  permanent,  if  be 
had  not  ambitiously  grasped  the  whole  circle  of  human 
science.  As  a  theologian,  says  Gibbon  (who  is  not,  per^ 
baps,  the  most  impartial  judge  of  this  subject),  he  succes* 
sively  contended  with  the  sceptics,  who  believe  too  little, 
and  with  the  papists  who  believe  too  much ;  and  with  the 
heretics,  who  believe  otherwise  than  is  inculcated  by  the 
Lutheran  confession  of  Augsburgh.  Yet  the  philosopher 
betrayed  his  love  of  union  and  toleration  ;  his  faith  in  re* 
▼elation  was  accused,  while  he  proved  the  Trinity  by  the 
principles  of  logic ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  attributes 
and  providence  of  the  Deity,  he  was  suspected  of  a  secret 
correspondence  with  his  adversary  Bayle.  The  metaphy-. 
sician  expatiated  in  the  fields  of  air ;  his  pre-established 
harmony  of  the  soul  and  body  might  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Plato ;  and  his  optio^ism,  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble worlds,  seems  an  idea  too  vast  for  a  mortal  mind.  He 
was  a  physician,  in  the  large  and  genuine  sense  of  the 
word ;  like  his  brethren,  he  amused  him  with  creating  a 
globe ;  and  his  Protogam^  or  primitive  earth,  has  not  been 
useless  to  the  last  t^potbesis  of  Buffoq,  whi^h  prefers  the 
agency  of  fire  to  that  of  water.  '^  I  am  not  worthy,^*  adds 
Gibbon,  ^*  to  praise  the  mathematician ;  but  his  name  is 
mingled  in  all  tiie  problems  and  discoveries  of  the  times ; 
the  masters  of  the  art  were  his  rivals  or  disciples;  and  if, 
he  borrowed  from  sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  sublime  method  of 
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'fluxions,  Leibnitz  was  at  least  the  Prometheus  who  impart-^ 
ed  to  mankind  the  sacred  fire  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
gods.  His  curiosity  extended  to  every  branch  of  che- 
mistry,  mechanics,  and  the  arts ;  and  the  thirst  of  know- 
ledge was  ali^ays  accompanied  with  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment. The  vigour  of  his  youth  had  been  exercised  in  the 
schools  of  jurisprudence ;  and  while  he  taught,  he  aspired 
to  reform  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  of  Rome  and 
Germany.  The  annals  of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  empire, 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  were  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  historian ;  and  he  could  turn  from  the  solution 
of  a  problem,  to  the  dusty  parchments  and  barbarous  style 
of  the  records  of  the  middle  age.  His  genius  was  more 
nobly  directed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  languages  and 
nations ;  nor  could  he  assume  the  character  of  a  gram- 
marian, without  forming  the  project  of  an  universal  idiom 
and  alphabet.  These  various  studies  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  politics  of  the  times ;  and  his  pen  was 
always  ready  in  the  cause  of  the  princes  and  patrons  to 
whose  service  he  was  attached  ;  many  hours  were  consumed 
in  a  learned  correspondence  with  all  Europe  ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher amused  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  French 
and  Latin  poetry.  Such  all  example  may  display  the  ex- 
tent and  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  but  even  his 
powers  were  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  pursuits. 
He  attempted  more  than  he  could  finish ;  he  designed  more 
than  he  could  execute :  his  imagination  was  too  easily  sa- 
tisfied with  a  bold  and  rapid  glance  on  the  subject,  which 
he  was  impatient  to  leave;  and  Leibnitz  may  be  compared 
to  those  heroes,  whose  empire  has  been  lost  in  the  ambi- 
tion of  universal  conquest."* 

LEIGH  (Cbakles),  a  naturalist  and  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Grange,  in  Lancashire. 
He  entered  in  1679,  of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  and 
took  a  bachelor^s  degree  in  arts,  whence  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  proceeding  in  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
afterwards  practised  in  London  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion. He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society  in 
May  1685.  He  left  the  following  works:  *<Tbe  Natural 
History  of  the  Counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Der- 
byshire, &c.*'  London,  1700,  folio,  with  plates.     Into  this 
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is  incof  porated  the  best  part  of  tbe  f<dlowihg  publication  : 
'*  Pbtbisiologia  Lancastrieasis,  cum  tentamine  pbiloto^ 
phico  de  Miiieralibus  Aqais  in  eodem  comitatu  observatis/*' 
London,  1694,  Svo.  "  £xercitatioDes  quinque  de  Aquia 
Mineralibus,  Thermis  calidis,  Morbis  acutis,  Morbts  inter*- 
mittentibus,  Hydrope/'  ibid.  1697.  "  History  of  Virginia,*' 
drawn  up  from  observations  made  during  a  residence  in 
that  country,  London,  1705,  l2mo.  Of  his  **  Natural  His* 
tory  of  Lancashire,"  bishop  Nicolson  speaks  with  great, 
and,  as  Mr  G^ugh  thinks,  deserved  contempt.  Tbe  coins 
described  in  this  book  were  left  to  Mr.  Prescot  of  Catherine- 
ball,  Cambridge.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  accounts  we  have  seen  of  him.^ 

LEIGH  (Edward),  a  learned  theological  writer  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,   the  son  of  Henry  Leigh,  esq^  was 
bom  at  Shawell  in  Leicestershire,  March  34,  1602«:3.    He 
bad  his  grammatical  learning  under  a  Mr.  Lee  of  WaU 
shall  in  Sta6rordshire ;  and  when  removed  to  Oxford,  be^ 
came  a  commoner  of  Magdalen->hall,  in  1616,  under  Mr. 
William  Pemble,  a  very  celebrated  tutor  of  that  society. 
Afier  completing  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1623,  he  removed 
to  tbe  Middle  I'emple  for  the  study  of  the  law.     During 
the  violence  of  the  plague  in  1625^  he  took  that  opportu- 
nity to  visit  France ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  Temple^ 
added  to  his  law  studies  those  of  divinity  and  history,  in 
both  which  he  attained  a  great  stock  of  knowledge.     He 
was  in  fact  a  sort  of  lay  divine,  and  superior  to  many  of  the 
profession.     Abont   1636,  we  find  bim  representing  the 
borough  of  Stafford  in  parliament,  when  some  of  the  mem* 
bers  of  that,  which  was  called  the  Long  parliament,  bad 
withdrawn  to  the  king  at  Oxford.    Mr.  Leigh's  sentiments 
inclining  him  to  remain  and  to  support  the  measures  of  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  certainly, 
sat  with  no  little  propriety  in  one  respect,  being  as  ably 
skilled  in  matters  of  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  history  as 
most  of  them.     He  was  also  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the 
parliamentary  service,  and  custos  rotulorum  for  the  county 
of  Staflbrd.     He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  approve  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  and  hav- 
ing, in  Dec.  1648,  voted  that  his  majesty's  concessions  were 
satisfactory,  he  and  some  others,  who  held  the  same  opi- 
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tiioD,  were  tiurned  out  of  parliament.  From  that  time  he 
l^pp^ars  to  have  retired  from  public  life,  and  to  have  em- 
l^loyed  his  time  in  study.  He  died  June  2,  167 1,  at  Hut- 
b9t\l  Hall  in  Staffordshire!  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
that  church.  His  works,  which  afford  abundant  proofs  of 
liis  learning  and  industry,  are,  1.  *'  Select  and  choice  Ob- 
servations concerning  the  first  twelve  Caesars,*'  Oxon.  1635, 
8vo.  Additions  were  made  to  this  work  both  by  himself  and 
bissoQ  Henry,  who  published  an  enlarged  edition  in  1657, 
ivQ,  with  the  title  of  '^  Anaiecta  Csssarum  Romanorum.'* 
Two  other  editions,  with  farther  improvements  and  plates 
of  coins,  &c.  appeared  in  1664  and  1670,  8vo.  2.  '*  Trea* 
tise  of  Divine  promises,"  Lond.  1633,  often  reprinted,  and 
was  the  model  of  Clarke's  **  Scripture  Promises,"  and  other 
collections  of  the  same  kind.  3.  "  Critica  Sacra,  or  the 
Hebrew  words  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  Greek  of  the*  New 
Testament,"  Lond.  1639,  and  1646,  4to,  afterwards  en- 
larged with  a  supplement,  to  2  vols,  folio.  This  was  one 
of  the  books  on  which  the  late  learned  Mr.  B6wyer  bestow- 
ed  great  pains,  and  bad  filled  it  with  critical  notes.  4. 
^  A  Treatise  of  Divinity,"  ibid.  1648,  1651,  8vo.  5.  <<Tfae 
Saint^s  encouragement  in  evil  times ;  or  observations  con- 
cerning the  martyrs  in  general,"  ibid.  1648,  8vo.  6.  <<  An- 
noMtioQs  on  all  the  New  Testament,"  ibid.  1650,  foUa 
7.  ''  A  philological  Conunentary ;  or,  an  illustration  of 
the  most  obvious  and  useful  words  in  the  Law,  &c."  ibid. 
1652,  &c.  8.  **  A  System  or  Body  of  Divinity,"  1654, 
and  166S,  folio.  9.  *'  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning," 
ibid.  1656,  folio,  which  not  succeeding,  was  republished 
in  1^963,  with  only  the  new  title  of  ^^  Fgelix  consortium,  or 
a  fi^  Gonjunctiu'e  of  Religion  and  Learning."  10.  <<  Choice 
French  Proverbs,"  ibid.  1657,  1664,  8vo.  11.  <<  Annota- 
tions on  the  five  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  vi^. 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecciesiastes,  and  Canti<;les,"  ibid. 
1657,  folio.  19.  ^^  Second  considerations  of  the  high  court 
of  Chancery,"  1658,  4to.  13.  <<  England  described,"  1659, 
^8vo,  mostly,  from  Cansdeo-  14.  <^  Choice  observations  on 
all  the  kings  of  England,  from  the  Saxons  to  the  death  of 
CharleaL"  1661,  8vo.  15.  <^  Three  Diatribes,  or  Ois. 
courses,  of  travel,  money,  and  measuring,  &c."  1671,  8vo; 
in  another  edition  it  is  called  the  ^*  Gentleman's  Guide.'* 
16.  ''Two  Sermons,"  on  the  magistrate's  authority,  by 
Christ.  Cartwright,  B.  D.  To  these  sir  Edward  prefixed  a 
preface  in  vifidication  of  his  own  character  for  appearing 
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in  die  assembly  of  dmoes. — ^This  gentlenuin  is  by  some 
writers  called  Sir  Edward  Leigh,  but  not  so  by  Wood,  nor 
can  we  find  any  information  respecting  bis  being  knighted. 
In  all  his  works,  that  we  have  seen,  he  is  styled  Edward 
Leigh,  Esq.*^ 

LEIGHTON  (Alexander),  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1568,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
that  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  and  learned 
Ifn  RoUocIl  In  1603  he  took  (he  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  his  own 
college,  a  place  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  laureation  of  his 
class,  in  1613.  At  that  time  he  came  to  London,  and 
procured  a  lectureship,  which  he  enjoyed  till  1629,  when 
he  wrote  two  books,  the  one  entitled  ^*  Z ion's  Plea,**  and 
the  other,  *'  The  Looking-glass  of  the  Holy  War."  In 
the  former  of  these  books,  he  spoke  not  only  with  free- 
dom, but  with  jrudeoess  and  indecency  against  bishops, 
calling  them  ^<men  of  blood,*'  and  saying  that  we  do  not  read 
of  a  greater  persecution  and  higher  indignities  done  towards 
God's  people  in  any  nation  than  in  this,  since  the  death  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  called  the  prelacy  of  the  church 
aoti-christian,  and  declaimed  vehemendy  against  the  ca- 
nons and  ceremonies.  He  styled  the  queen  a  daughter  of 
Hetfa,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  pity  that  so  in- 
genuous and  tractable  a  king  should  be  so  monstrously 
abused  by  the  bishops,  to  the  undoing  of  himself  and  hit 
subjects.  This  brought  him  under  the  vengeance  of  the 
star-chamber,  and  a  more  cruel  sentence  was  probably 
never  pronounced  or  executed.  After  receiving  sentence, 
he  made  bis  escape,  but  was  soon  re^taken  and  brought 
back  to  London.  Historians  have  recorded  the  manner  of 
his  shocking  punishment  in  these  words :  *'  He  was  se- 
verely whipped  before  be  was  put  in  the  pillory.  2.  Being 
fet  in  the  pUlory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One 
side  of  his  nose  slit»  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red 
hot  iron  with  the  letters  S  S  (a  sower  of  sedition).  On 
that  day  seven-night,  his  sores  upon  his  back,  ear,  nose, 
^nd  face,  being  not  yet  cured,  he  was  whipped  again  at 
the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  had  the  remaiiyler  of  his  sen- 
tence executed  upon  him,  by  cutting  off  the  other  ear, 
slitting  the  other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding  the  other 
cheek."    This  happened  in  1630.    Granger  has  reoorered 
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«  tnemoir  of  bim  by  which  it  appears  that  be  practised  as 
<k  physician  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  that  he  was  inter- 
dicted the  practice  of  physic  by  the  college  of  physicians, 
as  a  disqualified  penon.  He  alledged  in  bar  to  this  pro- 
hibition, that  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  LeydcQ, 
under  professor  Heurnius.  It  was  then  objected  to  him, 
that  he  had  taken  priest's  ordersi  and  being  asked  why  he 
did  not  adhere  to  the  profession  to  which  he  had  been  or- 
dained^ be  excepted  against  the  ceremonies^  but  owned 
himself  to  be  a  clei^yman.  Still  persisting  to  practise  in 
London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  that  city^  he  was  cen- 
sured "  tanjuam  infamii^^  he  having  before  been  sentenced 
in  the  star-chamber  to  lose  his  ears.  But  in  this  account 
there  is  some  inaccuracy.  He  did  not  lose  his  ears  until 
1630,  and  then  underwent  his  long  imprisonment*. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  eleven  years  imprisonment  in 
the  Fleet,  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  parliament,  1640, 
and  appointed  keeper  of  Lambeth-palace,  which  at  that 
time  was  made  use  of  as  a  state- prison.  There  he  re- 
mained till  1644,  when  he  died  rather  insane  of  mind  from 
the  hardships  he  had  suffered.  He  has  no  works  ezunt, 
except  those  already  mentioned.  He  was  the  father  of 
archbishop  Leighton,  the  subject  of  the  next  article.' 

LEIGHTON  (RoBEaT),  some  time  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  son  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  London  in  1613,  but  educated  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  talents  were  not  more 
conspicuous  than  bis  piety  and  humble  temper.  He  after-* 
wards  spent  some  time  in  France,  particularly  at  Doway, 
where  some  of  his  relations  lived*.  Our  accounts,  however, 
of  his  early  years,  are  very  imperfect.  Ail  we  know  with 
certainty  of  the  period  before  us  is,  that  when  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year,  in  1643,  he  was  settled  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  the  presbyterian  form,  as  minister  of 
the   parish    of  Newbottle,   near  Edinburgh.      Here   be 

*  It  was  when  Dr.  Leighton  received  popularitr*    The  tf>ntence  itself,  how* 

tiiitence  that  archbishop  Laud,  then  ever,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 

in  eonrt,  ii  said  to  have  taken  off  hia  impression  on  the  minds  of  a  people 

cap«   and   returned  thanks    to   God.  already  tani^ht  to  be  dissatisfied  with 

This  story  has'been  repeated  in  all  the  the  goTemm(>nt,  aii8  to  thirst  for  that 

histories   of  the  time,    and   whether  Tenfeance  which  fell  upon  Strafford, 

true  or  not,  must  have,  if  only  a  cur-  Landt  and  lastly  on  the  king  himself, 
rent  report,  added  heavily  to  bis  un* 
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remaioed  several  yoari,   wd  waa  Moat  aaaidttoua  ia  clia# 
charging  tb«  various  dutitw  of  his  oflEk^.     He  did  noi,  bow« 
^ver,  conceive  it  to  be  anj  part  of  that  office  to  add  lo 
the  distractions  of  that  unhappy  perlodi  by  making  the 
pulpit  the  vehicle  of  political  opiniaiis.     Hia  object  was 
to  exhort  his  parishioners  to  live  in  charity,  and  not  le 
trouble  themselves  with  religious   and  political  disputes. 
But  such  was  not  the  comason  practice ;  and  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  presbytery  to  inquire  of  the  several  brethren, 
twice  a  year,  "  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  times?** 
'^  For  God*s  sake,'*   answered  Leighton,  '^  when  all  my 
brethren  preach  to  the  times,   suffer  one  poor  priest  to 
preach  about  eternity."     Such  moderation  could  not  fail 
to  give  offence ;  and  finding  his  labours  of  no  service,  he 
retired  to  a  life  of  privacy.    His  mind  was  not,  however^ 
indifferent  to  what  was  passing  in  the  political  world,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  who  dreaded  the  downfall  of  the  mo* 
narchy,  and  the  subsequent  evils  of  a  republican  tyramiy, 
and  having  probably  declared  his  sentiments  on  these  sub* 
ject^  he  was  solicited  by  his  friends,  and  particulariy  by 
his  brother,  sir  Elisha  Leighton,  to  change  his  connexions. 
For  this  he  was  denounced  by  the  presbyterians  as  an  apes* 
tate,  and  welcomed  by  the  episcopalians  as  a  convert     Ii^ 
his  first  outset,  however,  it  is  denied  that  he  was  a  thorough 
presbyterian,  or  in  hb  second,  e«uirely  an  episcopalian ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  becoming  the  latter  could  not  be^ 
imputed  to  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  for  episcopacy 
was  at  this  time  the  profession  of  the  minority,  and  ex- 
tremely unpopular.     Hi3  design,  however,  of  retiring  to 
ai  life  of  privacy,  was  prevented  by  a  circumstance  which 
proved  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  hia  integrity,  learn* 
ing,  and  piety.    The  office  of  principal  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  becommg  vacant  soon  after  Leighton's  re- 
signation cMf  his  ministerial  charge,  the  magistrates,  who 
had  the  gift  of  presentation,  unanimously  chose  hiQi  to 
fill  the  chair,  and  pressed  his  acceptance  of  it  by  urging 
that  he  might  thereby  be  of  great  service  to  the  church, 
without  taking  any  part  in  public  mewires*     Such  a  mo- 
tive to  araan^f  his  moderation,  was  irresistible;  and  ac- 
cordingly be  accepted  the  offer,  and  executed  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  ten  years  with  great  reputation.     It  was 
the  custom  then  for  the  principal  to  lecture  to  the  students 
of  theology  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  Leighton*s  lectures . 
delivered  at  this  period,  which  are  extant  both  in  Latin 
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and  EoglUh,  are  very  striking  proofs  of  the  ability  and  as- . 
sidttity  with  which  he  discharged  this  part  of  his- duty. 

After  the  death  of  the  king.  Dr.  Leighton  sometimes 
•visited  London  during  the  vacations,  but  was  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  there,  and  particularly  conceived  a 
dislike  to  the  conduct  of  the  independents  as  well  as  to 
their  form  of  church-government.  He  made  several  ex- 
cursions, likewise,  to  Flanders,  that  he  might  observe  the 
actual  state  of  the  Romish  church  on  the  spot,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  some  of  his  relations  at  Doway, 
who  were  in  popish  orders;  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  Jansenists,  of  whom  he- entertained  a  favourable 
opinion,  his  general  aversion  to  pbpish  divines  and  po- 
pery appears  to  have  been  increased  by  his  experience 
abrdkd. 

When  Charles  11.  after  the  restoration  determined  to 
establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Leighton  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  bishopric.  This  his  presbyterian 
biographers  seem  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  conduct 
which  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  his  general  character 
for  wisdom  and  caution.  They  deduce,  however,  from 
•the  following  circumstances,  that  he  did  not  enter  cordially 
into  the  plan,  knd  was  even  somewhat  averse  to  it  '*  He 
chose  the  most  obscure  and  least  lucrative  see,  that  of 
Dunblane ;  he  disapproved  of  the  feasting  at  the  time  of 
consecration,  and  plainly  testified  against  it ;  he  objected 
to  the  title  of  Lord ;  he  refused  to  accompany  the  other 
Scotdi  bishops  in  their  pompous  entry  into  Edinburgh. 
He  hastened  to  Dunblane;  did  not  accept  of  the  invitation 
to  parliament,  and  almost  the  only  time  be  took  his  seat 
there  was  for  the  purpose  of  urging  lenity  toward  the  pres- 
byterians;  he  detested  all  violent  measures;  persecuted 
no  man,  upbraided  no  man;  had  little  correspondence 
with  his  brethren,  and  incurred  their  deep  resentment  by 
his  reserve  and  strictness ;  acknowledged  that  Providence 
frowned  both  on  the  scheme  and  the  instruments ;  and 
confined  himself  to  his  diocese.^' 

All  this  might  be  true,  and  yet  not  interfere  with  the 
conclusion,  that  Dr.  Leighton  saw  nothing  in  the  charac- 
ter and  oflBce  of  a  bishop  which  could  hinder  the  success 
of  the  gospel ;  on  the  contrary;^  bisliop  as  he  was,  for 
which  these  biographers  cannot  forgive  him,  he  exhibited 
«uch  an  exanple  of  pious  diligence  as  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  divines  of  any  church ;  and  although  during 
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his  holding  this  see^  the  presbyt^iws  wei[9  perstcliAasd 
with  the  greatest  severity  in  other  dip^esea,  Mt  one  itidt- 
vidual  was.molested  in  Dunbl^nj^  on  ficoaunt  of  bis  religious 
principles.  But  as  ho  had  no  poiyer  beyond  hisofvn  boand- 
ariesi  and  ^ould  not  apprpve  the  conduct  of  Sharp  and  others 
of  his  brethren^  hp  certainly  became  in  time  dissatisfied 
with  bis  situation,  and  it  is  possible  he  might  he  so  with 
himself  for  accepting  it«  .  In  an  address  to  bis  c.lergy^.  in 
1665|  not.four  years  after  bis  settlement  at  Dunblane^!  he 
intimated  to.tbem  tbat^  it  was  his  intention  to  resign,  As- 
signing as  a  reaspn,  that  he  was  weary  of  contentions. 

Before  taking  thi#  step,  however,  h^  had  the  courage  to 
try  the  e6fect  of  a  fair  represenution  of  the  state  of  mattess 
to  the  king,  and  notwiths^nding  bis .  natural  diffidence, 
went  to  London,  and  being  graciously  received  by  Charles, 
detailed  to  him  the  violent  and  cruel  proceedingst  in  Scot* 
land  ;  protested  against  ai^y  concurnence  in  such  measuvea; 
declared  that  beipg  a  bishop  he  was  in  somie  degree  ac- 
cessary to  the  rigorous  deeds  of  others  ip  supporting  epis- 
copacy, and  requested  permission  to.  resign  his  bishopric. 
The  king  heard  him  with  attention,  and  with  apparent  aov* 
row  for  the  state  of  Scotland ;.  assured  him  that  lenient 
measures  should  be  adopted,  but  positively  refused  to  ac* 
cept  bis  resignatioi?.  Leigbton  appears,  to  have  credited 
his  maje&ty^s  professions,  and  returned  home  in  hopes  that 
the  violenqe  of  persecution  was  over;  but,  finding  himself 
disappointed,  be  made  a  seconci  attempt  in  1667>  andwas 
more  urgent  with  the  king  than  before^  although*  atiU  with- 
out effect. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Leigbton,  who  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  of  his  brethren  as  now  to  think  it  a 
misfortune  to  belong  to  the  order,  and  who  had  so  eam^tly 
tendered  bis  resignation,  should  at  no  great  distance,  of 
time  (in  1 67.0)  be  persuaded  to  remove  from  his  sequestered 
diocese  of  Dunblane,  to  the  more  important  province  of 
Orlasgow.  This,  hoi^rever,  may  be^  accounted  for  to  his 
honour,  and  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  court  which  urged 
hnn  to  accept  the  archbishopric.  The  motive  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers  was,  that  Leigbton  was  the  only  mao 
qualified  to  allay  the  discontents  which  prevailed  in  the 
west  of  Scotland ;,  atid  .  Leigbton .  now  thought  he  nugbt 
have  an  opportunity  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  accomf^ 
modation  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbytenans, 
which  had  been  for  years  the  ot^ect  of  his  study,  and  the 
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wish  of  bis  heart.  The  king  had  examinied  this  schemey 
and  pro^lised  his  aid.  It  had  all  the  features  of  mode^ 
ration ;  and  if  moderation  had  been  the  characteristic  of 
either  party^  might  have  been  successful. .  Leigbton  wished 
that  each  party,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  should  abate  some- 
what of  its  opinions,  as  to  the  mode  of  church-government 
and  worship ;  that  the  power  of  the  bishops  should  be  re- 
duced considerably,  and  that  few  of  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship  should  be  retained ;  that  the  bishop  should 
only  be  perpetual  moderator,  or  president  in  clerical  as- 
aemblies;  and  should  baye  no  negative  voice;  and  that 
every  question  should  be  determined,  by  the  majority  6f 
presbyters.  Both  parties,  however,  were  too  much  exas- 
perated, and  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  yield  a  single 
point,  and  the  scheme  came  taAiotbing,  for  which  various 
reasons  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  timea  The 
only  circumstance  not  so  well  accounted  for,  is  that 
Charles  II.  and  his  ministers  should  still  persist  in  retaining 
a  man  in  the  high  office  of.  bishop,  whose  plans  they  dis- 
liked, and  who  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  his  brethren 
whom  they  supported.   . 

Disappointed  in  bis  scheme  of  comprehension,  arch«> 
bishop  Leigbton  endeavoured  to  execute  his  office  with  his 
usual  care,  doing  all  in  hispower  to  ref<>rm  the  clergy,  to 
promot^.piety  among  the  people,  to  suppress  violence,  and 
to  soothe  the  minds  of  .the  presbyterians.  For  this  last 
purpose  he  held  conferences  with  them  at  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Edinbui^b,  on  their  principles,  and  on  bis  scheme  of 
accooimodation,  but  without  effect.  The  parties  could  not 
be  brought  to  mutual  indulgence,  and  far  less  to  religious 
concord.  Findiufg  bis  new  situation  therefore  more  and 
more  disagreeable,  he  again  determined  to  resign  his  .dig*- 
^ity,  and  went  to  London  for  that  purpose  in  the  summer 
of  1 67S.  The  king,  although  be  still  refused  .to  accept  his 
resignation,  gave  a  written  engagement  to  allow  him  to 
retire,  after  the  trial  of  another  year ;  and  that  time  being 
expired,  and  all  hope  of  uniting  the  different  parties  having 
vanished,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  He  now  retired 
to  Broadhurst,  in  Sussex,  where  his  sister  resided,  the  win- 
dow of  Edward  Ligbtniaker,  esq.  and  here  lie  lived  in 
great  privacy,  dividing  his  time  between  st^dy,  devotion, 
and  acts  of  benevolence,  with  occasional  preaching.  la 
1679  be  very  unexpectedly  received  a  letter,  written  in 
the  king^s  own  hand,  requesting  him  to  go  to  Scotland  and 
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promote  concord  among  the  contending  parties^  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  complied  with  his  majesty's  pleasure. 
It  is  certain  tliiat  he  never  again  visited  Scotland,  nor  inter- 
meddled with  ecclesiastical  aflPairs,  but  remained  quietly  in 
his  retirement  until  near  his  death.  This  event,  however, 
did  not  take  place  at  Broadhurst  Although  he  had  en- 
joyed this  retirement  almost  without  interruption  for  ten 
years,  he  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  London  to  see  his 
friends.  The  reason  of  this  visit  is  not  very  cleariy  ex- 
plained, nor  is  it  of  great  importance,  but  it  appears  tbftt 
be  had  been  accustomed  to  express  a  wish  that  he  might 
die  from  home,  and  at  an  inn  ;  and  this  wish  was  gratified, 
for  he  died  at  the  BelUinn,  in  Warwick-lane,  far  apart 
from  his  relations,  whose  concern,  he  thought,  might  dis^ 
compose  his  mind.  He  was  confined  to  his  room  about  a 
week,  and  to  his  bed  only  three  days.  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
•ther  friends,  attended  him  constantly  during  this  illness^ 
and  witnessed  his  tranquil  departure.  He  expired  Feb.  t, 
1 684,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  By  his  express 
desire,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  Broadhurst,  and  in- 
terred in  the  church ;  and  a  monument  of  plain  marblef, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  office,  and  age,  was  erected  at 
the  expence  of  his  sister. 

Archbishop  Leighton  is  celebrated  by  all  who  have  writ^ 
ten  bis  life,  or  incidentally  noticed  him,  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  unfeigned  piety,  extensive  learning,  and  un- 
bounded liberality.  Every  period  of  his  life  was  marked 
with  substantial,  prudei|t,  unostentatious  charity ;  and  that 
he  might  he  enabled  to  employ  his  wealth  in  this  way^ 
he  practised  the  arts  of  frugality  in  bis  own  concerns.  He 
enjoyed  some  property  from  his  fiither,  but  his  income  as 
bishop  of  Dunblane  was  only  200/.,  and  as  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  about  400/. ;  yet,  besides  bis  gifts  of  chatity  du- 
ring his  life,  he  founded  an  exhibition  in  the  collegi  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  expence  of  150/.  and  three  mom  in  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  at  the  expence  of  400/.;  and  gave 
300/.  for  the  maintenance  of  four  paupers  in  St.  Nicho)M*s 
hospital.  He  also  bequeathed  at  last  the  whole  of  bis 
remaining  property  to  charitable  purposes.  His  library 
and  MSS.  he  left  to  the  see  of  Dunblane.*  His  love'lbr 
retirement  we  have  often  mentioned  ;  he  carried  it  perhaps 
to  an  excess,  and  it  certainly  unfitted  him  for  the  more 
active  duties  of  his  high  station.  Although  a  prelate,  he 
sever  seemed  to  have  considered  himself  as  mor6  than  m 
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pArisb  priest,  and  his  diocese  a  large  parish.  He  was  not 
«iade  for  the  times  in  which  be  livedo  as  a  public  character. 
They  were  too  violent  for  his  gentle  spirit,  and  impressed 
him  with  a  melancholy  that  checked  the  natural  eheerfiiU 
ness  of  his  temper  and  conversation.  As  a  preacher^  be 
was  admired  beyond  all  bis  contemporaries^  and  his  works 
have  not  yet  lost  their  popularity .  Some  of  them,  as  his 
**  Commentary  on  St.  Peter,"  have  been  often  reprinted, 
but  the  most  complete  edition,  including  many  pieces  ne« 
yer  before  published,  is  that  which  appeared  in  1 808,  in  6 
vols.  Svo^  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  (k  Jer* 
ment.  Of  this  last  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch,  but  must  refer  to  it  for  a  more  ample  ac« 
count  of  the  character  and  actions  of  this  revered  prelate.  ^ 
LELAND,  or  LAYLONDE  (John),  an  eminent  English 
antiquary,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  what  parish  or  year  is  uncertain. 
He  was  bred  at  St.  PauPs  school,  under  the  famous  William 
Lilly.  Having  lost  both  bis  parents  in  his  infancy,  he 
found  a  foster-father  in  one  Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  both     /.  > 

maintained  him  at  school,  and  sent  him  thence  tp  Cbrisfs  <  ^^  ^^^  ^  '  'v 
cffP^fl^  if|  Cam^^qi^g^.    Of  this  society,  it  is  saidThe  be^^)   ^^v  /j, 
came  fellow  ;  yet,  it  is  certain  that  he  afterwards  removed  /tis/^/^r  r  ^ 
to  Oxford,  and  spent  several  years  in  All  Souls  college^  /^i^/rc>>r^ 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  assiduity,  not  .(  ^t^  /  /  .- 
only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  in  the  Saxoa  f'/-'*"^. 

and  Welch,  the  ancient  languages  of  his  country.  For 
farther  improvement  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  had 
the  conversation  and  instruction  of  Budffius,«Faber,  Paulus 
JEmiliufy  Ruellius,  and  Francis  Sylvius ;  by  whose  assist- 
aoce  be  not  only  perfected  himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  but  learned  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He 
also  improved  his  natural  diposition  to  poetry.  On  his 
return  home  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  beingesteemed 
an  apooonplisbed  scholar,  king  Henry  VIII.  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Popeling,  Po« 
pering,  or  Pepliog,  in  the  marches  of  Calais,  appointed 
him  his  library*keeper,  and  by  a  commission  dated  1533^, 
dignified  him  with  the  title  of  his  antiquary.  By  this  con^ 
mission  bis  majesty  laid  his  commands  on  him  to  make 
search  after  **  England's  antiquities,  and  peruse  the  libra-t 
jries  of  all  cathedrals,  abbies,  priories,  colleges,  &c.  and 
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places  where  retordsi  writings,  and  secrets  of  aDtiqoity 
w«re  reposited.''  For  this  purpose  he  had  an  honourable ' 
stipend  allotted  hint,  and  obtained,  in  1536,  a  dispensa- 
tion for  non-residence  upon  his  living  at  Popeling.  Being 
now  at  full  liberty,  he  spent  above  six  years  in  travelling 
about  England  and  Wales,  and  collecting  materials  for  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  the  nation.  He  entered  upoti 
his  journey  with  the  greatest  eagerness;  and,  in  the  exe« 
cution  of  his  design  was  so  inquisitive,  that,  not- content 
with  what  the  libraries  of  the  respective  houses  aflPorded^ 
nor  with  what  was  recorded  in  the  wiiidows  and  other  nio<^ 
suments  belonging  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  &c.  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  where  he  thought  there  were 
any  footsteps  of  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  buildings,  and 
took  particular  notice  of  all  the  tumuli,  coins,  inscriptions, 
&c.  In  short,  he  travelled  every  where,  both  by  the  sea-» 
coasts  and  the  midland  parts,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
cost ;  insomuch  that  there  was  scarcely  ^ther  cape  or  bay, 
haven,  creek,  or  pier,  river,  or  confluence  orf  rivers, 
breaches,  washes,  lakes,  meres,  fenny  waters,  mountains, 
valleys,  moors,  heaths,  forests,  chaces,  woods,  cities,  bo<^ 
roughs,  castles,  principal  manor-places,  monasteries,  and 
colleges,  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  noted,  as  he  says,  a 
whole  world  of  things  very  memorable. 

Leland  not  only  sought  out  and  rescued  antique  monu- 
ments of  literature  from  the  destructive  hands  of  time,  by 
a  faithful  copy  and  register  of  them,-  but  likewise  saved 
inany  from  being  despoiled  by  the  hands  of  men.  In  those 
days  the  English  were  very  indifferent  and  negligent  in  this 
particular :  they  took  little  heed  and  less  care  about  these 
precious  mpnoments  of  learning ;  which,  being  perceived 
by  foreigners,  especially  in  Germany,  young  students  w^re 
frequently  sent  thence,  who  cut  them  out  of  the  bobks'  in 
the  libraries ;  and,  then,  returning  'home,  published  i4ieai 
at  the  press  of  Frobenius,  and  other  printers*  '  This'  pil^^ 
ferage,  together  with  the  havock  made  of  them  at  thef  dis*^ 
solution  of  the  monasteries,  was  observed  by  our  antiquarf 
with  great  regret ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cromwell^  then 
secretary  of  state,  begging  his  assistance  to  bring  to  Hght 
many  ancient  authors  buried  in  dust,  and  seriding  them  to 
the  king's  library.  His  majesty  was  truly  sensible  6f  ther 
indefatigable  industry  and  labour  of  his  antiquary^  and  ott 
bis  retqm  from  his  travels  in  1542,  presented  him  to  ,tbe 
rich  rectory  of  Hasely,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  year  fol-* 
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imrng  gave  him,  by.  the  name.  of.John  Leiftnd,  •cholar, 
mnd  king's  chaplain,  a  canonry  o£  King's  college,  now 
Christ  Church,  in  Oxford;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the 
prebend  of  East  and  West  Knowle,  in  .  the  church  of 
Sarum.  In  1545  he  lost  the.  canonry- of  Christ  Church, 
vpon  the  surrendry  of  that  college  to  the  'king,  and  had 
no  pensioii  allowed  him  in  the  lifea  of  it,  as  other  canons 
had,  yet  as  be  it  eaid  to  lMMrel>eett  ^^otherwisd  provided 
ftwy"  it  was  probably  at  .this  time  that  the  prebend  of  East 
and  West  Knowle  was  given  him.  In  1545,  having  digested 
into  four  books  that  part  of.  his  xhollections  w^ich  coiltains 
an  account  of  the  illastricHu.  writers  in  the  realm,  with  their 
lives  and  »oBumenta  of  Utecature,  he^reiented  it  to  his 
raayesty,  underlie  title  of  ^*  A  Newe  Year's  Gifte;"  with 
a  sohemeof  what  he^  intisnded  to  do  farther  *.  For  that 
purpose  be  retired: to  a  bouse  of  hte  own,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Michael  4e  Querne,  London ;  wh^rfe  he  spent  near  six 
years  in  digesting:  af^  bringing. into formand  ocder,  the 
immense  coUeoiions  he  .had  with  so  great  assiduity  amassed 
together.  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  his/  published  by 
Hearne,  that  he  was  desirous  of  prpouptng  an  able  assistant, 
but  we  are  not  informed  whether  he  succeeded*  It  is  ter^ 
tain  that  some  assistance  was  necessary ;  for  though  he  was 
aperson  of  a  clear godgmeot,  and  of  great  iasigbty.to  dis- 
qsrn.tfae  difference  ^^  bi^ween  •substantial  and  superstitious 
Icaruing)"  notwithatandiBg  these  *and  other  nattidal  endow* 
ments  4»f«his  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  this' double  labour,  this  • 
aiigssan  task,  to  realiae.  these  undigested*  heaips,.' should, 
ovierpower  the  strength  of  his  coostitiiticui,  and  the  spirits 
submit  to  what' nature  coaU  xno  Iqnf^r  eoppok't.  This  Mas 
the  fate  of  Leiaiid ;  and -by  thi^'unfiortwiatB:  event  to  end 
was  put'  to.  hia  labours,:  *^  a  fatal  stop  to  the  satisfaction  he 
was  anxious  to. give  to  bis.king  and  country .-^V .  "  .  - 

•  King  Henry  died  Jan*  28,  15^7,. and  probidify  the  greiit 
cpBceniS'  i)f*state.  liad  for  some  i time'  slackened  thfeattientiou 
of  the  court  to  his  labonHs.  ,Bayie  skggests  idlkt  ^e  court 
did  ttotpayLeland  his  .stipend^  aod^i^ea  tbisasaplau^ble 
reason^ fer.his  miafortoiie^  butf  as  we  are  told*by-bis  con- 
temporary,  bishop  Bale,  who  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
#  -.•       »i        »        ... 

*  Tbis  was,  to  give  a  map  of  Eog-  ..  books  as  there  ace  shires  io  England 
kind  on  a  iiver  plate ;  a  description  of  and  Wales,  viz.  fifty ;  a  Borvey  of  the 
tha  same  wlifiio  twelve  ifeloAtbs^  where-  '  BrilUW  istei*,  in  six  books  ;>  atodi  finally, 
in  iroul<^  be  restored  the.  ancient  names  an  isecuiint  of  the  nobility  of  England) 
"fljUcM  in  liritain  ;  with  the  antSqui-  in  thiree  bookx, 
tiM^re^vU  history  of  it;  ia  n  nany 
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know  his  histoiyt  that  he  was  a  man  entirely  abstiacted  front! 
the  world,  pecuniary  considerations  could  scarce  be  th«r 
object  of  his  riews.  However,  to  whatever  primary  or  se« 
condary  cause  his  disorder  may  be  assigned,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  totally 
deprived  of  his  senses. 

His  distemper  being  made  known  to  Edward  VI.  bis  ma** 
jesty,  by  letters  patents,  dated  March  5,  1550,  granted 
the  custody  of  him,  by  the  name  of  John  Laylond,  junior, 
of  St.  Michael's  parish  in  le  Queme,  clerk,  to  his  brother 
John  Laylond,  senior ;  and,  for  his  maintenance,  to  receive 
the  profits  of  Hasely,  Popeling,  and  his  Salisbury  prebend 
above-mentioned.  In  this  distraction  he  continued,  with- 
out ever  recovering  his  senses,  two  years,  when  the  disor«» 
derput  a  period  to  bis  life,  April  18,  1552.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme,  which  stood 
at  the  west  end  of  Cbeapside,  between  the  conduit  there 
and  Paternoster-row ;  but,  being  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  the  site  of  it  was  laid  out  to  enlarge  the  street 

This  event,  as  his  illness  before  had,  was  deemed  a  na- 
tional misfortune,  greatly  lamented  by  contemporaries, 
and  by  succeeding  ^pes.  On  his  demise,  Lelaud*s  papers 
were  sought  after  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  learning 
in  the  kingdom.  King  Edward,  aware  of  their  value,  com- 
mitted them  to  the  custody  of  sir  John  Cheke,  his  tutor, 
who  probably  would  have  made  some  important  use  of  them 
bad  he  not  been  hindered  by  the  confusions  which  followed 
the  death  of  his  sovereign.  Sir  John,  being  then  obliged 
to  go  abroad,  left  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland's  collections 
to  Humphrey  Purefby,  esq.  and  these  descended  to  Burton^ 
the  author  of  the  History  of  Leicestershire,  who  obtained 
possession,  also  of  eight  other  volumes  of  Leland's  MS8. 
called  his  'itinerary,"  all  which  he  deposited,  in  1632, 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  The  only  other  portion  of  Le- 
land's  MSS.  is  in  the  Cottonian  collection.  Of  all  these, 
Holioshed,  Drayton,  Camden,  Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lam- 
bard,  Battely,  Wood,  &c.  &c.  have  made  much  use  io 
their  historical  researches ;  but  we  cannot  too  deeply  re* 
gret  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  execute  his  own  plana. 
His  collections  were  in  truth  but  labores  inceptif  begun»  not 
completed.  In  that  light  he  mentions  them  himself  in  an  . 
address  to  archbishop  Cranmer,  intreating  the  favour  of 
that  prelate's  protection  of  his  indigested  papers.  Yet  in 
this  imperfect  state  they  have  been  justly  deemed  a  natiqnal 
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tratiure,  haTe  always  been  consulted  by  dor  best  anti« 
quaries,  and  their  authority  is  cited  as  equal,  >^  if  not  su- 
perior to  any,  in  points  ^hat  concern  antiquities.  Dr.  Tan- 
ner had  once  formed  a  plan  for  publishing  Leland's  papers, 
bot  various  avocatious  prevented  him  :  at  length  Hearne 
undertook  the  task,  and  produced  those  two  invaluable 
collections,  the  ^'  Itinerary,"  and  ^*  Collectanea,''  both  too 
Mfell  known  to  require  a  more  minute  description.  To 
'these  may  be  added  a  work  not  so  well  edited,  *^  Com* 
mentarii  de  scriptoribus  Britannicis,"  Oxon.  1709,  2  vols. 
&V0.  (See  Anthony  Hall.)  Some  unpublished  MSS.  still 
remain,  and  it  appears  that  Leland  had  prepared  a  large 
work  entitled  *<  De  Antiquitate  Britannica,  sive,  Historia 
Civilis."  It  also  appears  that  he  had  made  large  collec- 
tions towards  the  antiquities  of  London,  but  these  ^have 
long  been  lost  to  the  public,  as  well  as  bis  quadrate  table 
on  silver,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and  the  ^^  De^ 
scription  of  England,''  which  he  said  would  be  published 
in  twelve  months.  ^ 

LELAND  (John),  an  eminent  writer  •  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  Oct  18, 
1691.  Soon  after,  his  father,  who  had  lived  in  good  re- 
pute for  mkny  years,  being  involved  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, gave  up  bis  effects  to  his  creditors,  and  removed  to 
Dublin.  Finding  here  an  opportunity  for  settling  in  busi- 
uess,  be  sent  over  for  his  wife  and  family  of  three  sons, 
and  was  enabled  to  support  them  in  a  decent  manner. 
John,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  his  second  son,  and 
when  in  his  siicth  year,  which  was  before  they  left  Eng- 
land, as  our  aSscount  states,  be  met  with  a  singular  misfor-* 
tune.  He  was  seized  with  the  small  pox,  which  proved  of  so 
malignant  a  Und  that  bis  life  was  despaired  of;  and  when, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  recovered,  he  was  found 
to  be  depriml  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  which 
last  retaitied  no  traces  of  what  be  had  been  taught.  In  this 
state  be  remained  a  year*  when  his  faculties  returned ;  but 
having  still,  no  remembrance  of  the  past,  he  began  anew 
to  learn  his  letters,,  and  in  tbi9  his  second  education,  made 
so  quick  a  progress,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  superior  me* 
mory  and  understanding,'  that  his  parents  resolved  to  breed 
him  up  to  one  of  the  learned  professions.     In  this,  from 

1  Lives  of  LeUnd,  Hearae»  aod  Wood,  1*112,  2  voU^  Sro,  edited  by  Mr.  Hud- 
desford;  keeper  orth«  Ashmolean  library. 
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tbeiv  skoation  in  Kfe^  they  probMj  had  not  nueh  ehoi«e# 
from  the  gietc  expenses  necessary  to  law.  or  physic ;  and 
this,'  with  their  reli|^ous  principlesi  induced  theoa  to  de- 
cide in  favour  of  divinity.  He  was  therefore  educated  for 
the  ministry-  sroong- the  dissenters;  and  having  fiirat  ex- 
hibited hit  talents  to  advantage  in  a>  congregation  of  dis- 
senters in  New*row,  Dublin,  was,  in  a  few  months,  in- 
vited to  become  joint-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld,  to 
which  office  he  was  ordained  in  1716.  As  he  entered  upon 
this  station  &om  the  best  and  purest  motives,  be  discliarged 
thef  duties  of  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  and,  by  indela- 
tigable -application  to  his  studies,  he  made  at  the  same 
time  such  improvements  in  every  branch  of  useful  know- 
ledge, that  be  soon  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  iu 
the  learned  world.  In  1730Timial  published  his  '<  Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation,''  and  although  several  excel- 
lent answers  appeared  to  that  impiouft  work,  Mr.  Leland 
was  of  opinion  that  much  remained  to  be  said,  iti  order  to 
expose  its  fallacious  reasonings  and  inconsistencies.  Ac-- 
oordingly  he  first  appealed  as  an  author  in  1733,  by  pub- 
lishing <^  An  Answer  to  a  late  book  entitled  <  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,  &c/'*  in  2  vols.  In  1737  heedi-^ 
barked  in  a  coptroversy  with  another  of  the  same  class  of 
writers,  Dr.  Morgan,  by  publishing  **  The  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted  against  the 
unjust  aspersions  and  lalse  reasonings  of  a  Bot>k  entitled 
'The  Moral  Philosopher.'''  The  learning  send  abilities 
dis|Mayed  by  Mr.  Leland.  in  these  publications,  and.  the 
service  which  he-rendered  by  them  to  the  Cihristian  cause, 
procured  him  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from  per«* 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the* established  cbuwh,  as  well 
as  from  the  most  eminent  >of 'bis  dissetfting) 'brethren;  and 
ftom  the  university  of  Abesdeen  he  rwetved,'  iiithe  most 
honourable  manner,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1742  Dr. 
« f  ,  Leland  published  an>  answer  so-a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  Chris- 

tianity not  founded  on  Aygument;"  and  in  1753  be  dis- 
'  ttnguished  himself  still  further  as  au  advocate  in  behalf  Qf> 
Christianity,  by  publishing.  <^  Reflections  ou  the  late  lord 
Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  study -and  use  of  History; 
especially  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Christianity  aad  the  Holy* 
Scriptures."  It  is  said  to  have  been  with  some  relueiaiice 
that  be  was  persuaded  to  exert  himself  upon  this  occasion ; 
for  although,  as  he  himself  observes,  no  man  needs  make 
an  apology  for  using  his  best  endeavours  in  defence  of 
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Cbmtisiiity  wlien  it  is  openly  attacked,  yet  he  was  appre* 
henrive  tfaat  his  engaging  again  in  this  canse,  after'having 
done  so  on  some  fonner  occasions^  might  have  an  appear- 
ance of  too  much  forwardness.  But  these  apprehensions 
Site  way  to  the  judgment-and  advice  of  his  friend,  the  late 
r.  Thomas  Wilson,  rector  of  St  Stephen^  Walbrook;  and 
in  compiling  with  his  recommendation,  be  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  Christian  world,  ^nd  added  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  he  bad  already  acquired. 

'  Dr.  Leland  being  now  justly  considered  a  master  in  this 
branch  of  controversy,  at  the  desireof  some  valuable  friends 
he  sent  to  the  press,  in  1754,  **  A  View  of  the  principal 
Deistical  Writers  that' have  appeared  in  England,  in  the 
last  and  present  century,  with  observations  upon  them^ 
&c.  In  several  letters  to  a  friend.**  This  friend  was  Dr. 
Wilson,  to  whom  the  letters  were  sent  by  the  author,  in 
ilhe  form  in  which  they  appear.  When  the  work  was  ready 
for  the  press,  the  copy  was  so  little  esteemed  that  no  book- 
seller would  give  more  than  50/.  for  it;  on  which  Dr.  Wil- 
son generously  printed  a  numerous  edition  at  his  own 
risque,  and  the  Subsequent  editions  sold  with  great  rapidity 
aiKt  ptt)fit.  The  design  of  this  work  was  to  give  some  idea 
it  the  productions  of  the  deistical  writers,  and  of  the  seve« 
ral  schemes  which  they  have  advanced,  as  far  as  the  cause 
of  retealed  teligion  is  concerned.  He  afterwards  published 
a  supplement  relating  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Hume  and  lord 
BolMgbroke,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  third  volume^  com- 
(mhendlng  the  author*s  additions  and  illustrations,  with  a 
Ae#  edition  of  ^  Reflections  upon  lord  Belingbroke*s  Let- 
tet^,**  fct.  The  Whole  of  this  work  is  now  comprued  in 
two  volumes  ;  it'  secured  the  author  general  public  appro«* 
batTon,  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  exertions  to  a 
very  advanced  age.  *  Accordingly,  when  he  was  upwards 
of  seventy  years  old,  be  published,  in  2  vols.  4to,  ^^The 
atftiititage  and  necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shewn 
ffom  the  state  of  religion  in  the  ancient  heathen  world, 
^speci^lly  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
tll^'  one  true  God ;  a  role  of  moral  duty,  and  a  state  of 
fotbi^  rewards  and  punishments,**  &c.  This  work  was  af<» 
«erwards  reprinted  in  twb  volumes,  Svo.  Dr.  Leland  died 
itillM  seventy -fifth  year,  on  the  16th  of  January  1766;  he 
was  distinguished  by  considerable  abilities,  and  very  extep* 
sive  learning ;  he  had  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he  was 
often  called  <<  the  walking  library.**  After  his  death  a  coliec- 
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tton  of  bis  sermons  was  published  in  four  volumes  octarO^ 
with  a  preface  containing  some  account  of  the  life,  cbarac"^ 
ter,  and  writings  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac 
Weld,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  the  meeting  in 
Eustace-street,  Dublin,  of  which  Dr«  Leiand  had  for  many 
years  been  the  pastor.  The  extensive  circulation  of  infidel 
writings  about  twenty  years  ago,  induced  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Brown,  principal  of  Marishal  college,  Aberdeen,  to 
superintend  a  new  edition  of  the  '<  View  of  the  Deisticsl 
writers,*'  1798,  2  vols.  8vo,  to  which  he  added  an  exceU 
lent  <<  View  of  the  Present  Tiroes,  with  regard  to'  religioa 
and  morals,  and  other  important  subjects.*' ' 

LELAND  XThomas),  a  learned  divine  and  translator, 
the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1729. 
The  first  rudiments  of  classical  education  he  received  at 
the  school  kept  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sheridan,  whose  ta- 
lents and  success  in  forming  excellent  scholars,  were  then 
well  known.  In*  1737  he  entered  a  pensioner  in  Trinity 
college;  and  in  17il  was  elected  a  scholar;  commenced 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1742,  and  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellow- 
ship in  1745,*  in  which  he  failed  at  this  time,  but  succeeded 
the  following  year  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  electors. 
Oiy  being  thus  placed  in  a  state  of  independence,  he  did 
not  resign  himself  to  ease  and  indolence,  but  was  conspi- 
cuous for  the  same  ardent  love  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
peared in  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  and  was  pre- 
dominant throughout  his  whole  life.  In  174S  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  bis  profession,  drew  up  a  discourse  *^  On  the  helps  and 
impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  religions 
and  moral  subjects,"  which  was,  much  admired  at  that  time^ 
but  no  copy  is  now  to  be  found.  In  1754,  in  conjunctioa 
with  Dr.  John  Stokes,  he  published,  at  the  desire  of  the 
university,  an  edition  of  the  **  Orations  of  Demostheoes^'* 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  which  we  do  not  find  men- 
tioned by  any  of  oar  classical  bibliographer^  except  Har- 
wood,  who  says  it  is  in  2  vols.  ISmo.  In  1756  Dr.  Leiaad 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  English  <<  Tranalatioo  of 
Demosthenes,"  4to,  with  notes  critical  and  historical ;  the 
second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1761,  tod  the  third  ia 
1770.    This  raised  his  repuUtion  very  high  as  a  classical 

'  Wdd*t  fmrace,  at  above,  and  faoeral  lennon.— I«Ue,  ia  Briiiih  Baopt^ 
f rapby,  vol.  X. 
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scholar  and  critic^  and  public  expectation  was  farther  gra- 
tified in  175a  by  his  '<  Histoid  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  the  mher  of  Alexander/*  2  vols. 
4to.  His  attention  to  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
iEscbinesy  and  to  Grecian  politics,  eminently  qnalified 
him  for  treating  the  life  of  Philip  with  copiousness  and  ac- 
coracy.  After  this  he  proceeded  with  translations  of  £s- 
chines,  and  the  other  orations  of  Demosthenes.  In  1762, 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  written,  although  he  never  formally 
avowed  it,  the  ingenious  historical  romance  of  *^  Long- 
sword,  earl  of  Salisbury." 

In  1763|  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  senior  fellows 
•f  Trinity  college,  professor  of  oratory.  His  course  of 
study,  and  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  his  translations, 
bad  furnished  him  with  a  perspicuous  and  energetic  style, 
which  he  displayed  both  in  the  professor's  chair  and  in  the 
pulpit,  being  the  most  admired  preacher  of  his  time  in 
Dublin  ;  nor  was  he  less*  esteemed  for  his  talents  as  a  con- 
troversial writer,  of  which  he  now  afforded  a  specimen. 
Bishop  Warburton  having  noticed  in  bis  ^  Doctrine  of 
Grace,*'  the  argunacnt  used  by  infidel  writers  against  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  firom  its  want  of 
purity,  elegance,  &c.  opposed  this  opinion  by  some  of  his 
own  which  appeared  equally  untenable;  namely,  1.  That 
the  evangelisu  and  apostles,  writing  in  a  language,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  miraculously  infused,  could 
'be  masters  of  the  words  only,  and  not  of  the  idioms ;  and 
'therefore  must  write  barbarously.  2.  That  eloquence  was 
liot  any  real  quality;  but  something  merely  fantastical 
and  arbitrary,  an  accidenul  abuse  of  human  speech.  3. 
That  it  had  no  end  but  to  deceive  by  the  appearance  of 
vehement  inwa^  persuasion,  and  to  pervert  the  judgment 
"by  inflaming  the  passions ;  and  that  being  a  deviation  from 
the  principles  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  it  was  frequently 
"villous.  Dr.  Leland  quickly  perceived  the  danger  of  these 
positions,  and  in  1764  published  *'  A  Dissertation  on  the 
principles  of  human  Eloquence ;  with  particular  regard  to 
the  style  and  composition  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which 
the  observations  on  this  subject  by  the  lord  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, in  fais  discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  are  dis« 
tinctly  considered ;  beinff  the  substance  of  several  lectures 
read  in  the  oratory  school  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,**  4to. 
tn  this  he  refuted  Warburton*s  positions  in  a  candid  and 
liberal  manner,  but  was  attempted  to  be  answered  by  Dn 
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•  •  •  « 

Hard  (without  bis  name),  in  a  ouinner  gi^os^Iy  ^IH^eml 
and  unmanly^  frqtu  wjiicb  Dr.  Hurd  cpiild.  4^ive,no  pUier 
advantage  than  that  ot  flatteripg  Warburtoiii  and  /[rpfi 
the  manner  in  which  be  notices  bis  co^royecsis^l '  tr^cls 
(See  Hurd,  vol  XVIII.  p,  342)  in  ^hp.lattcr  part  /pf  hir 
life^  it  would  appear  that  he  was  himself  o£  thia  ^ojpn. 
Dr.  Leland  published  a  reply  to  DrJ  Hurd^.ia  whic^i,  by 
still  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  lifie^ajry  character,  be 
gainedi  in  manners  as  well, as  argument,  a  complete  vie* 
tpry  over  hia  antagonist.  i    ,  .     . 

'  In  1765,  through  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Leland,  the  upi- 
versityof  Dublin  bestowed  on  Dr.  Johnson  their  l^ig^eat 
faonour,  by  creating  bim  doctor  of  laws,  a  favour  whidi  h^ 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  •  to  Dr.  Leland,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  last  edition  of  BoswelPs  Life.  In  1768,  Dr. 
Leiapd  was  appointed  chaplahi  to  lord  Townsend,  lord  lieur 
tenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  his  friends  entertained  hopes  thad 
his  merits  would  have  raised  him  to  the  episcopal  benc)i  $ 
but  he  obtained  only  in  that  year  the  prebend  of  Ratb- 
michael,  in  the  cathedral  chucch  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin, 
united  with  the  vicarage  of  Bray,  both  of  small  value,  but 
tenable  with  bis  fellowship.  Jn  1773,  appeared  his  *^  Hisr 
tory  of  Ireland,  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  with  a  pre*- 
liminary  discourse  on  the  ancient  state  of  that  kingdoa^V 
3  vols.  4to.  The  merit  of  this  worl^  has  been  disputed  by 
critics.  It  may  be  pronounced,  however,  an  elegant  sketcH 
of  Irish  history,  and  calculated  for  common  use;  but  hp 
appears  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  cons^ult  original  ipateciaU* 
and  therefore  has  brought  very  little  accession  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Irish  affairs. 

Dr.  Leiand's  other  publications  in  bis  life-timp  wei^ 
only  a  few  occasional  sermons,  of  greater  merit  as  to  man** 
ner  and  matter  than  the  three  volumes  of  sermons  printed 
after  his  death,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
prepared  for  ihe  press.  He  died  in  1785.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  **  Life  of  Philip,"  bis  ^'DemostbenQs/'  and  his  ^^Disr 
sertat^on  upon  Eloquence."  The  ^^  Life  of  Philip,*'  says 
an  eminent  living  scholar,  "contains  many  curious  rer 
searches  into  the  principles  of  government  es;tabli$bc|d 
among  the  leading  states  of  Greece ;  many  sagacious  re- 
marks on  their  intestine  discords ;  many  exact  descriptiony 
of  their  most  celebrated  characters;  together  with  an  ex^ 
tensive  and  correct  view  of  those  subtle  intrigues,  and  thos^ 
aoybitious  projects,  by  which  Philip,  at  a  favourable  crisis. 
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gmdnally  obtained  an  unexampled  and  fatal  mattery  over 
the  Grecian  republics.  In  the  translation  of  *^  Demos- 
thenes," Leland  unites  the  mAn  of  ta^te  and  the  man  of 
learning;  and  shews  himself  to  hai^' possessed,'  not  only 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  but  thut 
clearness  in  his  own  conceptions,  and  that  animation  in 
bis  feelings,  which  enabled  him  to  catch  the  real  meaning, 
and  to  preserve  th^  genuine  spirit  of  the  most  perfect 
orator  that  Athens  ever  produced.  Through  the  *^  Disser-> 
tation  upon  Eloquence,'*  and  the  ^^  Defence''  of  it,  we  see 
great  accuracy  of  erudition ;  great  perspicuity  and  streng^tb 
of  style;  and  above  all,  a  stoutness  of  judgment,  which, 
in  traversing  the  open  and  spacious  walks  of  literature,  dis- 
dained to  be  led  captive.*'  ^ 

Le  LONG.  See  LONG. 
'  LELY  (Sir  Petbr),  a  most  eapital  painter  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  was  born  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1617. 
His  family  name  was  Vander  Vaas ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  father,  who  was  a  captain  of  foot,  being  born 
in  a  perfumer's  shop,  whose  sign  was  a  lily,  and  receiving 
the  appellation,  of  captain  Du  Lys,  orLely,  our  artist  ob- 
tained it  as  a  proper  naipe.  He  was  6rst  instructed  in  the 
art  by  Peter  Grebber,  at  Haerlem ;  and  having  acquired  ^ 
very  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  execution,  he  came 
to  England  in  16il,  and  commenced  poitrait-paioter. 
After  the  restoration  he  waa  appointed  state^paioter  to 
Charles  IL  and  continued  to  bold  that  office  with  great  re- 
putation till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1680.  He  was 
seized  by  an  apoplexy  while  painting  a  portrait  of  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  and  died  instantly,  at  the  age  of 
sixty- three. 

Though  Lely*s  talents,  as  an  artist,  do  not  entitle  him 
to  hold  a  rank  equal  to  that  filled  by  his  great  predecessor, 
Vandyke,  yet  they  justly  claim  very  great  respect  and  ad- 
*  miration.  He  fell  short  of  Vandyke  in  two  very  essential 
parts  of  portraiture,  viz.  taste  and  expression.  It  is  in 
parts  only  that  he  wrought  with  taste :  in  the  ringlets  of  the 
hair,  for  instance;  seldom  in  the  actions  of  bis  figures, 
and  scarcely  ever  in  the  tout*  ensemble  of  his  pictures.  As 
to  the  expression  of  his  portraits,    it  is  almost  entirely 

1  Life  prefixed  to  hit  **  Sennoos." — Europ.  Msg.  for  Aogukt  nQQ.— Nicbolf*t. 
Bowycr.— Warbuiton'f  Lettert  to  IIurd.^-BotweU'i  Life  of  Johnson* 
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described,  at  least  in  those  of  his  females,  by  what  the  poet 

bsis  said,  that  be 

<(  _.._  on  animated  canvas  stole 

The  sleepy  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul/' 

The  consequence  is,  that  individual  expression,  the  veiy 
essence  of  portrait-painting,  is  lost  sight  of ;  and  a  certain 
air  of  general  resemblance  is  seen  in  them  ail.  Yet  Lely^s 
pictures,  by  the  mastery  of  his  execution,  and  his  skill  of 
imitation,  where  he  pleased  to  employ  it,  will  ever  com- 
mand admiration.  He  possessed  the  art  of  flattery  more 
than  most  artists  ;  and  no  doubt  by  that  secured  the  appro- 
bation  of  his  coo  temporaries,  and  consequently  great  prac-^ 
tice.  He  acquired  a  very  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
he  employed  a  large  portion  to  furnish  himself  with  a  coU 
lection  of  pictures  and  drawings.  These,  at  his  death, 
were  sold,  by  auction,  and  were  so  numerous,  that  forty 
days  were  consumed  in  the  sale ;  and  the  product  auiounted 
to  26,000/. ;  besides  which,  he  left  an  estate  he  had  pur- 
chased, of  900/1  per  annum.  Among  his  more  celebrated 
pictures  in  this  country,  are  the  series  of  beauties  at  Wind- 
sor; a  remarkable  picture  of  Charles  L  and  heads  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  lady  Elizabeth,  at  Sion-house  ;  several 
portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Althorp;  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, lord.Pomtret's,  &c.  ^ 

LEMERY  (Nicolas),  a  celebrated  chemist,  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1645,  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  of  which  parlia* 
ment  his  father  was  a  proctor,  and  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. Having  received  a  suitable  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  who  was 
a  relation  ;  but,  finding  in  a  short  time  that  his  master 
knew  little  of  chemistry,  he  left  him  in  1666,  and  went  te 
improve  himself  in  that  art  at  Paris,  where  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Glazer,  then  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  royal 
gardens ;  but  as  Mr.  Glazer  was  one  of  those  professors 
who  are  full  of  obscure  ideas,  and  was  also  far  from  being  ' 
communicative,  Lemery  stayed  with  biin  only  two  months, 
and  then  proceeded  to  travel  through  France  in  quest  of  some 
better  masters.  In  this  resolution  he  went  to  Montp'elier, 
where  he  continued  three  years  with  Mr.  Vernont,  an  apothe<- 
cary,  who  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  several  che- 
itiical  operations,  and  of  reading  lectures  also  to  some  of 
bis  scholars.     By  these  means  he  made  such  advances  iu 

1  Walpole**  Anecdotes.— Pecbainpf  and  lyArfenTiDe.— Pilkmstoi. 
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chemistry,  that  in  a  little  time  he  drew  all  the  professors 
of  physic,  as  well  as  other  curious  persons  at  Montpelier, 
to  hear  him ;  having  always  some  new  discoveries,  which 
raised  his  reputation  so  high,  that  he  practised  physic  in 
that  university  without  a  doctor's  degree. 

In  1672,  having  made  the  tour  of  France,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Martyn,  apothecary  to  monsieur  the  prince;  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  laboratory  which  this  apothecary  had  in  the 
hotel  de  Cond6,  he  performed  several  courses  of  chemistry, 
which  brought  him  into  the  knowledge  and  esteem  of  the 
prince.  At  length  he  provided  himself  with  a  laboratory 
of  his  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a  doctor  of  physic, 
but  his  attachment  to  chemistry  induced  him  to  remain  an 
apothecary,  and  his  lectures  were  frequented  by  so  great 
a  number  of  scholars^  that  he  had  scarce  room  to  perform 
his  operations.  Chemistry  was  then  coming  into-  great 
▼<^e  in  that  metropolis ;  and  Lemery  contributed  greatly 
to  its  ad^ncement,  by  treating  it  in  a  simple  and  perspi- 
cuous manner,  divesting  it  of  the  jargon  of  mysticism  in 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  obscured,  and,  by  the  dexterity 
of  his  experiments,  exhibiting  the  facts. which  it  discloses 
to  the  comprehension  of  every  understanding.  By  these 
means  he  established  such  a  character  for  superior  cbe-' 
mical  skill,  as  enabled  him  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
bis  preparations,  which  were  in  great  request  both  in  Paris 
and  Jthe  provinces.  One  article  in  particular  was  the  source 
of  great  pro6t,  namely,  the  oxyd,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  magistery  of  bismuth,  and  knowq  as  a  cosmetic  by  the 
name  of  Spanish  white,  which  no  other  person  in  Paris 
knew  how  to  prepare.  In  1675  he  published  his  ^^  Cours 
de  Chymie,*'  which  was  received  with  general  approbation 
and  applause,  and  passed  through  numerous  editions :  in- 
deed seldom  has  a  work  on  a  subject  of  science  bten  so  po- 
pular. It  sold,  says  Fontenelle,  like  a  novel  or  a  satire;  new 
editions  followed  year  after  year ;  and  it  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  into  various  modern  languages.  Its  chief  value 
consisted  in  the  clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  pro- 
cesses and  operations  were  detailed  :  the  science  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  a  rational  theory  of  them. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  hare  worked  rather  with  the  view  of 
directing  apothecaries  how  to  multiply  their  preparations, 
than  as  a  philosophical  chemist ;  and  fats  materials  are  not 
arranged  in  the  most  favourable  manner  for  the  instruction 

Vol.  XX.  M 
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of  beginners  in  tbe  science.  Nor  did  be  divulge  the  whole 
of  his  pbarmaceuiical  knowledge  in  this  treatise ;  he  kepi 
tbe  preparation  of  several  of  bis  chemical  remedies  secret, 
in  order  to  obtain  tbe  greater  profit  by  their  sale. 

In  1681  his  tranquillity  began  to  be  disturbed  on  account 
of  bis  religion ;  and  he  received  orders  to  quit  his  employ. 
At  this  time  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  by  Mr.  Span- 
beim,  his  envoy  in  France,  made  him  a  proposal  to  go  to 
Berlin,  with  a  promise  of  founding  a  professorship  in  che- 
mistry for  him  there;  but  the  trouble  of  transporting  his 
family  to  such  a  distance,  added  to  the  hopes  of  some  ex- 
ception that  would  be  obtained  in  his  favour,  hindered  him 
from  accepting  that  offer,  and  he  was  indulged  to  read 
some  courses  after  the  time  limited  by  the  order  was  ex- 
pired ;  but  at  length,  this  not  being  suffered,  he  came  to 
England  in  1 683,  where  Charles  II.  gave  bim  great  encou- 
XBgement.  Yet,  as  the  face  of  the  public  affairs  here  ap- 
peared not  more  promising  of  quiet  than  in  France,  he  re«- 
solved  to  return  thither,  though  without  being  able  to 
determine  what  course  he  should  then  take.       •  r. 

In  this  dilemma,  imagining  that  the  title  o£  doctor  of 
physic  might  procure  him  some  tranquillity,  he  took  that 
degree  at  Caen  about  the  end  of  the  year ;  and,  repair- 
ing to  Paris,  had  a  great  deal  of  business  fur  a  while, 
Imt  the  edict  of  Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685,  he  was  for- 
bid to  practise  his  profession,  as  well  as  other  protestants* 
He  read,  however,  two  courses  of  chemistry  afterwards, 
under  some  powerful  protections;  and  having  no  longer 
courage  to  support  his  religious  principles,  entered  into 
the  Romish  church,  in  the  beginning  of  1686.  This  change 
procured  him  a  full  right  to  practise  physic,  and  having 
obtained  the  king's  letters  for  holding  his  course  of  che- 
mistry, and  for  the  sale  of  his  medicines,  although  not  now 
an  apothecary,  what  with  his  pupils^  kis  patients,  and  the 
sale  of  his  chemical  secrets,  he  made  considerable  gains* 

Upon  the  revival  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  ia 
1699,  he  was  made  associate  chemist,  and  at  the  end  of. 
the  year  became  a  pensionary.  In  1707  he  began  to  feel 
tbe  infirmities  of  age,  and  had  a  slight  attack  cif  apoplexy, 
which .  not  being  so  severe  as  to  binder  him  from  going 
abroad,  be  attended  the  academy  for  a  cousiderable  time, 
but  at  length  being  confined  to  his  house,  he  Designed  bis 
pensionary's  place.  A notl^er  stroke  of  apoplexy  iu  1715^ 
after  seven  days,  put  a  period  to  bis  life  Jtuie  19,  at  tha 
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$ge  of  severity.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  The  *'  Cours 
de  Cbymie**  hefore  mentioned.  2.  **  An  universal  Phar* 
macopceia."  3. ''  Diet.  Universel  des  Drogues  simples/* 
a  very  usefol  work.  4.  "  A  Treatise  of  Antimony  ;  con- 
taining the  chemical  analysis  of  that  mineral,"  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  an  anonymous  critic,  in 
which  he  was  not  very  successful. ' 

LEMERY  (Louis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  January  1677,  and  was  intended  for  the  profession 
of  the  law;  but  he  had  imbibed  from  the  pursuits  of  his 
father  so  great  a  taste  for  those  sciences,  that  he  entered 
the  £siculty  of  medicine  of  his  native  city,  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  1698.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  1708  he 
delivered  lectures  on  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden.  In 
17 10  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1712  he  obtained  the  rank  of  associate  in  the  academy,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  pensionary  in  1 7 1 5.  He  purchased 
the  office  of  king's  physician  in  1 722  ;  and  in  that  capacity 
be  accompanied  the  infanta  of  Spain  on  her  return  from 
France,  whither  she  bad  gone  with  the  view  of  being  mar- 
ried to  Louis  XV.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
honoured  by  the  queen  of  Spain  with  the  title  of  her  con- 
sulting physician.  In  1731  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  royal  garden,  in  ^be  place  of  Geoflfroy. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  became  particularly  attached  to 
the  'establishment  of  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  whom  he 
frequently  visited  in  the  palace  of  Lu3(embourg ;  and  he 
likewise  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  princess  of  Conti, 
in  whose  hotel  he  regularly  passed  a  part  of  every  day,  and 
there  composed  several  of  the  chemical  papers  which  he 
read  before  the  academy  of  sciences.  These  papers  treat 
of  the  subjects  of  iron,  of  hitre,  and  some  other  salts,  of 
vegetable  and  animal  analyses,  of  the  origin  and  formation 
of  monsters,  &c.  He  died  on  June  9^  174S,  and  the  loss 
of  him  was  much  regretted ;  for  to  the  mild  and  polished 
manners  of  the  gentleman,  he  united  great  sincerity  and 
constancy  in  his  attachments,  and  sentiments  of  liberality 
and  generosity  in  all  his  proceedings. 

In  ^addition  to  the  papers  published  in  the  Memeuos  of 
(be  academy,  he  left  tae  following  works:  L  ** Traiiide^ 

>  KiMm^  vols.  IV.  sad  X—Monri.— lust's  Ofdopiitei 
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Alimens/*  Pari»,  1702,  which  was  frequently  reprinted; 
and  greatly  augmented  by  Bruhier,  in  the  edition  of  1755, 
$  vols.  12mo.  •  2.  ^<  Dissertation  sur  ie  Nourriture  des  Os/' 
Paris,  1704,  12mo.  He  likewise  published  three  letters 
on  the  generation  of  worms  in  the  human  body,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  treatise  of  Andry,  with  whom  a  sharp  cootro- 
rersy  was  carried  on  upon  this  topic. ' 

LE  MOINE.     See  MOINE. 

LE  MONNIER.  See  MONNIER. 
'  LEMOS  (Thomas  de),  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican, 
was  born  about  1550,  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Rivadavia, 
in  Gailicia.  He  defended  so  forcibly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Thomists,  on  grace,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Mo- 
lina,  that  he  was  sent  with  Alvarez,  by  the  general  chap* 
ter  of  his  order,  held  at  Naples,  1600,  to  support  this  doc- 
trine against  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  and  excited  the  famous 
disputes  held  iu  the  congregations  de  Auxiliis,  assembled 
in  that  city  under  pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  in 
which  he  had  the  principal  part.  This  made  him  so  cele- 
brated, that  the  king  of  Spain  offered  him  a  bishopric  ;  but 
he  refused  it,  being  contented  with  a  pension,  and  died  at 
Rome,  August  23,  1629,  aged  eighty-four,  in  the  convent 
de  la  Minerve.  He  lost  his  sight  three  years  before. 
Many  of  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  grace  remain,  com- 
posed duripg  the  congregation  de  Auxiliis;  and  a  very 
minute  journal  of  what  passed  there,  printed  at  Rheinis, 
under  the  name  of  Lou  vain,  1702,  fol.  He  also  compiled 
k  large  work,  entitled  "  Panoplia  Gratise,**  2  vols.  fol. 
printed  at  Beziers,  under  the  name  of  Leige,  1676.  * 
.  LENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  wrfter  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bazoches,  in  Beausse, 
April  13,  1661.  He  was  son  of  Paul  Lenfant,  minister  at 
Chatillon,  who  died  at  Marbourg,  in  June  1686.  He  studied 
divinity  at  Saumur,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  James 
Cappel,  professor  of  Hebrew,  by  whom  he  was  always 
highly  esteemed ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  there.  Leaving  Geneva  towards  the  end 
of  1683,  he  went,  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  ordained 
ip  August,  1684.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function 
there  with  great  reputation  as  chaplain  of  the  electresa 
dowager  of  Palatine,  and  pastor  in  ordinary  to  the  French 
church.    The  descent  of  the  French  into  the  Palatinate^ 

f 
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kowever,  obliged  bim  to  depart  from  Heidelberg  in  1688* 
Two  letters  .which  he  had  written  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
which  are  inserted  at  the  end  of  his  <*  Preservatif,*'  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  hazardous  to  continue  at  the  mercy  of 
a  society  whose  power  was  then  in  its  plenitude.  He  left 
the  Palatinate,  therefore,  in  October  1688,  with  the  con- 
sent of  bis  church  and  superiors,  and  arrived  at  Berlin  in 
November  following.  Though  the  French  church  of  Ber- 
lin bad  already  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers,  the  elector 
Frederic,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  Mr.  Len- 
fant  one  of  them,  who  began  his  functions  on  Easter-day, 
March  the  21st„  1689,  and  continued  them  thirty-nine 
years  and  four  months,  and  during  this  time  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  by  his  writings.  His  merit  was  so  fully 
acknowledged,  as  to  be  rewarded  with  every  mark  of  dis* 
tinction  suitable  to  his  profession.  He  was  preacher  to  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  Charlotta-Sophia,  who  was  eminent  for 
her  sense  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  after  her  death  he 
became  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  coun-^ 
selior  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  member  of  the  French 
council,  which  were  formed  to  direct  the  general  affairs  of 
that  nation.  In  1710  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  so* 
ciety  for  propagating  the  gospel  established  in  England ; 
and  March  the  2d,  1724,  was  elected  member  of  the  aca* 
demy  of  sciences  at  Berlin.  In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to 
Holland  and  England,  where  he  bad  the  honour  to  preach 
before  queen  Anne ;  and  if  be  bad  thought  proper  to  leave 
his  church  at  Berlin,  for  which  he  had  a  great  respect,  he 
might  have  had  a  settlement  at  London,  with  the  rank  of 
cliaplain  to  her  majesty.  In  1712,  he  went*  to  Helmstad; 
in  1715  to  Leipsic ;  and  in''  1725,  to  Breslaw,  to  search 
for  rare  books  and  mauusoripts  necessary  for  the  histories 
which  he  was  writing.  In  •  those  excursions  he  was  ho- 
noured with  several  valuable  materials  from  the  electress 
of  Bruoswic-Luneboarg,  princess  Palatine;  the  princess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Caroline  queen  of  Great  Briuin ; 
the  count  de  Fleming ;  mons.  Daguesseau,  chancellor  of 
France;  and  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  both  pro- 
testauts  and  papists,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  abbi 
BignoD.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  the  ^^  Bibliotheque  Germanique,*'  which  began 
in  1720  ;  or  whether  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  the 
society  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  of  Anony- 
mous i  but  they  ordinarily  met  at  hb  house,  aod  he  was  a 
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freqaent  contributor  to  that  jourfial.  When  the  king  of 
Poland  wai  at  Berlin^  in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
Jane  1728,  Mr.  Lenfant,  we  are  told,  dreamt  that  he  was 
ordered  to  preach.  He  excused  himself  that  he  was  not 
prepared  ;  and  not  knowing  what  subject  he  should  pitch 
upon,  was  directed  to  preach  upon  these  words,  Isaiah 
xxxviiL  1.  **  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die, 
and  not  live.''  He  related  this  dream  to  some  of  his 
friends,  and  although  not  a  credulous  man,  it  is  thought 
to  have  made  some  impression  on  him,  for  he  applied  with 
additional  vigour  to  finish  his  **  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Hussites  and  the  Council  of  Basil."  On  Sunday  July  the 
25th  following,  he  had  preached  in  his  turn  at  his  church ; 
but  on  Thursday,  July  the  29th,  he  had  a  slight  attack 
of  the  palsy,  which  was  followed  by  one  more  violent,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  7tb  of  the  next  month,  in  his  sixty<* 
eighth  year.  He  was  interred  at  Berlin,  at  the  foot  of  the  pul- 
pit of  the  French  church,  where  he  ordinarily  preached  since 
1715,  when  his  Prussian  majesty  appointed  particular  mi- 
nisters to  every  church,  which  before  were  served  by  the 
tame  ministers  in  their  turns.  His^  stature  was  a  little  be- 
low the  common  height.  His  eye  was  very  lively  and  pe- 
netrating. He  did  not  talk  mucb^  but  alwajrs  well.  When* 
ever  any  dispute  arose  in  conversation,  he  spoke  without 
eny  heat ;  a  proper  and  delicate  irony  was  the  only  weapon 
he  made  use  of  on  such  occasions.  He  loved  company^ 
end  passed  but  few  days  without  seeing  some  of  his  friends. 
He  was  a  sincere  friend,  and  remarkable  for  a  disinterested 
end  generous  disposition.  In  preaching,  his  voice  was 
good ;  his  pronunciation  distinct  and  Varied ;  his  style 
clear,  grave,  and  elegant  without  affectation ;  and  he  en- 
tei^ed  into  the  true  sense  of  a  text  with  great  force.  His 
publications  were  numerous  in  divinity,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  polite  literature.  Those  which  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  are  his  Hbtories  of  the 
•Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  each  in  2  vols. 
4to.  These  are  written  with  great  ability  and  impaartiality, 
and  they  abound  with  interesting  fiacts  and  curious  re- 
searches. Lenfant,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Beausobre, 
published  **  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  ori^ 
ginal  Greek  into  French,"  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  notes,  and 
a  general  preface,  or  introduction  to  the  reading  c^  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  useful  for  students  in  ditinity.  He  is 
known  also  by  his  <<  De  ioquireoda  Veriute/'  wliieh  is  ft 
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translation  of  Makbranche^s  '^  Search  after  Truth  ;'* 
'<  The  History  of  Pope  Joan ;''  '^  Poggtana  ;  or,  the  life» 
character,  opinions,  &e«  of  Poggio  the  Florentine,  with 
the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Florence,*'  and  tlie  above* 
mentioned  *^  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Hussites,' ^Utrecht, 
1731,  2  vols,  in  4to,  dedicated  by  his  widow  to  the  prince 
royal  of  Prussia.  This  was  the  last  work  in  which  our 
author  was  engaged.  He  had  revised  the  copy  of  the  6rBt 
volume,  and  was  reading  ovef  that  of  the  second,  when  Im 
was  seized  with  the  apoplexy.  But  for  this  it  appears  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  continue  his  History  to  about 
1460.  To  this  History  is  added  monsieur  Beauaobre's 
'^  Dissertation  upon  the  Adamites  of  Bohemia."  ^ 

LENG  (John),  a  learned  English  prelate,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1665,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  Lon«> 
don,  ■  whence  he  removed  to  Catherine-hall,  Cambridge ; 
and  took  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  in  1686,  A.  M.  1690,  and 
B.  D.  1698.  He  was,  in  1708,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Beddington  in  Surrey,  by  sir  Nicholas  Carew,  bart.  who 
»had  been  his  pupil ;  and  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  king 
George  I.  who  also  promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Norwich* 
in  1723.  He  died  Oct.  26,  1727,  of  the  small-pox,  which 
fae  caught  at  the  coronation  of  George  II.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  where  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  Richardson,  in  his  continuation 
of  Godwin,  calls  him  a  man  of  the  first-rate  genius  and 
abilities.  In  1695,  he  published  two  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes,  the  *^  Plutus"  and  **  Nubes,"  Gr.  &  Lat- 
8vo,  with  notes;  and  in  1719  preached  the  sermona  at 
Boyle's  lecture,  which  are  printed,  as  are  a  set  of  his  serr 
mons  preached  at  Tunbridge,  and  a  few  others  upon  occa^ 
sional  subjects.  He  was  editor  also  of  one  of  the  oaost 
magnificent  and  correct  editions  of  ^^Terence,"  that  printed 
at  Cambridge  in  1701,  4to.  For  this  he  consulted  thirteed 
manuscripts,  and  many  ancient  editions,  and  enriched  the 
work  with  critical  notes,  and  a  dissertation  '^  De  ratione 
et  licentia  metri  Terentiani."  It  was  reprintefl  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  octavo,  1701  and  1723,  which  last  Dr.  Harwood 
diinks  the  best  editon.  Dr.  Leng  corrected  and  revised 
the  sixth  edition  of  sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  translation  of 
Cicero  de  Officiis,  an  employment  which  we  are  surprized 
he  should  have  undertaken,  who  could  with  more  ease  and 
elegance  have  given  a  new  one^* 

^  Blbl.  Germaiiiqae,  vol.  XVI.  and  XXT.— Ntceron,  rots.  IX.  «nd  X.«— Qeo* 
l>ict.  s  Nichols's  Bowycr.— Lysoiu'i  £aTiroai, 
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LENGLET  DU  FRESNOY  (Nicholas),  a  wlarainous 
French  writer,  was  born  October  5,  1674,   at  Beauvats. 
He  entered  the  Sorbonne,  as  a  student,  under  M.  Pirot,  a 
celebrated  doctor  of  that  house ;  but,  being  convicted  of 
~  having  privately  obtained  from  this  gentleman's  bureau, 
some  papers  relative  to  what  was  then  transacting  in  the 
Sorbonne,  respecting  Maria  d'Agreda*s  ^<  Mystical  city  of 
God,"  and  having  published,   1696,  a '^  Letter  addressed 
to  Messieurs  the  Syndics  add  doctors  in  divinity  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris,**  concerning  this  censure,  M.  Pirot  ex^ 
pellea  him.     Lenglet  then  went  to  the  seminary  of  St. 
Magloire,  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  took  his  licen^ 
tiate's  degree,  4703.     He  was  sent  to  Lisle,  1705,  byM. 
Torcey,'  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  as  first  secretary  for 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,   knd  with  a  charge  t6 
watch  that  the  elector  of  Colognes  ministers,  who  were 
then  at  Lisle,  might  do  nothing  against  the  king's  interest; 
and  was  also  entrusted  by  cbe   elector  with  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  Brussels  and  Holland.     When  Lisle  was 
taken  in  1708,  Lenglet  obtained  a  safeguard  for  the  elec* 
'  tor  of  Colognes  furniture  and  property  from  prince  Eugene, 
Having  made  himself  known  to  that  prince  through  M. 
Hoendorf,  he  desired  the  latter  to  tell  his  highness,  that  he 
would  give  up  the  memoirs  of  the  Intendants  for  fifty  pis<- 
toles,  which  the  prince  sent  him  ;  but  he  wrote  to  M.  Hoen- 
dorf eight  days  after,  to  say  that  the  papers  had  been  seized 
at  his  house  by  the  minister's  order,  and  kept  the  money. 
He  discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  a  capuin  at  the 
gates  of  Mons,  who  had  promised  not  only  to  deliver  up 
that  city,  but  also  the  electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria,  who 
liad  retired  thither,  for  a  hundred  thousand  piastres.   Len* 
glet  was  arrested  at  the  Hague  fur  his  **  Memoirs  sur  la 
Collation  des  Canonicats  de  Tournay,"  which  he  had  pub- 
lished there,  to  exclude  the  disciples  of  Jansenius  from 
this  collation ;  but  he  obtained  liis  liberty  six  weeks  after, 
at  prince  Eugene's  solicitation.     After  bis  return  to  France, 
the  prince  de  Celiemare's  conspiracy,  which  cardinal  Al« 
beroni  had  planned,  being  discovered  in  Dec.  1 7 1 8,  he  was 
chosen  to  find  out  the  number  and  designs  of  the  conspi- 
rators, which  he  did,  after  receiving  a  promise  that  none 
of  those  so  discovered  should  be  sentenced  to  death ;  this 
promise  the  court  kept,  and  gave  Lenglet  a  pension.    In 
172 1,  he  went  to  Vienna,  pretending  to  solicit  the  removal 
of  M.  Ernest,  whom  the  Dutch  had  made  dean  of  Touniayi 
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but  baving  no  orders  from  France  for  the  journey,  was  ar« 
r^bed  at  Strasburgh  on  his  return,  and  confined  six  months 
in  prison.     This  disgrace  the  abb6  Lenglet  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Rousseau,  whom  he  had  seen  at  Vienna,  and 
from  whom  he  had  received  every  possible  service  in  that 
city ;  and  thence  originated  bis  aversion  to  him,  and  the 
satire  -which  he  wrote  against  him,  under  the  title  of  **  Eloge 
historique  de  Rousseau,  par  Brossette,"  which  that  friend 
of  Rous8ieau*s  disavowed,  and  the  latter  found  means  to 
have  suppressed  in  Holland,  where  it  bad  been  printed, 
in  1731.     Lenglet  refused  to   attach  himself  to  cardiual 
Passionei,  who  wished  to  have  him  at  Rome,  and,  indeed^ 
he  was  so  far  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  favour- 
able circumstances  he  found  himself  in,  or  from  the  power* 
ful  patrons-which  he  had  acquired  by  his  talents  and  ser- 
vices, that  his  life  was  one  continued  series  of  adventures 
and  misfortunes.   His  passion  was  to  write,  think,  act,  and 
live,  with  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom;  and  though  badlj 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  he  was  still  satisfied,  while  9l 
liberty  to  say  and  write  what  he  pleased ;  which  liberty, 
however,  he  carried  to  so  great  an  extreme,  and  so  strangely 
abused,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  bastille  ten  or  twelve  times. 
Lenglet  bore  all  this  without  murmuring,  and  no  sooner 
found  himself  out  of  prison,  than  he  laboured  to  deserve  a 
fresh  confinement.     The  bastille  was  become,  sq  familiar  to 
him,  that  when  Tapin  (one  of  the  life  guards)  who  usually 
conducted  him  thither,  entered  his  chamber,  he  did  not 
wait  to  hear  his  commission,  but  b^gan  himself  by  saying, 
''Ah!  M.  Tapin,  good  morning!"    then  turning  to  the 
woman  who. waited  upon  him,  cried,    *^ Bring  my  little 
bundle  of  linen  and  snuff  directly,"  and  follotwed  M.  Tapia 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.     This  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence,  and  this  rage  for  writing,  never  left  him ; 
he  chose  rather  to  work  and  live  alone  in  a  kind  of  garret^ 
than  reside  with  a  rich  sister,  who  was  fond  of  him,  and 
•fiered  him  a  convenient  apartment  at  her  house  in  Parisp 
with  the  use  of  her  table  and  servants.     Lenglet  would 
have  enjoyed  greater  plenty  in  this  situation,  but  every 
thing  would  have  fatigued  lum,  and  he  would  have  thought 
legnlarity  in  meals  quite  a  slavery*     Some  have  supposed 
that  he  studied  chymisiry,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
lihilotopher'a  atone,  to  which  operations  he  desired  no  witr 
nessei.    He  owed  his  death  to  a  melancholy  accident ;  for 
going  home  id>oat  sis  in  the  evening,  Jan.  15, 17jf5|  after 
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imriiig  dmed  with  his  sister,  be  fell  asleep,  while  readlihgf  a 
new  book  which  had  been  sent  him,  and  fell  into  the  five. 
Th6  neighbours  went  to  his  assistance,  but  too  late,  his  head 
being  almost  entirely  burnt.  He  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  The  abb^  Lenglet's  works  are  numerous ;  their 
•ubjecu  extremely  variotts,  and  many  of  them  very  extrava* 
gsnt.  Those  which  are  most  likely  to  lire  are  bis,  *'  M£« 
tbode  pour  6tudier  i*Histoire,  avec  un  Catalogue  des  prin* 
etpaux  Historiens,"  12  vols. ;  <<  M^thode  pour  ^udier  la 
G^ogmpbie,"  with  maps ;  <<  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic 
Hermetique,**  and  "  Tablettes  Clironoiogiques  de  THis* 
loire  Uuiverselle,'*  1744,  two  vols.  An  enlarged  edition 
<rf  this  work  was  published  in  1 777.  His  "  Chronological 
Tibles^'  were  published  in  English,  in  Svo.  It  is  a  worii  of 
great  accuracy,  and  of  some  whim,  for  he  lays  down  a 
caknlation  according  to  which  a  reader  may  go  through  an 
entire  course  of  universal  history,  sacred  and  profane,  in 
tbe  space  of  ten  years  and  six  months  at  the  rate  of  six 
lionrs  per  day.  ^ 

LENNARD  (Sampson),  an  English  writer,  was  related 
to  Sampson  Lennard,  who  married  Maigaret  baroness 
Dacre,  and  of  whom, honourable  mention  is  made  in  Cam* 
den*s  Britannia.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  was  attached  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  whom 
ke  fought  at  tbe  battle  of  Zutphen.  He  was  afterwards 
distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  published  various 
translations  from  the  Latin  and  French,  particularly  Per* 
rin*s  ^  History  of  tbe  Waldenses ;''  Du  Plessis  Momay's 
*•  History  of  Papacie  ;*•  and  Charron  «  On  Wisdbm."  He 
was  of  some  note  as  a  topographer,  and  of  considerable 
eminence  as  a  herald,  having  been,  in  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life,  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms.  Some  of  his 
iieraldical  compilations,  which  are  justly  esteemed,  (sec 
^  Caulogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.*')  are  among  the  manu» 
acripts  in  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  August  1633, 
and  was  bnried  at  St.  Bennetts,  PauPs  Wharf.  Mr.  Oran- 
f;er  received  this  ititS  memoir  of  Lennard,  from  Thomas 
the  late  lord  Dacie.* 

LENNOX  (Ciurlqtte),  a  lady  long  dislingnisfaed  for 
lier  genius  and  literary  merit,  and  highly  respected  by 
Johnson  and  Richardson,  was  barn  in  1720.  Her  father, 
eolonel  James  Ramsay,  was  a  field-officer,  and  lieoteoaBt- 

.    ^  Monri.— ^ct.  Fliit— Niceroa,  toI.  XVlh  in  art.  Dufirciooyi 
*  Gmnfcr.— Noble's  College  of  Arms. 
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'governor  of  N€w-York,  who  sent  her  over,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  to  England,  to  an  opulent  aunt,  but  wboniy  on  her 
arrival,  she  found  incurably  insane.  The  father  died  loon 
after,  leaving  his  widow  (who  died  at  New  York  in  Aug. 
1765),  and  this  daughter,  without  any  provision.  Who 
Mr.  Lennox  was,  or  whea  she  married,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  learn,  and,  indeed,  very  little  is  known  of  her 
early  history  by  her  few  surviving  friends,  who  became  ac- 
4}uainted  with  her  only  in  her  latter  days.  We  are  told, 
that  from  the  death  of  her  father  she  supported  herself 
by  her  literary  talents,  which  she  always  employed  use- 
fully. 

She  published,  in  1751,  <<Tbe  Memoirs  of  Harriot 
Stuart,"  and,  in  1752,  <'  The  Female  Quixote."  In  the 
latter  of  these  novels,  the  character  of  Arabella  is  the 
counter-part  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  the  work  was  wety 
favourably  received.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  dedication  tb 
the  earl  of  Middlesex.  In  the  following  year  she  published 
'*  Shakespeare  illustrated,"  in  2  vols.  ]2mo,  to  which  she 
afterwards  added  a  third.  This  work  consists  of  theAOvela 
and  histories  on  which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  founded^ 
collected  and  trannlated  from  the  original  authors  :  to  which 
are  added  critical  notes,  censuring  the  liberties  which 
Shakspeare  has  generally  taken  with  the  stories  on  which 
his  plays  are  founded.  In  1756,  Mrs.  L,ennox  published, 
^'  The  Memoii^t  of  the  Countess  of  Berci,  taken  from  the 
French,"  2  vols.  12mo;  and,  *^  Sully*9  Memoirs,"  trans- 
hited,  3  vols.  4to ;  whi^^h  have  since  been  frequently  re* 
printed  in  8vo,  and  are  executed  with  no  small  ability. 
In  1757,  she  translated  ^*The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon."  In  1758,  she  produced  **  Philander,  a  Dramatic 
Pastoral,"  and  '*  Henrietta,"  a  novel  of  considerable  merit, 
Q  vols.  'l2mo;  and,  in  1760,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  ihe  publish* 
ed  a  translation  of  **  Father  Brnmoy's  Greek  Theatre,"  S 
vols.  4to ;  the  merit  of  whioh  varies  materially  in  different 
parts  of  the  work.  In  1760-1,  she  published  a  kind  of 
Magazine,  under  the  name  of  the  "Ladies  Museum^** 
which  extended  to  two  volumes^  octavo,  and  seems  to  have 
been  rather  an  undertaking  of  necessity  than  choice.  Two 
years  after,  she  published  *^  Sophia,  a  Novel,"  2  Toli* 
12mo,  which  ia  inferior  to  her  earlier  performances;  and^ 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  she  brought  out,  at  Co* 
vent -garden  theatre   <<The  Sisters^  a  Comedyi"  taken 
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.  from  her  novel  of  Henrietta,  which  was  condemned  on  the 
first  night  of  its  appearance.  In  1773,  she  furnished  Drury- 
lane  theatre  with  a  comedy,  entitled,  ^^Old  City  Man« 
ners.^*  Her  last  performance,  not  inferior  to  any  of  her 
former  in  that  species  of  composition,  was  ^^  Euphemia,  a 
Novel,  17110,"  4  vols.  12mo.  In  1775,  we  6nd  Dr.  John- 
son assisting  her  in  drawing  up  proposals  for  an  edition  of 
her  works,  in  3  vols.  4to ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  published.  Dr.  Johnson  had  such  an  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Leunox  that,  on  one  occasion,  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  her  superior  to  Mrs.  Car- 
ter, miss  Hannah  Moore,  and  miss  Burney.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  given  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  doctor's  ce- 
lebration of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Lennox's  first  literary  child, 
^'  The  Life  of  Harriot  Stuart."  This,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  her  first  production,  for  in  1747,  she  published 
*^  Poems  on  several  occasion»,"  printed  for  Sam.  Paterson. 
She  was  then  Miss  Ramsay. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  latter  days  of  this  ingenious 
lady  were  clooded  by  penury  and  sickness;  calamities  which 
were  in  a  considerable  degree  alleviated  by  the  kindness  of 
so[^e  friends,  who  revered  alike  her  literary  and  her  moral 
character.  Among  these  it  would  Be  unjust  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  right  hon.  George  Rose,  and  the  rev.  W. 
Belue.  But  the  most  effectual  aid  she  received  was  from 
The  Literary  Fund  society,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
only  son  was,  a  few  years  since,  enabled  to  fit  himself  out 
•for  an  employment  in  the  Anglo-American  States ;  and  from 
the  same  source  the  means  of  decent  subsistence  were,  for 
the  last  twelvemonth  of  her  life,  afforded  lo  the  mother.  She 
died  Jan.  4,  1804.* 

LEO  I.  (St.)  surnamed  THE  great,  a  doctor  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  popes  who  have  filled  the  Rod- 
man see,  was  born  in  Tuscany,  or  rather  at  Rome.  He  made 
himself  very  useful  to  the  church  under  pope  St.  Celestin^ 
and  Sixtiifl  IH.  and  was  concerned  in  all  important  affairs 
while  but  a  deacon.  The  Roman  clergy  recalled  him  from 
Qaul,  whither  he  was  gone  to  reconcile  Albinus  and  ^Stius, 
generals  of  the  army,  and  raised  him  to  the  papal  chair  Sept. 
1, 440»  Hecoodemtied  the  Manicheans,  in  a  council  held  at 
Ilome  in  the  year  444,  and  completely  extirpated  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Italy :  **  Let  those  Pelagi- 

1  Nichob*iBo«yer.— Bonrell'i  and  Hawkini'a  Life  of  Jobusou.— Biographies  I 
MSS.  by  Uw  late  Isaac  Raad* 
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ahs/'  said  he,  "  wfao  return  to  the  church,  declare  tiy  a  clear 
and  public  profession,  that  they  condemn  the  authors  of  their 
heresy,  that  they  detest  that  part  of  their  doctrine  which 
the  universal  church  has  beheld  with  horror,  and  that  they 
receive  all  such  decrees  of  the  councils  as  have  been  passed 
for  exterminating  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  are  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  apostolical  see,  acknowledging  by 
a  clear  and  full  declaration,  signed  by  their  hand,  that  they 
admit  these  decrees,  and  approve  them  in  every  thing.*'' 
Leo  also  condemned  the  Priscillianists,  and  annulled  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  which  was 
called  "  the  band  of  Ephesian  robbers,"  in  the  year  449. 
He  presided  by  his  legates  at  the  general  council  of  Cbai* 
cedon,  in  the  year  451,  but  opposed  the  canon  made  there 
in  favour  of  the  church  of  Constantinople,  which  gave  it 
t))e  second  rank,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  at  Alexandria. 
The  letter  which  Leo  had  written  to  Flavianus  on  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  was' received  with  acclamations  in 
this  council,  and  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus 
condemned.  The  following  year  he  went  to  meet  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  who  was  advancing  to  Rome,  and  ad- 
dressed him  with  so  much  eloquence  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  home.  Genseric  having  taken  Rome,  in 
the  year  455,  Leo  obtained  from  that  barbarous  prince,  that 
bis  soldiers  should  not  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saved  the 
three  grand  churches  (which  Constantine  had  enriched  with 
magnificent  gifis)  from  being  plundered.  He  was  a  striet 
observer  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  died  November  3, 
in  the  year  46 1 ,  at  Rome.  Never  has  the  Romish  church 
appeared  with  more  true  grandeur,  or  less  pomp,  than  in 
this  pontiff's  time ; '  no  pope  was  ever  more  honoured,  es« 
teemed,  and  respected ;  no  pope  ever  displayed  more  hu- 
mility, wisdom,  mildness,  and  charity.  Leo  left  ninety-six 
^  Sermons,"  on  the  principal  festivals  throughout  the  year, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Letters,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  by  Fere  Quesnel,  Lyons,  1700,  fol.  They 
have  been  printed  at  Rome,  by  fieither  Cacciaci,  3  vols, 
fol.  and  at  Venice,  by  Messrs.  Ballarimi,  3  vols.  fol. ;  hue 
these  editions  have  not  sunk  the  credit  of  Quesnel's.  P. 
Maimbourg  has  written  a  history  of  his  pontificate,  4to,  or 
2  vols.  l2mo. '  I 

LEO  X.  was  a  pontiff  whose  history  is  so  connected  with 
that  of  literature  and  the  reformation^  that  more  notice 

>  CaTc,  Tol.  I.— Milner»«  Church  Hist  vol,  II.  p.  530.«.plct.  Hist 
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of  bim  becomes  necessary  tban  we  usually  allot  to  Ids 
brelbretH  althougb  scarce  any  abridgment  of  bis  life  will 
be  thought  satisfactory,  after  the  very  luminous  and  in* 
teresting  work  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  Leo  was  born  at  Florence 
in  December  1475,  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
die  Magnificent,  and  was  christened  John.  Being  ori*« 
gioaUy  destined  by  bis  father  for  the  church)  he  was  pro- 
moted before  he  knew  what  it  meant,  received  the  tonsure 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  two  rich  abbacies,  and  before 
ke  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  received  other  preferments  to  the 
number  of  twenty-nine,  and  thus  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
aggrandizement  which  never  left  him.'  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Innocent  VIIL  to  the  pontificate,  John,  then  thir- 
loan  years  of  age  only,  was  nominated  to  the  dignity  of 
eardinal.  Having  now  secured  bis  promotion,  his  fiatber 
began  to  think  of  his  education,  and  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  cardinalate,  it  was  made  a  condition  that  he 
abould  spend  three  years  at  the  university  of  Pisa,  in  pro- 
fetaional  studies,  before  he  was  invested  formally  with  the 
purple.  In  1492  this  solemn  act  took  place,  and  be  im-« 
mediately  went  to  reside  at  Rome  as  one  of  the  sacred 
college.  His  &ther  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  honours  in  the  Florentine  republic  by  his  eldest  son 
Peter.  The  young  cardinal's  opposition  to  the  election  of 
pope  Alexander  VI.  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  with- 
draw to  Florence,  and  at  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII.  he  and  the  whole  family  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
is  Bologna*  About  1500  he  again  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bome^  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  Alexan- 
der's pontificate,  and  likewise  in  the  early  part  of  that  of 
Jalius  II.  cultivating  polite  literature,  and  the  pleasures  of 
elegant  society,  and  indulging  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
far  asnsic,  and  the  chase,  to  which  latter  amusement  he 
^nm  much  addicted.  In  1 505  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  appointed  by  Julius  to  the 
government  of  Perugia.  By  bi^  firm  adherence  to  the 
interest  of  the  pope,  the  cardinal  acquired  the  most  un- 
limited confidence  of  his  holiness,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  army  in  the  Holy 
League  against  the  French  in  1511,  with  the  title  of  le- 
gate of  Bologna.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna,  in 
1512,  be  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  conveyed  to  Milan^ 
but  afterwards  effected  his  escape.  About  this  time  he 
•entributed  to  the  restoration  of  his  family  at  Florence,  by 
overthrowing  the  popular  constitution  of  that  republic/ 
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and  there  beremaioed  until  the  death  of  Julius  IL  in  1513, 
when  he  was  elected  pope  in  his  stead,  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Leo  X.  aad 
ascended  the  throne  with  greater  manifestations  of  good* 
will,  both  from  Italians  and  foreigners,  than  most  of  hit 
predecessors  had  enjoyed.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  in- 
terpose in  favour  of  some  conspirators  against  the  house  of 
Medici,  at  Florence,  and  he  treated  with  great  kindness 
the  family  of  Sodorini,  which  had  long  been  at  the  head 
of  the  opposite  party  in  that  republic.  He  exhibited  hi* 
taste  for  literature  by  the  appointment  of  two  of  the  most 
elegant  scholars  of  the  age,  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  to  the 
office  of  papal  secretaries.  With  regard  to  foreign  politics, 
he  pursued  the  system  of  his  predecessor,  in  attempting 
to  free  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  forei^  powers :  and 
in  order  to  counteract  the  antipapal  council  of  Pisa,  which 
was  assembled  at  Lyons,  he  renewed  the  meetings  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  which  Julius  II.  had  begun,  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  terminate  a  division  which 
threatened  a  schism  in  the  church.  Lewis  XII.  who  had 
incurred  ecclesiastical  censure,  made  a  formal  submission, 
and  received  absolution.  Having  secured  external  tran- 
quillity, Leo  did  not  delay  to  consult  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture by  an  ample  patronage  of  learned  studies.  He  re- 
stored to  its  former  splendour  the  Roman  gymnasium  or 
university,  which  he  effected  by  new  grants  of  its  revenues 
and  privileges,  and  by  filling  its  professorships  with  eminent 
men  invited  from  all  quarters.  The  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  a  very  particular  object  of  his  encourage- 
ment  Under  the  direction  of  Lascaris  a  college  of  noble 
Grecian  youths  was  founded  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  o£ 
editing  Greds  authors ;  and  a  Greek  press  was  established 
in  that  city.  Public  notice  was  circulated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, that  all  persons  who  possessed  MSS.  of  ancient  au- 
thors would  be  liberally  rewarded  on  bringing  or  sending 
them  to  the  pope.  Leo  founded  the  first  professorship  ia 
Italy  of  the  Syriae  and  Chaldaic  languages  in  the  university 
of  fidogna.  With  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  the 
pope  had  two  leading  objects  in  view,  viz.  the  mainteoaoce 
of  that  balance  of  power  which  might  protect  Italy  from 
the  over-bearing  influence  of  any  foreign  potentate;  and 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Medici.  When  Fran* 
eis  I.  succeeded  to  the  tboone  of  France,  it  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  there  would  necessarily  be  a  new  war  in  the 
north  o^  Italy*    Lcq:  attempted  m  vemaia  neuter^  which 
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being  found  to  be  impracticable^  he  joined  the  emperor, 
the  Swiss,  and  other  sovereigns  against  the  French  king 
and  the  state  of  Venice.  The  rapid  successes  of  the  French 
arms  soon  brought  him  to  hesitate,  and  after  the  Swis» 
army  had  been  defeated,  the  pope  thought  it  expedient  to 
abandon  his  allies,  and  form  an  union  with  the  king  of 
France.  These  two  sovereigns,  in  the  close  of  1515,  had 
ran  interview  at  Bologna,  when  the  famous  Pragmatic 
Sanction  was  abolished,  and  a  concordat  established  in  its 
stead.  The  death  of  Leo*s  brother  left  his  nephew  Lo- 
renzo the  principal  object  of  that  passion  for  aggrandizing 
his  fatnily,  which  this  pontiff  felt  full  as  strongly  as  any 
one  of  bis  predecessors,  and  to  gratify  which  he  scrupled 
no  acts  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  In  1516  he  issued  a  mo- 
nitory against  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  upon  his  non-ap- 
pearance, an  excommunication,  and  then  seized  his  whole 
territory,  with  which,  together  with  the  ducal^  title,  he 
invested  his  nephew.  In  the  same  year  a  general  pacifica- 
tion took  place,  though  all  the  efforts  of  the  pope  were 
made  to  prevent  it.  In  15i7  the  expelled  duke  of  Urbino 
collected  an  army,  and,  by  rapid  movements,  completely 
regained  his  capital  and  dominions.  Leo,  excessively  cha- 
grined at  this  event,  would  gladly  have  engaged  a  crpsade 
of  all  Christian  princes  against  him.  By  an  application, 
which  nothing  could  justify,  of  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
he.raised  a  considerable  army,  under  the  command  of  hit 
nephew,  and  compelled  the  duke  to  resign  his  dominion, 
upon  what  were  called  honourable  terms.  The  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct,  granted  by  Lorenzo  to  the  duke's  secre- 
tary, who  was  seized  at  Rome,  and  ptit  to  torture,  in  order 
to  oblige  him  to  reveal  his  master's  secrets,  imprints  on  the 
memory  of  Leo  X,  ad  indelible  stain.  In  the  same  year 
bis  life  was  endangered  by  aconspiracy  formed  against 
him,  in  which  the  chief  actor  was  cardinal  Petrucci.  The 
plan  failed,  and  the  cardinal,  being  decoyed  to  Rome, 
from  whence  he  had  escaped^  was  put  to  death  ;  and  his 
agents,  as  many  as  were  discovered,  were  executed  with 
horrid  tortures.  The  conduct  of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was 
little  honourable  to  his  fortitude  or  clemency,  and  it  was 
believed  that  several  persons  suffered  as  guilty  who  were 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.  To 
secure  himself  for  the  future,  the  pope,  by  a  great  stretcb 
of  bis  high  authority,  created  in  one  day  thirty-one  new 
cardinals,  many  of  them  his  relations  and  friends,  who  had 
not  e?en  risen  in  the  church  to  the  digaity  of  the  episco^Mi 
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office ;  but  many  persons  also,  who,  from  their  talents  and 
irirtues»  were  well  worthy  of  his  choice.  He  bestowed 
upon  them  rich  benefices  and  preferments,  as  well  in  the 
remote  {>arts  of  Christendom,  as  in  Italy,  and  thus  formed 
a  numerous  and  splendid  court  attached  to  his  person,  and 
adding  to  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  capital.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  the .  reformation  under  Luther 
took  its  rise,  humanly  speaking,  from  the  following  circum- 
stances. The  unbounded  profusion  of  this  pope  had  rei>- 
dered  it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  replenishing  has  esc« 
hausted  treasury;  and  one  of  those  which  occurred  was  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  which  were  sold  in  Germany  with 
such  ridiculous  parade  of  their  efficacy,  aa  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  Luther,  who  warmly  protested  i^inst  thb  abuse 
in  his.  discourses,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  elector 
of  Mentz.  He  likewise  published  a  set  of  propositions,  ia 
which  he  called  in  question  the  authority  of  the  pope  to 
remit  sins,  and  made  some  very  severe  strictures- ou  this 
method  of  raising  money.  His  remonstrances  produced 
considerable  effect,  and  several  of  his  cloth-  undertook  to 
refute  him.  Leo  probably  regarded  .theological  quarrels 
with  contempt,  and  from  his  pontifical  throne  looked  down 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  German  doctor  with  scorn ;  even 
when  his  interference  was^  deemed  necessary,  he  was  ia- 
dined  to  lenient  measures.  At  length,  at  the  express  de- 
sire of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  he  summoned  Luther  to 
appear -before  the  court  of  Rome.  Permission  was,  hoifi- 
ever,  granted  for  the  cardinal  of  G«ta  to  hear  his  defence  at 
Augsburg.  Nothing  satisfactory  was  determined,  and  the 
pope,  in.  1518,  published  a  bull,  assertiug  bis  authority  to 
grant  indulgeuces,  which  would  a\ail  both  the  living,  and 
the  dead  in  purgatory.  Upon  this,  the  reformer  appealed 
to  a  general  cpuncil,  and  thus  open  war  was  declared,  in 
which  the  abettors  of  Lgther  appeared  with  a  strength 
little  calculated  upon  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  senti- 
.meptsof  the  Christian  world  were  not 'at  all  favourable  to 
that  court.  ^^  The  scandal,"  says  the  biographer,  ^*  in- 
curred by  the  infamy  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  violence 
of  Julius  II.,  was  not  much,  alleviated  in  the  reign  of 'ia 
pontiff  who  was  characterized  by  an  inordinate  love  of 
pomp  and  pleasure,  and  wliosQ  classical  tast^  even  caused 
bim  to  be  regarded, by  many  as  moreo{  a^  heathen  > than  a 
Christian."  .      .  t 

,  The  waxlike  djsposilion.of  Selim,  the  reigning  Turkish 
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empcrofi  exdted  great  akrmt  in  Enrqie^  md  g^re  occa« 
fioa  M  Leo  to  auvmpt  a  revival  of  (b«  atfcieiit  crusades,  by 
■leans  of  an  aiiiaoce  between  all  Christian  princes ;  lie  prd- 
bably  hoped,  by  this  showr  ef  seal  for  the  Christian  cause, 
that  be  abouU  recover  aosDe  of  bis  lost  credit  as  head  of 
the  cburck  He  bad^  Ukewitey  aaotber  object  in  vievr^ 
▼it*  that  of  recruiting  his  fiaancei,  by  the  oontribetioiiB 
which  his  emissaries  levied  upon  the  devotees  in  diflPeretit 
connlries.  By  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  i  5 1 9,  a  compe- 
tition for  the  iosperial  crown  between  Charles  V.  and  Fran^ 
cis  1.  took  place.  Leo  was  decidedly  against  the  claims  of 
both  the  rival  candidatea,  and  attempted  to  fatseaconi^ 
petitor  in  one  of  the  German  princes,  bat  be  was  unable 
to  resist  the  fortune  of  Obadea.  At  this  period  be  incorred 
m  very  nev^re  domestic  misfortune  in  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Lofeo20|  who  left  an  in&nt  denghber,  afterwards  the 
aelebrate4  Cadierine  de  Medieis,  tbe  queen  and  regetft  6f 
France.  The  death  of  Lorenae  ftad  to  tEhd  taamediate  ati^ 
neamtion  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino^  wkb  ittf  dependencies, 
to  tbe  Roman  see,  eed  to  the  appointment  of  Julius,  Le6H 
eousittp  to  tbe  supreme  diiecriow  <ttf  tbe  ttate  ^  Floie^icel 
Tbe  issue  of  bis  oontest  with  Ledier  will  occur  hereafter 
in  our  nooount  of  ibat  leibrmer*  it  may  bere,  howler, 
be  noticed  thi^  Leo  cenieiTed«on  Henry  VII L  of  England^ 
^e  title  ot  **  Dtfesfder  ol  tbe  Faithy'*  4br  his  appearafice  on 
the  side  of  tbe  cbuvcb  as  a  uentroversial  writer.  The  tran-> 
ouil  state  of  Itatv,  at  this  period,  aHowed  tbe  pope  to 
indulge  bis  taste  wr  megnificewoe  in  sboiVs  and  spectacles. 
His  private  hours  wove  chiefly  devoted  to  indolence,  or  to 
amusements,  frequently  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  bis  Ugh  station.  He  was  not,  however,  so  much 
absorbed  in  them  as  to  neglect  ihe  aggrandifzement  of  bis 
&mily  <end  aee.  Several  cities  and  ditftriots  in  tbe  vicinity 
oi  the  pupal  eerritories,  and  te  which  the  church  had 
claims,  bad  been  seiaed  by  powerful  citi^ena^  or  militaiy 
aduentvrem ;  eome  of  these  tbe  pt^  summoned  to  hit 
coart  tfo  answer  lor  their  conduct ;  which  not  being  able  te 
do,  he  canted  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Having  nett  set 
bis  heatt  on  the  Jpossesaion  of  tbe  territory  of  Ferrara,  he 
had  pecoulM  to  treachery,  and  it  tbougbt  to  have  even 
meditated  tbeesaassination  of  the  duke»  but  his  plot  beinig 
diacoveiwd  k^  tbe  treachery  ef  ^onewbom  be  had  bribed, 
he  vt';is  disappointed  in  his  plans.  -  Another  of  fait  designs 
IfM  the  ^^apulaion  ^  the  French  6em.  Italy,  end  he  bad 
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made  tome  progress  in  tbif  when .  he  wu  fteieed  iritfa  nn 
illoess  which  put. an  end  ibo  bis  life  in  a^  few  dajt.  He  died 
^c.  l^  lSi2lp  in 'the  forty«si^th  yeei  of  his  ei^e. 

From  the  poeeedingcirquDusancesy  gleHhed  from  Mt.  Ros^ 
qpe^s  ebhorate  account  of  Lee»  a  judgmettt  may  be  formed 
of  his  oh^racterp  in  whicb^  although  some  ihtings  may  bavv 
been,  exaggerated  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  church, 
enoi^h  remains  uncontested  to  prove  thai  be  had  many  of 
tlie  worst  vices,  and,  when  it  became  neceisary  to  bid  ag« 
grau4i29ement,  practised  the  worst  crimes  of  his  prede^^ 
cessors.  His  biographer,  by  embodying  the  history  of  it** 
teraturci  and  the  arts  in  the  life  of  Leo,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  truly  valuable  parts  of  the  work^  has,  wer 
think,,  failed,  in  attributing  much  of  their  advancement  to 
Leo.  And  indeed  it  has  been  too  much  a  faAion  to  speak 
of  the  <^  age  of  Leo''  as  of  a  glorious  period  which  hie 
patronage  created.    Too  much  sttess,    peHiaps,  is  fre« 

Juently  laid  on  patronage ;  and  we  ought  to  hesitate  in 
,  eclaring  how  much  it  has  produeed,  when  we  consider 
how  much  in  all  agee  has  been  produced  without  it  But 
|^o*s  patronage  was  not  general,  for  it  exbluded  Ariosto 
and  Erasmus,  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age ;  nor  was 
it  judicious  in  selection,  .for  he  bestowed  it  on  such  !^orth« 
less  characters  as  Aietin  and  Niso,  not  to  speak  of  a  tium* 
ber.of  less  knawn.charaeters,  whose  to^it  ^ses  no  higher 
than  that  of  being  able  to  write  amorona  Itdian  sonnets^' 
and  panegyrical  Latin  verses.  With  respect  to  (he  arts,  It 
has  been  justly  remarked^  that  when  heaseehded  the  throne 
they  were  at  their  meridian.  He  found  fipreater  talents  dianr 
be  employed,  and  greater  works  commenced  than  he  com^ 
pleted.  Leonard  Da  Vtnoi^  Michael  Afe^lo,  and  Raf^ 
&eUo,  perfprmod  their  gveatest  works  before  the  accession 
(^  Leo  X. ;  Bramante,  the  architect  of  8t.  Peter's,  died  inr 
^e  second  year  of  bis  pontifioate  >  and  Dii  Vinci  and  Mi^ 
ehael  Angela  shared  none  of  Us  favOuvSi  It  is  from  bif 
%tt%cbment  to  JRafl^lo  that  he  derive*  his  strongest  claiilitf 
aa  a  patron  of  jart ;  yet  a  part  of  his  ooodnct-to  this  greet 
artist  makes  us  question  whether  Leo  'bad  d  refined  tastAi 
fUffnello  made,  thirteen  cartoons  of  rriigioiie  subjects  to 

Smpiete  .the  detoratiou  of  the  hall  of  Constantine^  an4 
d.seat  them  iBto^FiaJoders^.to  be  fetorhed  in  wbrtfted 
eopies,  without  ano^.eare  to  preserve  the  origi/iah,  nor  any" 
itt/qbiry  etaite  cgDeerning  theffl^  After  the  sublets  were  ma* 
nufactured  into  tapestry.    By  accident^  ae?eil  o^  these  itre 


yet  to  lie  seen  in'  this  country,  and  may  enable  us  to  est!-- 
mate  the  uste  of  the  pontiff  who  could  so  easily  forget 
them.    Yet  Leo  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  that 
justly  belongs  to  him.     He  drew  together  the  learned  men 
of  his  time,  and  formed  eminent  schools,  and  he  did  much 
in  promoting  the  art  of  printing,  then  of  incalculable  im- 
portance to  literature.     In  these  respects,  and  upon  ac-' 
count  of  the  share  he  had  in  precipitating  the  reformation,' 
his  short  pontificate  of  eight  years  and  eight  months  must' 
be  allowed  to  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in 
papal  history,  and  worthy  of  the  illustration  it  has  received.' 
LEO  VL  emperor  of  the  East,  sumamed  The  Wise,  and 
the  Philosopher,  succeeded  his  father  Basilius  the  Mace- 
donian, March  1,  886.     He  drove  Photius  from  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  fought  with  success  against  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Bulgarians,  and  died  June  II,  911,  leaving  one 
son,  Constantino  Porphyrogeneta.    This  emperor  was  sur- 
named  The  Philosopher,  from  his  attachment  to  learning, 
^nd  not  from  his  manners,  which  were  very  irregular.    He 
was  fond  of  writing  sermons,  and  there  ai^  several  of  bis 
composing  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.  The  foUotiring  works 
are  also  attributed  to  him ;  a  treatise  on  Tactics,  a  useful 
work  for  those  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  lower 
empire;  it.  was  printed  in  German  by  Bonrscheid,  at  Vi- 
enna, and  in  French  by  M.  de  Maiseroi,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
'*  Novell^  Constitutiones,*'  in  which  several  of  the  novels 
introduced  by  Justinian  are  abolished;  **  Opus  Basilicon,** 
where*  ail  the  laws-contained  in  Justinian's  works  are  hew 
modelled.     This  system  of  law  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
afterwards.  In  Constantine  Manasses,  printed  at  the  Louvre, 
may  be  found  "  Leonis  sapientis  oracula.*'  * 
.   LEO .  (John),  a  skilful  geographer,  bom  at  Grenada, 
retired  into  Africa  when  his  native  place  was  taken  in  1492,' 
whence  he  had  the  surname  of  African  us.     After  having 
travelled  a  considerable  time  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
he  was  taken  at  sea  hy  some  pirates,  and  abjured  the  Ma* 
liometan  religion  under  pope  Leo-X.    He  died  about  1526. 
He  wrote  a  **  Description  of  Africa^'*  in  Arabic,  which  he 
ftftenvards  translated  into  Italian.     Marmol  has  translated 
t))is  work,  almost  entirely,  without  mentioning  it     There 
is  a  Latin  translation  by  John  Florian,  not  very  accurate, 

1  Eoflcoe's  Life.~Abridgeiii«iit  in^Reci'i  CyclopndUi— Duppa'f  Uh  of  Mk 
Hmel  Ang«>1o,  p.  60  et  seqq. 
r.  •  l>icw  iii8t.r-i;uhrciial  Hist,  -  .  *  '       * 
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ted  a  French  one  by  John  Temporal,  Lyon^,  1556,  fol. 
John  Leo  also  left  the  *^  Lives  of  the  Arabian  Philoso^ 
phersy"  which  was  printed  by  HoUinger  in  Latin,  at  Zaritb, 
'  J.664,  and  is  in  torn.  1 3  of  the  Bibiiotheca  of  Fabricius, 
from  a  copy  which  CaTalcanti  sent  from  Florence. ' 

LEO  D'ORVIETTO,  or  LEO  URBEVETANUS,  a 
native  of  that  city,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  Francis-* 
can,  and  by  others  a  Dominican.  He  left  a  <^  Chronicle** 
of  the  popes,  which  ends  in  I  SI  4,  and  one  of  the ''^  Em- 
perors,'* ending  1 308,  published  by  father  Lamy,  at  Flo- 
rence, 1737,  2  vols.  8to.  These  chronicles  are  useful  for 
the  history  of  those  times,  to  those  who  can  distinguish  the 
fabulous  parts.  * 

.  LEO  of  MODENA,  whose  proper  name  was  R.  Jehu- 
dah  Arie,  was  born  at  Modena  about  1574 ;  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  chief  of  the  synagogue,  and  esteemed  a 
good  poet  both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian.  He  was  author  of 
a  valuable  work  on  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the 
Jews,  which  is  held  in  estimation  by  the  learned  of  ail 
nations.  It  is  entitled  *^  Istoria  de  Riti  HebraKci  vita  et 
Osservanze  de  gli  Hebre'i  di  questi  Tempi ;"  the  best  edition 
of  which  is  that  of  Venice,  1638.  It  was  translated  into  the 
French  language  in  1674,  by  Richard  Simon,  with  supple- 
ments relating  to  the  sects  of  the  Karaites  and  Samaritans. 
He  intended  to  have  given  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  inquisition  laid  its  commands'  on  him 
to  desist.  His  Hebrew  and  Italian  dictionary,  etitirled 
**  The  Mouth  of  the  Lion,**  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1612,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  an  enlafrged  fomi*at 
Padua,  in  1 640.  Leo  died  at  Venice  in  1654. ' 
,  LEO  DE  St.  JOHN,  a  French  monk,  was  born  at  Rennes 
in  the  year  1600.  Before  he  entered  into  the  religion's  pro- 
fession his  name  was  John  Maei.  He  was  nominated  "to 
all  the  honourable  and  confidential  posts  of  his  order,  and 
for  his  eloquence  bad  the  honour  of  preaching  before 
I^uis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV«  His  early  patrons  were  popes 
Leo  XI.  and  Alexander  VIII. ;  and*  in  France  cardinal 
Hichelieu  was  his  friend.  He  died  in  1671,  leaving  behind 
him  numerous  works,  the  principal  of  which  are,  '*  Stu- 
dium  Sapientite  Universalis,*'  3  vols.  fol. ;«  A  ^*  History,  of 
ihe  Carmelites  ;**  *^  Lives  of  different  Romish  Saints;**  and 
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^  Jounml  of  wbat  took  [^a^^  during  the  kst  8iekoeu,  and 
ft  the  Death  QfoardiQallEiclxQlieu." '  ^ 

LEONARD  of  fi^  aa  Italian  m^tbematiciaay  who  flou-t 
risbed  at  the  comqaei^ceiDent  of  the  ihirteeiitb  oeaturj,  waa 
the  first  persoQ  whq  hroiight  inM>  Europe  the  knqvledge  of 
the  Arabic  cyphers  and  f^lgebra.  He  travelled  into  the 
fla^t  for  instruotipi),  ai)d  being  at.  Bugia,  a.town  in^Afnoa^ 
was  taught  the  Arabic  nx^tbad  of  keeping  accounts,  and 
finding  it  more  conv^ni^nt  aud  preferable  u>  the  European 
f(iethod,  he  drew  qp  a  trf^liae  for  the  purpose  of  intro^ 
^Mcinnr  it  iuto  It^lyj  ivher^  it  was  cultivaited  with  sucoessi 
l^nd  became  speedily  HnQwo  to  all  nathematicians.  From 
Italy  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  cyphers  and  algebra  wai 
afterwards  commiinie^ted  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Be  was  author  of  a  tre^tis^  oq  sjirveying,  psesefved  in  the 
iMftgliabocchi  library  at  Florence*  *  •        i    ; 

LEONARDO  (L^o),  principal  organist  of.  the  ^hapol 
tojal  at  Naplf s^  waa  apt  only  admired  and  respected  by 
\^s  contomporariosi  but  his  memory  still  continues  |e  bo 
^^Id  in  reverfsqce  by  every  professor  that  is  acquainted 
with  bi^  works*    Qe  wau&  bom  in  ia$^.  .  The  fiest  opera  of 
bifli  composiiioa  is  thought  to  b^  *'  Sofboisba,^'  which  was 
performed  in  Nf^plea  in  1 7 1  H»  and  the.  last,  ^'  Sifkce,^  ia 
l^ologat^  1737,    Betweeo  these  he  produced  three  opevas 
for  VeniQC^  and  four  for  Home.     Leo  likewise  set  tbe 
^^  Qrimpiade*'  of  .Metaslasio.    *^  Dii^i  ben  mio  voviee^*  waa 
in  extreine  bigb  favouri  as  set  by  Leo,  about  the  middle 
fif  the  Igst  ^enturjr>  in  England,  wbere  it  waa  sure  to  be 
)ve9.rd  ^t  every  musical  performance,  botk  poblio  and  pfi« 
vate.     Leo  likewise  set  Metastasio^a  omtorio  of  ^*  St^  Btena 
al  Calvario,**  in  wbidh  there  are  some  very  fine  airi*     His 
celebrated  *'  Miserere,''  in.eigbt  real  parts,  though  imper* 
fectly  performed  in  London  at  the  PaBtheoo,  for  Ansani'a 
beneg^  1731,  convinced  real  Judges  that  it  wa»  of  the 
^igho^t  class  of  ehqral  compositions^ 

The  purity  of  his  harmony,  and  elegant  siaspMcity  of  kis 
ineludy,  ve  qo  less  remarkable  in  auch  of  these  dramaa  aa 
Pr.  Burpey  o^wnioed^  than  tbe  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  parta.  But  the  masses  and  moteta,  which  are  careMIy 
preserved  k^  the  curious^  and  still  performed  in  the 
churchea  at  Naples,  have  all  tbe  choral  learning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  are  likewise  extant,  trios,  for 
two  violins  and  a  base,  superior  in  correctness  of  counter- 

}  Diet,  ffift,  t  Dkt.  Aist.— ThoiatODl  Hbtory  of  Uie  Royal  Soeietj. 
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point  aud  elegance  of  design  to  any  simOar  producttoiijS  of 
the  $anie  period.  This  complete  musician  is  equally  cele<* 
brated  as  an  instructor  and  composer ;  and  the  '^ Solfeggi/^ 
which  he  composed  for  the  use  of  the  vocal  students,'  in  the 
conservatorio  over  which  he  presided  at  Naples,  are  stiK 
eagerly  sought  and  studied,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  erery 
part  of  Europe,  where  singing  is  regularly  taught  Tb^ 
great  musician  died  about  1742.  His  death  wasonkapi^ly 
precipitated  by  an  acai4«iit  which  at  first  was  idiought 
trivial;  for,  haviug  a  tumour,  commotily  called  a  bui^,  on 
his  right  cheek»  which  growings  in  pvQoeia  of  time,  to  a 
considerable  magnitude^  he  was  advised  to  have  k  taken 
off;  but  whetheJT  from  the  unskilfgAness  of  the  o))ieratQr,^Qff 
a  bad  habit  of  body,  a  mortification  ensued,  which  cost  him 
bis  life. ' 

LEONICENUS  (NtCHOJuAs),  an  emineoit  ftatian  pfay* 
sician,  wa&  born  in  one  of  the  Veoetian  states,  in  1 428^  He 
was  professor  of  medicine  al  Femura  d«ring  upbraids  cf 
sixty  years,  and  was  the  first  person  vibo  uodertoek  to 
translate  the  works  of  Galea  into  Latin,  His  atlaehvieut 
to  literary  pursuits  alienated  him  from  pmetiee;  ami  in 
excu3e  he  used  to  say,  '^  I  do  more  service  to  the  pahKe 
than  if  I  visited  the  sick,  by  instructiag  those  who  ans 
to  cure  them.'*  Extending  his  attention  also  to  the  bettes 
lettres,  he  wrote  some  poetry,  and  translated  into .  Itaiiaa 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  dialogues  of  Luciano 
Until  the  age  of  thirty,  Leoniceaua  was  tormented  with 
frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which  reduced  him  at  times 
to  melancholy  and  despahr.  This  disease,  however,  after* 
wards  left  him,  and,  by  means  of  great  regularity  and  tei»« 
perance,  he  attained  the  age  of  ninety*six  years,  and  died 
in  1 524,  possessed  of  all  his  faeolties.  To  one  who  in* 
ouired,  with  astonisbmeut,  by  what  secret  he  had  preserved 
this  eotire  possession  of  hia  facuMes,  together  with  an  erect 
body  and  vigorous  health,  at  so  great  a»  age,  he  replied, 
that  it  was  the  efiisct  of  innocence  of  nmnnets,  tranquilKty 
of  mind,  and  frugality  in  diet  The  duke  and  senate  of 
Ferrara  erected  a  monument  to  his  meaiory.  He  le/V  se- 
veral works,  most  of  which  have  been  seveval  times  re- 
printed, but  aire  not  now  in  requfest,  except  perhaps  his 
examination  of  the  errors  of  Pliny,  &c.  ^^  Plinii  et  aKorum 
plurimum  auctorum   qui  de    simplicibus  medicaminibus 

1  Burnsy's  Uitt.  of  Music,  ? oh  IV.— -and  the  nms  in  ltce,p*f  CyclopxJiat 
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icripseroDt,  errores  notati,**  Bude^  1532,  folio,   which  in^^ 
Toived   him   in  a  controversy,    sustained  with   his  usual 
tranquiliiQr ;  ftnd  his  **  Liher  de  Eptdemia  quam  Itali  mor* 
bum  Gallicum  vocant,**  Venice,  1497,  4to,  a  book  of  great 
tarity.     He  was  the  first  in  Italy  who  treated  of  this  dis- 
order.    There  is  an  edition  of  all  bis  works,  printed  at 
Bale,  1533,  fol.* 
LEONICO.     SecTOMEO. 
LEONTIUS  PILATUS.     See  PILATUS. 
LEOWITZ  (Cyprian),  a  celebrated  astronomer  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  was  appointed 
mathematician  to  Otho  Henry,  elector  palatine.     He  ac* 
quired  a  high  reputation  by  his  astronomical  productions, 
of  which  the  principal  were,  **  Ephemerides  ab  anno  1556 
ad  ann*  1 606 ;"  '*  Expedlta  Ratio  constituendi  Tbematis 
coelestb;**  ^' Loca  stellarum  fixarum  ab  anno  Dom.  1549 
usque  In  ann.  2029  ;**  and  **  De  Eclipsibus  Liber.^*     Ty- 
cho  Brahe  paid  him  a  visit  in  1569,  when  they  had  several 
conversations  on  their  favourite  subjects.     Notwithstanding 
the  great  learning  of  Leowitz,  he  was  weak  enough  to  be- 
cx>me  the  dupe  of  judicial  astrology.     He  died  in  Swabia 
1574.     He  had  predicted  that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end   in  1584;    and  of  this  prophecy   many  priests   and 
preachers  took  advantage  as  the  important  period  ap- 
proached, and  enriched  themselves  at  the  expence  of  the 
fears  of  their  people.* 
LEPOIS.     SeePOIS. 
LE  QUIEN.     See  QUIEN. 
-    LERMONT  (Thomas),  a  poet  of  Scotland,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  familiarly  known   by 
the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.     The  history  of  his  life 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.     What  has  been  unravelled 
may  be  seen  in  our  authority.     He  was  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a'poet.     His  merit  in  the  former  character  may  be  dis- 
puted, but  of  his  poetical  talents,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  has 
enabled  the  public  to  judge,  by  giving  an  excellent  edition 
of  his  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Tristrem,'*  published  in 
18Q4,  and  very  ably  illustrated  with  notes,  &c.  by  Mr. 
Scotty  who  has  in  this  work  shown  that  the  most  arduous 
labours  of  the  antiquary  are  not  incompfeitible  with   the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  poet.' 

>  Gea.  Dict.»Moreri.— Rees'f  C7clop«dift.-^ftxn  OnonnBiU 
*  M«rerv-^eiu  PicU  *  Mr,  Scott'i  ediiion* 
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.  LEROY.     See  ROY. 

LESBONAX,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  who  flourislied  in 
the  6r8t  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  was  a  disciple  of 
TimocrateSy  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  a  great  number  of  scho* 
lars.  He.  was  author  of  many  books  of  philosophy,  and 
Photius  says  he  had  read  sixteen  orations  written  by 
him.  Two  of  these  were  first  published  by  Aldus,  in 
bis  edition  of  the  ancient  orators,  in  1513;  afterwards 
by  Henry  Stephens,  with  the  orations  of  ^schines,  Lysias, 
and  others;  and  in  1619,  by  Gruter.  Lesbonax  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise  **  De  Figuris 
Gramm^ticis,*'  printed  with  Ammonius,  Leyden,  I739« 
4to.  He  left  a  son  named  Potamon,  an  eminent  rhe- 
torician at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
So  sensible  were  the  magistrates  of  Mitylene  of  bis 
merits,  and  of  the  utility  of  his  labours,  that  they  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honour :  one  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  south  of  France  about  1740,  and  an 
engraving  of  it,  with  a  learned  dissertation,  pobltshed  in 
the  year  1744,  by  M.  Cary,  of  the  Academy  of  Marseilles, 
but  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that  Lesbonax  the 
philosopher,  and  Lesbonax  the  grammarian,  were  different 
persons.' 

LESCAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutch  printer,  was 
born  in  1610  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Geneva,  which  re-* 
moved  to  Holland,  where  his  press  became  famous  for  the 
number  of  beautiful  and  accurate  editions  which  issued 
from  it.  He  was  also  esteemed  an  excellent  poet ;  and  bis 
daughter,  Catherine  Lescaille,  who  died  June  8,  17  U,  was 
so  much  admired  for  her  poetical  talents,  as  to  be  called 
the  Dntch  Sappho,  and  the  tenth  Muse.  A  collection  of 
her  Poems  jvas  printed  in  1728,  with  the  following  trage- 
d\es:  Genseric,  Wenceslaus,  Herod  and  Mariamne*  Her- 
cules and  Deianira,  Nicomedes,  Ariadne,  Cassandra,  &c« 
which,  although  they  are  not  written  according  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  the  drama,  frequently  discover  marks  of 
superior  genius.  James  Lescaille  was  honoured,  with  the 
poetic  crown  by  the  emperor  Leopold  in  1663,  and  died 
in  1677.* 

LESCHASSIER   (James),  an  able  lawyer,  and  ceie* 
brated  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  bom  kk 

Onooaatt.  *  Moivri.— Diet  Hi<t 
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that  eitjr  in  1 550,  of  a  repntable  family,  l^lieii  Henry  IV. 
to  whom  he  bad  remained  faithful  during  the  fory  of  the 
League,  wanted  to  support  the  annuities  charged  on  die 
H^el  de  Ville,  LeschaMier  had  influence  ^enough  to  dis« 
aoade  him  from  his  design  by  two  very  able  petitions.  He 
was  consulted  by  the  Venetian  republic,  in  i  605,  respect- 
ing their  disputes  with  pope  Paul  V.  and  replied  by  hie 
^^  Coosultatio  Parisini  cujusdam/*  printed  in  1606,  4te^ 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  a  learned  and  judicious 
canonist.  He  died  April  28, 1695,  at  Paris,  aged  ^eveilty- 
five*  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Faris^  i6A2,  4to^  which  contains  several  curious  and  inte* 
resting  particulars  cooceroing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  other  afiairs  of  great  importance.  ^ 

LESDIGUIERES  (Francis  de  Bom^E^  duke  dr),  pecfr, 
marechd,  and  constable  of  France,  governor  of  Dauphiny, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  bis  age,  was  born  April 
I,  1543,  at  St.  Bonnet  de  Chamsaut,  in  Danpbiny,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family.  He  was  among  the  cbiefii  of  the 
protestants,  for  whom  he  took  seversl  places,  and  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  tbrone^  received  fresh  marks  c( 
his  esteem,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  bis 
jutes  in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Dauphiny.  Lesdig^uierea 
defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  the  battle  of  Esparon,  Aprft 
15,  1591,  and  in  several  other  engagements;  and  wben 
the  king  blamed  him  for  having  suffered  that  prince  to  buitd 
Fort  Barreaux,  he  replied,  **  Let  the  duke  of  Sarey  be  at 
that  expence ;  your  majesty  wants  a  fortress  opposite  to 
Mootmelian,  and  when  it  is  built  and  stored,  we  wiH  take 
II.'*  He  kept  his  word,  and  conquered  Savoy.  This  brave 
man  received  the  marechal*s  suff  in  1 607,  and  hit  ^tate 
of  Lesdiguieres  was  made  a  dukedom,  as  a  reward  for  Ms 
services.  At  length  he  abjured  protestantism  at  GreneWe, 
and  was  afterwards  presented  by  bis  son-in-law,  ^e  mare- 
chal  de  CnSqui,  with  letters,  in  which  the  king  appointed 
him  constable,  July  24,  1 622.  He  commanded  the  troops 
in  Italy  in  1625,  and  died  at  Valence  in  Dauphin v»  Sept. 
flt,  1626,  aged  eighty-four.  His  secretary,  Lewis  Videl, 
has  written  his  life,  or  rather  his  eulogy,  1 6$8,  foUe.  T^era 
were,  however,  many  defects  in  his  moral  character,  anfd 
bis  aposiacy  ia  said  to  have  been  founded  in  avarice.*^ 

>  Moreri.--Niceron.  toI.  XXXIII.— Saxu  OiionMttieoa. 
<  MomL— Dici,  Hi»U 
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LESLEY  (Jdhn)«  the  ccdebratod  bidiop  of  Ross  in  Seof« 
If^)d,  w^s  descended  froqi  a  very  »Qcient.fainUy»  and  born 
ig  14127.     tie  had  bis  adiication  in  tbe  unlYersity  of  Aber* 
4eqn;  a,nd|  in  X5'^7%  wa^i  uf^de  canon  of  the  cathedral- 
qbDrch  of  Aherdejon^and  Murray*    After  tbisy  he  travelled 
iqtQ  France ;  ai^d  puf^aed  hia  ttudies  in  the  .anirersities  of 
ThoulousQ,  VoiQM^rf,  ai^d  Paria^  at  which  plaoehe  look  the 
degree  of  cloctpr  of  U^a.    Ua  continued  abroad  till  1554, 
^ben  he  was  comqiauded  bome  by  the  queeo*regent,  an4 
oia4a  oflicia)  and  vicar-|;en^)FAl  of  the  dioeeseof  Aberdeen ; 
^nd|  eqtering  int^  the  priesthood^  became  parson  of  Une^' 
9^  Oyi)e,   About  xhi»  time  the  doctrines  of  the  relorniatk>ii 
h^Mi^^  reached  StCjQtland,  were  aealous^y  opposed  by  onf 
4^utbor ;  and,  a  soiemn  dispute  being  held  betaFeen  tbe  pro** 
testantsan4  papiat9  in  ld60i»  at  Edinburgh,  Lesley  was  a 
principal  cha^ipioirokU  the  side  of  tlie  lattar,  and  baa  Knox 
^or  one  of  his  autagonista.    This,  however,  was  so  far  fipom 
patting  9iB  end  tp  the  divisioos»  that  they  daily-increased ; 
Yrhtf**h  occasioning  inany  disturbances  and  coBMsotions,  both 
paries  agreed  to  s^ nd  deputations^   inviting  hoiRe  the 
qi^een,  who  was  th^n  iibsent  in  France.    Ic  was  a  nnatt^r  of 
iq^portance  to  bf^.eapeditiotts  in  this  race  of  politic  conN 
te^^y;  and  Lesiey>  who  war  employed  by  the  Roman  eatboH 
lies,  made  such  dispjutch,  that  he  arrived  several  day^  he* 
ibr^  lord  James.  Stuari,  vho  was  sent  by  the  protestants,  to 
Vitrit  where  queen.  Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death  of 
.  bej:  husband,  the  king  of  France.     Having  delivered  to  her 
.  bis  credentials,  he  told  her  majesty  of  lord  James  Stoan'a 
(who  was  her  natural  brother),  coming  from  tbe  protestants 
in  Scotland,  and  of  his  designs  agaiustthe  Roman  oetbolie 
feligion  ;  and  advised  her  to  detain  him  in  France  by  some 
,  houQurable  employment  till  she  could  settle  her  aflairs  at 
i^iome ;  thus  infusing  suspicions  of  her  protestant  subjects 
into  the  queen's  mind,  with  a  view  that  she  should  thrbw 
t^^rself  entirely  into  tbe  hands  of  those  who  were  of  her  own 
^UgioQ.     The  queen,  however,  not  at  all  distrusting  the 
oability,  who  had  sent  lord  Janes,  desired  Lesley  to  wair» 
'till  she  coAild  consult  with  her  firiends  upon  the  methods 
fSi^t  proper  for  her  to  take.    At  first,  the  eonrt  of  France 
yppoaed  her  reUiro  bome^  but,  finding  her  mueii  inclined 
10  it»  they  ordered  a.  fleet  to  attend  her ;  and  Lesley  em«< 
barked  with  her  at  Calais  for  Scotland,  Aur.  19,  1661. 

Soon  lifter  his  arrival,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  se- 
nators of  the  college  of  justice^  and  sworn  into  the  privy* 
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tooucil.  In  1564,  the  abbey  of  Lundores  was  conferred 
upon  him ;  and,  upon- the  death  of  Sinclair  bishop  of  Ross, 
be  was  promoted  to  that  see.  This  advancenaent  was  no 
snore  than  he  merited  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  church 
in  Scdtlandy  in  whose  defence  he  was  always  an  active  and 
thle  disputant  with  the  reformed  party.  His  learning  was 
not  ii)ferior  to  his  other  attainments ;  nor  was  his  attention 
so  entirely  absorbed  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  to  prevent 
bis  introducing  some  important  improvements  in  the  civil 
§tate  of  the  kingdom.  To  this^end,  having  observed  that 
all  the  ancient  laws  were  growing  obsolete,  for  want  of 
being  collected  ioto  a  body,  he  represented  this  matter  to 
the  queen,  and  prevailed  with  her  majesty  to  appoint 
proper  persons  for  the  worL  Accordingly,  a  commission 
was  made  out,  granting  to  Lesley,  and  fifteen  others,  privy* 
counsellors  and  advocates  in  the  law,  authority  to  print  the 
same.  Thus  it  is  to  the  care  principally  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross,  that  the  Scots  owe  the  first  impression  of  their  laws 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1566,  commonly  called  the  black  acts  ot 
parliament,  from  their  being  printed  in  the  black  Saxon 
character.  Upon  the  queen's  flying  into  England  from  her 
protestant  subjects,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her, 
queen  Elizabeth  appointed  commissioners  at  York  to  Exa- 
mine the  case  between  her  and  them,  and  bishop  Lesley 
was  one  of  those  chosen  by  Mary,  in  1 568,  to  defend  her 
cause,  which  he  did  with  great  vigour  and  strength  of  rea-> 
soning ;  and,  when  this  method  proved  ineffectual,  appeared 
afterwards  in  the  character  of  ambassador  at  the  English 
court,  to  complain  of  the  injustice  done  to  bis  queen. 
Finding  no  notice  taken  of  his  public  solicitations,  he  be* 
gan  to  form  schemes  to  procure  her  escape  privately^  arid 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  been  concerned  with  fo- 
reign courts  in  conspiracies  against  queen  Elizabeth.  With 
a  view,  however,  to  serve  queen  Mary,  he  bit  upon  the 
unfortunate  expedient  of  negotiating  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  being  discovered,  the  duke  was 
convicted  of  treason,  and  executed.  Lesley  being  exa* 
mined  upon  it,  pleaded  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador; 
alleging,  that  he  bad  done  nothing  but  what  his  place  and 
duty  demanded  for  procuring  the  liberty  of  his  princess; 
and  that  he  came  into  England  with  sufficient  warrant  and 
authority,  which  he  had  produced,  and  which  had  been 
admitted.    It  was  answered,  that  the  privileges  of  ambas-* 
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tadors  conld  not  protect  those  who  offended  against  the 
majesty  of  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  sent ;  and  that 
they  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  ene- 
mies who  practised  rebellion  against  the  state.  To  this 
our  prelate  replied,  that  he  had  neither  raised  nor  prac- 
tised rebellion ;  but,  perceiving  the  adversaries  of  queen 
Mary  countenanced,  and  her  deprived  of  all  hope  of  liberty, 
he  could  not  abandon  his  sovereign  in  her  afflictions,  but 
do  his  best  to  procure  her  freedom ;  and  that  it  would 
never  be  found  that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  were 
violated,  via  juris,  by  course  of  law,  but  only  viafacti^ 
by  way  of  fact,  which*  seldom  bad  good  success. 

At  length,  after  several  debates,  five  civilians,   Lewis, 
Dale,  Drury,  Aubry,  and  Jones,  were  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  bishop  of  Ross's  case,  and  to  give  in  answers  to 
the  following  queries.     1.  Whether  an  ambassador,  who 
raises  rebellion  against  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent^ 
should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador,  and  not  ra- 
ther be  liable  to  punishment  as  an  enemy  ?  To  this  it.was 
answered,  that  such  an  ambassador,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  has  forfeited  the  privi- 
leges of  an  ambassador,  and  is  liable  to  punishment.     2. 
Whether  the  minister  or  agent  of  a  prince  deposed  from 
his  public  authority,  and  in  whose  stead  another  is  substi- 
tuted, may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador  ?  To  thid 
it  was  answered,  if  such  a  prince  be  lawfully  deposed,  his 
agent  cannot  challenge  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador, 
since  none  but  absolute  princes,  and  such  as  enjoy  a  royal 
prerogative, .  can  constitute  ambassadors.      3.  Whether  a 
prince,  who  comes  into  another  prince's  country,  and  is 
there  kept  prisoner,  can  have  his  agent,  ant)  whether  thac 
agent  can  be  reputed  an  ambassador  ?    To  this  it  was  an- 
swered, if  such  a  prince  have  not  lost  his  sovereignty,  he 
may  have  an  agent ;  but  whether  that  agent  may  be  re- 
puted an  ambassador,  dependeth  upon  the  authority  of  his 
commission.     4.  Whether  if  a  prince  declare  to  such  an 
agent,  and  his  prince  in  custody,  that  he  shall  no  longer 
be  reputed  an  ambassador,  that  agent  may,  by  law,  chal- 
lenge the  privileges  of  an  ambassador  ?    To  this  it  was  an- 
swered, that  a  prince  may  forbid  an  ambassador  to  enter 
into  his  kingdom,  and  may  command  him  to  depart  the 
kingdom,  if  he  keep  himself  not  within  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  an  ambassador;  yet  in  the  mean  while  he  i^i  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador  .     ^   . 
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Queen  Elim^eili  and  her  counsel  being  sfttisfied  wtth 
these  answers  of  the  civilians,  sent  bishop  Lesley  prisoned 
to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower  of  London  $ 
but  at  leoglh  be  was  set  at  liberty  in  ISTS,  and  being  ba- 
nished England^  be  retired  to  the  Netherlands.  The  two 
fallowing  years  be  employed  in  soliciting  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  all  the  German  princes,  to  interest 
themselvea  in  the  deli? erance  of  h»  nllstress.  Finding  them 
tardy  in  their  proceedings,  be  went  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the 
pope*s  interference  with  them,  bnt  iiU  his'  eflTorts  beinrp 
nnitless,  he  bad  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  published  several 
pieces  to  promote  the  stme  design.  In  1579,  he  was 
made  suffragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Rooen  in  Normandy,  and,  in  his  visitation  of  that  diocese, 
sras  apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  obliged  to 
pay  three  thousand  pistoles  for  his  ransom,  to  prevent  his 
being  given  up  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  then  remained 
unmolested  under  ihe  protection  of  Henry  HL  of  France  ; 
bat,  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  a  protestant,  who 
was  supported  in  his  claim  to  that  cro^n  by  queen  £li7.a* 
beth,  he  was  apprehended,  in  his  visitation  through  his 
diocese,  in  1590 ;  and,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  agaiti 
•bilged  to  pay  three  thousand  pistoles,  to  save  himself  iron^ 
being  given  up  to  Elizabeth.  In  1593,  be  was  declared 
bishop  of  Constance,  with  licence  to  hold  th6  bishopric  of 
Hess,  till  be  should  obtain  peaceable  possession  of  the 
ehiiroh  of  Constance  and  its  revenues.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  went  and  resided  at  Brutoels ;  and  when  no  hopes 
lemained  of  his  returning  to  bis  bishopric  of  Ross,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  reformation  under  king  James,  he  re- 
tired into  a  monastery  at  Guirtenburg,  about  two  miles 
from  Brussels,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  da^ 
died  May  31,  1596,  and  lies  buried  there  under  a  mo« 
Bument  erected  to  his  memoiy  by  his  nephew  and  hei^, 
John  Lesley. 

His  character  is  represented  much'  to  his  advantage,  1>y 
several  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  all  parties 

2ree  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an 
le  statesman,  and  a  zealous  churchman.  His  fidelity  to  bif 
queen  was  certainly  honourkble  in  its  motive,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  defend  all  his  proceedings.  Dbdd  informa 
«s  that  when  at  Paris  he  laid  the  feundatioti  of  three  col« 
leges  for  the  ednealion  of  popish  missionaries  j-  one  for-  hi! 
countrymen  at  Paris^  which  was  oompltted}  another  at 
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Rooitfi  wliicli  fell  into  tb^  bands  of  the  Jetolts ;  an<l « third 
at  Dowayi  the  luptriar  of  which,  for  some  years,  waa  * 
Scotch  Jesuit. 

Bishop  Lesley's  writings  are,  t.  ^  Afflicti  Animi  Conso- 
latioaes,  &.tranqoilU  Animi  Conservatio,'*  Paris,  1574,  8to. 
a.  **  De  Origioe,  Moribus,  tc  Rebits  gestis  Scotonim,** 
Boms,  157^,  4to.    It  consisu  of  ten  books,  of  which  the 
tibree  last,  making  half  tbe  tolume,  are  dedicated  to  queen 
Mary ;  to  whom  they  had  been  presented  in  English,  seven 
years  before  the  first  publication  in  Latin.    There  are  se- 
farate  copies  of  them  in  several  libraries.    See  Catalog; 
ilSS.  Oxon.    This  valuable  history  is  carried  down  to  thd 
queen's  return  from  France  in  1 56 1 .    He  seems  unwilling 
to  divulge  what  he  knew  of  some  transactions  after  thi^ 
period.    **  Some  things,"  says  he^  <<  savoured  so  much  of 
ingratitude  and  perfidy,  that,  although  it  were  very  proper 
they  should  be  known,  yet  it  were  improper  for  me  to  re- 
cord them,  because  often,  with  the  danger  of  my  life,  I 
endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  them ;  and  I  ought  to  do  all 
that  ia  in  me^  not  to  let  them  be  known  unto  strangers.** 
With  this  work  are  published,  S.  ^'Pansnesb  ad  Nobilitatend 
Popilumque  Scotorum :"  and,  4.  **  Regionum  &  Insularum 
Scotia  Descriptio.*'     5.'  <^  Defence  of  the  Honour  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland ;  with  a  Declaration  of  her  right,  title, 
end  interest,  to  the  crown  of  England,**  Liege,  1371,  8vo^ 
which  was  immediatdy  suppressed.  6.  '<  A  'nreatise,  shew^^ 
ihg,  that  the  Regimen  of  Women  is  conformable  to  the 
Law  of  God  and  Nature.*'  These  two  last  are  ascribed,  bjr 
Fkfsbhs  the  Jesuit,  to  Morgan  Philips,  but  Camden  asserts 
theas  to  be  our  author^  J^LUnal  Eiiz.  sub.  ann.  1569.     Y« 
^  DeTitoto'&  Jure  Marias  Scotornm  Regime,  quo  Angtipa 
Sopcoessionem  Jure  sibi  vindicat,**  Rheims,  1530^  4to.     S. 
There  is  a  MS.  upon  the  same  subject  in  French,  entitled 
^  Remonstrance  au  Pape,**  Ice,  Cotton  library,  Titus,  cxil. 
i:  and  P.  S.  14»     9.  **  An  Account  of  his  Embassage  in 
England,  from  1 568  to  1572,**  MS.  in  the  advocates*  li- 
brary in  Scotland.  Catal.  of  Oxfoid  MS3.     10.  ^  An  Apo« 
fogy  for  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  as  to  what  is  laid  to  his  Charge 
coooeraing  fjbe  JhAe  of  Norfolk,**  MS.  In  the  library  of 
die  ford  LongueviUe.     11.^*  Several  Letter^  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Geotge  Mackensie^**  who  wrote  his  life.^ 

<  . 
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LESLIE  (Dr.  John),  bishop  of  Clogber  in  Irelmdi  wai 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Balquhaine^ 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  first  part  of  his  education 
was  at  Aberdeen,  whence  be  removed  to  Oxford.  After- 
wards be  travelled  into  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France : 
be  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  the  same  pro^ 
priety  and  fluency  as  the  natives ;  and  was  so. great  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Latin,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  when  in  Spaing 
Sobts  Lesleius  Latine  loquitur.     He  continued  twenty- two 

iears  abroad ;  and,  during  that  time,  was  at  the  siege  of 
locbelle,  and  the  expedition  to  the  isle  of  Rhee,  with  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  all  along  conversant  in 
courts,  and  at  home  was  happy  in  that  of  Charles  I.  who 
admitted  him  into  bis  privy-council  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  in  which  stations  he  was  continued  by  Charles IL 
after  the  restoration.  His  chief  preferment  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  was  the  bishopric  of  the  Orkneys,  whence  be 
was  trauslated  to  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  in  1633;  and,  the 
same  year,  aworn  a  privy-counsellor  in  that  kingdom.  He 
built  a  stately  palace  in  bis  diocese,  in  the  form  and  strength 
of  a  castle,  one  of  the  finest  episcopal  palaces  in  Ireland, 
and  proved  to  be  useful  afterwards  in  the  rebellion  of  1641, 
by  preserving  a  good  part  of  -that  country.  The  good 
bishop  exerted  himself,  as  much  as  be  could,  in  defence, 
of  the  royal  cause,  and  endured  a  siege  in  bis  castle  of 
Raphoe,  before  be  would  surrender  it  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
being,  the  last  which  held  out  in  that  country.  He  then 
retired  to  Dublin,  where  be  always  used  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  in  his  family,  and  even  had  frequent 
confirmations  and  ordinations.  After  the  restoration,  he 
came  over  to  England;  and,  in  1661,  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Clogber.  He  died  in  1671,  aged  above  100 
years,  having  been  above  50  years  a  bishop  ;  and  was  then 
consequently  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world.^ 

LESLIE  (Charles),  the  second  son  of.  the  preceding, 
and  a  very  distinguished  writer,  was  born  in  Ireland,  we 
know  not  in  what  year ;  and  admitted  a  fellow-commoner 
in  Dublin  college  in  1664,  where  he  continued  till  he 
commenced  M.  A.  In  1671,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
be  came  to  England  and  entered  himself  in  the  Tanpfas 
at  London,  where  be  studied  the  law  for  some  years ;  but 
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tiifterwards  relinquished  it,  and  applied  himself  to  divinity. 
In  1680  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders;  and  in  1687 
became  chancellor  of  the  ckthedraUchurch  or  diocese  of 
Connor.  About  this  time  he  rendet-ed  himself  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  Popish  pslrty  in  Ireland,  by  bis  zealous 
opposition  to  them,  which  was  thus  called  forth.  Roger 
Boyle,  bishop  of  Clogher,  dying  in  1687,  Patrick  Tyrrel 
was  made  titular  popish  bishop,  and  had  the  revenues  of 
the  see  assigned  him  by  king  James.  He  set  up  a  convent 
of  friars  in  Monaghan ;  and,  fixing  his  habiution  therey 
held  a  public  visitation  of  his  clergy  with  great  solemnity  ; 
when^  some,  subtle  logicians  attending  him,  be  ventured 
to  challenge  the  protestant  clergy  to  a  public  disputation, 
Leslie  accepted  the  challenge,  and  disputed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  protestants;  though  it  happened,  as  it  gene- 
tally  does  at  such  contests,  that  both  sides  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. He  afterwards  held  another  public  disputation  with 
two  celebrated  popish  divines  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  in 
the  diocese  of  Armagh,  before  a  very  numerous  assembly 
of  persons  of  both  religions;  the  issue  of  which  was,  that 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  a  popish  gentleman^  solemnly  renounced 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  papists  had  got  possession  of  an  episcopal  see;, 
they  engrossed  other  offices  too ;  and  a  popish  high-sheriff 
was  appointed  for  the  county  of  Monaghan.  i'his  pro*- 
eeeding  alarmed  the  gentlemen  in  that  country  ;  who,  de-- 
pending  much  on  Leslie^s  knowledge  as  a  justice  of  peace^ 
repaired  to  him,  then  confined  by  the  gout  to  his  house. 
He  told  them,  that  it  would  be  as  illegal  in  them  to  per* 
niit  the  shcritiP  to  act,  as  it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it» 
But  they  insisted  that  himself  should  appear  in  person  oa 
the  bench,  at  the  approaching  quarter- sessions,  and  all 
promised  to  act  as  he  did ;  so  he  was  carried  there  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  great  pain.  Upon  the  question, 
whether  the  sheriff  was  legally  qualified,  the  latter  replied, 
'*  That  he  was  of  the  king^s  own  religion,  and  it  was  his 
majesty^s  will  that  he  should  be  sheriff.**  Leslie  then  ob« 
served,  ^*  That  they  were  not  inquiring  into  his  majesty's 
religion,  but  whether  he  (the  pretended  sheriff)  had  qua- 
lified himself  according  to  law,  for  acting  as  a  proper  offi- 
cer ;  that  the  law  was  the  king's  will,  and  nothing  els9 
to  be  deemed  such  ;  that  his  subjects  had  no  othet  way  of 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them  in  his  laws; 
arid  it  must*  always  be  thought  to  continue  so,  till  the  con* 
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trary  i3  notified  to  t^etn  in  tb^  same  authentic  mmuier/^. 
This  argument  was  so  convinciug,  that  the  bench  upani** 
ipoqsly  agreed  to  commit  the  sheriff  for  bis  intrusion  and 
arrogant  contempt  of  the  court  Leslie  also  committed 
some  officers  of  that  tumultuous  army  which  the  lord  Tyr- 
connel  raised,  for  robbing  the  country. 

In  this  spirited  conduct  Leslie  acted  like  a  soqod  divine 
and  an  upright  magistrate ;  but,  while  he  thought  himself 
authorized  to  resist  the  illegal  mandates  of  his  sovereigp^ 
be  never  approved  of  carrying  these  principles  of  resist- 
n^nce  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  supreme  power  | 
ancf  persevering  steadily  in  that  opinion,  he  continued, 
after  the  revolution,  in  allegiance  to  king  James.  In  cpn^ 
sequenpe,  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths  appointed  upoo 
that  change,  he  lost  all  his  preferments;  and  in  1689| 
when  the  troubles  began  to  arise  in  Ireland,  withdrew,  witl^ 
his  family,  into  England.  Here  he  employed  his  time  ia 
writing;  a  great  m^ny  political  pieces  in  support  of  the  cause 
be  had  embraced  ;  and  being  confessedly  a  person  of  ei(- 
traordinary  wit  and  learning,  he  became  a  very  formidable 
champion  of  the  nqnjprors.  His  first  piece  in  this  cause 
was  an  answer  to  Abp.  King^s  **  State  of  the  Protestants  ii^ 
Ireland,  under  the  late  King  James's  Government,*'  in 
which  he  shewed  himself  as  averse  from  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Irish  and  other  Papists,  as  he  was  from 
those  of  the  author  whom  he  refuted.  Neither  did  hia 
sufferings  make  him  forget  his  duty  to  the  church  of  Eng*, 
la;)d ;  in  defence  of  which  he  shewed  himself  a  strenueua 
champion  against  the  quakers,  many  of  whom  were  con-* 
verted  by  him.  But,  as  these  converts  were  desirous  of 
returning  to  presbytery,  whence  they  had  last  sprung,  he 
was  obliged  to  treat  the  subject  of  church  government  ia 
defence  of  episcopacy.  He  likewise  employed  his  pen  in 
the  general  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  against  Jews/ 
Deists,  and  Socinians.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  these 
lyritings^  and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  courts  of  St  Ger-. 
Spain's  and  Bar  le  Due,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the. 
government ;  but  he  became  more  so  upon  the  publica-^ 
t|on  of  the  ^  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  England 
asserted  ;*'  of  which  he  was  the  reputed  author.  Finding 
himself,  on  this  account,  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,  be  repaired  to  the  Pretender  at  Bar  le  Due; 
where  he  was  allowed  to  officiate,  in  a  private  chapel,  after 
tbfi^  rites  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  said  he  tooi^ 
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much  pains  to  convert  the  Pretender  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  in  vain*.  However,  to  promote  the  said  Preten* 
der's  interest,  when  some  hopes  of  his  restoration  were 
entertained  by  bis  party  in  England,  he  wrote  a  letter  from 
Bar  le  Due,  dated  April  23,  1714,  which  was  printed  and 
dispersed  among  his  adherents,  in  which,  after  giving  a 
flattering  description  of  the  Pretender^s  person  and  cha« 
racter,  his  graceful  mien,  magnanimity  of  spirit,  devotion 
free  from  bigotry,  application  to  business,  ready  appre- 
hension, sound  judgment,  and  affability,  so  that  none  con- 
versed with  him  without  being  charmed  with  his  good 
sense  and  temper;  he  concludes  with  a  proposal,  ^<  on 
condition  of  his  being  restored  to  his  crown,  that,  for  the 
security  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established^^ 
he  would  so  far  wave  his  prerogative,  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops,  deans,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  that  five  bishops  should  be  appointed, 
of  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being 
alwajs  to  be  one,  who,  upon  any  vacancy,  might  name 
three  persons  to  him,  from' whom  he  would  chuse/*  Many 
other  proposals  of  the  like  nature  were  made  soon  after, 
and  several  projects  were  concerted  not  only  in  England^ 
but  an  actual  insurrection  begun  in  Scotland  by  his  party, 
in  17 IS,  all  which  ended  in  the  crushing  and  dispersing 


*  These  last  posit ioni  have  been 
CCAitested  in  some  respects  by  an  able 
writer,  who  thus  expresses  his  opinion  : 
«  That  he  (Leslie)  repaired  to  Bar  le 
Due,  and  endeavoured  to  convert  to  the 
churchof  England  bimwhom  be  consider- 
ed as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England, 
is  indeed  true ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  not  in  consequence 
of  his  being  obliged  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
some  grounds  to  believe,  that  *  The 
Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land asserted'  was  not  written  by  him; 
and  there  is  still  in  existence  undoubt- 
ed evidence,  that  in  consequence  of 
bb  gr(*at  ftime  as  a  polemic,  he  was 
lent  to  Bar  le  Due  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  convert  the 
son  of  James  It.  by  some  gentlemen 
of  fortune  in  England,  who  wished  to 
see  that  prince  on  tbe  throne  of  hi«  an- 
cestors. The  writer  of  this  article  had 
the  hononr  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago»  to  bo  Iwown  to  the  grand-daogh-  - 


ter  of  one  of  those  gentlemen,  a  lady 
o^  the  strictest  veraaity ;  and  from  her 
he  received  many  aneolotes  of  Leslie 
and  hit  associates,  which,  as  he  did 
not  then  foresee  that  he  should  have  tho 
present  occasion  for  them,  he  has  suf- 
fered to  slip  from  his  memory.  Thai 
lady  is  still  alive,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  in  possession  of  many  let- 
ters by  Leslie,  written  in  confidence 
to  her  grandfather,  bo(h  from  Bar  lb 
Due,  and  from  S|.G«ribain's;  and  by 
the  account  which  she  gave  of  these 
letters,  Leslie  appears  to  have  con« 
sidered  his  prince  as  a  weak  and  in* 
corrigible  bigot,  though  in  every  thing 
but  religion  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished man."  Dr.  Gleig's  Sopp40«> 
ment  to  Ike  Encyclopaedia  Britannica* 
To  this  We  may  add,  that  the  real  au- 
thor of  the  '*  HerediUry  Right,*'  Sbc 
waitheRev.Mr.  Harbin,  also  a  nonjuror, 
according  to  a  MS  note  of  the  late  Mr. 
Whiston's  in  his  copy  of  tbe  first  edi- 
tion of  tbii  Dictionary. 
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of  the  rebels,  and  in  the  Pretender^s  being  obliged  tor 
leave  the  French  dominions. 

In  this  exigence  he  withdrew  to  Italy,  whither  Leslie 
attended  him,  notwithstanding  the  ill-usage  he  met  with 
at  that  court.  The  Pretender  had  given  him  a  promise 
that  he  should  celebrate  the  church  of  England  service  in 
his  family ;  and  that  he  would  hear  what  he  should  repre- 
sent to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  Chevalier 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  he  had  given,  and  on  the 
faith  of  which  our  divine  had  come  over  ;  for,  though  he 
allowed  him,  for  formes  sake,  to  celebrate  the  church  of 
England  service  in  his  family,  yet  he  never  was  present- 
there;  and  not  only  refused  to  bear  Leslie  himself,  bnt' 
sheltered  the  ignorance  of  his  priests,  or  the  badi^ss  of 
his  cause,  or  both,  behind  his  authority,  and  absolutel^y 
forbad  all  discourse  concerning  religion.  However,  Leslie 
put  up  with,  every  thing,  in  dutiful  submission  to  his 
avowed  sovereign,  till  1721,  when  he  returned  to  Eng*' 
land,  resolving,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  to 
die  in  his  own  country.  Softie  of  his  friends,  acquainting 
lord  Sunderland  with  his  purpose,  implored  nis  protection 
for  the  good  old  man,  which  his  lordship  readily  and  ge- 
nerously promised ;  and  when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
commons  officiously  waited  on  lord  Sunderland  with .  the 
news  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  arrived,  he  met  with  such  a  re- 
ception from  his  lordship  as  his  illib^al  errand  deserved. 
Our  author  then  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  died . 
April  13,  1722,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslougb^  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan. 

As  to  his  character,  Bayle  styles  him  '^  a  man  of  merit 
and  learning,**  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote 
in  Great  Britain  against  the  errors  of  madam  Bourignon. 
His  books,  adds  he,  are  much  esteemed,  and  especially 
his  treatise  of  **  The  Snake  in  the  Grass.**  Salmon  ob- 
serves, that  his  works  must  transmit  him  to  posterity  as  a 
man  thoroughly  learned  and  truly  piops.  Mr.  Harris^ 
the  continuator  of  Ware,  informs  us  that  Leslie  made  se- 
veral converts  from  popery;  and  says,  that  notwithstanding 
his  mistaken  opinions  about  government,  and  a  few  other 
matters,  he  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  defending  the 
Christian  religion  against  Deists,  Jews,  Quakers,  and  for 
admirably  well  supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England  against  those  of  Rome.  The  author  of  the  *^  Free- 
holder's Journal/'  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
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Leslie^  observed,  that  when  the  popish  emissaries  were 
most  active  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Leslie  was  equally  vigilant  in  exposing,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trines. Yet,  upon  the  abdication  of  king  James,  he  re- 
signed his  livings,  followed  his  fortunes,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  his  interests  ;  and,  after  his  demise,  to  those  of 
the  Pretender.  Notwithstanding  his  well-known  attach- 
ment to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and,  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  he  was  not  much  molested  by 
the  government  till  a  little  bt^fore  SacheverelPs  trial,  when 
be  attacked  Bp.  Burnet  rather  warmly,  in  a  pamphlet 
called  "The  good  Old  Cause,  or  Lying  in  Truth,"  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  the  bishop's  former 
works,  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  for  which  the  doctor  wag 
prosecuted  by  the  Commons,  and  violently  inveighed  against 
the  bishop  himself. 

Besides  the  political  tracts  which  he  scattered,  Mr.  Leslie 
left  two  volumes,  in  folio,  of  theological  works,  in  which 
he  has  discussed  nearly  all  the  controversies  which  now 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church.  Consummate 
learning,  attended  by  the  lowest  humility,  the  strictest 
piety  without  the  least  tincture  of  moroseness,  a  conver- 
sation  to  the  last  degree  lively  and  spirited,  and  yet  to  the 
last  degree  innocent,  made  him  the  delight  of  mankind^ 
and  leaves  what  Dr.  Hickes  says  of  him  unquestionable, 
that  he  made  more  converts  to  the  church  of  England 
than  any  other  man  of  our  times* 

"  A  charge,  however,*'  says  the  writer  whom  we  have 
already  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  ''  has  been  lately 
brought  against  him  of  such  a  nature,  as,  if  well  founded, 
must  detract,  not  only  from  bis  literary  fame,  but  also 
from  his  integrity.  *  The  short  and  easy  Metht)d  with  the 
Deists'  is  unquestionably  his  most  valuable,  and,  appa« 
rently,  his  most  original  work ;  yet  this  tract  is  published 
in  French  among  the  works  of  the  abb6  3t.  R^al,  who  died 
in  1692;  and  therefore  it  has  been  said,  that  unless  it  was 
published  in  English  prior  to  that  period,  Charles  Leslie 
must  be  considered  as  a  shameless  plagiary.*' 

In  answer  to  this  Dr.  Gleig.  observes,  that  '<  The  Eng- 
lish work  was  certainly  not  published  prior  to  the  death  of 
the  abb£  St.  R^al ;  for  the  first  edition  bears  date  July  17tb, 
1697  ;  and  yet  many  reasons  conspire  to  convince  us,  that 
opr  countryman  was  no  plagiary.  There  ns,  indeed,  a 
striking  similarity  between  the  English  and  the  French  works} 
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b«t  thiv  is  ao  complete  proof  that  the  one  wm  copied  from 
the  other.**  Dr.  Gleig,  after  stating  some  remarkable  in* 
stances  of  a  similar  coincidence,,  asks,  '<  After  these  in- 
stances of  apparent  plagiarism,  whsch  we  know  to  be  only 
apparent,  has  any  man  a  right  to  say  that  Charles  Leslie 
and  the  abb6  St.  K^l  migiit  not  have  treated  their  sub« 
ject  in  the  way  that  they  have  done,  without  either  borrowing 
from  the  other  ?*'     And  adds : 

^  But  this  k  not  all  that  we  have  to  urge  on  the  subject; 
If  there  be  plagiarism  in  the  case,  and  the  identity  of  titles 
looks  very  Uke  it,  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the 
editor  of  St.  R^aPs  works  stole  from  Leslie,  tlian  that 
Leslie  stole  from  St.  R6al,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
works  of  the  abb^,  and  this  work  in  particular,  were  pub- 
Ksbed  before  1697.  At  that  period  the  English  language 
Was  very  little  read  or  understood  on  the  continent ;  whilst 
in  Britain  the  French  language  was  by  scholars  as  gene* 
rally  understood  as  at  the  present.  Hence  it  is,  that  so 
many  Frenebmen^  and  indeed  foreigners  of  different  nations, 
thought  themselves  safe  in  pilfering  science  from  the 
British  philosophers;  whilst  there  is  not,  that  we  know, 
•ne  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  British  philosopher 
appropriating  to  himself  the  discoveries  of  a  foreigner. 
If,  then,  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  John  Bernoutlli,  and  Des 
Cartes,  trusting  to  the  improbability  of  detection,  conde* 
scended  to  pilfer  the  discoveries  of  Hooke,  Newton,  and 
Harriot,  is  it  improbable  that  the  editor  of  the  works  of 
St.  Real  should  claim  to  his  friend  a  celebrated  tract,  of 
which  he  knew  the  real  author  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  go- 
Ternmcnt  of  his  own  country,  and  therefore  not  likely  to 
have  powerful  friends  to  maintain  his  right? 

*^  But  farther,  Burnet  bishop  of  Sarum  was  an  exceU 
lent  scholar,  and  well^read^  as  every  one  knows,  in  the 
^iorks  of  foreign  divines.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  pre- 
late, when  smarting  tmder  the  lash  of  Leslie,  would  have 
let  slip  so  |;ood  an  opportunity  of  covering  with  disgrace 
his-  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  he  known  that  anta* 
gonist  to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  the  writings  of  the 
abl}6  St.  R£al  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  Burnet 
was  a  stranger  to  these  writings  and  to  this  plagiarism  ;  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  thai  Le  Cierc  was  a  stranger  to 
them  likewise.  *  Yet  this  author,  when,  for  r<easons  best 
known  to  himself,  he  chose  (1706)  to  depreciate  the  arn« 
menft  of  the^^'Shon  Method^*'  and  to  traduce  ils  auuor 
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as  Ignorant  of  ancient  bigtory,  and  as  having  bf o0gbt  for^ 
ward  his  four  marks  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  thd 
deceitfal  traditions  of  popery  on  the  same  footing  with  th^ 
most  authentic  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  does  not  so  muclt 
as  insinuate  that  he  borro'oired  these  marks  from  a  popish 
abb6y  though  such  a  charge,  could  he  have  established  tt,- 
would  have  served  bis  purpose  more  than  ail  his  rude 
railings  and  invective.  But  there  was  no  room  for  such  d 
charge.  In  the  second  vohime  of  the  works  of  St.  R6ai,' 
published  in  1757,  there  is  indeed  a  tract  entitled  **  M6^ 
tbode  courte  et  ai86e  poor  combattre  les  Diistes,*'  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  publisher  wished  it  to  b^ 
considered  ses  the  work  of  his  countryman.  Unfortunatelyy 
however,  for  his  design,  a  catalogue  of  the  abba's  worksf 
is  given  in  the  first  volume ;  and  in  that  catalogue  the 
*  M^tbode  coorte  et  ais^e'  is  not  mentioned.^* 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  political  and  theological. 
Of  the  former,  he  wrote,  1.  "  Answer  to  the  State  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,''  &c.  already  mentioned.  2.  ^*  Cas- 
sandra, concerning  the  new  Associations,"  &c.  1703,  4to. 
^.  '^  Rehearsals;"  at  first  a  weekly  paper,  published  after* 
wards  twice  a  week  in  a  half-sheet,  by  way  of  dialogue  on 
ibe  aifeirs  of  the  times  ;  begun  in  1704,  and  continued  for 
six  or  seven  years.  4.  **The  Wolf  stripped  of  his  Shepherd's 
Cloathing,  in  answer  to  '  Moderation  a  Virtue,' "  1704,  4to.- 
'the  pamphlet  it  answers  was  written  by  James  Owen.  5. 
*•  The  Bishop  of  Sarum's  [Burnet's]  proper  Defence,  from 
a  Speech  said  to  be  spoken  by  him  against  occasional  Con- 
formity," 1704,  4to.  6.  "  The  new  Association  of  those' 
called  Moderate  Churchmen,"  &c.  occasioned  by  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Danger  of  Priestcraft,"  1705, 
4to.  7.  '^  The  new  Association,"  part  II.  1705,  4to.  8. 
'^  The  principles  of  Dissenters  concerning  Toleration 
and  occasional  Conformity,"  i  705,  4to.  9.  "  A  Warning 
for  the  Church  of  England,"  1706,  4to.  Some  have 
doubted  whether  these  two  pieces  were  his.  10.  <' The 
good  Old  Cause,  or  lying  in  truth  ;  being  a  second  Defence 
of  the  bishop  of  Sarum  from  a  second  Speech,"  &c.  1710. 
For  this  a  warrant  was  issued  out  against  Leslie.  11.  ''A 
Letter  to  th6  Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  answer  to  his  Sermon 
after  the  Queen's  Death,  in  Defence  of  the  Revolution/* 
1715.  12.  *«  Salt  for  the  Leech."  13.  "  The  Anatomy 
of  a  Jacobite."  14.  '^Gallienus  redivivus."  15.  «  De» 
leoda  Ganhtfgo."    If.  <<  A  Letter  to  Mil.  \rtUiam  Moly- 
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neqZy  on  his  Case  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  the  Eilg^ 
lish  Acu  of  Parliament"  17.  ^^  A  Letter  to  Julian  Johnt 
son."  18.  Several  Tracts  against  Dr.  Higden  and  Mr^ 
Poadly, 

His  theological  tracts  are,  first,  i^gainst  the  Quakers; 
%8,  1.  "  The  Snake  in  the  Grabs,"  &c.  i697,  8vo.  2.  "  A 
Discourse  proving  the  Divine  Institution  uf  Water  Bap^ 
tisiD,"  &c.  ibid.  4to.  3.  '<  Some  stjasonable  Reflections 
upon  the  Quakers*  solemn  Protestation  against  George 
Keith,"  &c.  1697.  4.  <'  Satan  disrobed  from  his  Disguise 
of  Light,*'  1698,  4to.  5.  ^*  A  Defence  of  a  book  entitled 
« The  Snake  in  the  Grass,'  1 700,"  8vo.  6.  *•  A  Reply 
to  a  book  entitled  *^  Anguis  flagellatus,  or  a  Switch  for 
the  Snake — being  the  last  part  of  the  Snake  in  the  Grass," 
1702,  8vo.  7.  *^  Primitive  Heresy  revived  in  the  Faith  ^nd 
Practice  of  the  Quakers,"  1698,  4to.  8.  ^'  The  present 
State  of  Quakerism  in  England,"  1701,  9.  ^^  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Tythes,"   1700,  8vo. 

11.  Against  the  Presbyterians :  10.  *'  A  Discourse,  shew- 
ing who  they  are  that  are  now  qualified  to  administer  Bap- 
tism," &c.  II.  "The  History  of  Sin  and  Heresy,"  &c, 
161^8,  8vo. 

in.  Against  the  Deists :  12.  '^  A  short  and  easy  Method 
with  the  Deists,"  &c.  1694,  8vo.  13.  <^  A  Vindication  of  the 
short  and  easy  Method."  14.  **  The  Truth  of  Christianity 
demonstrated,  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Christian  and  a 
Deist,"  1711,  8vo. 

IV.  Against  the  Jews:  15.  ^^  A  short  and  easy  Method 
with  the  Jews."  This  is  dated  at  the  end,  '*  Good- Friday,'^ 
1689  ;  and  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1715. 

V.  Against  the  Socinians:  16.  *^  The  Socinian  Contro- 
versy discussed,"  &c.  1608.  17.  "  An  Answer  to  Remarks 
on  the  first  Dialogue  against  the  Socinians."  18.  A  Reply 
to  the  Vindication  of  the  Remarks."  19.  "  An  Answer  to 
the  Examination  of  the  last  Dialogue,'*  &c.  20.  ^*  A  Sup.- 
plement  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clendon's  *  Tractatus  philoso- 
phico-theologicus  de  Persona',"  &c.  21.  ^*  The  Charge 
of  Socinianism  against  Dr.  TiHotson  considered,  &c.  by 
a  true  Son  of  the  Church." 

VI.  Against  the  Papists :  22.  ^<  Of  private  Judgment 
and  Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith."  23.  <<  The  Case  stated 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England/^ 
&c.  1713.  24.  **  The  true  notion  of  the  Catholic  Churcba 
in  answer  to  the  Sishop  of  Meaqx's  Letter  to  Mr.  NelsoO|*^ 
fcc. 
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Besides  these,  he  published  the  four  following  tracts, 
95,  ^*  A  Sermon  preached  in  Chester,  against  Marriages 
indifferent  Communions,"  1702,  8 vo.  This  sermon  oc- 
casioned Mr.  Podwell*8  discourse  upon  the  same  subject. 
26.  ^*  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Use  and  Authority  of 
Ecclesiastical  History."  27.  *^  The  Case  of  the  Regal  and 
the  Pontificate."  2d.  ^*  A  Supplement,  in  answer  to  a 
book  entitled  *  The  regal  Supremacy  in  Ecclesiastical 
A&irs  asserted',**  &c.  These  two  last  pieces  were  occa-> 
sioned  by  the  dispute  about  the  rights  of  convocation,  be^ 
^ween  Wake,  &c.  on  one  side,  and  Atterbury  and  his 
friends,  among  whom  was  Leslie,  on  the  other.  All  his 
theological  pieces,  except  that  against  Tillotson,  were 
collected  and  published  by  himself  in  two  vols,  fol    1721.^ 

LESSING  (GoTTHOLD  Ephraim),  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man writer,  was  born  at  Kamenz,  in  Pomerania,  in  1729. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  had 
(destined  himself  to  an  academical  lif(e,  but  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Kamenz,  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Here  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most 
famous  preachers  of  his  time,  published  some  works  of  his 
own,  and  translated  several  treatises  of  Abp.  Tiliotson.  He 
^Iso  left  behind  him  a  manuscript  refutation  of  some  preju« 
dices  against  the  reformation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  example  and  cares  of  so  learned  and  thoughtful  a 
father  bad  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  early  turn 
which  Lessing  shewed  for  literature.  When,  in  his  sixth 
year,  his  father  chose  to  have  his  picture  drawn,  in  which 
he  was  to  be  represented  sitting  under  a  tree  playing  with 
a  bird,  young  Lessing  shewed  his  utter  dislike  to  the  plan, 
and  said,  "  if  I  am  to  be  painted,  let  me  be  drawn  with  a 
great  heap  of  books  about  me,  otherwise  I  had  rather  not 
be  painted  at  ail ;"  which  was  accordingly  done.  He 
passed  five  entire  years  at  the  high-school  at  Meissen,  to 
which,  by  his  own  account,  he  was  indebted  for  whatever 
learning  and  solidity  of  thinking  he  possessed.  Though 
the  Latin  poetry  belongs  to  the  officiis  perfecHs  of  a  scholar 
in  this  academy,  and  the  German  poetry  to  the  imperjectis^ 
yet  he  pursued  the  latter  much  more  than  the  former,  and 
celebrated  the  battle  of  Kesseldorf  in  German  verse,  at 
the  request  of  his  father.  Professor  Klemm  particularly 
encouraged  him  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  philoso- 

1  Biog.  Brit.— Barnei't  Own  Timet.— Birch's  TiUotsoo.— Ware's  Ireland  bf 
||arris.«>igiics's  I^jTe  of  biihop  Hornt  1  p.  69t—SDcyGJop.  BriU  SupplemenU 
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phy ;  while  Grabneri  the  rector  ef  the  academy,  wrot^  to 
his  father  concerning  them :  <^  He  is  a  colt  that  requires  a 
double  allowance  of  provender.  The  lessons  that  are 
found  too  difficult  for  others,  are  but  child's  play  to  him.— > 
We  shall  hardly  be  sufficient  for  him  much  longer.*'  Being 
removed  to  Leipsic,  he  soon  displayed  bis  inclination  to 
write  for  the  stage,  and  likewise  made  great  proficiency  in 
the  bodily  exercises  of  horsemanship^  fencing,  dancing, 
and  leaping.  Mr.  Weisse  was  his  first  and  principal  friend  at 
this  place;  and  their  friendship  was  only  dissolved  by 
death.  Lessing  frequented  the  college-exercises  but  little, 
and  that  irregularly :  none  of  the  professors  gave  him  satis* 
faction,  excepting  Ernesti,  whose  lectures  he  sometimes 
attended ;  but  he  was  himself  an  extensive  reader,  and 
was  especially  partial  to  the  writings  of  Wolff  in  German. 
He  kept  up  a  great  intimacy  with  Naumann,  the  anthor  of 
*^  Nimrod,"  on  account  of  his  possessing  many  singular 
qualities,  which  were  always  more  agreeable  to  Lessing, 
than  the  common  dull  monotony  of  character,  even  though 
aningled  with  some  weaknesses  and  defects.  Under  Kast^ 
ner  he  exercised  himself  in  disputation ;  and  here  began 
his  close  connection  with  Mylius,  whose  works  he  after-* 
wards  published.  His  intercourse  with  this  free-thinker, 
and  with  the  company  of  comedians,  however,  gave  great 
uneasiness  to  his  parents.  His  first  literary  prodnctions 
appeared  in  a  Hamburgh  newspaper.  In  company  with 
M.  Weisse,  he  translated  ^^  Hannibal,"  the  only  tragedy 
of  Marivaux,  into  rhyming  Alexandrines.  His  comedy  of 
the  '*  Young  Scholar,"  which  he  had  begun  while  a  school- 
boy, was  finished  at  Leipsic,  from  an  actual  event  that 
happened  to  a  young  scholar  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
the  prize  from  the  academy  at  Berlin.  His  father  about 
this  time  thought  proper  to  recall  htm  home  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  wean  him  from  the  bad  company  he  was  thought 
to  frequent.  In  this  interval,  he  composed  a  number  of 
Anacreontics  on  love  and  wine.  One  day,  his  pious  sister 
coming  into  his  room,  in  his  absence,  saw  these  sonnets, 
read  them  over,  and,  not  a  little  ailgry  that  her  brother 
could  so  employ  his  time,  threw  them  into  the  fife.  A 
tvifling  burst  of  resentment  was  all  he  felt  on  the  occasions 
He  took  a  handful  of  snow,  and  threw  it  into  her  bosom, 
in  order  to  cool  her  zeal. — He  now  went  back  to  Leipzig; 
which  place  he  soon  after  quitted,  going  by  Wittenberg  to 
Berlin.    This  gare  his  fSither  fi^sh  uneasiness ;  and  pro« 
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duced  those  jastificatory  letters  of  bis  son,  which  at  least 
display  the  frankness  of  his  character.     At  Berlin,  in  con« 
junction  with  Mylius,  he  compiled  the  celebrated  <^  Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Progress  of  the  Drama."     The  father  of 
a  writer  who  had  been  sharply  criticised  in  this  work,  made 
complaint  of  it  to  Lessing's  father.     To  this  person  he  wrote 
in  answer :  '*  The  critique  is  mine,  and  I  only  lament  that 
I  did  not  make  it  more  severe.     Should  Gr.  complain  of 
the  injustice  of  my  judgment,  I  give  him  full  liberty  to  re* 
taliate  as  he  pleases  on  my  works."     One  of  his  first  ac« 
quaintances  in  Berlin  was  a  certain  Richier  de  Louvain^ 
who,  in  1750|  from  a  French  teacher,  was  become  secretary 
to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  brought  our  author  acquainted. 
•*-*From  Berlin  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  plied  his 
studies  with  great  diligence,  and  took  the  degree  of  master, 
but  remained  only  one  year,  and  then  returned  to  Berlin. 
At  Berlin  he  undertook  the  literary  article  for  the  periodi- 
cal publication  of  Voss,  in  which  employment  he  both 
wrote  and  translated  a  great  variety  of  pieces,  and  formed 
several  plans  which  were  never  executed.     Among  othersi 
be  agreed  with  Mendelsohn  to  write  a  journal,  under  the 
title  of  **  The  best  from  bad  Books  :''  with  the  motto  taken 
from  St  Ambrose,  ^*  Lcgiiaus  aliqua  ne  legantur.''     *^  We 
read  soine  books  to  save  others  the  trouble."     In  1755,  he 
went  back  to  Leipzic,  and  thence  set  o«it  upon  a  journey,  in 
company  with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Winkler :  but 
thb  was  soon  interrupted,  and  brought  on  a  law-suit,  in 
which  Leasing  came  off  conqueror.     He  now,  in  order  Co 
please  his  sister,  translated  **  Law's  serious  Call,**  which 
was  finished  and  published  by  Mr.  Weisse.     At  the  begin- 
aing  of  1759,  Lesstng  went  again  to  Berlin,  where  he  very 
much  addicted  himself  to  gaming.     This  has  been  attri* 
buted  to  his  situation  at  Breslaw,  where  be  was  in  the 
■even  years  war  for  some  time  in  quality  of  secretary  to 
general  Tauenzien.     Even  the  care  for  his  health  was  con- 
ducive to  it     ^  Were  I  able  to  play  calmly,*'  said  he,  ^'  I 
would  not  play  at  all ;  biit  it  is  not  without  reason  that  I 
play  with  eagerness.     The  vehement  agitation   seta  my 
elogged  machine  in  motion,  by  ibrcing  the  fiuids  into  etr« 
culatioa ;  it  frees  me  from  a  bodily  torment,  to  which  I 
am  often  subject.''     His  intimate  friends  among  the  learned 
at  Bresbw  were  Artetius  and  Klose*     Here  he' was  attacked 
by  a  violent  fever.    Though  he  suffered  much  firom  the 
AanuMv  f^  ktt  dedioMd  ibat  hit  greatest  torvent  arose 
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ffem  the  conversations  of  hi^  physician,  old  Dr.  Morgen* 
besser,  which  he  could  scarcely  endure  when  he  was  well. 
When  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  he  lay  perfectly  quiet, 
with  great  significance  in  his  looks.  This  so  much  struck 
bis  friend  sumding  by  the  bed,  that  he  familiarly  asked 
bim  what  he  was  thinking  of?  ^^  I  am  curious  to  know ' 
what  Hill  pass  in  my  mind  when  I  am  in  the  act  of  dying." 
Being  told  that  was  impossible,  he  abruptly  replied  :  **  Yoa 
want  to  cheat  me.''  On  the  day  of  his  reception  into  the 
order  of  free-masons  at  Hamburgh,  one  of  his  triends,  a 
jealous  free-mason,  took  him  aside  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  asked  him,  ^'  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  you  find  no- 
thing among  us  against  the  government,  religion,  or  mo« 
rals?'*  "  Yes,"  answered  Lessing,  with  great  vivacity^ 
^<  would  to  heaven  I  had !  I  should  then  at  least  have  found 
something!"  The  extent  of  his  genius  must  be  gathered 
from  his  numerous  writings,  Mendelsohn  said  of  him  in 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  shortly  after  his  death,  that  he 
was  advanced  a(  least  a  century  before  the  age  in  which 
be  lived. 

lu  1762,  he  accompanied  his  general  to  the  siege  of 
Schweidnitz ;  but  after  the  peace,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  then  resumed  his  literary  occupa-< 
tions  at  Berlin.  Though  he  produced  many  works,  yet 
they  were  not  the  source  of  much  profit,  and|  in  1769,  his 
circumstances  were  so  naiTow,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
bis  library  for  support.  At  this  critical  juncture  he  met 
with  a  generous  patron  in  Leopold,  heir-apparent  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  through  whose  means  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  Wolfenbuttlc.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  very 
desirable  situation  was  a  periodical  publication,  entitled 
'^  Contributions  to  Literary  History,"  containing  notices 
and  extracts  of  the  most  remarkable  MSS.  The  **  Contri- 
butions*' were  made  the  vehicle  of  '*  Fragments  of  an 
anonymous  Writer  discovered  in  the  Library  at  Wolfen- 
buttlc," which  consisted  indirect  attacks  upon  the  Christian 
revelation.  They  occasioned  a  great  commotion  among 
the  German  theologians,  and  would  not  have  been  printed 
but  for  the  interference  of  prince  Leopold'  with  the  licen- 
sers of  the  press.  In  1778  they  were  suppressed.  Lessing, 
from  bis  rising  fame,  and  connection  with  prince  Leopold^ 
with  whom  he  went  on  a  tour  to  Italy,  was  so  distinguished 
among  the  German  literati,  that  several  potentates  of  thai 
country  made  him  offers  of  an  advantageous  settlement* 
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Nothing)  howeveri  could  lead  him  to  break  his  connectioa 
with  his  liberal  patron  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  by 
bis  accession  in  1780  to  the  sovereignty,  was  enabled  to 
augment  his  favours  towards  him.  His  latter  publications 
were  **  Nathan  the  Wise ;''  a  second  part  of  the  same 
drama,  entitled  **  The  Monk  of  Lebanon  ;"  and  <<  A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race."  He  died 
at  Hafnburgh  in  the  month  of  February,  1781.  Lessing 
had  more  genius  than  learning,  and  his  fame,  therefore, 
even  in  his  own  country,  rests  on  his  plays,  fables,  songs, 
and  epigrams.  His  life  was  published  at  Berlin  in  1793,- 
and  is  more  replete  with  anecdote  than  instruction,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  few  circumstances  we  have  detailed. 
He  was  a  decided  deist,  and  his  morals  corresponded.  ^ 

L'£STRANGE  (Sir  Roger),  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  seated  at  Hunstanton -hall, 
Norfolk;  where  he  was  born  Dec.  17,  1616.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  sir  Hamond  L'Estrange,  knt.  a  zealous 
royalist  during  the  disputes  between  king  Charles  and  his 
parliament ;  who,  having  his  estate  sequestered,  retired  to 
Lynn,  of  which  town  he  was  made  governor.  The  son  had 
a  liberal  education,  which  was  completed  probably  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  adopted  his  father^s  principles  with  uncom- 
mon zeal,  and  in  1639,  when  about  two-and- twenty,  at- 
tended king  Charles  upon  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  his 
attachment  to  whom  some  years  after  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  In  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of  Manchester  had  re- 
duced the  town  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  L'Estrange, 
thinking  he  had  socpe  interest  in  the  place,  as  his  father 
had  been  governor  of  it,  formed  a  plan  for  surprizing  it, 
and  received  a  commission  from  the  king,  constituting  him 
governor  of  the  town  in  case  of  success:  but,  being  seized^ 
in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  two  of  his  associates, 
Leman  and  Hager,  and  his  majesty's  commission  found 
upon  him,  he  was  carried  first  to  Lynn,  thence  to  London, 
and  there  transmitted  to  the  city  court-martial  for  his  trial  ; 
where,  after  suffering  all  manner  of  indignities,  he  was,  as 
Wbitlocke  says,  condemned  to  die  as  a  spy,  coming  from 
the  king's  quarters  without  drum,  trumpet,  or  pass. 

His  sentence  being  passed,  be  was  cast  into  Newgate ; 
whence  he  dispatched  a  petitionary,  appeal  to  the  lords, 
the  time  appointed  for  his  execution  being  the  Thursday 

^  Xiife  M  aboTe.*— Diet.  Hist. 
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following ;  but  with  great  difficalty  be  got  a  repriere  for 
fourteen  days,  and,  after  that,  a  prolongation  for  a  farther 
hearing.  In  this  condition  he  lay  almost  four  years  a 
prisoner,  in  continual  fear  of  being  executed  He  pub- 
lished in  the  mean  time,  ^^  An  Appeal  from  the  Court* 
martial  to  the  Parliament:*^  and  about  the  time  of  the 
Kentish  insurrection,  in  1648,  he  escaped  out  of  the 
prison,  with  the  keeper^s  privity,  and  went  into  Kent.  He 
retired  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Hales,  a  young  gentleman, 
heir  to  a  great  estate  in  that  county,  and  spirited  him  to 
undertake  an  insurrection ;  which  miscarrying,  L' Estrange 
with!  much  difficulty  was  enabled  to  reach  the  continent, 
where  he  continued  till  1653.  Upon  the  long  parHament^s 
being  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  he  retunied  into  England,* 
and  immediately  dispatched  a  paiper  to  the  council  at 
Whitehall  to  this  effect ;  <*  that,  finding  himself  within  the 
act  of  indemnity,  he  thought  it  convenient  to  give  them 
notice  of  his  return.**  On  his  being  summoned  to  that 
board,  he  was  told  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  that  his 
case  was  not  comprehended  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  and 
be  therefore  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  applying  in 
person  to  Cromwell  himself,  which  he  effected  in  the 
Cockpit*;  and,  shortly  after,  received 'his  discharge  by 
the  following  order,  dated  Qctober  31,  1653:  "Ordered, 
that  Mr.  Roger  L'Estrange  be  dismissed  from  his  farther 
attendance  upon  the  council,  he  giving  in  two  thousand 
pounds  security  to  appear  when  he  shall  be  summoned 
so  to  do,  and  to  act  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth.    Ex.  John  Thurloe,  secretary.** 

This  appearance  at  the  court  of  Cromwell  was  much 
censured,  after  the  restoration,  by*  some  of  the  royal  party, 
who  also  objected  to  him,  that  be  had  once  been  heard 
playing  in  a  concert  where  the  usurper  was  present,  and, 
therefore,  they  nick-named  him  "  Oliver*s  Fidler.**  He 
was  charged  also  with  having  bribed  some  of  the  protector's 
people,  but  he  positively  disavows  it ;  averring,  he  never 
spoke  to  Thurloe  but  once  in  his  life  about  his  discharge  ; 
and  that,  though  during  the  dependency  of  that  affair  he 
might  well  be  seen  at  Whitehall,  yet  he  never  spoke  to 
Cromwell  on  any  other  business,  or  had  the  least  com« 

*  Cromwell  then  talked  to  him  of  peaceable   iotentioQs ;"   aad   addioff* 

the  restlessness  of  his  party:  telling  that  "  rigour  was  not  at  all  bis  inclioa- 

him,  **  that  they  would  do  well  to  giT0  tioo,  but  that  he  was  but  one  man,  ftod 

some   testimony  of  their  quiet 'and  cootd  do  little  1>y  himtelf«'f 
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Bierce  of  any  kind  with  him*.  From  this  to  tbe  time  of 
the  restorationi  he  seems  to  have  lived  free  from  any  dis- 
turbance from  the  then  governing  powers;  and  perhaps 
the  obscurity  into  which  he  bad  fallen  made  him  be  over- 
looked by  Charles  II.  and  his  ministry,  on  that  prince'f 
recovering  his  throne.  He  did  not,  however,  so  under* 
value  his  own  sufferings  and  merits,  as  to  put  up  quietly 
with  this  usage,  and  therefore  addressed  a  warm  expostu- 
lation  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  dedication  to  that 
minister  of  his  ^*  Memento,"  published  in  1662;  where 
he  joins  himself  with  other  neglected  cavaliers,  who  had 
suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  royal  family  during  the 
civil  wars  and  the  succeeding  usurpation,  at  the  same  tim% 
acknowledging  the  personal  obligations  he  had  received  from 
Clarendon.  For  some  time  his  remonstrances  appear  to 
have  produced  little  effect,  but  at  length  he  was  made 
licenser  of  the  press,  a  profitable  post,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  the  eve  of  the  revolution.  This,  however,  was  all  the 
recompence  he  ever  received,  except  being  in  the  com« 
mission  of  the  peace,  after  more  than  twenty  years,  as  he 
fiays,  spent  in  serving  the  royal  cause,  near  six  of  them  ia 
gaols,  and  almost  four  under  a  sentence  of  death  in  New«i 
gate.  It  is  true,  he  hints  at  greater  things  promised  him  ; 
and,  in  these  hopes,  exerted  his  talents,  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  in  publishing  several  pieces.  In  1663,  for  a  far- 
ther support,  he  set  up  a  paper,  called  *^  The  Public  In- 
telligencer, and  the  News ;''  the  first  of  which  came  out 
the  1st  of  August,  and  continued  to  be  published  twice  a 
week,  till  January  19,  1665;  when  he  laid  it  down,  on 
the  design  then  concerted  of  publishing  the  ^*  London  Ga-> 
zette,"  the  first  of  which  papers  made  its  appearance  on 
Saturday  Feb.  4.  f 


*  As  to  the  affair  of  the  concert, 
which  seems  to  have  been  thought  an 
affair  of  greater  importance  than  it  de- 
serves, he  inferms  ut  that,  while  the 
question  of  his  indemnity  was  depend- 
ing, being  one  day  in  St.  James's  park, 
be  heard  an  organ  touched  in  a  low 
room  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Hinckson  j 
that  he  went  in,  and  fouml  a  private 
oompany  of  five  or  six  persons,  who 
desired  him  to  take  up  a  viol  and  bear 
a  part,  that  he  did  so,  not  much,  as 
he  allows,  to  the  reputation  of  his  skill ; 
that  hy  and  by,  <<  without  the  least 
colour  of  a  desrgn  or  expectatiOD,  in 


comes  Cromwell,  who  found  them  play- 
ing,*' and  as  far  as  sir  Roger  remem- 
bered,  left  them  so.— Sir  Roger's  family* 
according  to  Dr.  Burney,  were  alwaye 
great  patrons  of  music  and  musicians  ; 
and  Cromwell  we  know  would  some- 
times  forgive  a  royalist,  if  he  was  a 
good  performer;  ai^  robbed  Magdalen 
college  of  its  organ  from  pure  love  of 
the  art. 

f  This  paper  succeeded  "  The  Par- 
liamentary Intelligencer"  and  *<  Mer- 
cnrius  Publicus,"  published  iiwdefence 
of  the  govermnent,  against  the  *'  Mer- 
curius  Politicus."    L'fistraoge  desist- 
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After  the  dissolution  of  Charleses  second  parliament,  hi 
1679,  he  set  up  a  paper,  called  "  The  Observator  ;'•  the 
design  of  which  was  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  court,' 
and  the  character  of  the  king,  from  the  charge  of  being 
popishly  affected.  With  the  same  spirit  he  exerted  him- 
self in  1681,  in  ridiculing  the  popish  plot ;  which  he  did 
with  such  vehemence,  that  it  raised  him  many  enemies, 
who  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  his  known  loyalty,  to 
render  him  obnoxious  to  the  government  Bat  he  ap* 
peared  with  no  less  vehemence  against  the  fanatic  plot  in 
1682;  and,  in  1683,  was  particularly  employed  by  the 
court  to  publish  Dr.  Tillotson^s  papers  exhorting  lord  Rus« 
sel  to  avow  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  a  little  before 
his  execution.  In  this  manner  he  weathered  all  the  storms 
raised  against  him  during  that  reign,  and,  in  the  next,  wa9 
rewarded  with  the.  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied 
with  this  declaration,  **  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  hid 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  crown^,  in  all' 
extremities ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the  singular  satisfaction  of 
his  majesty,  in  his  present  as  well  as  his  past  services. 
In  1687,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  **  Observator, 
now  swelled  to  three  volumes  ;  as  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  toleration  proposed  by  his  majesty,  though,  in  all  other 
respects,  he  had  gone  the  utmost  lengths.  He  had  evert 
written  strenuously  in  defence  of  the  dispensing  power, 
claimed  by  thatinfatuated  prince;  and  this  was  probably  one 
reason,  why  some  accused  him  of  having  become  a  prose* 
lyte  to  the  church  of  Rome,  an  accusation  which  gave  him 
much  uneasiness,  and  which  was  heightened  by  his  daugh« 
ter's  defection  to  that  church.  To  clear  himself  from  this 
aspersion,  he  drew  up  a  formal  declaration,  directed  to  his 
kinsman,  sir  Nicolas  ^Estrange,  on  the  truth  of  which  he 
received  the  sacrament  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  same, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  in  1690*.     By  this  declaration  we 
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ed,  because,  in  November  fureceding, 
the  Oxford  Gazette  began  to  be  pub* 
lished  twice  a  week,  id  a  folio  half- 
•beet  i  the  first  of  which  cane  out  No- 
Tember  '7,  166),  the  king  aod  qaeeo, 
with  the  court,  beiug  then  at  Oxford.; 
but,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
London,  they  were  called  **  The  Lon- 
don OazeUe,"  the  first  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  February  following,  on  a  Sa- 
turday, the  Oxford  one  having  been 
published  on  a  Tuesday;  and  these 
bave  been  the  days  of  publishing  that 


paper  ever  since.    Heath's  CbroDicle> 
and  Athen.  Oxon. 

*  The^  letter  rans  in  these  terms : 
**  Sir,  the  late  departure  of  my  daugh- 
ter, from  the  church  of  £nglaod  t«  the 
church  of  Rome,  wounds  the  very 
heart  of  me;  for  I  do  solemnly  piotest, 
as  in  presence  of  God  Almighty,  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  it :  and,  fur  your  far* 
tber  satisfaction,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
assure  you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  conscience,  that  as  I  waa 
bom  and  iMOught  up  in  the  conmunioa 
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Qnd  he  was  married ;  his  holy's  name  was  Aooe  Dolemao  ; 
but  what  issue  he  had  by  her,  besides  the  just-mentiDiied 
daughter,  has  not  cone  to  our  knowledge.  After  the  re* 
volution,  he  seems  to  ha?e  been  left  out  of  the  oOmmissioii 
of  the  peace ;  and,  it  is  said,  queen  Mary  shewed  her  con» 
tempt  of  hun  hy  the  following  anagram  she  made  upon  hia 
name,  ''  Ly ifig-  Strange  Roger  :**  and  it  is  certain  he  OMt 
with  some  tronble,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  on  acoomit 
of  his  being  a  disalFected  person-. 

Among  others  who  attacked  the  chaoaeter  of  sir  Rogfer^  , 
was  the  not^  Miles  Prance,  who  was  couTicted  of  perjury 
in  the'  afiair  of  the  murder  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey. 
Echard,  in  his  History  of  England,  gives  os  an  anecdote  of  /J :  ^   ;  ^ 
these  two  m>fthies  which'seems'  chacacteristic  of  both  par-*  . '    . 

ties.     Echard  lays  that  Dr.  Sharp  told  him,  when  ar/bb-        '    ^ 
bisbop  of  York,  that  while  he  was  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in    / /,-      ,v  . 
the  Fields,  L'Estrange,  the  fiimons  Richard  Baxter,  and  . 

Miles  Prance,  on  a  certain  sacrament-day,  all  approached  - 
the  commanion- table;  L* Estrange  at  one  end,  Pkrance  at 
the  other,  aod  Baxter  in  the  middle ;  that  these  two  by 
their  situation,  were  administered  to  before  UEstrange,  who^ 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  taking  the  bread  in  his  band,    .  ^ 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  knew  who  that  man  (pointing  to 
Prance)  on  the  other  side  of  the  rails  was,  to  which  the 
doctor  answering  in  the  negative,    L'Estrange  replied, 
*<  That  is  Miles  Prance,  and  I  here  challenge  him,  and    . 
solemnly  declare  before  God  and  this  congregation,  that 
what  that  man  has  sworn  or  published  concerning  me  is 
totally  and  absolutely  false;  and  may  this  sacrament  be 
my  damnation  if  all  this  declaration  be  not  true."     Echiurd 
adds,  <^  Prance  was  silent,  Mr.  Baxter  took  special  notice 
of  it,  and  Or.  Sharp  declared   he  would  have  refused 
Prance  the  sacrament  had  the  challenge  been  made  in  time.*' 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  died  Sept  11, 1704,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  his 
fecnlties  were  impaired.     His  corpse  was  interred  in  the ' 

church  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where  there  is  an  inscrip- 

<  • 

of  Um  cborch  of  EDgUnd,  to  I  have  seech  yoa,  of  tbii  paper  id  my  jastia- 

been  tfue  to  it  ever  since,  with  a  firm  cation,  which  I  deliver  as  a  sacred 

resohiUon,  with  God's  asftstance,  to  tratb.    So  help  me  God, 

ooMkae  io  the  same  to  my  life's  eod.  <*  Roger  L'Sstrange. 

Now,  in  case  it  should  please  God  in  <*  Signed  in  the  presence  of  us, 

bis  providence  to  suffer  this  scandal  to  *<  John  L'Estrmnge, 

be  revived  upon  my  meaery  when  I  "  Richard  S«re. 

•Qi  dead  and.  gone,  make  iue»  I  be-  •<ToSirMcholuL'£atrsikge,bart.'* 

Vol.  XX.  P 
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tion  to  his  memory.'  He  was  author  of  many  political  ti^cCf^ 
and  transbted  ^veral  works  from  tbe  Gf«ek,  Latin,  and 
Spanish.  Among  his  political  eflFusions  are,  **  Roger  VEb^ 
trange's  Apology  ;'*  «  Truth  and  Loyalty  viitdicatedi"  &c. 
«  The  Memento  ;"  "  The  Reformed  Catholic ;''  «  The 
Iree-bom  Subject  ;'•  <*  Answer  to  the  Appeal,''  &c.;  "  Sea- 
sonable Memorial  ;**  ^f  Cit  and  Bumpkin,"  in  two  parts  ^ 
*•  Farther  Discovery ;"  "  Case  put  ;'*  "  Narrative  of  the 
Plot  ;'•  «  Holy  Cheat ;"  « Toleration  discussed  -;'  "  Dis^ 
covery  on  Discovery  ;•*  <<  L'Estrange's  Appeal/^  &c.; 
**  Collections  in  defence  of  the  King  ;*'  **  Relapsed  Apos«^ 
tote;**  '<  Apology  for  Protestants ;''  <<  Richard  against  Bax^ 
ter;"  "  Tyranny  and  Popery;"  **  Growth  of  Knavery  j" 
<<  L'Estrange  no  Papist,"  kc. ;  <<The  Shammer  shammed  i"* 
'*  Account  cleared ;"  **  Reformation  reformed ;"  *^  Dis-< 
senters  Sayings/'  two  parts ;  <<  Notes  on  College,  i.  e* 
Stephen  College;"  the  '<  Protestant  Joiner ;'V  <<Zekiel  and 
Ephraim ;" ^' Papist  in  Masquerade;"  <<  Answer  Jto  the 
Second  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor ;"  **  Considera-^' 
tions  on  lord  Russers  Speech."  All  these  were  printed  in 
4to.  "  History  of  the  Plot;"  "  Caveat  to  the  Cavaliers;" 
^*  Plea  for  the  Caveat  and  its  Author."  These  were  in  folio* 
•^His  translations  were,  **Josephus*s  Works,"  bis  best 
performance:  *^ Cicero's  Offices;"  ^'Senecsa's  Morals;" 
'<  Erasmus's  Colloquies ;"  '<  .£sop's  Fables ;"  '<  Quevedo's 
Visions;"  ^' Bona's  Guide  to  Eternity;"  and '* Five  Let- 
ters from  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier."  Besides  these^  he  wrote 
several  news- papers,  and  occasional  pieces. 

Mr.  Granger  has  very  justly  remarked  that  L'  Estrange 
was  one  of  the  great  corrupters  of  the  English  language, 
and  he  might  have  added,  exhibits  one  of  the  worst  models 
of  poUticat  controversy.  He  had,  however,  often  to  con- 
tend with  men  whose  language  was  equally  vulgar  and  in- 
temperate; and  having  at  all  times  more  zeal  than  judg- 
ment, we  can  but  just  discover  real  talents  in  a  vast  mass 
of  declamation,  which  few  will  now  have  patience  to  ex- 
amine. His  newspapers,  ahd  some  of  his  political  pieces,, 
may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  for  the  information 
they  contain,  and  the  many  traits  of  characters  and  man- 
ners which  they  exhibit ;  but  a  cautious  reader  will  find  it 
*  often  necessary  to  verify  his  reports  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence. Coarse,  virulent,  and  abusive  writers  have  some« 
times  been  thought  necessary  to  tbe  support  of  political 
parties^  and  the  present  age  is  not  without  them ;  but  such 
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*neto  leave  no  impression  of  respect  on  the  minds  e?en  of 
tJ|6se  who  employ  them,  and  are  generally  condemned  as 
n     "ercenary  toors  of  a  party.     In  the  character  of  sir 
itoger  L' Estrange  we  see  not  much  to  distinguish  him  from 
this  class  of  writers,  except  that  he  sometimes  discovers  a 
*^°ui  °^_*'*«'  e'egance,  and  perspicuity,   and  might 
prowtoly  have  displayed  these  qualities  more  frequently 
Had  be  not  written  more  from  passion  than  reflection.     It 
■»y  be  added  too,  that  he  was  mote  consistent  than  some 
ot  bia  successors  ;  and  being  the  first  who  regularly  "  en- 
mted  himself  under  the  banners  of  a  party  for  pay,  he 
tought  for  the  cause  through  right  and  wrong  for  upwards 
ot  forty  campaigns."    This  intrepidity  gained    him  the 
esteem  of  Cromwell  himself,  and  the  papers  which  be  wrote 
even  just  before  the  revolution,  with  almost  a  rope  about 
hia  neck,  have  the  same  character  of  perseverance. 
■     He  had  a  brother,  Hammond  UEstranoe,  who  wrote  a 
learned  wonk  entitled  "  The  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices," 
and  a      Life  of  Charles  I."     Of  him  we  find  no  memoes 
worth  transcribing.— In  1760  sir  Heniy  L'Estrange,  hart. 

I  ^TmvM?  i'fi*^''^  "•*•*  •»'"  *^«  »i^«  became  extinct' 
LETHIEULLIER  (Smart,  esq.)  gentleman-commoner 
of  Tnniy  college,  Oxford,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Lethieullier,  esq.  of  Aldersbrook,  in  Essex,  where  he  had 
»  noble  collection  of  MSS.  choice  books,  medals,  and  na- 
tural curiosities^  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels 
through  France,  July,  and  Germany.  His  father  dyinir 
Jan.  1,  1736-7,  and  his  elder  brother  being  dead  before, 
be  became  heir  to  the  paternal  estates,  which  were  very 
considerable.     He  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  in  July  1724.    He 

Z-r  'if^'  /'J/''^:^'  ^'"S'"*''  daughter  of  William 
f? '7?fio^'  !5  ^r'^*'*^'  '"  B^rJ-Wre;  but  died  Aug. 
27,  1760,  aged  fifty-mne,  without  issue.     He  was  sul- 

Ti-  u"u  **.','  ?**""'  *°  «•'•«•• !»«  bad  added  the  manor 
of  Birch-hall  in  Theydon  Bois.  by  Mary,  only  daugS 

Illt.„T'"n  "'''**; ^''*o''"  LethieulUer,  LL.D.  fellfwtf 
All  Souls  allege,  F.  A.  S.  and  counsellor  at  law,  who  died 
the  year  before  h.m.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  • 
polite  gentleman,  and  universally  esteemed  by  aU  the 
lear^d  men  of  hi,  time.     Some  paper,  of  hi.  aJe  printS 

"si  iT'H-rU'  ""*  Arch«obgia.  I.  p.  26,  «,  7S, 
75  ,  il.  291.     His  library  was  sold  by  auction,  1760. 

.— wvDf  er.— jscbard's  fliit.  of  CQKfiiiid.<^LUerai7  Mtf  tziM  for  1758 
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The  foH«wiDg  eloge  was  wiitteii  by  the  late  Mr.  CoDio* 
ton  immediately  after  ibedeatb  of  Mr.  LethieuUier :  **  He 
was  descended  from  ao  ancient  family  from  France  in  time 
of  peiaecution,  and  a  gentleman  every  way  eminent  for  bis 
excellent  endowments.  His  desire  to  improve  in  the  civil 
and  natural  history  of  his  country  led  him  to  visit  all  partf 
of  it;  tbe  itineraries  in  his  library,  and  the  discoveries  he 
made  relating  to  its  antiquities,  with  drawings  of  every 
thing  remarkable,  are  evidences  of  bis  great  application  to 
rescue  so  many  ancient  remains  from  mouldering  into  obli* 
vion.  His  happy  turn  of  mind  was  not  confined  solely  to 
antiquities,  but  in  these  journeys  he  was  indefotigable  in 
collecting  all  the  variety  of  English  fossils,  with  a  view  to 
investigate  tbeir  origin :  this  great  collection,  which  excds 
most  otheffB,  is  deposited  in  two  large  cabinets,  disposed 
under  tbeir  proper  classes.  Tbe  most  rare  are  elegantly 
drawn,  and  described  in  a  folio  book,  with  his  observations 
dn  them.  As  tbe  variety  of  ancient  marbles  had  engaged 
bis  attention,  and  be  found  so  liule  said  of  them  with  re- 
spect to  their  natural  histoiy,  it  was  one  of  bis  motives,  in 
visiting  Italyi  to  furnish  himself  with  such  materials  as  be 
was  able  to  procure  firom  books,  and  learned  men,  relating 
to  them.  He  collected  specimens  of  the  most  curious,  and 
had  drawings,  finely  painted,  of  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  uiarbles ;  they  are  bound  up  in  a 
folio  volume,  with  all  tbe  observations  he  could  gather  re* 
lating  to  tbeir  natural  history  and  antiquity.  His  cabinet 
of  medals,  his  collection  of  antiquities  of  various  kinds, 
and  most  elegant  books  of  the  finest  engravings,  are  in* 
stances  of  tbe  fine  taste  with  which  he  has  enriched  his 
library  and  cabinet  with  tbe  spoils  of  Italy.  This  short  but 
imperfect  memoir  is  candidly  offered  as  a  tribute  due  to  a 
long  friendship..  It  is  wished  it  may  excite  an  abler  pen 
to  do  more  justice  to  tbe  memory  of  this  great  and  good 
man.  But  it  is  humbly  hoped  that  these  hints  will  be  ac- 
cepted not  only  as  a  testimony  of  respect,  but  may  also 
inform  an  inquisitive  genius  in  these  branches  of  science 
where  he  may  be  assisted  with  such  valuable  materials  for 
tbe  prosecution  of  his  future  studies.** 
.  |lis  cousin.  Colonel  Willum  Lethieullibr,  who  was 
also  F.  A.  S.  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought  over  a  very 
perfect  mummy,  now  in  tbe  British  museum,  with  most  of 
tbe  coloners  collections,  the  rest  having  been  in  Mrn 
Smart  LethieulUer^s  bandAi    A  committee  of  the  trustees 
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waited  on  the  coloners  executors,  Feb.  29|  1756|  tore- 
turn  thanks  for  the  vAlttable  legacy  of  a  fine  mnmoiy,  and 
a  curious  collection  of  English  antiquities.  On  this  occa- 
sion Pitt  Lethienllier,  esq,  nephew  to  the  cc^nel,  pre- 
sented  them  with  soTerai  antiquities,  which  he  himself  had 
collected  during  his  residence  at  Grand  Cairo. ' 

LETI  (Gre60RY)|  a  voluminous  writer  of  history,  was 
born  at  MilaA,  May  29, 1 630,  of  a  family  once  of  consider- 
able distinction  at  Bobgna.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  was  induced  to  make  open  profession  of  the 
protestant  religion  at  Lausanne  in  1657.  This  so  pleased 
Gnerin,  an  eminent  physician,  with  whom  he  lodged,  that 
he  gave  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife ;  and  Leti,  settling  at 
Geneva  in  1660,  passed  nearly  twenty  years  in  that  city 
employed'  on  many  of  his  publications.  In  1674,  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  was  presented  to  him,  which  had  never 
before  been  granted  to  any  stranger.  Five  years  after  hie 
went  to  France,  and  in  1680,  to  England,  where  he  was 
very  graciously  received  by  Charles  IL  ;  received  a  large 
present  in  money,  and  was  promised  the  place  of  histo- 
riograpber.  On  this  he  wrote  his  *'  Teatro  Britanntco,*'  a 
history  of  England ;  but,  this  work  displeasing  the  court, 
he  was  ordered  to  q«it  the  kingdom.  Leti  then  went  to 
Amsterdam,  had  the  office  of  historiographer  in  that  city, 
and  died  suddenly  June  9,  1701,  aged  seventy-one.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  tells  us  in  his  ^<  Belgic 
Theatre/'  that  three  days  in  the  week  he  spent  twelve  houra 
in  writing,  and  six  hours  the  other  three  days ;  whence  the 
number  of  his  works  is  prodigious.  The  greatest  part  are 
written  in  [talian ;  among  which  are,  '^  The  Nepotism  of 
Rome,'^  2  vols.  l2mo;  *^  The  Universal  Monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV."  2  vols.  1 2mo ;  "  The  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V."  in 
Italian,  Amsterdam,  1721,  3  vols.  12mo,  plates;  in  French, 
4to,  or  2  vols.  12mo ;  and  in  English  by  Farneworth.  **  The 
Life  of  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,"  6  vols.  1 2mo ;  <'  Of  Charles 
y."  Amsterdam,  1730,  4  vols.  12mo;  <<  Of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,** Amsterdam,  1741,  2  vols.  I2mo,  plates;  *^  History 
of  Cromwell,*'  1703,  2  vols.  12mo,  plates;  '-  Life  of  Gi- 
ron,  duke  d*Ossone,**  3  vols.  12mo ;  <<The  French  Theatre,** 
7  vols.  4to,  a  bad  work ;  <<  The  Belgic  Theatre,*'  2  vds. 
4to,  equally  bad ;  <<  The  British  Theatre,  or  History  of 

I  Nichols's  Bowyer.-»LyiOM't  EaTirons,  toI.  IV. 
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England/*  Amsterdam,  1684,  5  vols.  12mo ;  in  which  theie 
is  a  capital  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  for  this 
work  that  he  was  sent  out  of  England.  **  L*Iulia  regnante/' 
4  vols.  12mo;  <<  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Germany/* 
4  vols.  4to ;  « The  Cardinalism  of  the  Holy  Chorcb,''  S 
vols.  12mo,  a  violent  satire ;  <^  History  of  Geneva,"  5  vols. 
12mo;  ^<The  just  balance  in  which  are  weighed  all  the 
maxims  of  Rome,  and  the  actions  of  the  living  cardinals/' 
4  vols.  12mo;  <^  The  Historical  Ceremonial/'  6  vols.  12iaa; 
**  Political  Dialogues  on  the  means  used  by  the  Italian  Re- 
publics for  their  preservation/'  2  vols.  12mo;  "  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Patriotic  virtues/'  2  vols.  8vo ;  *^  Fame  jealous  of 
Fortune ;  a  panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.*'  4to  ;  "  A  Poem  on 
the  enterprize  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  England/'  1695, 
folio;  "  An  Eulogy  on  Hunting/'  12mo  ;  "  Letters/'  I  vol. 
12mo;  "The  Itinerary  of  the  Court  of  Rome/'  3  vols. 
8to  ;  "  History  of  the  House  of  Saxony/'  4  vol;).  4to ; 
•^  History  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg/'  4  vols.  4to ;  **The 
slaughter  of  the  Innocent  reformed/'  4to  ;  "The  Ruins  of 
the  Apostolical  See/'  1672, 12mo,  &c.  Although  M.  leClerc, 
his  son-in4aw,  has  mentioned  him  with  high  encomiums, 
we  know  few  writers  of  history  who  are  less  to  be  depended 
on,  having  debased  all  his  productions  with  fable.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  credit  to  him  unless  his  facts  can  be  sup- 
ported by  other  authority.  He,  on  some  occasions,  assumes 
all  the  dignity  of  conceited  ignorance,  and  relates  his  fic«- 
tions  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  vain  man,  who  thinks  ha, 
cannot  be  contradicted.  His  aim  indeed  was  to  please  ra- 
ther than  instruct,  and  he  has,  with  his  anecdotes,  fre- 
quently amused  and  misled  his  readers.  We  know  few 
more  amusing  works  than  his  "  Life  of  pope  Sixtua  V^' 
Granger,  whose  chfiracter  of  him  we  have  partly  adopted, 
relates  that  Leti  being  one  day  at  Charles  Il.'s  levee,  the 
king  said  to  him,  "  Leti,  I  hear  you  are  writing  the  history 
of  the  court  of  England."  "  Sir/'  said  he,  "  I  have  been 
for  some  time  preparing  materials  for  such  a  history.'* 
"  Take  care,"  said  the  king,  "  that  your  work  give  no  of«^ 
fence."  "  Sir/'  replied  Leti|  "  I  will  do  what  1  can ;  but 
if  a  man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  be  would  scarce  be  able 
to  avoid  giving  some  offence."  "  Why  then,"  rejoined  the. 
king,  "  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  write  proverbs,  not  bi^^ 
tories."  * 

^  Moreri— NioertDy  Tolt.  II.  and  X.-«Geii.  Diet.— Granger,  toI.  XV. 
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LEUCIPPUS,  a  philosopher  of  considerable  eminence 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C*  the  first  propagator  of  the  sys* 
Item  of  atoms,  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  has  writ* 
ten  his  life, .  to  have  been  a  native  of  Elea.     He  wa»  a  dis* 
ciple  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  philosopher.     Dissatisfied  with 
the  attempts  of  former  philosophers  to  account  for  the  na* 
Cure  and  origin  of  the  universe  metapfaiysicaUyy  Leucippus, 
and  his  follower  Democritus,  determined  to  restore  the 
alliance  between  reason  and  the  senses,  which  metapby* 
sical  subtleties  had  dissolved,  by  introducing  the  doctrine 
pf  indivisible  atoms,  possessing  within  themselves  a  prin- 
ciple, of  motion;  and  although  several  other  philosophers, 
before  their  time,  had  considered  matter  as  divisible  into 
indefinitely    small  particles,    Leucippus  and   Democritus 
were  the  first  who  taught,  that  these  particles  wece  brigi- 
nally  destitute  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the. atomic 
system  of  philosophy.     They  looked  upon  the  qualities^ 
ivhich  preceding  philosophers  had  ascribed  to  matter,  as 
the  mere  creatures  of  abstraction  ;  and  they  determined  to 
fLdqx'u  nothing  into  their  system,  which  they  could  not  esta* 
jblish  upon  the  sure  testimony  of  the  senses.    They  were 
also  of  opinion,  that  both   the  Eleatic  philosophers,  and 
thase  of  other  sects,  had  unnecessarily  encumbered  their 
respective  systems,  by  assigning  some  external  or  internal 
cause  of  motion,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  discovered  by  the 
senses.    They  therefore  resolved  to  reject  all  metaphysical 
principles,  and,  in  their  explanation  of  the  phenomeqa  of 
nature,  to  proceed  upon  no  other  ground  than  the  seusi- 
1>le  and  mechanical  properties  of  bodies.     By  the  help  of 
the  internal  principle  of  motion,  which  they  attributed  to 
the  indivisible  particles  of  matter,  they  made  a  feeble  and 
fanciful  effort  to  account  for  the  production  of  all  natural 
bodies  from  physical  causes,  without  the  intervention  of 
Deity.     But,  whether  they  meant  entirely  to  discard  the 
potion  of  a  divine  nature  from  the  universe,  is  uncertain. 
This  first  idea  of  the  atomic  system  was  improved  by  De« 
mocritus,  SM)d  afterwards  carried  to  all  the  perfection  which 
a  system  so  fundamentally  defective  would  admit  of,  by 
^picjunis.    The  following  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  Leu- 
fcippus  will  exhibit  the  infant  state  of  the  atomic  philosophy^' 
gnd  at  the  s^gne  tipae  sufficiently  expose  iu  absurdity. 

The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part  a  pUHitm^  and 
in  part  a  vacuum.    The  pUnum  contains  innumerable  cor* 
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piisolet  or  stenifly  of  various  figores,  which  fidling  into  the 
maeuumf  struck  against  each  other;  and  hence  arose  a 
variety  of  curvilinear  motions,  which  contiuued  till,  ak 
length,  atoms  of  similar  forms  met  together,  and  bodies 
were  produced.  The  primary  atoms  being  specificaily  of 
equal  weight,  and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  mul- 
titude, to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior 
parts  of  th^  vacuum,  whilst  the  larger,  entangling  them- 
selves,  formed  a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its 
eentre,  and  which  included,  within  itself  all  kinds  of  bodies* 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  perpetual 
9Qcession  of  particles  trom  the  surrounding  shell,  till  at 
last  the  earth  was  formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spheri- 
cal shell  was  continually  supplied  with  new  bodies,  which, 
in  its  revolution,  is  gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the 
particles  thus  collected  in  the  spherical  shell,  some  in  their 
combination  formed  humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circular 
pu)tioo,  gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited^ 
and  became  stars.  The  sun  was  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell;  and  the  moon,  in 
ks  interior  surface.  In  this  manner  the  world  was  formed ; 
aad  by  an  inversion  oi  the  process,  it  will  at  length  be 
dissolved.' 

LEUNCLAVIU8,  or  LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  a  na- 
live  of  Amelbruo  in  Westphalia,  descended  (ram  a  noble 
&mily,  was  born  about  1533.  He  visited  almost  all  the 
Buropean  courts,  and,  during  his  stay  in  Turkey,  collected 
auch  excellent  materials  for  an  Ottoman  history,  that  the 
public  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  best  information  re- 
specting that  empire.  His  knowledge  pf  law,  as  well  as  of 
the  learned  languages,  enabled  him  also  to  succeed  in 
translating  the  **  Abridgment  of  the  Basilica,*'  1 596,  9 
vols  folio.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
translatora  which  Germany  has  produced.  He  died  June 
1593,  at  Vienna,  aged  sixty.  His  works  are,  *'  The  Mus- 
sulman History,*'  159),  folio,  Latin;  <*  Annals  of  the  Otto* 
man  Sultans,"  folio^  which  he  translated  into  Latin,  from 
the  translation  made  of  it,  by  John  Gaudier,  otherwise 
Spiegel,  from  Turkish  into  German.  The  supplement  to 
these  Annals  he  continued  to  15S8,  under  the  title  of 
'*  Pandects  Turcica."  These  two  vmrks  may  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Chaleondyles,  printed  at  the  Louvre.    He  wrote 
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also  ^<  Cominentetio  de  Mosoorum  bellid  mdretuns  fimtimw 
gestb,^*  in  the  coUectioti  of  Polish  bistorians  by  Pistoriu^ 
Basily  1591,  3  vols,  folio;  and  Latin  translations  of  Xeno- 
phon,  Zozioans,  Constantino  Manasses,  Micbael  Glyca^ 

LEUSDEN  (John),  an  eminent  oriental  and  classical 
scholari  was  born  at  Utrecht,  April  26,  1624,  of  reputable 
parents,  who  died  when  be  was  very  yonng.  He  studied 
at  the  schools  and  university  of  Utrecht,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  in  1647.  To  his  philosophical  course, 
be  then  added  the  study  of  theology,  and  particularly  the 
oriental  languages,  in  which  he  made  great  proficiency. 
In  1649,  he  was  admitted  among  the  number  of  candidate^ 
for  the  ministry,  and  then  went  to  Amsterdam  to  acquire 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the 
Jewish  customs,  availing  himself  of  the  instructions  of  two 
learned  Jews,  one  of  whom,  being  an  Arabian,  gave  him  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  adding  that  language  to  his  stock. 
On  his  return  to  Utrecht  in  January  1650,  he  was  licensed 
to  teach  the  oriental  languages,  an  honour  which  induced 
him  to  return  once  more  to  Amsterdam,  to  study  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Rabbins.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  cu- 
rators of  the  university  of  Utrecht  appointed  him  professor 
extraordinary  of  Hebrew.  He  was  required  to  give  only 
two  lectures  per  week,  which,  however,  he  increased  to 
three,  and  included  the  oriental  languages  and  theology ; 
and  when  he  received  a  call  to  a  congregation  in  Flanders; 
the  curators  of  the  university,  unwilling  to  part  with  a  mail 
of  such  ability,  promoted  him  to  the  chair  of  professor  in 
ordinary,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  In  1658 
he  travelled  through  the  Palatinate  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  afterwards  visited  Prance  and  England.  On  his  return 
he  married,  and  bad  a  numerous  family.  Three  of  hfs 
sons  attained  considerable  eminence,  Rodolph  as  a  phy-^ 
sician,  John  William  as  a  counsellor  and  burgomaster,  and 
James  as  a  divine.  After  long  enjo3rtng  a  good  state  of 
health,  the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise,  be  was  at- 
tacked by  the  nephritic  colic,  which,  after  totmenting  him 
Ibr  some  weeks,  occasioned  his  death,  Sept.  30,  1 699,  in 
Ms  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  a  man  of  a  frank,  liberal 
temper,  and  benevolent;  he  was  very  kind  to  foreign 
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stqdeots,  particularly  those  from  Hungry,  and  used  to  b« 
called  (tie  Father  of  the  Hungarians.  His  oianoer  of  teach- 
ing iVcis  clear  and  roetbodical ;  and  by  that,  and  a  strict  fjlis* 
^iplitie,  be  produced  many  eminent  scholars. 

Leusden,  as  far  as  we  know,  published  very  little  that 
vas  original;  but  as  a  critical  editor,  be  is  entitled  to  high 
coa»meudation  for  skill  and  accuracy,  and  many  of  bis 
publications  are  well  known  in  this  country.  Among  these 
we  may  notice,  1.  *<  Philologus  Hebrasus/'  Utrecht,  1652, 
4to,  twice  reprinted.  2.  '<  Jonas  ittustratus  Heb.  ChaU 
et  Latin*''  &c.  ibid.  1656,  1692,  Svo.  3.  '<  Joel  ex^ 
plicatus  per  paraphrasim  Chaldaicam,"  ibid.  1657,  3va, 
The  book  of  Obadiah  is  added  to  this.  4.  ^^  PhiloiogU^ 
Hebreo-mixtus,  una  cum  spicilegio  Philologico,"  con-* 
tain^ng  T^riou^  critical  dissertatioixs,  ibid.  1663,  Leyden, 
1 682,  and  1699,  4to.  S.  "  Onomasticum  Sacrum,''  ai| 
explanation  of  all  the  names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,  ibid.  |665,  and  16S4,  8vo.  Crenius  notices  a  sin- 
gular mistake  of  his,  making  Bf  mice  the  nao^e  of  a  man* 
6.  <'  Psalterium  (lebraeum,"  Amst.  1666,  Svo.  7.  **  Biblii^ 
Uebrsa,"  Amst-  1667,  2  vols.  8vo.  8.  "  Clavis  Grapc9( 
Npv.  Test."  1672,  8vo.  9.  "  Nov.  Test  Grsecum,'* 
Utrecht,  1675,  l^mo,  repeatedly  printed,  and  well  known 
in  this  country.  IQ.  ^*  Ver^ip  Septuaginta  Interpretum,'* 
Amst.  1683.  11.  ^^  Lexicon  novum  Hebrso-Latiniim,"  ii^ 
the  manner  of  Schreveiiiis,  Utrecht,  1687,  dyo^  ]2«  A^ 
edition  of  *^  Pool's  Synopsis,'^  ibid.  5  vols.  fol. ;  i^n  editipi\ 
pf  Bochart's  worlds,  and  another  of  Ligbtfopt's.^ 

L£UW£NflO£K  (Ant^qny),  a  celel^rated  Dutph  phin 
losopUer,  was  born  at  Delft,  in  1632  ;  ^ nd  acquired  a  great: 
reputation  throughout  all  Europe,  by  bis  expericpen.ts  ap4 
discoveries  in  natural  history,  by  means  of  tli.^  microscope* 
He  particularly  excelled  in  makmg  glasses  fqr  microscope^ 
and  spectacles ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  li- 
terary societies  of  Europe;  to  whom  he  sen^  many  me.^ 
moirs.  Those  in*  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  i^ 
the  Paris  Memoirs,  extend  through  many  yolu^ies;  the 
former  were  extracted  and  published  a(  Leyden  in  1722. 
He  died  in  1723,  at  ninety -one  years  of  age.  His  Select 
Works  have  lately  been  translated  into  English  from  the 
Dutch  and  Latin  editions  published  by  the  author,  by  Mr^ 
Samuel  Hoole,  1798 — 1800,  3  parts  4to.' 
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LEVER  (Sir  Ashton),  the  founder  of  a  valuable  mu- 
teum,  was  the  son  of  sir  D'Arcy  Lever  of  Alkington,  near 
Manchester.  He  finished  his  education  at  Corpus  Cbristi 
college,  Oxford ;  and  on  leaving  the  university  went  to 
reside  with  his  mother,  and  afterwards  settled  at  his  fa- 
.mily-seat,  which  he  rendered  fomous  by  the  best  aviary  in 
the  kingdom.  He  next  extended  his  views  to  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  and  became  at  length  possessed  of  one  of 
the  finest  museums  in  the  world,  sparing  no  expence  in 
procuring  specimens  from  the  most  distant  regions.  This 
was  removed  to  London  about  1775,  and  opened  for  the 
public  in  Leicester-bouse,  Leicester-square ;  but  for  want 
of  suitable  patronage,  sir  Ashton  was  in  1785  obUged  to 
dispose  of  it  by  way  of  lottery,  to  bis  very  great  loss.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  built  rooms  on  the 
iSurrey  side  of  Black-friars  bridge  for  its  reception,  and 
jdid  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render  it  interesting  to  the 
public,  but  after  some  yearS)  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  it 
by  auction^  when  the  whole  of  the  articles  were  dispersed, 
jSir  Ashton  died  in  1788,  of  an  apoplectic  atuck  while  sit« 
ting  with  the  other  magistrates  at  Manchester.' 

LEVER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Little  Lever,  in  Lancashire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  after  taking  his  degrees^ 
he  was  chosen  fellow,  and  then  master  of  St.  John's  coU 
lege,  fie  was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest  in  1550, 
by  bishop  Ridley,  and  became  a  most  eloquent  and  po* 
pular  preacher  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward.  He  is,  in«> 
deed,  on  his  monument  called  by  way  of  distinction, 
*^  preacher  to  king  Edward.**  Under  his  mastership  St. 
John^s  college  greatly  flourished,  and  in  it  the  reforma- 
tion gained  so  much  ground,  that  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  be  and  twenty -four  of  the  fel« 
lows  resigned  their  preferments.  Mr.  Lever  went  abroad, 
and  resided  with  the  other  exiles  for  religion  at  Francfort, 
where  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compose  the  differences 
which  arose  among  them  respecting  church  discipline  and 
the  habits.  He  resided  also  for  some  time  in  Switzerland, 
at  a  place  called  Arrow,  where  he  was  pastor  to  a  congre* 
gation  of  English  exiles«  Here  he  became  so  much  a  fa- 
vourer of  Calvin's  opinions,  as  to  be  considered,  on  his 
return  to  England,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  who 
ppposed  the  English  church-establishment.    The  indiscreet 
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conduct  of  some  of  them  soon  mad^  the  whole  obnoxions 
to  government ;  and  uniformity  being  strictly  pressed,  Mr. 
Lever  suffered  among  others,  being  convenea  before  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. Many  of  the  cooler  churchmen  thought  him 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and  not  for- 
ward in  opposing  the  received  opinions.  Bernard  Gilpiri, 
his  intimate  friend,  was  among  those  who  pitied,  and  ex- 
pressed his  usual  regard  for  him.  His  prefermenu  were 
a  prebend  of  Durham,  and  the  mastership  of  Sberburn 
hospital ;  Strype  mentions  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry, 
but  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  matter.  He  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  to  retain  the  mastership  of  the  hos^- 
pital,  where  he  died  in  July  1577,  and  was  buried  in  its 
ebapel.  Baker  in  his  MS  collections  gives  a  very  high 
character  of  him  as  a  preacher.  **  In  the  days  of  king 
Edward,  when  otliers  were  striving  for  preferment,  no  riraan 
Was  more  vehement,  or  more  galling  in  his  sermons,  against 
ihe  waste  of  cborch  revenues,  and  other  prevailing  cor* 
ruptions  of  the  court ;  which  occasioned  bisliiop  Ridley  Co 
rank  him  with  Latimer  and  Knox.  He  was  a  man  of  as 
much  natural  probity  and  blunt  native  honesty  as  his  col- 
lege ever  bred ;  a  man  without  guile  and  artifice ;  who 
never  made  suit  to  any  patron,  or  for  any  preferment;  one 
that  had  the  spirit  of  Hugh  Latimer.  No  one  can  read 
his  sermons  without  imagining  he  has  something  before 
him  of  Latimer  or  Luther.  Though  his  sermons  are  bold 
mttd  daring,  and  full  of  rebuke,  it  was  his  preaching  that 
got  him  his  preferment.  His  rebuking  the  courtiers  made 
them  afipaid  of  him,  and  procured  him  reverence  from  the 
king.  He  was  one  of  the  best  masters  of  his  college,  as 
weH  as  one  of  the  best  men  the  college  ever  bred."  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  mastership'  of  his  hospital  by  his  bro* 
tber  Ralph,  whom  some  rank  as  a  puritan,  although  his 
title  seems  doubtful.  He  was  however,  of  less  reputation 
than  his  brother.  Mr.  Thomas  Lever^s  printed  works  are 
a  few  ^*  Sermons,**  which,  like  Latimer^s,  contain  many  par- 
ticulars of  the  manners  of  the  times  ;'  and  three  treatises 
^  The  right  way  from  the  danger  of  sfn  and  vengeance  in 
this  wicked  world,**  1575;  a  <<  Commentary  on  the  Lord*a 
Prayer ;"  and  «  The  Path-way  to  Christ.** » 

.  1  Slrype^s  Cnsmer,  p.  16S,  34(K  — PAk«r»  Sll,  843,  975— and  Orindal, 
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LEVESdUE  (Petee  Chael£9)i  a  karoed  French  wrU 
ter»  who  spent  a  long  life  io  the  atudy  of  history  and  ge- 
neral literature,  was  born  at  Paris,  March  28,  173^.  Of 
his  private  life  we  have  no  account ;  and  our  authority 
apologizes  for  this  by  assuring  us  that  it  contained  none  of 
those  incidents  that  are  interesting  in  biography,  and  that 
he  was  known  only  by  his  numerous  publications.  He 
was,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  professor  of  norala 
and  history  in  the  college  of  France,  a  oieniber  of  the  oU 
academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  a  member  of  the 
institute  of  the  class  of  ancient  history,  and  a  knight  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  12,  1812, 
leaving  the  following  proofs  of  his  talents  and  industry. 
1.  '*  Le  reves  d'Aristobule,  philosopbe  Grec,  suivis  d'ua 
abreg£  de  la  vie  de  Formose,  philosopbe  Fran^ais,"  Paris, 
1761,  12mo.  2.  ^*  Choix  de  poesies  de  Petrarque,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  1774,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1787,  2 
vols.  12mo.  This  translation  is  faithful,  but  wants  the 
apirit  and  graces  of  the  original.  3.  **  L'homme  moral," 
Amst.  1775,  a  work  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  written  at  Petersburgh,  for  the  use  of 
the  Russian  youth.  Its  object  seems  to  be  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  man  in  the  savage  and  social  state,  and  during  all 
the  modifications  of  the  latter ;  and  its  contents  are  a  se- 
ries of  remarks  on  all  subjects  connected  with  happiness, 
not  always  profound,  but  often  striking,  lively,  and  agree- 
able. From  its  being  printed  oftener  in  Holland  than  in 
France,  it  is  probable  that  this  work,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing, was  written  with  more  freedom  of  sentiment  than  was 
then  agreeable.  4.  "  L'homme  peasant,  ou  Essai  sur 
rhistoire  de  Tesprit  huroaiii,'*  Amst.  1779,  12mo.  5. 
^<  Histoirede  Russie,*'  Paris,  1785,  5  vols.  l2mo.  This 
is  esteemed  a  very  accurate  sketch  of  Russian  history ; 
and  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  6.  ^'  Histoire  des  diSerens 
peuples  soumis  k  la  domination  des  Russes,*'  2  vols.  Both 
were  reprinted  in  1800,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Catherine,  8  vols.  8vo.  In  this  last,  he  offers 
a  very  able  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  that  empress  in 
the  early  part  of  her  reign.  7.  *'  Eloge  historique  de 
Tabb^  Mably,"  Paris,  1787,  8vo.  This  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  8.  «  La 
France  sous  les  cinq  premier  Valois,"  Paris,  1788,  4  vols. 
12mo.  9.  **  Dictionnaire  des  arts,  de  peinture,  sculpture, 
etgravure,'*  Paris,  1792,  5  vols.  8vo.     He  compiled  this 
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dictionary  in  conjunction  with  Watelet,  to  whom  our  aa-« 
tfaority  attributes  the  principal  merit  of  it.  10.  A  trang^ 
lation,  highly  praised,  of  **  Thucydides,"  Paris,  1795,  4 
Tols.  4to.  Levesque  also  contributed  various  essays  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  institute,  and  wrote  many  of  the  articles  in 
that  collection  of  the  ancient  moralists  which  was  published 
by  Didot  and  Debure.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  pub- 
lished '<  L'etude  de  Pbistoire  de  la  Grece/^  4  vols.  8vo; 
not,  as  is  said,  a  learned  work,  but  a  popuhir  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  history.* 

LEVI  (David),  a  learned  Jew,  and  zealous  defender 
of  the  opinions  of  that  people,  was  born  in  London  in 
1740,  and  after  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker, 
settled  in  that  business ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  it,  com« 
menced  hat-dresser ;  and  in  this  new  profession,  though 
surrounded  with  domestic  cares,  still  finding  time  for 
study,  produced  a  volume  on  the  **  Rites  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,*'  1783,  8vo.  He  next  published  **  Lingua 
Sacra,'*  3  vols.  8vo,  containing  an  Hebrew  Grammar  with 
points,  clearly  explained  in  English,  and  a  complete  He*^ 
brew- English  Dictionary,  which  came  out  in  numbers, 
1785 — 1789.  This  performance,  though  by  no  means  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind  that  might  be  produced,  is  a  great 
instance  of  industry  and  perseverance  in  a  person  who  was 
confined  all  the  time  to  a  mechanical  business  to  supply 
domestic  wants.  In  1787  be  published  his  first  '*  Letters 
to  Dr.  Priestley,"  in  answer  to  his  "  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Jews,'*  inviting  them  to  an  amicable  discussion  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which  he  ^says,  **  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  Jew  by  choice,  and  not 
because  I  was  born  a  Jew  ;  far  from  it ;  for  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  every  person  endowed  with  ratiocination  ought 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  a  just 
ground  of  his  faith,  as  far  as  human  evidence  can  go." 
In  1 789  he  published  his  second  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Priest- 
ley," and  also  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth,'* in  answer  to  his  one  great  argument  in  favour  of 
Christianity  from  a  single  prophecy ;  2.  to  Mr.  Bicheno ; 
3.  to  Dr.  Krauter ;  4.  to  Mr.  Swain  ;  5.  to  Anti-Socinus, 
alias  Anselm  Bailey;  occasioned  by  their  Remarks  on  his 
first  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley.     In  this  year  he  published  the 

Pentateuch,  in  Hebrew  and  English,"  with  a  translation 
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of  the  nbte^of  Lion  Socsmaan,  fthd  the  613  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  hw^  according  to  Maimonides.     At  the  end 
of  the  same  year,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  he  undertook  to  trans- 
late their  prayers  from  Hebrew  into  English ;  which  he 
accomplished  in  four  years  (though  confined  to  his  bed  by 
iilness  twenty-seven  weeks),  the  last  of  sijc  volumes  ap-> 
pearing  in  1793.     The  first  volume  of  his  **  Dissertations 
on  the  Prophecies'*  was  also  published  in  1793 ;  and  in 
1794  his  Translation  pf  the  Service  for  the  two  first  Nights 
of  the  Passover,  as  observed  by  all  the  Jews  at  this  day,- 
in  Hebrew  and  English.     In  1795  he  published  **  Letters 
to  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  M.  P.  in  answer  to  his  Tes- 
timony of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Prophecies  of  Richard 
Brothers,  and  his  pretended  mission  to  recall  the  Jews.'* 
A  second  volume  of  his  *^  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies** 
appeared  in   1796,  which  he  intended  to  complete  in  six 
volumes;  and  of  which,  in  May  1797,  more  than  half  of 
the  third  volume  was  printed.     In  the  beginning  of  1797 
he  published  a  ^*  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament,''  in  a  se- 
ries of  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine,  in  answer  to 
his^  Age  of  Reason,  part  II.     For  the  German  Jews  he 
translated  their  Festival  Prayers,  as  he  had  done  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  6  v6ls.  8vo;  a  labour  of  four  years. 
By  all  the  synagogues  in  London  Mr.  Levi  was  regularly* 
employed  to  translate  the  prayers  composed  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  as  those  usedi  during  the  king's  illness  in 
1788,  and  the  thanksgiving  in  1789;  with  various  others 
for  the  use  of  the  several  synagogues.     He  wrote  also  a 
sacred  ode  in  Hebrew,  1795,  on  the  king's  escape  from 
assassination.     On  Nov.  14,  1798,  he  had  a  violent  stroke 
of  the  palsy,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  hand.     He  died  in  July  1799,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Jews'  burial-ground 
near  BethnaUgreen,  with  a  Hebrew  epitaph,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation — <<  And  David  reposed  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried.     Here  lieth  a  correct  and  prope|r 
person,  of  perfect  carriage,  who  served  the  Lord  all  his 
days,  turned  away  from  evil,  and  was  supported  by  his 
own  industry  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  Rabbi  David  the  son 
of  Mordecai  the  Levite,  of  blessed  memory,  who  departed 
for  the  next  world  on>  the  Sabbath  night,  3d  of  Ab.,  and  ^ 
was  buried  with  good  reputation  on  Monday  the  fourth ; 
the  days  of  bit  life  were  59  years.    May  his  soul  be  en- 
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Toloped  with  Abmhun,  Isaac^  and  Jacob.     Mayoit  dboti 
come  to  the  grave  at  full  age/' ' 

LEVRET  (Andrew),  ao  eminent  French  surgeon  and 
accoucheur,  was  born  in  1703,  and  was  admitted  a  meoaber 
of  the  toyal  academy  of  surgery  at  Paris  in  February  )742. 
Heobtarned  a  high  and  extensive  reputation  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  art  by  the  improvements  which  he  maide  ia 
some  of  the  instruments  necessary  to  be  employed  in  cer- 
tain difficult  cases  (estpecially  the  forceps),  and  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  pupils  whom  he  instructed.     He  was 
employed  and  honoured  with  official  appointments  by  all 
the  female  branches  of  the  royal  family.     He  published 
several  woriis,  which  underwent  various  editions  and  trans- 
IstioDs.'     1 .  "**  ObSiervatioua  sur  les  causes  et  les  accidena 
de  plusieure  accouchedbens  laborieux,^*  Paris,  1747.  To  the 
fourth  edition,  in  1770,  were  added,  \*  Observations  on  the 
lever  of  Roonfadysen.'*    2.  ^*  Observations  sur  la  cure  radi- 
eale  de  plusieurs  polypes  de  la  matrice,  de  la  gorge,  et  da 
ne2,bper^e  par  de  nouveaux  moyens,"  ibid.  1749,  &c* 
3.  **  Suite  des  observati(>ns  sur  les  causes  et  les  accidena 
de.  plusieurs' accOuthemens   laborieux,"    ibid.  1751.     4* 
<'  Explication  de  plusieurs  figures  sur  le  m^chanisme  de  la 
grossesse,  et  de  TaccoQchement,"  ibid.  1752.     5.  <<L*Ari 
des  accouchemetis  d£ihontr6  par  des  principes  de  physique 
et  de  mechanique,**  ibid.  1753,  &c.     6.  *' Essai  sur  Tabus 
des  regies  gerterales,  et  centre  les  pr6jug£s  qui  s*opposeni 
auz  progr^  de  I'art  des  accouchemens,"  ibid.  1766.  This 
author  died  Jan.  22,  1780.* 

LEWIS  (John),  a  learned  English  divine  aad  anti* 
quary^  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Lewis,  wine-cooper^  in 
the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  Bristol,  where  ha  was  born, 
Aug.  29,  1675.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  in  his  in« 
fancy,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather  John  Eyre,  merchant  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire, 
who  instilled  into  his  infant  mind  the  first  principles  of  re- 
ligion. Losing  this  relation,  however,  before  he  was  se* 
ven  years  old,  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the  rev.  Sa^* 
mnel  Conant,  rector  of  Litchet  Matravers  (an  intimate  ac« 
quaintance  of  his  grandfather  Eyre),  and  educated  along 
with  a  nephew  whom  Mr.  Conant  was  preparing  for  a  pub« 
lie  school.    This  was  an  assistance  peculiarly  acceptable 

r  Earop.  Mag.  1799.--49knt.  Maf.  1601.— Lfioiii^  BnTiraM,  fi^ppLvsl* 
*  Diet.  Hilt— ftMt'i  Cydopsdia,  fion  Eloy. 
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lo^Mr.  Lewi&'fl  mother,  who  Appears  to  have  been  left  in 
drcumstauoea  which  were  not  adequate -to  a  liberal,  educa* 
(ion.  After  remaining  with  Mr.  Conant  two  years,  he  was 
placed  undec  the  instruction  of  the  learned  Mr.  John  Moyle^ 
at  the  grammar'-school  of  Winborne,  in  1687,  upon  whose 
decease  the  year  following,  he  was  removed  to  Poole*  but 
reaped  little  benefit  there,  until  he  was  put  under  the  cart 
of  Mr.  John  Russel,  who  was  encouraged  to  establish  a 
gnunmar-school  there.  Mr.  Russel,  finding  |um  to  be  a 
youth  of  talents  and  industry,  employed  him  as  his  assise 
tant :  and  after  bis  removal  to  Wapping  in  London,  con- 
tinued his  favours  to  him,  placing  him  at  the  free»school 
of  Ratctiffe^cross,  belonging  to  the  Coopers*  company. 

Two  years  after,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old> 
Mr.  Daniel  Wigfal!>  a  merchant,  took  him  into  his  fiamily 
as  tutor  10  bis  sons,. and  after  continuing  here  until  1&94, 
he  #ent  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  batteler  of  Exeter*- 
coUege :  but  his  scanty  fortune  not  allowing  him  to  retide 
constantly^  he  waa  recominended  to  Mr.  William  Churchey, 
then  minister  at  Poole,  to  be  assiitant  in  the  free-school  of 
that  town.  By  this  gentleman's  indulgence  in  allowing 
him  to  keep  his  terms  m  the  university,  he  proceeded  A.  B. 
in  1697,  when  he  returned  to  Mr.  Russel  at  Wapping, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Compion  soon  after. 
In  April  following  he  took  upoa  him  the  cure  of  Acryse  in 
Kent,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  in  the  family  of  Philip 
Papilloo,  esq.  to  whom  his  behaviour  rendered  him  so  ac- 
icep table,  that  although  he  had*  left  the  parish,  and  was 
then  chaplain  to  Paul  Foley,  esq.  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Barton,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  yet,  upon 
the  death  of  the  incumbent,  he  procured  him  a  presenta^ 
don  from  the  lord  chancellor  Somers,  upon  which  he  was 
instituted  Sept.  4,  1699*  He  now  applied  himself  to  re- 
pair a  dilapidated  parsonage«house,  as  w^ell  aa  to  discharge 
his  pastoral  duties  with  all  diligence,  particularly  that  of 
catechising  the  young,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  his  ministry*  While  here,  he  soon  aftefr 
met  with  a  singular  instance  of  unfair  dealing.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation  at  Canter- 
bury in  1701,  his-  sermon  (on  2  Cor.  vK  4.)  was  lent  tq 
William  Brockman,  esq.  upon  his  earnest  request^  ifho 
printed  it  under  the  title  of  a  **  Summary,"  &c.  with  f 
prefaqe  calculated  to  injure  him^ 
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He  foand  a  kinder  friend,  however,  in  archbisbop  TaoM 
son,  who  bad  heard  a  good  character  of  him,  and  granted 
bim  the  sequestration  of  the  little  rectory  of  Hawkioge, 
near  Dorer,  in  1702,  telling  him  at  tbe  same  time,  that 
he  h(^ed  he  should  live  to  consider  him  farther.  It  was  al 
that  time  his  acquaintance  began  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Mar-« 
gate,  who  mcommeuded  him  for  his  successor  in  that  la^ 
Jboriotts  core ;  but  his  old  friend  and  patron  Mr.  Papillon 
.being  unwiOiog  to  part  with,  him,  he  excused  himself  to 
the  archbisfaop  at  that  time :  afterwards,  upon  Mr.  War* 
ren*6  .resignation,  he  accepted  it  in  1 705.  On  his  be-* 
/coming  a  membar  of  the  society  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  be.  was  desired  to  drsov  up  a  short  and  plaiD 
jexposition  of.  the  Church  Catechism,  fit  for  tbe  children 
educated,  in  charity-schools;  and  this,  which  he  executed 
.to  the  .entire  satisfaction  of  the  society,  has  passed  through 
mans^  editions. .  In  1706,  archbishop  Tenison  collated  him 
to  tbe  rectory  of  Saltwood  with  the  cbapel  of  Hythe,  and 
tbe  desolate,  rectory  of-Easthcidge;  but,  being  here  dis-* 
jtutbed.by  a  dispute  with  a  neighbouring  ^squire,  bis  par 
tn>ii  remoued  him  to  .the  vicarage  of  Mynstre,  on  the  ces- 
jiioofof  Ur.Xjreen,  in  March  1703,  where  be  rebuilt  the 
.^ouse,  iu  a  more.  elegaM  and  commodious  manner. 

in  bis.  **  Ap9b>gy  for  the  Clergy,  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,"  publiiihed  in  17 II,.  be  attacked  tbe  veracity  of  the 
historian  of  tbe  nonconfoirmi&ts,  by  asserting,  *'  that  Mr. 
.Cslamy  was  too  much  biassed  to  have  any  thing  be  said  con*, 
ccerning  the  party  he  espoused  believed  on  bus  bare  word.*' 
-This  harsb . opinion  naturally,  provoked.  Calamy  to  make 
.sane  very  severe  reflections  .on  hioi^  both  in  tbe  preface 
-to  tbe  second  edition  of  '^  Baxter^s  Life  abridged,'*  in 
17i4».  and  in  bis  *^  Continuation,"  iu  1727  ;  against  which 
Mr.  Lewis  had  drawn  up  a  vindication  ;  but,  Mr.jCalamy*s 
death  intervening,  he  .would  not  war  with  tbe  dead,  and  de« 
.sisted  from  publishing  it. 

In  May  1712,  be  was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  arch* 
bishop's  visitation,  and  took  his  subject  from  I^a.  xi.  »• 
but  such  was  tbe  violence  of  party  spirit  at  that  time,  that 
both  he  and  his  sermon  were  roughly  treated  by  some  of 
die  audience.  It  was  this  year  that  be  commenced  M.  A. 
as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge.  Not 
long  after  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  friend  Mn 
Johnson  by  writing  against  his  ^'  Unbloody  Sacrifice^**  and 
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was  treiated  by  him  with  more  contempt  than  he  deserve^. 
Archbishop  Tenison,  however,  and  Dr.  Bradford  approved 
of  his  pamphlet,  and  Dr.  Waterland  considered  it  as  con- 
taining much  in  a  little,  and  as  being  close,  clear,  and  ju- 
dicious. His  sermon  preached  at  Canterbury  cathedral  on 
January  30, 1717,  being  severely  reflected  upon,  he  printed 
it  in  his  own  defence,  and  it  was  so  highly  approved  by 
archbishop  Wake  that  he  rewarded  him  with  the  master- 
ship of  Eastbridge-bospital  soon  after.  From  that  time  be 
was  continually  employed  on  his  various  publications  and 
correspondence  with  the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  died 
Jan.  16,  1746,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  his  church  at  Mynstre  (where  he  had  been  vicar 
tipwards  of  thirty-seven  years),  under  a  plain  black  marble 
with  an  inscription. 

Archbishop  Wake's  character  of  him  was  that  of  vir  jo- 
hriuSf  et  bonus  pr^dicator :  and  a  considerable  dignitary  in 
the  churoh  used  to  say,  that  he  looked  upon  his  life  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  service  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  thought 
the  world  to  be  more  concerned  for  its  continuance  than 
himself:  that  it  would  be  happy  for  us  if  there  were  many 
more  of  the  profession  like  him,  &c.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune, however,  to  live  in  a  time  of  much  party  violence,  and 
bdng  a  moderate  man,  he  met  with  ill  usage  from  both 
parties,'  particularly  from  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese. 
His  only  object  was  the  security  of  our  church-establish- 
ment as  settled  at  the  Revolution.  He  was  so  diligent  a 
preacher,  that  we  are  told  he  composed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sermons.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  a  clergyman- 
should  compose  his  own  sermons,  and  therefore  ordered 
bis  executor  to  destroy  his  stock,  lest  they  should  con- 
tribute to  the  indolence  of  others.  Hairing  no  family,  for 
his  .wife  died  young  without  issue,  he  expended  a  great* 
deal  of  money  on  his  library  and  the  repairs  of  his  dilapi-> 
dated  parsonage-houses ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  libe-. 
ral  benefactor  to  the  poor.  His  chie^  and  indeed  pnl}^ 
fitiling  was  a  warmth  of  temper,  which  sometimes  hurried 
bim  on  to  say  what  mas  inconsistent  with  his  character  and 
interest,  and  to  resent  imaginary  injuries.  Of  all  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  sensible,  and  deeply  regretted  it.  Hearne 
and  Mr.  Lewit  were,  it  appears,  accustomed  t<t  speak* 
disrespectfully  of  each  otber*s  labours,  but  posterity  hai 
done  justice  to  both.  The  political  prejudices  of  antiquacies . 
are  of  very  little  consequence. 

Q  2         ^ 
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'  Mn  Lev^is^  worics  are,  S.  '<  The  Church  Caliecfaisiii  eat* 
plained/''  already  mentioned,  1700,   12ino.     2.  *'  A  short 

Defence  of  Infant  Baptism/'  1700,  8vo.     3.  **  A  aeriotts 
Address  to  the  Anabaptiats/*  a  single  sheet,  1701,  with  s 
second  in  1702.     4.  **  A  Companion  for  the  afflicted,'* 
.  1706.     5.  ^*  Presbyters  not  always  an  authoritative  part  o£ 
provincial  synods,"  1710,  4ta     6.  '*  An  apologettcal  Vin-* 
dication  of  the  present  Bishops,'*  1711.   7.  *'  The  Apology 
for  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  examination  of  the  rightar 
ef  the  Christian  church,'^  published  about  this  time,  of 
perhaps  in  1714.     8.  *^Tbe  poor  Vicar^s  plea  against  his 
glebe  being  assessed  to  the  Church,'*  1712.    9.  *^  A  Guide 
to  yoong  Communicants,"  1713,     10.  '*  A  Vindication  of 
the  Bishop  of  N6rwicfa"   (Trimnell),   1714.     11.  ««The 
agreement  of  the  Lutheran  churches  widi  the  church  of 
England,  and  an  answer  to  some  exceptions  to  it,"  1715. 
12.  *^Two  Letters  in  defence  of  the  English  liturgy  and* 
reformation,'*  1716.    13.  «<  Bishop  Feme's  Church  of  Eng«- 
land  man's  reasons  for  not  making  the  decisions  of  ecde* 
siastical  synods  the  rule  of  his  faith,"  1717,  8vo.    14.  ^  An 
Exposition  of  the  xxxivth  article  of  Religion,"    1717. 
1 5.  ^  Short  Remarks  on  the  prolocutor's  answer^  &c«"    1 6. 
««  The  History,  &c.  of  John  Wicliffe,  D.  D."  1720,  Svo. 
17.  *^The  case  of  obterving  such  Fasts  and  Festivals  as  are 
appointed  by  the  king's  authority,  considered,"  1721.     18. 
^*  A  Letter  of  thanks  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  &c."  172U 
10.  *<The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in 
Kent,"  1723,  4to,  and  again,  whh  additions,  in  1736*     20w 
*^  A  Specimen  of  Errors  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  CoU 
lier^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  being  a  Vindication  of  Burnet*s 
History  of  the  Refortnation,"  1 724,  8vo.     21.*'  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  abbey  church  of  Faversham,  Ice."  1727, 
4to.     22.  *<  The  New  Testament,  &c.  translated  out  of  the 
Latin  vulgate  by  John  Wickliflfe ;  to  which  i3  prefixed,  an 
History  of  the  several  Translations  of  the  Holy  Bible,"  &c* 
Ift^lf  folio.    'Of  this  only  160  copies  were  printed  by  aub- 
sdription,'  and  the  copies  unsubscribed  for  were  advertised 
the'sam«r  year  at  \L  Is.  each.     Of  the  "  New  Testament** 
the  rev.  H.'Baber,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  lately  primed^ 
an  edition,  with  valuable  preliminary  matter,  in  4to.     23. 
^'^The  History  of  the  Translations,  &c.**  reprinted  sepa- 
rately in  1739,  8vo.     24.  •*  The  Life  of  Caxton,"  1737, 
Svo,     For  an  account  of  this  work  we  may  refer  to  Dibdin*s 
new  edition  of  Andes.     25.  **  A  brief  History  of  the  Rise 
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ttd  Progress  of  Anabaptism,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  defence 
of  Df.  Wicliffe  from  the  false  etiarge  of  his  denying  In*- 
fant-baptism,''  1 738.  26.  **  A  Dissertai»on  on  die  anti* 
quHy  and  use  of  Seals  in  England,"  1740.  27.  "  A  Vindi* 
cation  of  the  ancient  Britons,  &c.  from  being  Anabaptists, 

'  with  a  letter  of  M.  Buoer  to  bishop  Hooper  on  ceremonies/* 
1741.  28.  <'  A  Defence  of  the  Commmion  ofKce  and  Ga^- 
techism  of  th^  church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  fa<- 
▼ouring  transubstadtiacion,''  1742.  29.  '*  The  Life  of  Rey- 
nold Pecock,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Chichester,'*  1744^ 
8vo.  Mr.  Lewis  published  also  one  or  two  occasional  ser* 
nons,  and  an  edition  of  Roper's  Life  of  sir  Thomas  More. 
After  bis  death,  according  to  the  account  of  him  in  the 
^  Biog.  Britannica  (which  is  unpardonably  superficial,  ab 
Mosters's  History  of  Bene*t  College  had  appeared  some 
years  before),  was  published  ^  A  brief  discovery  of  some 
of  the  arts  of  the  popish  protestant  Missioners  in  England,^* 
1750,  8vo.  But  there  are  other  curious  tracts  which  Mr. 
Lewis  sent  for  publication  to  the  Gentleqian's  Magazine^ 
and  which,  for  reasons  stated  in  vol.  X.  of  that  work,  wett 
printed  in  <<  The  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,'*  1742'^ 
1748,  a  scarce  and  valuable  Toiume,  very  little  known  to  -f^ 

the  possessors  of  the  Magazine,  no*  set  of  which  can  be 
complete  without  it  Of  these  productTons  oFMnXewW, 
we  can  ascertain,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cave,  the  follow* 

'iog :  an  account  of  William  Longbeard,  and  of  John  Smith, 
the  first  English  anabaptist;  the  principles  of  Dr.  Hicke^ 
and  Mr.  Johnson ;  and  an  account  of  the  oaths  exacted  by 
the  Popes.  Mr.  Lewis  left  a  great  many  manuscripts^  some 
of  which  arfe  still  in  public  or  private  libraries,  ahd  are 
specified  in  our  authorities.' 

LEY,  or  LEIGH  (Sir  James),  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  sixth 
and  youngest  son  of  Henry  Ley,  esq.  of  Tesfotit  Evias^*  ih 
Wiltsh^,  and' was  born  about  1558.  In  1569  he  entened 
of  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford,  whence  be  reiiioved  to 
Lincoln's-inn,  studied  the  law,  and  was  appointed  Lent 
reader  in  1601,  after  which  his  learning  and  abilities  raised 
bim  to  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession.  In  1609,  he 
was  made  seijeant  at  law,  and  the  year  following  chief  jiir« 
tice  of  the  king^s  bench  in  Ireland ;  on  the  ancient  history 

» 

.,  \  MMt^ri*li  Hist,  qf  C»  IC.  C.  C^Bifg.  Brif.— Dib4m's  TrfMgrapliical  An|i- 
quiti«8,  vol.  1. — and  Bib1iomania*.-*G«nt.  Mag.  vWI.  I.  p.  359,  and  vol.  XV If* 
pp.  41,  47.— >Re«tilnta,  pp.  69,  73.— KJchoU*i  Bowyer. 
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of  which  country  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  some  atteii« 
tioD,  and  collected  with  a  view  to  publication,  *'  The  An- 
nals of  John  Clynne,  a  Friar  Minor  of  Kilkenny/*  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL ;  the  '*  Annals  of  the  Priory  of 
St  John  of  Kilkenny,*'  and  the  **  Annals  of  Muhiferraan, 
Rosse,  and  CloumelL*'  All  these  he  had  caused  to  be  trans- 
cribedy  but  his  professional  engagements  prevented  his 
preparing  them  for  the  press.  They  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  earl  of  Bath.  Extracts  from  them  are 
in  Dublin  college  library. 

In  1609,  being  then  a  knigbti  sir  James  was  made  tile 
*B  attorney  in  the  court  of  wards.  In  1620  he  was 
created  a  baronet;  in  1621,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  England;  and  in  1625,  lord  high  treasurer, 
from  this  office  he  was  removed,  under  pretence  of  his 
great  age,  to  make  room  for  sir  Richard  -  Weston.  Lord 
Clarendon  seems  to  intimate  that  his  disability  as  well  as 
age  might  be  the  cause,  and  that  upon  these  accounts 
there  was  little  reverence  shewn  towards  him.  This,  how- 
ever, b  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  honours  bestowed 
<m  him  immediately  afterwards,  for  be  was  not  only  created 
baron  Ley,  and  earl  of  Marlborough,  but  soon  after  made 
president  of  the  council.  Lloyd  says  he  had  better  abi- 
lities for  a  judge  than  a  statesman.  He  died  at  Lincoln' s- 
ion,  March  14,  1628,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Westbury,  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory.  We  have  noticed  his  attention  to  Irish  his- 
tory while  in  that  country.  Lloyd  has  given  us  another 
trait  of  his  character  while  there,  which  is  highly  honour- 
able to  him.  '^  Here  he  practised  the  charge  king  James 
gave  him  at  hb  going  over  (yea,  what  his  own  tender  con- 
science gave  himself),  namely,  not  to  build  his  estate  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  miserable  nation,  but  aiming,  by  the  impar- 
tial execution  of  justice,  not  to  enrich  himself,  but  civilize 
the  people.  But  the  wise  king  would  no  longer  lose  him 
out  of  his  own  land,  and  therefore  recalled  him  home  about 
the  time  when  his  father's  inheritance,  by  the  death  of 
bis  five  elder  brethren,  descended  upon  him.*' 

He  wrote,  or  compiled,  *^  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  courts 
at  Westminster  in  the  reigns  of  king  James  and  king 
Charles,  with  two  ubles  ;  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  of 
Wards  and  Liveries,''  1659,  folio.  The  ''  Treatise  of 
Wards'*  had  been  published  separately  in  I642|  I2ma 
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Jraong  Heame^s  '<  Collection  of  carious  Diftcourses,**  are 
some  by  sir  James  Leigh.' 

LEY  (John),  a  voluminous  polemic  in  the  seventeenth- 
century,  was  born  at  Warwick,  Feb.  4,  1583,.  and  eda« 
cated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford.  After  his  admission  into 
holy  orders  be  was  presented  to  the  vicara<^e  of  Great  Bud- 
worth  in  Cheshire,  where  he  continued  a  constant  preacher' 
for  several  years.  He  was  afterwards  made  prebendary 
and  subdean  of  Chester,  and  had  a  yveekly  lectdre  at  St. 
Peter's  church.  He  was  also  once  or  twice  a  member  of 
the  convocation.  On  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
be  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  took  the  coven-^ 
ant,  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  appointed' 
Latin  examiner  of  young  preachers,  and  by  his  writings, 
encouraged  all  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  his  party, 
with  whom  his  learning  gave*bim  considerable  weight.  Hef 
accepted  of  various  livings  under  the  republican  govern- 
ment, the  last  of  which  was  that  of  Solihull,  in  Warwick- 
shire, which  he  resigned  on  being  disabled  by  breaking  of 
a  blood-vessel,  and  retired  to  Sutton  Colfield,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  died  May  16, 1662.  His  works,  of  which 
Wood  enumerates  about  thirty  articles,  relate  mostly  to 
the  controversies  of  the  times,  except  his  sermons ;  and  his 
share  in  the  *'  Assembly's  Annotations  on  the  Bible,''  to 
which  he  contributed  the  annotations  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  four  Evangelists.' 

LEYBOUKN  (William),  who  wu  originaUy  a  printer 
in  London,  published  seveni  of  the  oiathematical  works  of 
Samuel  Foster,  astronomical  fxrofessor  in  Gresham  college. 
He  afterwards  became -an*  emineilc  author  himself,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  m<>st  uniirersal  wltbematieian  of 
bis  time.  He  publish^  many  maiheoiatical  treatises  in* 
the  seventeenth  century.  Among  these  his ^^  CursusMa- 
thematictts"  Wa^  esteemed  'the  best  system  of  the  kind  ek- 
tant.  His  ^  Panaritbmologia ;  or,.  Trader's  sore  Guide,'" 
^ing  tables  ready  oast  up,  was  long; in  use  I(  was  formed- 
upon  a  plau  of  his  own,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bareme  in  France.  The  seventh  edition  was  published  in 
1741.     We  have  qo  account  of  bis  birth  or  death. ' 

LEYDECKCR  (MfiLCHioa),  an  eminent  protestant  di<- 
▼ine,  was  born  January  25,  1652,  at  Middleburg.     He 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.— Lloyd's  SUte  WortbieB.— ^^are*t  ireUnd,  by  IIarrisv«- 
I'ark't  edition  of  lord  Orford. 
»  Atiu  Ox,  VOL  IL  *  Oravger*' 
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acquired  gtett  skill  in  controveny  and  ecclesiasdcat  antf- 
cjuity,  and  wrote  much  against  the  Socinians  and  otker  sec^ 
tgries.  He  was  one  of  Frederic  8panfaeini*s  friends,  and 
appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  1678.  He  died 
January  6, 1731,  aged  sixty^mne.  The  following  are  the 
principal  among  his  noinerous  Latin  works :  1.  a  traatise 
<<  On  the  Hebrew  Republic/'  Amsterdam,  17 14«nd  1716,  2 
▼oU»  foi;  a  yery  valuable  work  for  the  history  of  Judaism. 
2.  <'  Fax  Teritatis,"  Lodg.  Batav.  1677,  8ro.  5.  <<  A  Con- 
tinoatioii  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  began  by  Horntos,*' 
Fraocfort,  1704,  Bwo.  4.  *<  History  of  the  Afirieao  Church,'* 
curious,  and  full  of  ioteiesting  inquiries.  5.  ^  Synopsis 
^ontnoversiarum  de  ftedero.''  6.  A  '^  Commentary  in  .the 
Heidelborg  Catechbm.'*  7.  A  **  Dissertation  against  Bec« 
ker's  World  bewitched.**  S.  <<  An  Analysis  of  Scripture," 
with  the  <*  Art  of  Preaching.**  9.  A  *^  History  of  Jansenism,'* 
Utrecht,  1695,  8to.  Whai  Leydecker  says  in  this  work 
against  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  has  been  refuted  by  P« 
Qiuesnel,  in  his  *^  Sovereign^  of  Kings  defended,'*  Pscia^ 
1704,  ISma^ 

LEYDEN  VAN.  See  JACOBS,  Lvcas. 
.  LHUYD  (Edwabd),  an  eminent  antiquary,  bom  about 
1670,  was  a  nativeof  South  Wales,  and  the  son  of  Charles 
Lhuyd,  esq.  of  Lhamiordci  In  P6t7  he  commenced  bis 
academical  studies  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
creatdd  M.  A.  July  21, 170 1.  He  studied  natural  history 
iinder  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  keeper  of  the  Asb- 
inolean  museum  in  1690.  He  had  the  use  of  all  Vaughan's 
collections,  and,  with  inoeasant  labour  and  great  eskactness, 
employed  a  considendile  part  of  his  life  in  seardiing  into 
^e  Welsh  antiquities,  had  perused  or  collected  a  great 
deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  matter  flrom  their  MSS.  trans- 
cribed all  the  old  charters  of  their  monasteriea  that  he 
could  meet  with,  traveUed  sewml  times  over  Wales^  Corn- 
wail,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Armorlo  Bretagne^  countries  in- 
babited  by  the  same  people,  comparad  their  antiquities^ 
and  made  observations  on  the  whole.  In  March  1708-9, 
be  was  elected,  by  the  universi^  of  Oxford,  esquire  .beadle 
of  divinity,  a  place  of  oonsiderable  proBt,  which,  howeverji 
be  enjoyed  but  a  fftw  monttnr.  He  died  July  1709^  an 
event  which  prevented  die  eompletioa  of  many  admimble 
desigus.    For  want  of  proper  eDcouragemedt.  -  be  did  very 

1  fiiurnMm  Triiject.  £ni4iCi    .  ' 
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little  towards  ttjiclefstanding  the  Britiflb  bards,  faaviftg  seen 
but  ooe  of  those  of  the  sixth  century,  and  not  being  able 
to  procure  access  to  two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  tho 
country.  He  commuDicated,  however,  many  observations 
10  bishop  Gibson,  whose  edition  of  the  Britannia  he  re^ 
vised ;  and  peUished  <'  Ardnsologia  Britannica,  giving 
some  .account  additional  to  what  has  been  hitherto  pub- 
lish^ of  the  languages,  histories,  and  customs,  o£  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  collections  and 
observations  in  travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  BasBie^ 
tagoet  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  Giossograpby  *J* 
Oxford,  1 7a7,  fok  .  He  published  also  <^  Litbopbyhioii  Bri« 
tannici  IcQOQgrapbia,**  1699,  8vo.  This  work,  which  is  a 
metbodical  catalogue  of  the  figured  fossils  of  the  Ashmo* 
lean  museum,  consisting  of  1766  articles,  was  printed  at 
the  expence  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  a 
few  other  of  bis  learned  friends.  As  only  120  copies  were 
printed,  a  new  edition  of  u  was  published  in  1760  hy 
Mr.  Huddesford,  to  vichich  were  auneked  several,  letters 
4rom  Lhoyd  to  his  learned  friends,  on  the  subject  oif  fossil^ 
and  a  <<  pmleclio'*  on  the  same  subject. 

He  left  in  MS.  a  Scottish  or  Irish«-Englisb  dicttonaiy^ 
proposed  to  be  published  in  1732  by  subscription,  by  Mr. 
Pairki  Maloolma,  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with 
additions;  as  also  the  elements  of  the  said  language,  with 
necessary  and  useful  information  for  propagating  more 
eiFectually  the  English  language,  and  for  promoting  the 
knowledge  of  the  anoient  Scottish  or  Irish,  and  many 
branches  of  useful  and  ouridns  learning.  Lbuyd,  at  the 
end  of  his  preface  to  the  <<  Archeoiogia,''  promises  an  his* 
torical  dictionary  of  British  persons  and  places  mentioned 
in  ancient  records  It  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  press, 
though  he  could  not  fix  the  time  of  publication.  Hts  col* 
lections  for  a  second  volume)  which  was  to  give  an»aocoiint 
of  the  antiquities,  monuments,  &c.  in  the  principality  nA 
W^es,  w€xe  numerous  and  well-chosen ;  but,  on  ancoaafe 

•  Bu  **  OloMOgraphy'*  to  divided  Daviw'i  DictSonary."  6.^  A  Cornisli 
into  tm  tHlci :  1. «'  Tha  Compltrathre  Oraronuiw'*  7.  "  MSS.  BnUnn'icoriiin 
Bcymstovf.'*    S.  **^Th0  C«B|Mrativ«    CsUilogvi.*'    S.  «  a  Billiia  Btymo- 

Vo«#bMliiry  flf  tat  OrisHnl  Ues^aSM  !<«>«(»•  ^  ^*'  P«nr»  ^  *"  ^J*' 

©f  BriUin  and  Ireland."    3.  "  Ao  Ar-  pendis."    9.  "  A  brief  Introduction  to 

moritk   Qrammar,  trandsied    sat  of  th«  Irish  or   aaeiMt  Scottish    hM- 

Wnwh  hy  Mr.  WiMtaflStt  tho  sob*!^  pat^n."    10.  '•  An  IriihtEHiiih  Oie« 

brariaB  ^f  the  MniOMk''    4.  "  An  liooary.^    And  Usily,  *<  A  Catalogue 

Armorick    Engltoh   Vocabulary/'    5.  of  Irish  MaoHicrij^U.*' 
''SosM  yrtim  Wards  o«tU«d  is  l>r«  • 
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of  a  qoaml  between  bim  and  Dr.  Wynne,  then  fellowr^ 
afterwards  principal  of  tbe  college,  and  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
the  latter  refused  to  buy  them,  and  they  were  purchased 
'  by  sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of  Beachwood,  in  Hertfordshire, 
wbbse  grandson  dispersed  them  by  auction  in  1 S07.  Of 
tbe  sale  and  tbe  chief  articles,  an  account  was  given  by 
Mr.  Gougb  in  tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  of  that 
year.  Carte  made  extracu  from  Mr.  Lhuyd*s  MSS.  about  or 
before  17S6  ;  but  these  were  chiefly  historical.  Many  of 
bis  letters  to  Lister,  and  other  learned  contemporaries, 
were  given  by  Dr.  Fothergiil  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  are  now  in  the  Asbmolean  museum.  Lhuyd  undertook 
nore  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any 
one  man  besides  ever  did,  or  than  any  one  man  can  be 
equal  to. 

To  this  account  of  so  eminent  an  antiquary  we  shall  sub* 
join  some  loose  memoranda  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a  cu- 
rious collector  df  anecdotes,  and  curate  to  Dr.  Young  at 
Welwyn : 

*^  He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  both  for 
natural  abilities,  and  sedulous  and  successful  application. 
He  deserved  more  encouragement. 

^*  This  little  story  of  him  was  told  me  lately  by  a  very 
knowing  person,  wbo  had  it  from,  good  bands;  vie.  *  That 
during  his  travels  in  Bretagny,  in  the  time  of  our  wars- 
with  France,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  spy,  confined  for  a  few 
days  to  prison,  aud  all  his  papers  seized.  The  papers 
being  examined  by  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  found  to 
be  to  them  unintelligible,  raised  the  greater .  suspicion. 
But  the  principal  managers  against  him,  receiving  assur- 
ances, by  letters  from  learned  and  respectable  men  in 
England,  ibat  he  was  only  pursuing  inquiries  relating  to 
the  antiquities  of  Britain,  and  had  not  the  least  concern 
with  state*afiairs,  honourably  dismissed  bim.*  I  wish  I  had 
more  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  to  add,  relating  to.  that 
truly  great  man..  He  would  hav!e.dQiie  woinlers  if  be  had 
lived  to  complete  his  designs ;  and  posterity  would  have 
wondered,  aud  thanked  him. 

*^  I  remember  I  was  told  formerly  at  Oxford,  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  knew  and  honoured  bim,  ^  that  his  death  was 
in  all  probability  hastened,  partly  by  his  immoderate  ap- 
plication to  researuhes  into  antiquity,  and  more  so  by  bis 
chusing,  for  some  time  before  his  decease,  to'  li^  in  a 
room  at  tbe  Museum,  which,  if  not  very  damp,  was  at 
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Itot  oot  weU-aired,  nor  could  be.*  This,  it  seems,  ivas 
tbeo  the  current  opinion ;  for  be  was  naturallji  as  I  baye 
heard,  of  a  very  robust  constitution.  It  would  probably 
have  been  better,  if  he  could  have  contented  himself  with 
a  chamber  or  two  in  his  college,  though  only  a  sojourner 
there,  and  paying,  rent.  He  well  deserved  to  have  lited 
rent-free  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain ;  though  I  do  not 
know  that  his  college  denied  him  this  piece  of  small  respect 
so  evidently  due  to  his  great  merit. 

'^  Thp  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  (for« 

merly  a  member  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  the  most 

worthy  rector  of  LhanvylLin  in  North  Wales)  told  me,  in 

1756,  ^*  that,  in  a  year  or  two  after  his  admission  into  the 

university,   a  consultation   was    held   by    the  fellows  of 

Jesus<^oUege,  about  a  proper  person  of  that  college,  or 

any>otber  native  of  Wabes,  (though  of  another  college,)  to 

aiiswer  the  celebrated  ^  Muscipula,'  then  lately  published 

.by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Holdsworth,  of  Magdalen-college,  at 

the  request,  and  by  the  direction,   of  Dr.   SacheverelL 

Those  who  knew,  and  had  often  observed,  the  collegiate 

exercises  of  Mr.  Richards,  were  pleased  to  propose  him, 

though  of  so  low  standing,  as  the  fittest  person  that  they 

could  think  of  for  such  an  undertaking.     Mr.  I^uyd,  being 

present,. asked,  *  Has  he  the  caput poeiicum  ?*  They  assuring 

him   that  he  usually  wrote  in   a  strong  Virgilian  verse, 

*  Then,'  said  Mr.  Lbuyd,  *  I  will  give  him  a  plan,'  which 

was  that  of  the  ^  Hoglandia,V  since  published  and    welt 

known.     Mr.  Richards,  as  be  told  me  (and  a  friend  of  his 

said  the  same),  retired  with  leave,  for  about  a  week,  out 

of  college,  taking  lodgings  at  St.  Thomas's,  and  completed 

the  poem.     When  finished,  and  cH>rrected  by  Mr.  Lhuyd, 

and  Mr.  Anthony  Alsop,    of  Christ-church,  Mr.   Lhuyd 

drew  ^p  a  preface,  or  dedication,  in  very  elegant  Latin, 

but  in  terms  by  much  too  severe,  which  made  Mr.  Richards 

very  uneasy,  for  he  must  obey.     Before  the  poem  was 

sent  to  the  press,  Mr.  Lhuyd  died ;  Richards  was  then  at 

liberty.     He  consulted  with  his  friend  Mr.  Alsop  (who  was 

greatly  offended  with  Dr.  S.'s  haughty  carriage),  and  both 

together  drew  up  the  dedication  as  it  now  stands. 

**  A  friend  of  Mr.  Richards  informed  me,  '  that,  upon 
the  publication  of  *the  '  Muscipula,^  Dr.  8.  gave  a  copy  of 
it  to  Mr.  Lhuyd,  with  these  haughty  words :  <  Here,  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  I  give  you  a  poem  of  banter  upon  your  country; 
and  I  defy  all  your  countrymen  to  answer  iL*  This  pro* 
▼oked  the  old  Gambnan/  &c» 
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^  He  kwl  prepared  many  other  m^uable  inateridsy  but 
4kl  not  live  to  finish  and  publish  tliem.  His  appanutas,  in 
sough  deaughts,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Aiiaily  of 
the  Seabrights  at  Beach-wood,  in  the  county  of  Hertfovd* 
1  wish  they  were  bestowed  upon  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  or  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford,  of  ^ioh 
latter  the  said  Mr.  Lhuyd  was  keeper. 

^'  In  some  blank  leaves  of  my  printed  copy  of  the  afore^ 
said  ArchflBologia,  I  have  minuted  down  some  particohMr 
anecdotes  relating  to  thb  extraordinary  person.  The  said 
copy  I  intend  to  bestow  for  the  use  of  the  public  academy 
at  Caermasthen,  in  South  Wales,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
library  there,  amongst  my  other  poor  donations  to  that  se* 
■linary  of  usefiil  learning  and  religion. 

«Tbe  story  of  SacheverelPs  indecent  affront  to  Mf« 
Lhuyd  is  there  set  forth  more  at  length,  from  an  aothentie 
account,  which  I  bad  from  a  person  who  well  knew  th<l 
whole. 

**  At  evenings,  after  his  hard  study  in  the  day>ttme,  fad 
used  to  refresh  himself  among  men  of  learning  and  inquiry, 
4Qd  more  particularly  Cambro- Britons,  in  friendly  conver-* 
aations  upon  subjects  of  British  antiquity  ;  communicating 
liis  extensive  knowledge  therein,  with  much  good  humour^ 
freedom,  and  cheerfulness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
ing  from  them  farther  sind  more  particular  infoirmations^ 
subservient  to  his  great  and  laudable  designs.  This^  I 
have  been  informed  by  good  hands,  wa^  his  general  man* 
ner.  His  travels  furnished  him  with  many  more  materials 
Jor  his  work,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
Ibem  all. 

<'  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  is  a  Latin  cata* 
logue  of  the  curiosities  there,  in  bis  own  hand<*writing; 
void  the  statutes  of  that  place  were  drawn  up  by  him  under 
the  directions  of  the  trustees  thereof. 

f^  There  are  many  valuable  MSS.  of  his  still  remaining 
in  private  hands.  See  the  anecd4)t^  before  mentioned^ 
prefixed  to  my  printed  copy  of  the  AccheBoiogia* 

^  The  remaining  printed  copies  of  the  same  book  lay 
mouldering  in  the  afbresaid  Museum  at  Oxford.  I  w\A 
they,  were  purchased  by  some  wordiy  antiquary,  and  dis- 
persed."* * 

1  Bio^.  Brit— Ooa|[Vs  Toposraphy,  Tol.  II.— Oi^n't  Briikh  RetaaiiM,  1178^ 
f  rp.— I^ulleoey's  Sl^tchet  of  BoUoy.— Oeot.  Mag.  vol  LXXVII.  p.  419. 
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LHUYD,  LHWYD,  ot  LHOYD  (Humpheey),  a  Waned 
English  amciquary  in  the  sixteenth  ceaturyt  was  son  and 
heir  of  Mr.  Robert  Lhwyd  alias  Rossenhali  of  Denbigh  in 
Denbigbsbire,  by  Joan  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lewis  Pigott. 
He  was  born  at  Denbigh,  and  was  educatcKl  in  the  univer« 
sity  of  Oxford  ;  but  inr  what  college  is  not  known.    It  ia 
eertaioy  however,  that  after  he  had  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arU,  which  was  in  1 547,  be  was  commoner  of 
Brasen-oose  college;  and  in   1551   took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  as  a  member  of  that  college ;  at  which  tim^e 
lie  studied  physic.    Afterwards  retiring  to  his  own  country, 
he  lived  mostly  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  castle^  but^ 
Granger  thinks,  never  practised  as  a  physician,  employing 
his  time  chiefly  in  his  antiquarian  researches.     He  died 
about  1570,  and  was  interred  near  the  church  of  Whit^ 
church  near  Denbigh ;  where  a  monument  was  erected  lo 
him.     He  had  married  Barbara  daughter  of  George  Lum« 
ley,  and  sister  of  John  lord  Lumley,  by  whom-  he  had  issue 
Splendian  and  John,  who  both  died  without  issue,  Henry^ 
who  lived  at  Cheam  in  Surrey,  and  Jane  the  wife  of  Rob. 
Coytmore.     Camden  gives  him  a  very  great  character,  as 
one  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  his  time ;  and  he  is  by 
Daines  Barrington  esteemed  very  accurate  in  what  relates 
^o  the  history  of  Wales.     He  bad  a  taste  for  the  arts,  par-» 
ticttlarly  music,  and  executed  die  map  of  England  for  the 
U  Theatrum  Orbis.*'     He  collected  a  great  number  of  eu« 
rious  and  useful  books  for  his  brother>»in*law  lord  Lumley^ 
which  were  purchased  by  James  I.  and  became  the  founda-» 
tion  of  the  royal  libmry.     They  are  now  a  veiy  valuable 
part  of  the  British  Museum. 

*  His  writings  are,  1.  ^' An  Almanack  and  Kalendar;  con^ 
twining  the  day,  hour,  and  minute,  of  the  change  of  the 
moon  for  ever,.'*  £(c.  8vo.  2.  '^  Common tarioli  Britannicss 
Descriptionis  Fragmentum.  Colon.  Agrip."  1578:  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Moses  Williams,  under 
the  title  of  **  Humfredi  Lhwyd,  Armigeri,  Britannicte  De* 
scriptionis  Commeatariolum :  necnon  de  Monft  Insul&y  & 
BritannieJL  Arce  sive  Armamentario  Romano  Disceptatio 
Epistolaris.  Accedunt  JErm  Cambro-Britanaice.  Accurante 
lilose' Gvlielmo,  A.M.  R.S.  Soc*'  Lend.  1731,  4to.  This 
was  translated  into  English  by  Tho.  Twyne,  wha  entitled 
it,  "  The  Breviary  of  Britain,"  Lond.  175a,  8vo.  3.  "  Dc 
MonSL  Druidum  Insult,  Autiquitati  suso  restitute ;"  in  a 
ietter  to  Abraham  Orteli us,  April  5, 1568.    4.  <<  Dc  Arma- 
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fDentario  Roimno.*'  These  two  last  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  *^  HistoriHB  Britannicae  Defensio ;  written  bj  sir  John 
Price/*  Lond.  1S73,  4to.  5.  **  Chronicon  Wallttf)  aRege 
CadwalladerOy  usque  ad  Ann.  Dom.  1294/*  MS.  in  the 
Cdttonian  librttry.  6.  '*  The  History  of  Cambria,  now  called 
WaleS)  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  the  Registers  bf  Con« 
Mty  and  Stratflor ;  with  a  Continuation,  chiefly  extracted 
fi^m  Mat.  Paris,  Nic.  Trivet,  ftc"  He  died  before  this 
^i^as  quite  finished ;  but  sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-president 
of  Wales,  Iiaving  procut^d  a  copy  of  it,  employed  Dr. 
David  Powet  to  prepare  it  for  the  press,  who  published 
it  under  thb  title :  **  The  Historie  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales ;  a  part  of  the  most  famous  yland  <^  Britaine ;  writ* 
ten  in  the  Brytish  language  above  two  hundred  years  past; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  ^ent.  corrected,  aug* 
inented,  and  continued  out  of  Records  and  best  approved 
Authors,*'  Lond.  1584,  4to.  Our  author  translated  also, 
7.  *^  The  Treasure  of  Health  ;  containing  many  profitable 
Medicines,  written  by  Peter  Hispanus.**  To  which  were 
added,  *'  The  Causes  and  Signs  of  every  Disease,  with 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,'*  Lond.  1585.  And  8« 
^^  The  Judgment  of  Urines,"  Lond.>l551,  8vo.* 

LIBANIUS,  a^celebrated  sophist  of  antiquity,  was  bom 
of  «n  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Anttoch,  on  the  Orontes, 
i»  the  year  S 1 4.  Suidas  calls  bis  father  **  Phasganios ;"  but 
this  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  uncles ;  the  other,  who  was 
the  elder,  was  named  Panolbius.  His  great-grandfather, 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  divination,  had  published  some 
pieces  in  Latin,  which  occaaioaed  his  being  supposed  by 
some,  but  fiilsely,  to  be  an  Italian.  His  maternal  and  pa* 
lernal  grandfathers  were  eminent  in  rank  and  in  eloquence; 
the  latter,  with  his  brother  Brasidas,  was  pnt  to  death  by 
the  order  of  Dioclesian,  in  the  year  303,  after  the  tumult 
of  the  tyrant  £ugeniits.  Libanius,  the  second  of  his  fa^ 
ther's  three  sons,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  age,  wishing 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature,  complains  that  he 
net  with  some  <*  shadows  of  sophistw"  Then,  assisted 
by  a  proper  master,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  writers 
at  Antioch ;  and  thence,  with  Jasion,  a  Cappadociao,  went 
to  Athens,  and  residing  there  for  more  than  four  years^ 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Crisptnus  of  Heraclea^ 

,    1  Atb.  Ox.  ToL  I.— Geo.  Diet— Or«iiger.«-Old3f»*s  Briliib  Ltbiari$ii.«— Bar^ 

riogtoa  oa  the  Statutes,  p.  3^9.  '    • 
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who,  be  saysy   *^  enriched  him  afterwards  with  books  at 
Kicomedia,  and  went^  but  aeldom,  to  the  schools  of  Dio<* 
phaotus/*     At  ConstiintiQople  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
Kicocies  of  Lacedsemon  (a  grammarian,  who  was  master 
to  the  emperor  Julian),  and.  the  sophist  Bermarcbios.    Re* 
turning  to  Athens,  and  soliciting  the  office  of  a  professor^ 
which  the  proconsul  had  before  intended  for  him  when  he 
was  twenty*five  years  of  age,  a  certain  Cappadocian  bap« 
pened  to  be  preferred  to  him.     But  being  enooiiraged  by 
Diooysiusy  a  Sicilran  wbo  had  been  prefect  of  Syria,  some 
specimens  of  his  eloquence,  that  were  published  at  Gon** 
stantioople,  made  hkn  so  generally  known  and  applauded, 
that  he  collecteil   more  than  eighty  disciples,  the  two  so- 
phists, who  then  filled  the  chair  there,  raging  in  vain,  and 
3ermarohius  ineflectually  opposing  bun  in  rival  oratiou% 
and,  when  be  could  not  excel  bim,  having  recourse  to  the 
frigid  calumny  of  magic.     At  length,  about  the  year  M6, 
being  expelled  the  city  by  his  competiton,  the  prefect 
Limenius  concurring,  he  repaired  to  Nice,  and  soon  aEcer 
to  Nicomedia,  the  Athens  of  Bithynia,  where  his  excel- 
lence in  speaking  began  to  be  more  and  more  approved  by 
all ;  and  Julian,  if  not  a  bearer,  was  a  reader  and  admirer 
of  his  orations.     In  the  san^  city,  he  says,  ^*  he  was  par* 
ticularly  tlelighted  with  the  friendsnipof  Aristsnetus  ;"  and 
the  five  years  which  he  passed^there,  be  styles  **•  the  spring 
or  any  thing  else  that  can  be  conceived  pleasanter  than 
spring,  of  his  whole  life*''     Being  invited  again  to  Con^ 
stantinople,  aod  afterwards  i^turning  to  Nicomedia,  being 
also  tired  of  Constantinople,  where  be  found  Pbcsnix-  and 
Xenobius,    rival  sophists,    though  he. was  patronised  by 
.Strategius,  who  succeeded  Domiiian  as  prefect  of  the  East, 
not  daring  on  account  of  bis  rivals  to  occupy  the-Atbeman 
chair,  be  obtained  permission  from  Gallus.Catsar  to  visit 
for  four  months,  his  native  ciiy  AiHioch,  where,  after  Gal- 
lus  was  killed,  in  the  year  354^  be  fixed  bis  residence  for 
the  remainder  oi  bis  life,  and  inithified  many  in  the  j«ored 
rites  of  eloquence.     He  was  also  much^beloved  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  who  heard  his  discourses  with  plediaure,  rer 
ceived  him  with  kindness,  and  imitated.bim  in  bis  writingSb 
Honoured  by  that  prince  with  thotrsu^k  of*  qus^tor,  aod 
with,  several  epistles  of  which  six  oply  are  extant,*  the  Isat 
written  by  the  emperor  duiriofi;  bib  fatal  expedition*  agai oat 
Jhe  Persians,  hei.tbe  more  lamented  his  d^atli  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  as  from  him  he  had  promised  hii&;ielf  a  ^rtnin 
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and  lasting  siipport  botb  in  the  vrorthip  of  idols  ami  in  hh 
CHTO  studies^  JThera  was  afterwards  a  report,  that  Liba* 
Brasy  with  the  yoaoger  JamUicbv!!,  the  master  of  Produs, 
inquired  1^  divination  who  would  be  the  succefisor  of  Va* 
leosy  and  .in  ooosequeoce  with  difficulty  escaped  bis  c^ru* 
ebjy  IrensBus  atteatiog  the  innocence  of  Libanius.  In  like 
aaaner  he  happily  escaped  another  calumny,  by  the  fistTour 
ef  duke  Lupicinusy  when  he  was  accused  by  hb  enemy 
fidelist  or  Fidustius^  of  having  written  ao  eulogium  on  the 
q^isnt  Procopius.  He  was  not,  however,  totaUy  neglected 
by  Valens,  whom  he  not  onl7  celebrated  in  ah  oration^ 
but  obtained  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  law  against 
entirely  excluding  illegitimate  children  from  the  inherit* 
ance  of  their  paternal  estates,  which  he  solicited  from  the 
Wiperor,  no  doubi  for  a  private  reason^  since,  as  Eunaptns 
informs  as,  he  kept  a  mistress,  and  was  never  married. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  he  passed  as  before  mentioned, 
as  Antioch,  to  an  advanced  age,  aoridst  various  wrongs 
and  oppressions  from  his  rivals  and  the  times,  which  he 
copiously  relates  in  hb  life,  though,  tired  of  the  manners 
of  that  city,  be  had  thoughts^  in  bis  old  age,  of  changing 
his  abode,  as  be  telb  Eusebius.  He  continued  there,  how- 
ever, and  on  various  occasions  was  very  serviceable  to  the 
city,  either  by  appeasing  seditions,  and  calming  the  dis« 
turbed  minds  of  the  citizens,  or  by  reconciling  to  them 
the  emperors  Julian  and  Theodosius.  That  Libanius  lived 
even  to  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  that  is,  beyond  the  seven- 
tieth  year  of  bis  age,  the  learned  collect  from  bis  oration 
on  Lucian,  and  the  testimony  of  Cedrenus ;  and  of  the 
same  opinion  b  Godfrey  Olearius,  a  man  not  more  se- 
spectable  for  hb  exqubite  knowledge  of  sacred  and  polite 
literatui^  than  for  hb  judgment  and  probity,  in  bis  MS 
prsslections,  in  which,  when  he  was  professor  of  both  lau- 
gnagts  in  tfaf  university  of  his  own  country,  he  has  given 
an  account  oif  the  life  of  tbb  sophist 
.  The  writings  of  Libsiibius  are  numerous,  and  he  com- 
poaed  and  deliveivd  varioos  orations,  as  well  demonstrative 
as  deliberative^  and  also  many  fictitious  declamations  and 
disputations.  Of  these  Frederic  Morell  published  as  many 
m»  he  oould  oolleel  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  first  vol.  Paris,  1606,  are  xiii  **  Exercises**  <Pro- 
gy mnasmata) ;  xliy  <*  Declamations  ;^*  and  in  **  Moral 
Dissertations  :**  and  in  the  second  vol.  Paris,  1627,  are  the 
«<  Life  of  Liba^u8>"   and  xxxvi  other  orations,  most  of 
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them  long  and  on  serious  subjects.  This  edition  of  Morell 
liftTing  long  been  discovered  to  be  very  erroneous,  th^ 
learned  Reiske  undertook  a  new  edition,  collated  with  six 
MSS.  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  but  wliich'was 
at  last  published  by  his  widow  in  1791 — 1797,  4  vols.  Svo. 
Of  the  productions  of  Libanius,  Gibbon  says  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of 
an  orator  who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  the  produc- 
tions of  a  -repluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless  of  kis 
contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the  Trojan  war 
*    and .  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

'  Berides  what  are  cdntained  in  the  above  volumes,  and 
his  epistles,-  published  by  Wolff,  Amst.  1738,  fol.  ten  other 
works'ofUiia  sophist  have  befen'^separately  published,  most 
of  them  orations  ;'aAd^in- the  ^  Exc^rpta  Hhetorum*'  of  Leo 
Allatins,  Greek  and  Latlti,  Rom.  1641,  Svo,  are  xxxix 
•<  Narrations,"- vir  *'DeBOfiptiohs,*'  and  Vll  more  "  Ex- 
erqisesof  Libanius,  with  translations  by  Aiiatius."  His 
unpublished  works  are,  I.  Many  hundred  '^  Epistles^'  yet 
concealed  in  various  *  librari^^  a  mode  of  writing  ih  which 
it  appears  he  excelled,  by  the  testimony  even  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  EunapiUs  and  Pholius  *,  and  of 
that  the  perusal  of  them  wSl  easily  convince  the  mtetligent 
reader;  for  they  abound  with  Attic  wit  and  HunM^ur,  and 
every  where  recommend  themselves  by  their  pointed  con- 
ciseness no  less  than  by  their  ielegance  and  learning  ^• 
2.  Several  ^'  Orations''  in  a  MS.  of  the  Barberin'i  library, 
correctly  written  on  vellum.  3.  <^  Various  DeclamatiQns,'* 
in  the  above  MS.  and  also  in  the  Vatican  library.  And 
that  there  are  are  many  MS  epistlet,  brsUions,  and  deda-- 
mations  of  Libanius,  in  the  imperial  library  at  'Vienna, 
llesselins  has  observed,-  affirming  also,  that  seteral  Gr^ek 
scholia  are  frequently  inserted  in  the  margin.  Thought*  sD  - 
many  of  the  writings  of  this  sophist  are  preserved,  there:  is  ; 
no  doubt  that  many  both  of  his  <<  Epistles'*  and  ^Orations'' 
have  been  lost.^.  «  ^v    . 

*  I>r.  Betttley,  homreTer,  (Oisserta-  jud^eut  of  Li)»«nitt»«f«»*  writer  if, 

iibn  upOD  Phalaris,  p.  48*7,)  observe,  tliat/''  while  he  i^ecU  io^e  very  nice 

that  <<  you  feel,  by  th^  cmptineis  and  and  curiousi  he  destroys  the  siuiplicity  - 

deadness  of  them,  that  yo«i,.«onver^.  «i|4^c0W9^ofJaqstftg«»4^heooines 

with  some  dreaming  pedant,  with  bis  obiciu-e."    Cod.  xe.  .    . 

elbow   upon   the    desk."     Phdtias's  •       *         '    '     *     ' 

i  Select  Worktf  of  Julian,  by  Mr.  Duncombc,  1784/ vol.  II.  p.  <>t6— Qiil-.  ' 
■  boa*s  Hist.^-Hayley'1  Life  of  Cowper,  preface,  p.  xxxiii.  Svo  edit.— Lardrier's 
Works.— Cave,  vol.  1,— Saxil  Onomast* 
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LIBAVIUS  (Andrew),  a  pbysiciAii  and  cbenust,  bom 
at  Hall,  in  Saicony,  was  professor  of  history  and  poetry  at 
.Jehai  in  1588,  bat  removed  to  Rotbenburg,  on  the  Tauber, 
in  1591»  and  to  Coburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1605,  where  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  Casimir,  at  that 
place.  He  died  at  Coburg  in  1616.  Libavius  obtained  a 
considerable  reputaiion  in  his  time  by  bis  chemical  works^ 
having  pursued  that  science  upon  better  principles  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  delusions  of  alchemy.  Although  he  employed 
many  chemical  preparations  in  medicine,  he  avoided  the 
violence  of  Paracelsus  and  his  disciples,  against  whom  he 
frequently  defends  the  doctrines  of  the  Galenical  school. 
He  left  his  name  long  attached,  in  the  laboratories,  to  a 
particular  preparation  of  tin  with  muriatic  acid,  which  waa 
called  "  the  fuoiing  liquor  of  Libavius.**  It  is  unnecessary  to 
^numerate  the  titles  of  his  many  works,  which  have  now 
beicome  obsolete,  and  are  almost  forgotten.  His  last  work^ 
published  at  Fraocfort  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Exa- 
men  Philosophise  Novas,  qus  veteri  abrogaadce  opponitur^** 
folio,  is  remarkable  for  the  first  mention  of  the  transfusion 
of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of 
another,  of  which  he  speaks  with  great  confidence,  and 
which  once  excited  great  expectations,  which  have  con- 
fessedly been  disappointed.  ^ 

LICETUS  (FoRTUNius),  a  celebrated  physician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Rapallo,  in  the  state  of  Genoa, 
Oct.  3,  1 577,  where  his  father  was  also  a  physician.  After 
•copipl^ting  his  education  at  Bolc^na,  in  1599,  he  obtained 
tiie  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Pisa,  which  he  filled  with 
so  much  reputation  that  he  waa  invited  to  the  same  chair  in 
the  university  of  Padua  in  1609,  and  occupied  it  until 
163^.  He  removed  at  that  time  to  Bologna,  in  conse« 
quenoe  of  failing  to  obtain  the  professorship  of  medicinei 
when  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cremonini.  But  the  Venetian 
states  very  soon  acknowledged  the  loss  which  the  university 
of  Padua  had  sustained  by  the  retirement  of  Licetus ;  and 
the  same -vacancy  occurring  in  164.5,  he  was  induced,  by 
the  pressing  invitations  which  were  made  to  ham,  to  re- 
turn to  Padua,  and  held  that  professorship  till  his  death  in 
1657.  He  was  a  very  copious  writer,  having  published 
ip wards  of  fifty  treatises  upon  medical,  moral,  pbilosopbi- 

* 

I  R««s*f  Cyclopedia,  issm  Sloy  aa^  Hslker. 
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cal,  antiquarian^  and  historical  subjects ;  but  they  are  no 
longer  sufficiently  interesting  to  require  a  detail  of  their 
titles,  as,  notwithstanding  his  erudition,  he  displays  little 
acuteness  in  research  pr  originality  of  conception*  His 
treatise  ^'  De  Monstrorum  Causis,  Natur&,  et  Differentiis,'* 
which  is  best  known,  is  replete  with  instances  of  credulity, 
and  with  the  fables  and  superstitions  of  his  predecessor^ 
and  contains  a  classification  of  the  monsters  which  had 
been  previously  described,  without  any  correction  from  his 
own  observations.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Gerard  Bla^ 
sius,  in  1668.' 

LID  DEL  (Duncan),  professor  of  mathematics,  and  of 
medicine,  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  the  son  of  John 
Lidde),  a  reputable  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  was  born  there 
in  1561,  and  educated  in  the  languages  and  philosophy  at 
the  schools  and  university  of  Aberdeen.  In  1579,  having 
a  great  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  went  from  Scot*- 
land  to  Dantzic,  and  thence  through  Poland  to  Francfort 
on  the  Oder,  where  John  Craig,  afterwards  first  physician 
to  James  VL  king  of  Scotland,  then  taught  logic  and  ma« 
thematics.  By*  his  liberal  assistance  Mr.  Liddel  was  en«» 
abled  to  continue  at  the  university  of  Francfort  for  three 
years,  during  which  he  applied  himself  very  diligently  to 
mathematics  and  philosophy  under  Craig  and  the  other 
professors,  and  also  entered  upon  the  study  of  physic.  In 
1582,  Dr.  Craig  being  about  to  return  to  Scotland,  sent 
Liddel  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Wratislow,  or  Breslaw, 
in  Silesia,  recommending  him  to  the  care  of  that  celebrated 
statesman,  Andreas  Dudithius  ;  and  during  his  residence  at 
Breslaw,  Liddel  made  uncommon  progress  in  his  favourite 
study  of  mathematics,  under  Paul  Wittichius,  an  eminent 
professor. 

In  1584  Liddel  returned  to  Francfort,  and  again  applied 
to  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  some  pupils  in 
various  branches  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In  1 587, 
being  obliged  to  leave  Francfort  on  account  of  the  plague^ 
be  retired  to  the  university  of  Rostock,  where  his  talents 
attracted  the  esteem  of  Brucaeus,  and  Caselius,  which  last 
observes,  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  Liddel  was  the  first  per* 
son  in  Germany  who  explained  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  according  to  the  three  diiFerent  hypotheses  of  Pto- 
lemy, Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe.     With  these  learned 
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men  be  lived  more  like  a  companion  than  a  pupil;  and 
BrucaeuSy  himself  an  excellent  mathematiciani  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  instructed  by  Liddel  in  the  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  other  astro- 
nomical questions.  It  was  probably  during  his  residence 
here  that  Liddel  became  acquainted  with  Tycbo  Bralie.  In 
1590,  having  taken  his  master^s  degree  at  Rostock,  be 
returned  once  more  to  Francfort;  but,  hearing  of  the  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  new  university  at  Helmstadt, 
where  his  friend  Caselius  had  accepted  the  chair  of  philo- 
sophy, he  removed- thither,  and  in  1591  was  appointed  to 
the  first  or  lower  professorship  of  mathematics,  and  in  1594 
to  the  second  and  more  dignified  mathematical  chair,  which 
he  filled  with  great  reputation  to  himself  and  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  1596  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  both  taught  and  practised  physic,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Brunswick.  His 
reputation  being  now  at  its  height,  he  was  several  times 
chosen  dean  of  the  faculties,  both  of  philosophy  and  phy- 
sic, and  in  1604,  pro-erector  of  the  university,  the  year 
before  he  resigned  his  mathematical  professorship. 

In  1607,  having  a  strong  inclination  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  his  native  country,  which  he  had 
frequently  visited  during  his  residence  at  Helmstadt,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  that  city,  and  after  travelling  for  some 
time  through  Germany  and  Italy,  at  length  settled  in  Scot- 
land. The  first  account  we  have  of  him  after  his  return 
relates  to  his  giving  some  lands,  purchased  by  him  near 
Aberdeen,  to  the  university  there  for  the  education  and 
support  of  six  poor  scholars.  This  occurred  in  1612,  and 
the  following  year  he  gave  a  sum  to  found  a  professorship 
of  mathematics,  and  bequeathed  his  whole  collection  of 
books  and  mathematical  instruments  to  Marischal  college, 
directing  a  small  sum  to  be  expended  annually  in  adding  to 
the  collection,  and  another  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life, 
for  he  died  Dec.  17th  of  that  year,  1613,  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  West  church 
of  Aberdeen,  where  the  magistrates  placed  in  memory  of 
faim  a  large  tablet  of  brass,  upon  which  is  engraved  a  figure 
of  the  deceased  in  his  professor's  gown  and  cap,  surrounded 
by  books  and  instruments^  and  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
inscription.  An  engraved  portrait,  taken  from  this  plate 
at  the  ex|>ence  of  the  late  sir' David  Dairy  mple,  lord  Hailes, 
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18  preBxed  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Liddel,'  drawn  iip  by  professor  ' 
Stuart,  of  Aberdeen,  and  published  in  1790,  4to.     To  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  sketch. 

Dr.  Liddel's  works  are,  I.  ^^  Disputationum  Medicina* 
Hum,*'  1605,  4  vols.  4to,  consisting  of  theses  maintained 
by  himself  and  his  pupils  at  Helmstadt  from  1592  to  1606. 
The  copy  in  the  library  at  Aberdeen  is  full  of  MS  notes 
in  his  own  hand.  Mange t  mentions  what  appears  to  be  a 
new  edition,  or  a  new  arangement,  of  these  theses,  pub- 
lished at  Helmstadt  in  1720,  4to,  under  the  title  of  **  Uni- 
versal Medicinas  compendium.*'  2.  '*  Ars  Medica,  sue- 
cincte  et  perspicue  explicata,'*  Hamburgh,  1 607,  dvo,  re* 
printed  at  Lyons,  1624,  by  Serranus  ;  and  again  at  Ham- 
burgh, IG28,  by  Frobenius,  who  acknowledges  his  obliga* 
tions  to  Dr.  Patrick  Dun,  principal  of  the  Marischal  College 
of  Aberdeen,  for  the  use  of  a  copy  corrected  and  enlarged 
by  the  author.  3.  "  De  Febribus  libri  tres,"  Hamburgh, 
1610,  12mo,  republished  by  Serranus,  along  with  the 
"  Ars  Medica."  4.  "  Tractatus  de  dente  aureo,**  &c.  ibid. 
1628,  12mo,  in  answer  to  Horstius's  ridiculous  account  of 
a  boy  who  had  a  golden  tooth.  (See  James  Horstius).  He 
appears  to  hare  undertaken  this  work  out  of  regard  to  tbe 
reputation  of  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  which,  IJorstius 
being  one  of  the  professors,  he  thought  might  be  aSiected 
by  this  idiposture.  5.  ^  Artis  conservandi  Sanitatem,  li- 
bri duo,  a  C.  D.  doctore  Lidddio  defuncto  delineati,  ope- 
ra et  studio  D.  Patricii  Duna:'],  M.  D.  &c."  Aberdeen,  1661, 
12mo.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Dun,  who  had 
studied  physic  at  Helmstadt  under  Dr.  Liddel,  says,  that 
having  found  the  MS.  among  hut  papers,  he  thought  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  public  and  his  old  master,  to  complete 
and  publish  it  All  these  writings  received  the  distinguished 
approbation  of  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries,  and  havQ 
been  mentioned  with  respect  by  succeeding  authors. ' 

LIEBERKUHN  (John-Nathaniel),  a  Prusian ,  anato- 
mist, was  burn  at  Berlin  in  1711.  His  inclinations  led  him 
early  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  anatomy  :  but  it  was  not 
until  he  was  about  his  twenty-fifth  year  that  he  was  per- 
ipitted  entirely  to  indulge  them.  His  acquisitions  before 
that  period  bad,  indeed,  been  considerable ;  and  after  it 
he  pursued  bis  studies  at  Hall,  Jena,  Leyden,  Paris,  and 
London.     In  1740,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
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^  society  of  London,  and  of  other  learned  societies  on  the 
continent.  He  returned  tp  Berlin  in  that  year,  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  became  cele* 
brated  for  his  anatomical  researcbesi  and  a  fine  museum  of 
Anatomical  preparations  which  he  accomulated.  He  died 
at  Berlin  of  a  peripneamody,  in  1756.  The  only  works  he 
left  were  reprinted  at  London,  in  1782,  by  John  Sheldon, 
esq.  lecturer  on  anatomy,  4>to,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Disser- 
tationes  quatuor."  The  first  is  the  author^s  thesis  on  the 
structure  of  the  valve  of  the  colon,  and  the  use  of  tbe  pro* 
cessus  vermicularis ;  tbe  second,  on  the  structure  and  ao< 
tion  of  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines  o¥  the  human  body : 
the  third,  on  the  proper  methods  of  discovering  Uie  struc- 
ture of  the  viscera  i  the  fourth,  on  the  anatomical  micro- 
scope. It  is  said  that  his  eye-sight  bad  almost  the  power 
of  a  microscope  and  that  he  could  perceive  with  the  naked 
eye  objectfi  to  which  other  men  were  obliged  to  apply  mi- 
croscopes and  magnifiers.  This  account  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  Kttle  exaggerated,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
a  description  of  his  anatomical  microscope  will  affect  every 
bumane  mind  with  horror.  To  it  belongs  an  apparatus 
fot  tbe  purpose  of  crucifying  livtng  animals,  and  fixing 
them  and  their  bowels  in  such  a  manner,  with  pointed 
hooks,  as  that  they  cannot  move,  in  the  midst  of  their  pro- 
tracted tortures,  so  as  to  disturb  the  operator,  after  he  has 
opened  their  bellies,  and  dragged  out  their  intestines,  for 
bis  deliberate  inspection.  We  have  no  words  to  express 
our  detestation  of  such  cruelty,  nor,  we  trust,  are  any 
necessary.* 

'  LIEUT AUD  (Joseph),  a  celebrated  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, was  bom  at  Aix^  in  Provence,  June  21,  1703.  His 
family,  long  established  at  Aiz,  had  produced  many  distin- 
guished officers,  ecclesiastics,  lawyers,  &c.  He  was  at 
first  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  church  ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  his  maternal  uncle  Garidel,  the  professor  of 
medicine  at  Aix,  gave  him  a  bias  to  the  study  of  medir 
cine,  and  particularly  botany,  in  which  his  researches  and 
skill  soon  occasioned  him  to  be  promoted  to  tbe  chairs  of 
botany  and  anatomy  at  Atx,  which  his  uucle  had  long 
filled.  His  lectures  on  anatomy  were  much  attended,  and 
by  an  audience  comprising  many  persons  not  engaged  in 
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the  stady  of  medicine^  and  among  others,  the  marquis 
d'Argens,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  king.  M.  Lieutaud 
published,  in  1742,  a  syllabus  of  anatomy  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils,  entitled  **  Essais  auatomiques,  contenant  THis- 
toire  exacte  de  toutes  les  parties  qui  composent  ie  corps 
humahie  ;*'  it  was  several  times  reprinted,  with  improve- 
ments, and  in  1777  was  edited  by  M.  Portal,  in  2  volumes. 
He  communicated  also  several  papers  on  morbid  anatomy, 
•and  on  physiology,  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
be  was  elected  a  corresponding  member.  In  1749,  how- 
ever, he  quitted  his  post  at  Aix,  and  went  to  Versailles, 
at  the  instance  of  the  celebrated  Senac,  who  then  held  the 
highest  aj^ointment  at  court,  and  who  obtained  for  Lieu- 
taud the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary. 
This  act  of  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the 
private  communication  of  some  errors,  which  Lieutaud 
had  detected  in  a  work  of  M.  Senac,  and  which  be  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  publish.  At  Versailles  he  continued  his 
anatomical  investigations  with  unabated  zeal,  and  was  soon 
after  his  arrival  elected  assistant  anatomist  to  the  royal 
academy,  to  which  he  continued  to  present  many  valuable 
memoirs.  He  also  printed  a  volume  entitled  "  Elementa 
Physiologice,**  &c.  Paris,  1749,  which  had  been  composed 
for  the  use  of  his  claaj  at  Aix.  In  1755,  he  was  nominated 
physician  to  the  royal  family ;  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
he  obtained  the  place  of  first  physician  to  the  king,  Lo^iis 
XVI.  In  1759  he  published  a  system  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Precis  de  la  Medicine  pra- 
tique,*' which  underwent  several  editions,  with  great  aug- 
mentations, the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Paris,  1770,  in 
2  vols.  4to.  In  1766,  he  published  a  '*  Precis  de  la  Ma- 
tiere  medicate,'*  in  8vo,  afterwards  reprinted  in  2  vols. 
But  his  most  important  work,  which  still  ranks  high  in  the 
estimation  of  physicians,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  seats 
and  causes  of  diseases,  ascertained  by  his  innumerable  dis- 
sections. It  was  entitled  *^  Historia  Anatomico-medica, 
sistens  numerosissima  cadaverum  humanorum  extispicia,'* 
Paris,  1767,  in  2  vols.  4to.  M.  Lieutaud  died  Septem- 
ber 6,  1780,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.' 

LIEVENS  (Jan,  or.  John),  a  historical  painter  of  great 
merit,  was  born  in  1607,  at  Leyden,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  Joris  Van  Schooten,  and  afterwards  of  Peter 
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LBstman.  Portrait  was  perhaps  that  branch  of  the  art  in 
which  he  uniformly  excelled,  yet  some  of  his  historical  pieces 
are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  His/'  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus^'  is  a  work,  Mr.  Fiiseli  says,  which,  in  sublimity 
of  conception,  leaves  all  attempts  of  other  masters  on  the 
same  subject  far  behind.  His  **  Continence  of  Scipio/'  is 
also  celebrated  in  very  high  terms.  Another  of  bis  per* 
formances,  applauded  by  the  poets  as  well  as  the  artists  of 
his  time,  is  bis  '^  Student  in  his  library,*'  the  figures  as 
large  as  life.  This  was  purchased  by  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
and  presented  by  him  to  Charles  I.  It  was  the  means  jd 
procuring  him  a  favourable  reception  at  the  English  court, 
where  he  painted  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  and 
many  of  the  nobility.  After  residing  in  England  for  three 
years,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  was  incessantly  employed* 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  specified.^ 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
born  on  the  19th  or  29th  of  March,  1602,  at  Stoke  upon 
Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lightfoot» 
vicar  of  Uttoxeter  in  that  county  *.  After  having  finished 
liis  studies  at  a  school  kept  by  Mr.  Whitehead  on  Morton* 
green,  near  Coneleton  iu  Cheshire,  he  was  removed  in 
1617,  to  Cambridge,  and  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
William  Chappel,  then  fellow  of  Christ's  college  there, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  who  was  also  the 
tutor  of  Henry  More,  Milton,  &c.  At  college  he  applied 
himself  to  eloquence,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  be 
thought  the  best  orator  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  also  made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the 
Xatin  and  Greek ;  but  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and  even 
lost  that  knowledge  he  brought  of  it  from  school.  His 
taste  for  the  Oriental  languages  was  not  yet  excited ;  and, 
as  for  logic,  the  study  of,  it,  as  managed  at  that  tim^ 


*  Mr.  Thomfts  Lightfbot  was  born 
at  a  litUe  viHage  called  Shelton*  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  upon  Trent  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  was  in  holy  orders  six  and 
fifty  years,  and  was  Uiirty-six  vicar  of 
Uttoxeter.  He  died  July  the  81st, 
1658,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bag- 
ilai,  a  gentlewoman  of  very  good  fa- 
mily ;  three  of  which  family  were  made 
kniglus  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  their 
valour  in  the  wars  in  Ireland.    She 


died  January  the  24tb,  1636,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-ooe.  Mr.  Thomas  Light- 
foot  had  by  her  five  tens,  the  second 
of  whom  was  John  our  author.  The 
eldest  was  Thomas,  who  was  brought 
up  to  trade.  The  third,  Peter,  was  m 
physician,  and  practised  at  Uttoxeter. 
The  fourth  was  Josiah,  who  succeeded 
his  brother,  Dr.  John  Lightfbot,  in  the 
living  of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire.  The 
youngest  was  Samuel,  who  was  like- 
wise a  clergyman. 
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among  the  academics,  was  too  contentious  for  his  quiet 
and  meek  disposition. 

.  As  soon  as  be  bad  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the 
university,  and  became  assistant  to  his  former  master,  Mr. 
Whitehead,  who  then  kept  a  school  at  Repton,  in  Derby- 
shire.    After  he  had  supplied  this  place  a  year  or  two,  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Norton  under 
Hales,  in  Shropshire,     This  curacy   gave  an  occasion  of 
awakening  his  genius  for  the  Hebrew  tongue.     Norton 
lies  near  Bellaport,  then  the  seat  of  sir  Rowland  Cotton, 
who  was  his  constant  hearer,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and 
took  him  into  bis  house.     This  gentleman  being  a  perfect 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language,  engaged  Lightfoot  in  that 
study ;  who,  by  conversing  with  iiis  patron,  soon  became 
sensible,  that,  without  that  kriowledge,  it  was  impossible 
to  attain  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.     He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  success ;  and  his  patron  removing,  with  his  family,  to 
reside  in  London,  at  the  request  of  sir  Allan  Cotton,  his 
uncle,  who  was  lord-mayor  of  that  city,  he  followed  his 
preceptor  thither.     He  bad  not  been  long  in  London  be- 
fore he  conceived  the  design  of  going  abroad  for  farther 
improvement;  and  with  that  view  he  went  into  Stafford- 
shire, and  took  leave  of  his  father  and  mother.     Passing, 
however,  through  Stone  in  that  county,  he  found  the  place 
destitute  of  a  minister ;  and  the  pressing  instances  of  the 
parishioners  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  that  cure. 
He  now  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  abroad,  and  hav- 
ing in  162B  become  possessed  of  the  living,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  William  Crompton,  of  Stone-park,  esq. 
After  a  time,  his  excessive  attachment  to  rabbinical  learn- 
ing occasioned  another  removal  to  London,  for  the  sake  of 
Sion-co1lege^library,  which  he  knew  was  well  stocked  with 
books  of  that  kind.     He  therefore  quitted  his  charge  at 
Stone,  and  removed  widi  his  family   to    Hornsey,    near 
London,  where  he  gave  the  public  a  specimen  of  his  ad- 
vancement in  those  studies,  by  his  '*  Erubhim,  or  Miscel- 
lanies Christian  and  Judaical,"  in  1629.     He  was  now  only 
27  years  of  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  with  Plu- 
tarch, Plato,   and    Homer,  and  seems  also   to   have  had 
some  skill  in  the  jhodern  languages.     These  fir<t  fruits  of 
his  studies  were  dedicated  to  sir  iiowland  Cotton  ;  who, 
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in  1631 9  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Thinking  himself  now  fixed  for  life,  he  bailt  a  study  in 
the  garden,  retired  from  the  noise  of  the  house ;  and  ap- 
plied himself  for  twelve  years  with  indefatigable  diligence 
in  searching  the  Scriptures.     Thus  employed,  the  days 
passed  very  agreeably  ;  and  be  continued  quiet  and  unmo- 
iested   till  the  great  change  which  happened  in  the  publie 
affairs,  brought  him  into  a  share  of  the  administration  re- 
lating to  the  church ;  for  he  was  nominated  a  member  of 
the  memorable  assembly  of  divines,  for  settling  a  new 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.     This  appointment  was  purely 
the  effect  of  his  distinguished  merit ;  and  he  accepted  it 
purely  with  a  view  to  serve  his  country  as  far  as  lay  in  bis 
power ;  but,  although  he  contended  on  some  points  with 
many  of  the  most  able  innovators  in  that  assembly,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Pres* 
bjTterian  form  of  ehurch-govemment.     The  necessity  for 
vesiding  in  London,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
induced  him  to  resign  his  rectory ;  and,  having  obtained 
the  presentation  for  a  younger  brother,  he   set  out  for 
London  in  1642.     He  bad  now  satisfied  himself  in  clearing 
up  many  of  the  abstrusest  passages  in  the  Bible,  and  had 
provided  the  chief  materials,  as  well  as  formed  the  plan, 
of  bis  **  Harmony  ;*'  and  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it 
at  the  press  was,  no  doubt,  an  additional  motire  for  his 
going  to  the  capital.     Here,  however,  he  had  not  been 
long,  before  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  Bartbolomew'Sy 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange.     He  lived  at  this  time  at  the 
upper  end  of  Moore-lane,  whence  be  dedicated  to  his 
parishioners  of  St.  Bartholomew,  his  **  Handful  of  Glean- 
ings out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.*'    The  assembly  of  iiivines 
meeting  in  1643,  our  author  gave  his  attendance  diligently 
there,  and  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  their  debates ; 
where  he  used  great  freedom,  and  gave  signal  proofs  of 
his  courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  opposing  many  of  those 
tenets  which  the  divines  were  endeavouring  to  estabiisb. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  the  parliament,  whose 
visitors,  having  ejected  Dr.  William  Spurstow  from  the 
mastership  of  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge,  put  Ligbtfoot 
in  his  room  this  year,  1643  ;  and  he  was  also  presented  to 
the  living  of  Much-Munden,  in  Hertfordshire,  void  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  Margaret-professor  of  divinity 
in  that  university,  before  the  expiration  of  this  year.     In 
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the  mean  time  he  had  taken  his  turn  with  other  favourites 
in  preaching  before  the  House  of  CommonS|  most  of  which 
sermons  were  printed ;  and  in  them  we  see  bira  warmly 
pressing  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  church  in  the  Pres- 
byterian form,  wjpich  be  cordially  believed  to  be  according* 
to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount.  His  leisure  hours  he  em- 
ployed in  preparing  and  publishing  the  several  branches  of 
his  '*  Harmony;"  all 'which,  although  decidedly  proving 
the  usefulness  of  human  learning  to  true  religion,  occa« 
sioned  to  him  great  difficulties  and  discouragements,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  illiterate  part  of  the 
revolutionists,  which  threatened  even  the  destruction  of 
the  universities.  In  1655,  he  entered  upon  the  office  of 
vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  chosen  that 
year,  having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  ia 
1652.  He  performed  all  the  regular  exercises  for  his  de- 
gree with  great  applause*,  and  executed  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's office  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity ;  and, 
particularly  at  the  commencement,  supplied  the,  place  of 
professor  of  divinity,  then  undisposed  of,  at  an  act  which 
was  kept  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  that  profession  f.  At  the 
^ame  time  he  was  engaged,  with  others,  in  completing  the 
celebrated  Polygiott  Bible,  then  in  the  press ;  which  being 
encouraged  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  expressed  his  joy  at 
this  high  patronage,  in  his  speech  at  the  commencements 
He  also  took  occasion  to  commiserate  the  oppressed  state 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  extol  their 
learning,  zeal,  and  confidence,  in  God. 

At  the  restdration,  be  offered  to  resign  the  mastership 
of  Catharine-hall  to  Dr.  Spurstowv  who  declining  it,  ano«« 
ther  person  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  crown,  in 
which  the  right  of  presentation  lay.  But,  as  what  Light- 
foot  had  done  had  been  rather  in  compliance  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times  than  from  any  zeal  or  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  king  and  government,  Sheldon,  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, readily  and  heartily  engaged  to  serve  him,  though 
personally  unknown ;    and  procured  him  a  confirmation 

s 

*  His  thesis  was  tipoo  this  qoestion :  nor  extraordinary  gifts,  in  the  cborcb. 
"  Post  Canooem  Scripturss  consigna-         f  The  qnestioos  were,  1.  **  Whether 

turn  Don  sunt  novie  Revelatiooes  ex-  the  state  of  ionoeencjr  was  a  state  of 

pectaodse."    He  has  written  much,  in  immortality  V*    2.  *'  Whether  eteroat 

▼artous  parts  of  his  works,  upon  this  life  is  promised  in  the  Old  Testament  ?" 

•object.     It  was  his  opinion,  tiiat,  after  Both  which  he  maintaiaed  in  the  aAr* 

the  closing  of  the  canon  of  Scriptnre,  matJTe. 
there  was  aeitber  prophecy^  miracles, 
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from  the  crown,  both  of  his  place,  and  of  his  living. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants 
at  the  conference  upon  the  liturgy,  which  was  held 
in  the  beginning  of  1661,  but  attended  only  once  or 
twice,  being  more  intent  on  completing  his  "  Harmony  ;*' 
and,  being  of  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution,  and  re- 
maii^ably  temperate,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  un- 
abated vigour  to  the  last,  and  continued  to  publish,  not* 
withstanding  the  many  difficulties  he  met  with  from  the 
expence  of  it*.  Not  long,  however,  before  he  died,  some 
booksellers  got  a  promise  from  him  to  collect  and  metho«- 
dize  his  works,  in  order  to  print  them ;  but  the  fulfilment 
was  prevented  by  bis  death,  which  happened  at  Ely  Dee. 
6,  1675.  He  was  interred  at  Great  Munden,  in  Hert* 
ibrdshire. 

As  to  his  rabbinical  learning,  he  was  excelled  by  none, 
and  had  few  equals  ;  and  foreigners  who  came  to  England 
for  assistance  in  their  rabbinical  studies,  usuaUy  paid  their 
court  to  him,  as  one  of  the  roost  eminent  scholars  in  that 
branch.  Among  these  were  Frederic  Miege  and  Theo- 
dore Haak,  who  were  peculiarly  recommended  also  to  Dr. 
Pocock,  with  whom  our  author  bad  a  correspondence  ;  aft 
also  Dr.  Marshal  of  Lincoln-college,  in  Oxford ;  Samuel 
Clarke,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library  ;  Dr.  Bernard,  of 
St.  John^s;  and  the  famous  Buxtorf;  were  all  correspond** 
ents  of  his.  Castell  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  him, 
when  he  had  little  encouragement  elsewhere.  It  is  true, 
he  is  charged  with,  maintaining  some  peculiar  opinions  t ; 
of  which  he  says,  ^^  Innocua,  ut  spero,  sempel*  proponens;'* 
yet  he  bore  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  as 
well  as  learned  of  our  English  commentators,  and  has.  been 
of  great  service  to  his  successors.  He  bequeathed  his 
whole  library  of  rabbinical  works,  oriental  books,  &c.  to 
Harvard  college,  in  America,  where  the  whole  were  burnt 
in  1769. 


•  In  a  letter  to  Buxtorf,  he  declarei, 
"  Ihftt  be  coald  fcaree  find  any  book- 
sellers in  England  who  would  venture 
to  print  bis  works,  and  that  be  was 
obliged  to  print  some  of  tbem  at  his 
own  expence ;"  and  Frederic  Miege,  in 
a  letter,  informed  him,  "  that  there 
was  oot  a  bookseller  in  Germany,  who 
would  freely  undertake  the  impression 
i\ft\i\&  Cotnmetitary  upon  the  first  £pi$- 
tlf  to  the  C!orinthians,"  See  i\m»e  l<t- 
t<rrs  iu  his  works,  rul.  Ill,  at  Che  en  J. 


f  The  principal  of  these  are  perhaps 
his  belief,  that  the  smallest  points  in 
the  Hebrew  text  were  of  divine  institu- 
tion i  that  the  keys  were  given  to  Peter 
alone,  exclusive  of  the  other  apostles  ; 
that  the  power  of  binding  and  looting 
related  not  to  discipline,  but  to.  doe^* 
trine.  Add  to  these,  his  mean  opiuion 
of  the  Septuagint  ver>ion;.  and  the 
utter  rejection  of  the  Jews,  which  he 
maiiiiaiued,  contrary  to  the  coipmoii 
opiuiou  of  divmcs. 
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The  doctor  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife,  already 
mentioned,  brought  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
, His  eldest  son,  John,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bryan  Walton, 
bishop  of  Chester,  died  soon  after  that  prelate.  His  se- 
cond was  Anastasius,  who  bad  also  these  additions  to  that 
name,  Cottonus  Jacksonus,  in  memory  of  sir  Rowland 
Cotton  and  sir  John  Jackson,  two  dear  friends  of  our  au- 
thor ;  he  was  minister  of  Thundridge,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  died  there,  leaving  one  son.  His  third  son  was  Anas- 
tasius too,  but  without  any  addition ;  he  was  brought  up 
to  trade  in  London.  His  fourth  son  was  Thomas,  who 
died  young.  His  daughters  was  Joice  and  Sarah,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  married  to  Mr.  John  DuckBeld,  rector 
of  A'speden,  in  Hertfordshire,  into  whose  hands  fell  the 
doctor^s  papers,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Strype. 
The  other  married  Mr.  Coclough,  a  Staffordshire  gentle- 
man. This  lady  died  in  1 656,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  doctor's  second  wife  was 
relict  of  Mr.  Austin  Brograve,  uncle  of  sir  Thomas  Bro- 
grave,  bart.  of  Hertfordshire,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
rabbinical  learning,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of  our 
author.  He  had  no  issue  by  her.  She  also  died  before 
faim,  and  was  buried  in  Mundeu  church. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  was  comely  in  his  person,  of  full  pro* 
portion,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was  exceeding 
temperate  in  his  diet.  He  ordinarily  resided  among  his 
parishioners  at  Munden,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  har- 
mony and  affection,  and  in  a  hospitable  and  charitable 
manner.  He  never  left  them  any  longer  than  .to  perform 
the  necessary  residence  at  Cambridge  and  Ely;  and  during 
that  absence  would  frequently  say  "  he  longed  to  be  with 
his  russet  coats.*'  He  was  a  constant  preacher ;  and  Mun- 
den being  a  large  parish,  and  the  parsonage-house  a  mile 
from  the  church,  and  as  he  attended  there  every  Sunday, 
read  prayers  and  preached  morning  and  afternoon,  be  fre- 
quently continued  all  day  in  the  church,  not  taking  any 
refreshment  till  the  evening  service  was  over.  He  was 
easy  of  access,  grave,  but  yet  affable  and  communicative. 
His  countenance  was  Expressive  of  his  disposition,  which 
wais  uncommonly  mild  and  tender. 

Dr.  Lightfoot's  works  were  collected  and  published  first 
in  1684,  in  2  vols.  foKo.  The  second  edition  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam,  1686,  in  2  vols,  fcilio,  containing  all  bis 
l«atiu  writings,  with  a  Latin  translation  of  those  which  he 
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wvote  in  English.  At  the  end  of  both  these  editions  there 
is  a  list  of  sach  |Heces  as  he  left  unfinished.  It  is  the  chief 
of  these,  in  Latin,  which  make  up  the  third  Tolume,  added 
to  the  former  two,  in  a  third  edition  of  his  works,  by  John 
Leusden,  at  Utrecht,  in  1699,  fol.  They  were  commu- 
nicated by  Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  another 
collection  of  these  papers,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Some  ge^ 
nnine  Remains  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot.**  This  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  his 
life.' 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  distinjruished  botanist,  was 
born  at  Newent,  in  the  iforest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire, 
Dec.  9,  1735.  His  father,  Stephen  Lightfoot,  was  are* 
pucable  yeoman  or  gentleman  farmer,  who  died  in  17^9, 
with  a  very  amiable  character,  expressed  on  a  small  marble 
monument  in  the  parish  church  of  Newent  His  son  was 
educated  at  St.  Crypt^s  school,^at  Gloucester ;  from  whence 
he  became  an  exhibitioner  in  Pembroke- college,  Oxford ; 
where  he  continued  his  studies  with  much  reputation,  and 
took  his  master^s  degree  in  July  1766.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed curate  at  Colnbrook,  and  afterwards  at  Uxbridge ; 
which  he  retained  to  his  dying  day. 

His  first  patron  was  the  honourable  Mr.  Lane,  son  to  the 
late  lord  Bingley.  Lord  chancellor  Northington  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Sheldon,  in  Hants,  which  he  resigned 
on  taking  the  rectory  of  Gotham,  co.  Nottingham.  He 
Iiad  also  Sutton  in  Lownd,  in  the  same  county ;  to  both  of 
which  he  was  presented  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Portland. 
His  ecclesiastical  preferments  amounted  to  above  500/.  a 
year.  He  was  also  domestic  chaplain  to  his  illustrious  pa* 
troness  the  late  duchess  dowager  of  Portland,  and  by  her 
liberality  enjoyed  during  her  grace*s  life,  an  annuity  of  a 
hundred  a  year.  During  her  grace^s  summer  residence  at 
Bulstrode,  he  performed  duty  in  the  family  twice  a  week, 
and  at  other  times  was  of  very  considerable  use  to  her 
grace  in  arranging  her  magnificent  collection  of  natural 
history,  particularly  the  shells  and  the  botanical  part.  He 
also  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  her  museum  for  sale.  He 
was  an  excellent  scholar  in  many  branches  of  literature, 
but,  next  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  he  addicted  him*- 
self  chiefly  to  botany  and  conchyliology,  excelling  in  both, 

1  Life  prefiied  to  kii  Works,  and  Strype'i  prefaoe. — MS  note  rofpectiac 
libraty  io  Mr.  Qoufh'i  copy  of  tbe  Blof rapbia  BriUumia* 
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but  particularly  in  botany,  and  be  was  equally  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  as  of  British  botany. 

In  1772,  the  late  Mr.  Pennant  invited  Mr.  Ligbtfoot  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  second  tour  to  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides,  advising  him  to  undertake  the  compilation^  as 
he  himself  modestly  calls  it,  of  a  ^'  Flora  Scotica,"  which 
Mr.  Pennant  offered  to  publish  at  his  own  expence.  Mn 
Ligbtfoot  gladly  complied,  and  besides  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  his  oWn  observations,  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
collections  and  communications  of  Dr.  Hope,  professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart  of  Luss; 
the  rev.  Dr.  Burgess  of  Kirkmichael,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
of  other  gentlemen  in  England.  The  "  Flora  Scotica'* 
was  published  in  1775,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  plan  and  exe- 
cution of  it  appeared  calculated  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  Florals,  but  for  a  long  time  it  did  not  pay  its 
expences,  which  certainly  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
merit ;  for  its  only  great  and  radical  fault  was  not  known, 
or  at  least  scarcely  considered  such  till  lately.  The  fault 
we  mean,  is  the  compiling  descriptions  from  foreign  au** 
thors,  without  mentioning  whence  they  are  taken  ;  so  that 
a  student  can  never  be  certain  of  their  just  application,  but 
an  the  contrar}^  often  finds  them  erroneous  or  unsuitable, 
without  knowing  why.  Even  in  the  last  class,  on  which 
Mr.  Ligbtfoot  bestowed  so  much  pains,  the  synonyms  of 
Linnasus  and  Dillenius  often  disagree,  though  in  many 
cases  such  contrarieties  are  properly  indicated,  so  as  to 
throw  original  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ligbtfoot  was  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Linna^an 
society,  the  formation  of  which  he  contemplated  with  great 
pleasure,  though  bis  death  happened  before  he  could  at- 
tend any  of  its  public  meetings.  Having  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Burton  Raynes,  an  opulent  miU 
ler  at  Uxbridge,  he  resided  in  that  town,  and  died  there 
suddenly,  Feb.  18,  1788,  aged  fifty-three,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow, two  sons,  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Ligbtfoot  was 
married  in  1S02  to  John  Springett  Harvey,  esq.  barrister  at 
law.  He  was  buried  in  Cowley  church,  where  his  grave 
remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  without  any  memorial. 
He  is  supposed  never  to  have  recovered  from  a  disappoint- 
ment respecting  a  living  which  his  patron,  the  late  duke 
of  Portland,  solicited  from  lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  but 
which  the  latter  did  not  think  fit  to  bestow. 
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Mr.  Li^hifoot  had  in  the  course  of  his  botanical  stu^lias, 
collected  an  excellent  British  herbarium,  consisting -of 
abundant  specimens^  generally  gathered  wild,  and  in  mauy 
cases  important  for  the  illustration  of  his  work.  He  had 
also  amassed  from  sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  friends,  a 
jiumber  of  exotic  plants.  The  whole  was  bought  after  his 
.death,  for  100  guineas,  by  his  majesty,  as  a  present  to  the 
<jueen,  and  deposited  at  Frogmore,  the  price  being  fixed 
by  an  intelligent  friend  of  the  family.'         '  * 

LILBURNE  (John),  a  remarkable  English  enthusiast, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
Purham,  where  his  father,  Richard  Lilburne,  was  possessed 
of  a  handsome  estate  %  especially  at  Thickney-Purcha^- 
den,  the  seat  of  the  family  upon  which  he  resided,  at^d 
had  this  son,  who  was  born  in  I61S.  Being  a  youngfr 
child,  hp  was  designed  for  a  trade ;  and  was  put  appreji* 
tice  at  twelve  years  of  age,-  to  a  wholesale  clothier  in  Lon« 
don,  who,  as  well  as  his  father,  was  disaffected  to  the 
hierarchy.  The  youth,  we  are  told,  had  a  prompt  genius 
and  a  forward  temper  above  his  years,  which  shewed  itself 
conspicuously,  not  long  after,  in  a  complaint  to  the  cityt- 
chamberlain  of  his  master's  ill-us<age  ;  by  which,,  having 
/obtained  more  liberty,  he  purchased  a  multitude  of  boo^ 
favourable  to  his  notions  of  politics  and  religion  ;.^d 
having  his  imagination  warmed  with  a  sense  of  suffering 
and  resentment,  he  became  at  length  so  considerable 
among  his  party,  as  to  be  consulted  upon  the  boldest  .pf 
their  undertakings  against  the  hierarchy,  while  yet  an  ap- 
prentice. 

The  consequence  he  attained  flattered  his  vanity,  andlve 
could  no  longer  think  of  following  his  trade.  In  1636, 
being  introduced  by  the  teacher  of  his  congregation,  Jo 
Dr.  Bastwick,  then  a  star-chamber  prisoner  in  the  Gs^te- 
house  for  sedition,  Bastwick  easily  prevailed  with  huix  to 
carry  a  piece  he  had  lately  written  against  the  bishops,  to 
Holland,  and  get  it  printed  there.     Lilburne,  having  dis- 

•  It  is  worth  notice  that  he  was  the  when   the  trial   was   put  off  by  t^e 

last  person  who  joined  i^sne  in  the  an-  judtses  ;  till  at  last  it  was  ordered, 'it 

cicni  custom  of  a  trial  by  battle.     It  the  king's  instancet  by  pari ia meat,  tlift 

was  with  ont  Ralph  Auxtoo,  for  lands  a  L'ti   should  be  brought  in  to  take 

«f  the  value  of  200/.  peraon.    The  away  that  trial,  in  1641.     Ruibwortlfs 

two  cbaiDpioQs  appeared  in  »hd  court,  "  Collections,"  vol.  L 
armed  cap-i-pie,  with  eand.bag«,  &c. 

^  Life  by  P«»nnant--aad  by  Sir  James  Smith  in  the  CyclopnJia.— Gent.  Mag. 
lA'Ut.  and  LXXU. 
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pildieiliihts  important  aflWr,  jmturned  to  EnglalMl.in  a  few 
nontfas  with  Ibe  pamphlet^  Baatwick's  ^<  Merry  Liturgy/' 
at  it  was  called^  and  a  cargo  of  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
Und.    These  be  dispersed  with  much  privacy »  uotil,  being 
betrayed  by  bis  associate^  be  was  apprehended ;  and,  after 
esaminatibn  before  the  council-board  and  high  consmission 
eourty  to  wbose  rules  be  refused  lo  conform,  he  waa  fouod 
l^uilty  of  printing  and  publiihing  several  seditious  books,  par* 
;dcalarly  *'  News  from  Ipswich/*  a  production  of  Prynne's. 
LUburne  was  eondenmed  Feb.  1637,  to  be  whipped  at  the 
cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet-prison  to  Old  P^lilce  Yardi  West- 
minster; then  set  upon  the  pillory  there  for  two  hours ; 
Afterwards  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Fleet,  there  to  reaoain 
ijAi  he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  court ;  also  to  pay  a 
Jtfie  of  $00L  to  the  king ;  and,  lastly,  to  give  security  for 
his  good  behaviour.     He  underwent  this  sentence  with  an 
undismayed  obstinacy,  littering  many  bold  speeches  against 
r^e  bishops,  and  dispersing  many  pamphlets  from  ;the  pil* 
laty,  where,  aft^r  the  slar-ehamber  then  sitting  had  or- 
4efed  him  to  be  gagged,  be  stamped  with  his  feet.    The 
spirit  he  sb^ed  upon  this  occasion  prociired  him  the  nick- 
aame  of  <<  Free-born  John"  among  the  friends  to  the  go- 
'^veramenty  and  among  his  own  party  the  title  of  Saint.    In 
prison  be  was  loaded  with  double  irons  on  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  put  into  one  of  the  closest  wards ;  but,  being 
suspected  to  have  occasioned  a  fire  which  broke  out  near 
^t  ward,  he  was  removed  into  a  better,  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation both  of  the  neighbours  and  prisoners.     The  first 
use -lie  made  of  bis  present  more  convenient  situation,  was 
>U>  publish  a  piece  of  4)  is  own  writing,    entitled  **  The 
Christian  M^n^B  Trial,"  in  4to,  ''Nine  arguments  against 
t  episcopacy/ 'and  several ''  Epistles  to  the  Wardens  of  the 
-Fleet" 

He'Wcote  several  other  pamphlets,  before  the  long  par- 
liaaaent  granted  hi,m  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  Nov.  1640, 
which  indtdgence^  he  likewise  abused  by  appearing  on 
May  3,  1641,  at  the  head  of  a  savage  mob,  who  clamoured 
for  just  ice.  against  the  earl  ef  Stia&rd.  Nest  day  he  was 
seised  and  acraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
an  assault .  upon  colonel  Lunsford,  the  governor  of  the 
Tower ;  bat  the  temper  of  the  times  being  now  in  hu  fa« 
vovr,  he  was  dismissed,,  and  the  same  day  a  vote  passed  in 
thxt  House  of  Commons,  declaring  .his  former  sentence  iUe* 
•  gal  sted  tyrannical,  and  that  he  ought  to  haye  operation 
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for  his  sufferings  and  losses.  This  reptnlion  vns  ^efltec 
tualy  although  slow.  It  was  not  until  April  7,  1646,  that  a 
decree  of  the  House  of  Lords  passed  for  giving  him  two  thou* 
sand  pounds  out  of  the  estates  of  lord  Cottington,.8ir  Banka 
Windebank,  and  James  Ingram,  warden  of  the  Fleet ;  and  it 
was  two  years  after  before  he  received  the  moneyi  in  coo-* 
sequence  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
obtained  an  ordinance  for  ^OQOL  worth  of  the  delinquents^ 
lands,  to  be  sold  to  him  at  twelve  years  purchase.  Thifr 
ordinance  included  a  grant  for  some  part  of  the  sequea* 
tered  estates  of  sir  Henry  Bellingham  and  Mr.  Bowes,  in 
the  counties  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  from  which 
beseceived  about  1400/.;  and  Cromwell,  soon  after  his 
return  from  Ireland,  in*  May  1 650,  procured  him  a  grant 
of  lands  for  the  remainder.  This  extraordinary  delay  was 
occasioned  entirely  by  himsel£ 

When  the  parliament  bad  voted  an  army  to  oppose  the 
king,  Lilbnme  entered  as  a  volunteer,  was  a  captain  of 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Edge-bill,  and  fought  well  in  the  en^ 
gagement  at  Brentford,  Nov.  12,  1612,  but  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  carried  to  Oxford,  and  would  have  been 
tried  and  executed  for  bij^  treason,  bad  not  bis  parlia- 
mentary friends  threatened  retaliation.  After  this,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  he  was  exchanged  veiy  honourably 
above  his  rank,  and  rewarded  with  a  purse  of  300/.  by  the 
earl  of  Essex.  Yet,  when  that  general  began  to  pxewi  the 
Scots*  covenant  upon  his  followers,  Lilbum'e  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  by  Cromwell's  interest  was  made  a  mqor 
of  foot,  Oct.  1643,  in  the  new-raised  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchester.  In  this  station  he  behaved  very  well,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  raising  the  siege  of  Neww 
ark  by  prince  Rupert ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  quarrelled 
with  his  colonel  (King),  and  accused  him  of  several  mis« 
demeanours,  to  the  earl,  who  immediately  promoted  him 
to  be  iieutenant*colonel  of  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons. 
This  post  Lilbnrne  sustained  with  signal  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Marston^moor,  in  July ;  yet  be  had  before  that 
quarrelled  with  the  earl  for  not  bringing  colonel  King  to 
a  trial  by  a  court*  martial ;  and  upon  Cromwell's  accusing 
his  lordship  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  1 644,  L\U 
burne  appeared  before  the  committee  in  snpport  of  that 
charge.  Nor  did  he  rest  until  he  had  procured  an  impeach* 
ment  to  be  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Cominons  in  August 
this  year^  against  colonel  King  for  iiigh  crimes  and'  mi|n. 
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demeanoanr.  LittTe  atteption  being  paid  to  this,  he  firsr 
offered  a  petition  to  the  filouse,  to.  bring  the  coloneL 
t»  his  trial,  and  still  receiving  no  satisfaction,  be  pub« 
Ibhed  a  coarse  attack  upon  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in* 
1646.  Being  called  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
that  nobleman  was  speaker,  on  account  of  this  pubiication, 
be  not  only  refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories,  but  pro^ 
tested  against  their  jurisdiction  over  him  in  the  present 
case ;  on  which  he  was  first  committed  to  Newgate,  and 
then  to  the  Tower.  He  then  appealed  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  upon  their  deferring  to  take  his  case  into 
consideration,  he  charged  that  House,  in  print,  not  only 
with  having  done  notliing  of  late  years  for  tiie  gene-% 
ral  good,  but  also  with  having  made  many  ordinances  no* 
toriously  unjust  and  oppressive.  This  pamphlet,  which 
was  called  '*  The  Oppressed  man's  oppression,*'  being 
seized,  he  printed  another,  entitled  "  The  Resolved 
man's  resolution,"  in  which  be  maintained  *^  that  the 
present  parliament  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
one  called,  to  bring  them  to  a  strict  account,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England 
from  utter  destruction."  This  not  availing,  he  applied  to 
the  agitators  in  the  army ;  and  at  length,  having  obtained  * 
liberty  every  day  to  go,  without  his  keeper,  to  attend  the 
committee  appointed  about  bis  business,  and  to  return 
every  night  to  the  Tower,  he  made  use  of  that  indulgence 
to^ngage  in  some  seditious  practices.  Fpr  this  he  was  re- 
committed to  the  Tower,'  and  ordered  to  be  tried  ;  but, 
upon  the  parliament's  apprehensions  from  the  Cavaliers, 
on  prince  Charles's  appearing  with  a  fleet  in  the  Downs, 
be  procured  a  petition,  signed  by  seven  or  eight  thousand 
persons,  to  be  presented  to  the  House,  which  made  an  or- 
der, in  August  1648,  to  discharge  him  from  imprisonment^, 
and  to  make  him  satisfaction  ^r  his  sufferings.  This  was 
not  compassed,  however^  without  a  series  of  conflicts  and 
quarrek  with  Cromwell ;  who,  retui ning  from  Ireland  in 

*  Sec  th«  trialf  which  was  printed  power  of  Uielaw,  at  well  at  fact.     In 

by  him  under  tii^  name  of  "  llieodo-  the  »ame  print,  over  hit  head,  appear 

rut  Veimv,"  to  whiehbe  prefixed,  hy  the  two  faoet  of  a  medal,  upon  one  of 

way  of  triumph,  a  print  of  himeetf  at'  which  were  insoribed  the  names  of  the 

liill  length,  ftanding  at  the  bar  with  jury,  and  on  the  other  iheie  words : 

Coke*t  Institutes  in  his  han(l,  the  hook  "  John  Lilbnma  saved  by  the  power  of 

Uiat  be  made  uie  of  to  prove  that  flat-  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  hit  jury, 

taring  doctrine,  which  he  applied  wHh  who  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact»* 

aingoUr  address  to  the  jury,  that  in  October  96,  1649." 
thiaa  akmt  was  inherent  *tli!e  judicial 
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Mty  f^SSOf  and  finding  Lifburne  in  a  pe&teaUe  diijjiosi- 
ti6n  with  regard  to  the  partiament;  pi^cured  hiih  th^  re- 
mUndei*  of  his  grant  for  reparations  above-tnentionej. 
This  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  His  antagonist,  wh6, 
however,  did  not  continue  long  in  tbiit  humour;  for,  having 
undertaken  a' dispute  in  law,  in  which  bis  ontle  George 
Liibume  happened  to  be  engaged,  he  petitioned  the  par- 
liament on  that  occasion  with  his  usual  boldness  ih  isii  ; 
and  this  assembly  fined  him  in  the  sum  of  7000/.  ia  the 
state,  and  banisned  him  the  kingdom.     Before  this,  hbW- 
ever,  couid  be  carried  into  execution,  he  tvent  in  Jan. 
1661-2,  to  Amsterdam;  where,  having  printed  an  apology 
for  himself,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  letter,  to  Cromwdl, 
charging  him  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the  act  of  his 
banishment     He  had  also  several  conferences  with  some 
of  the  royalists,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  restore  Charles  II. 
by  his  interest  with  the  people,  for  the  small  sum  of  10,000/. 
l)ut  no  notice  watf  taken  of  a  design  which,  had  it  been 

Slausibley  could  never  have  been  confided  td  such  a  man. 
[e  then' remained  in  exile,  without  hopes  of  re-viaiting 
England,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  long  par)iamtot;'on 
Which  event,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  pass;  he  returned 
without  one,  in  June  1657  ;  and  being  seized  and  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  he  was  a  second  time  acquitted  by  his  jiiry. 
Cromwell,  incensed  by  this  Contempt  of  hia  power,  wliich 
Was  now  become  despotic,  had  him  carried  to  Portsmouth, 
in  order  for  tratlspdrtation ;  but  the  tyrant's  wrath  Was 
averted,  probably  by  Lilburne*s  brother  Roberjk,'  one  c^f  his 
miyor-generak,  upon  whose  bail  for  his  behavioui;  he  Was 
aufiered  io  return.  After  this,  he  settled  at  Eltiuifii^  in 
Kent,  where  he  passed  the  short  remainder  of*  his  dsiys  in 
tranquillity,  giving,  however,  another  proof  of  his  versatile 
principles,  by  joining  the  quakers,  among' i<^hom  he 
preached,  in  and  about  Ettham,  till  his  dea;th,  Aug.  29, 
1657,  in  bis  forty-ninth  year.  Re  was  ibtelrred  in  the 
th^n  new  bhrial-ptace  in  Moor-fi6lds,  hear  the  pUice  now 
called  Old  Bedlam ;  four  thousand  persons  attending  bis 
burial. 

Wood  characterizes  him  as  a  person  <'  from  his  youth 
much  addicted  to  contention,  novdties,  opposition  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  violent  and  bitter  expressions;**  *^  the 
[idol  of  the  factious  people  ;**  *^  naturally  a  great  troUble- 
world  in  all  the  variety  of  governments,  ai  hodg««podge  of 
religion,  the  chief  l^ng-l^der  Of  the  ievellets,  a  great 
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ptopQ«al-maker^  and  a-mod^ljer.of  statie^  apd  pnldislier  9i 
several  seditious  panphlf  ts,  and  of  so  qi^rrelsQoie  a  dis« 
japsitiony  tbat.it  was  appositely  said  of  bim  (byjudgis  Jeq^ 
luqs),  '  that,  if  there  was  none  living  but  be,  Jobn  would 
,be  against  Lilburne^  ^d  Lilburne  against  Jobn^*  '\    Lord 
'Clarendon  instahcets  biro  '^  as  an  evidence  of  the  temper  o£ 
the  nation  ;  and  bow  fi^r  the  spirits  at  that  time  (in  1653) 
werj^  from  paying  a  submission  to  that  .power,  wben  no^ 
i  body  had  tbc^  courage  to  lift  up  tb^ir  bands  against  if 
,  Hume  says  that  be  was  V  tbc;  most  turbulent,  but  the  most 
upqght  and  courageous  of  human  kind.;^'  and  mqref  recent 
biographers  bavp  given  bim  credit  for  the  consistency  of 
bis,  principles.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  conw* 
tency.  will  bear  a  very  close  examination  :  it  is  true  that  be 
uniformly  inveighed  aj^inst  tyranny,  whether  that  lof  a 
kiiigi^.apfQtectgr,  or  a  parliament;  but  such  wi^  his  selfish 
.  love  of  liberty,  tbi^t  he  included,  under  the  name  of  ty.r 
ranny,  .€^very  jspecies  of  tribunal  which  did  not  acquit  men 
of  his  turbu(ent  disposition,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  from 
his  writings  tpjmafce  out  any  regular  formt  of  government, 
of .  systeiq  of  political  principTes,  likely  to  prove  either 
pei;(Qanent  or  beneficial.    In  these,  hovfever,  may  be  found 
the.  models  of  all  those  wild  schemes  which  ii^en  of  similar 
tempers  have  from  time  to  time  obtruded  upoo  public  at* 
tention..    As  matters  of  curiosity,  therefore,  we  shall  add 
a  lisi^, ,ot  (lis  principal  publications:  I.  <<  A  Salva  Liber* 
tate.^*     ^*  *'  The  Outcry  of  the  young  men  and  the  ap* 
prentices  of  London ;  or  an  inquisition  after  the  loss  of 
|be  fundamental  Laws  and   Liberties  of  England,'*  &c. 
London,  1645,  August  i,  in  4to.     3.  *<  Preparation  to  an 
Hue  and  Cry  after  sir  Arthur  Haselrig.^    4.  ^<  A  Letter  to 
a  FrieucI,"  dated  the  2otb  of  July,  1645,  in  4to.    's.  «<  A 
Letter  to  William  Prynne,  esq.'*  dated  the  7tb  of  January, 
1645.    This  was  written  upon  occasion  of  Mr.  Prynhe's 
'<  Truth  .triumphing  over  Falshood,  Antiquity  over  No* 
.  velty.*^     6.  <*  Lpodon's  Liberty  in  Chains  discovered,**  &cu 
London,  1^46,  in  4to.     7.  *^  The  free  man's  freedom  vio^ 
dicated;  or  a  true  relation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of 
Lieutenant *Colooel  John  Lilburne*!  present  Imprisontnent 
in,  N,eKHgate,"  &c.  London,  1646.     8.  "  Charters  of  Loo- 
dou,  or  Jthe  .a.epond  part  of  London's  Liberty  in  Chains 
.disqoycir^,*^  &^*  London,  1646,  28  Decemb.     9.  **Two 
tjetters  frojh  tlie  Tower  of  London  to  Colonel  Heury  Mar- 
,.tin,  a  member  i|f  the  House  pf  Commons,  upon  the  13th 
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and  15th  of  ^September  1647.*'  10.  <<  Other  Letters  of 
great  concern/*  London,  1647.*  1 1.  <*  The  resolved  man*s 
resolution  to  maintain  with  die  last  drop  of  his  blood  his 
civil  liberties  and  freedoms  granted  unto  him  by  the  great, 
jiist^  and  truest  declared  Laws  of  England/'  &c.  London, 
1647,  in  4to.  12.  <<  His  grand  plte  against  the  present 
tyrannical  House  of  Lords,  which  he  delivered  before  an 
open  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  90  Octob. 
1647,'*  printed  in  1647,  in  4to.  13.  «  His  additional  Plea 
directed  to  Mr.  John  Maynard,  Chairman  of  the  Commit* 
lee,*'  1647,  in  4to.  14.  *'  The  Outcries  of  oppressed 
Commons,  directed  to  all  the  rational  and  understanding  in 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,**  &c. 
Febr.  1647,  in  4to.  Richard  Overton,  another  Leveller, 
then  in  Newgate,  had  an  hand  in  this  pamphlet.  15.  ^  Jo« 
nah*5  Cry  out  of  the  Wbale*s  Belly,  in  certain  Epistles 
unto  Lieutenant  General  Cromwell  and  Mr.  John  Good- 
win, complaining  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  at  Westminster,'*  jcc.  16.  '<  An  Impeach- 
ment of  High  Treason  against  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
son-in-law  Henry  Ireton,  esquires,'  late  Members  of  the 
forcibly  dissolved  House  of  Commons,  presented  to  pub- 
lick  view  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Lilburne,  close  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower  of  London,  for  bis  zeal,  true  and  zea^ 
lous  affection  to  the  liberties  of  this  nation,**  London, 
1649,  in  4to.  17.  "The  legal  fundamental  Liberties  of 
the  People  of  England  revived,  asserted,  and  vindicated,'* 
&c.  London,  1649.  IS.  "Two  Petitions  presented  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation  from  thousands  of  the 
lords,  owners,  and  commoners  of  Lincolnshire,'*  &c.  Lon- 
tk)n,  1650,  in  4to.  In  a  paper  Which  he  delivered  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  26,  1648-9,  with  the  hands  of 
many  levellers  to  it,  in  the  name  of  "  Addresses  to  the 
Supreme  Authority  of  England,"  and  in  •'The  Agreement 
of  the  people,*'  published  May  I,  1649,  and  written  by 
him  and  his  associates  Walwyn,  Pridce,  and  Overton,  are 
their  proposals  for  a  democratic  form  of  government.' 

LILLO  (Georqe),  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer,  was  by 
profession  a  jeweller,  and  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moorgate  in  London,  Feb.  4,  1693;  where  he  pursued 
his  occupation  for  many  years  with  the  fairest  aod  most 
•unblemished  character.     He  was  '^trong^  attacbisd  to  tbp 
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Moses^  andfteemftto  havelud  it  doivn  as  a  maxinii  that 
the  devotion  paid  to  them  ought  always  to  tend  to  the  pro- 
Hftotion  of  yirtae  and  mortali^.    lo  pursuance  of  this  aim^ 
Lillo  was.  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  showed 
great  power  of  affecting  the  heart,  and  of  rendering  the 
distresses  of  common  and  domestic  life  equally  interesting 
tt>  the  andiencea  as  those   of   kings  and  heroes.      Hi& 
**  George  Barnwdl,"  «<  Fatal  Curiosity,"  and  ''  Arden  of 
Feversham,*'  are  all  planned  on  common  and  well-known 
stories ;  yet. they  have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears 
from  an  audience  than  more  pompous  tragedies,  particu- 
larly the  first  of  them.     Nor  was  bis  management  of  bi» 
subjects  less  happy  than  his  choice  of  them.     If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  objected  to  bis  style,  it  is  that  someiidies 
he  affects  an  elevation  rather  above  the  simplicity  of  bis 
Sttbj|3Ct^  and  the  supposed  rank  of  his  characters ;  but  tra- 
gedy seldom  admits  an  adherence  to  the  language  of  com* 
moQ.  life,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  that  even  the  most 
bumble  characters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  circum- 
sti^nces  of  distress,  or  the  inBuence  of  any  violent  passion, 
will  employ  an  aptness  of  expression  and  power  of  lan- 
guage,, not  only  greatly  superior  to  themselves,  but  even 
to  the  general  language  and  conversation  of  persons  of  mucb 
higher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  more  cultivated. 

In  the  prologue  to  ^^  Elmerick,"  which  was  not  acted  till 
after  the  author's  death,  it  is  said,  that,  when  he  wrote  that 
play,  he  **  was  depressed  by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  dis- 
ease ;  but  in  the  former  particular  there  appeal'^  to  be 
evidently  a  mntake,  as  he  died  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
sol.  a  year,  besides  other  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 
The  late  editor  of  his  works  (Mr.  T.  Davies)  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 1775,  i2mo,  relates  the  following  story,  which,  how-* 
ever,  we  cannot  think  adapted  to  convey  any  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  person  .of  whom  it  is  told  :  ^'  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lillo,  whether  from  judgment  or 
humour,  determined  to  put  the  sincerity  of  his  friends, 
who  professed  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  to  a  trial.  In 
order  to  carry  on  this  design,  he  put  in  practice  an  odd 
kind  of  stratagem :    he  asked   one  of  his   intimate  ac« 

r'ntance  to  lend  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
this  he  declared  he  woujd  give  no  bcmd,  nor  any 
other  security,  except  a  note  of  hand  ^  the  person  to 
whom  he  applied,  not  liking  the  terms,  civilly  refusec^ 
^im.     Soon  after,  Lillo  met  his  nephew,  Mr.  Underwood, 
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futh  whom  he:ha4  beed  «t  TAtianetf  mbm  tniA  Ifo  "ptli 
the  tame  quettioo  to  him,  desiring  htai  to  lMpdliii»  MooiJ^ 
vpon  the  si^neteftna.  .Hisnep^vTy  eitbtr  fMoiii.Migi^ 
CI0U8  apprehensbo  of  his  mrele^s  real  ieteotteikr  ^'^  fiMd 
geneiPOttly  of  spirik»  immediately  offered  to-  oempfy  wMII 
his  request  lilto  was  so  weU  pldMed  with  tUi  teadj  iaem« 
pliance  of  Mr.  Underwood,  that  he  immedasiely  dedireA 
that  "he  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  love  aad  regtrd  thtt  hif 
nephew  bore  him }  he  was  convinced  that  hS(  fcieddshiy 
was  entirdy  diuaterested ;  and  assured  hun,  that  he  shooM 
feap  the  benefit  such  generous  behaviour  dcMrved.  in 
consequeAce  x>f  this  promise,  hi;  bequeathed  him  tb*  bui|^ 
of  his  fortune."  The  same  writer  says,  that  Ltll»  in  hi* 
person  was  lusty,  but  not  tall  ^  of  a  pleasing  «ipeot»  though 
unhappily  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye. 

Lillojlied  Se|»t.^,  1 939^  in  the  forty <4eventh  jpear  of  Mfr 

age  \  and,  "k  few'motiths  alter  his  death,  Hewry  FieMio^ 

printed  the  following  character  of  him  in  f*  The  OhasB«> 

pion  :^*  '^  He  liad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  natur^ 

though  hb  contempt  of  all  bas^  means  of  applicattotty-wfaieli 

,  ^re  the  necessary  steps  to  great  acquaintance,  restrained 

bis  conversation  within  narrow  boands.     He  had- the  spirit 

of  an  old  Roman,  joined  to  the  innocenoe  of  a  pritimth^ 

,  Christian  :  be  was  content  with  his  little  state  of  life^  hi 

which  bis  excellent  temper  of  mind  gave  him  an  happiness 

beyond  the  power  of  riches ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  his 

friends  to  have  a  sharp  insight  into  hb  want  of  their  ser- 

▼ices^  as  well  as  good  inclination  or  abilities  to  serve'lnai. 

In  short,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  ahose  Irho 

knew  him  best  will  most  regret  hn  loss/**  .'  •  - 

LI  LLY,  or  LYLLY  (JoH9)«  another  dramatic  writer^  of 
less  fame  and  merit,  was  born  in  the  Wilds  of  Kent,  abeut 
1553,  according  to  the  computation  ^of  Wood,  who  ssrfs, 
^'  he  became  a  student  in  Magdaien-college  in  ihe^begki* 
ning of  1569,  aged  sixteen  or  thereaboutis,  and- Was  aner- 
wards  one  of  the  demies  or  clerks  of  that  house.'*  -  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  April  2f ,  1 573,  and  of  M^  A.  in  1 595< 
On  seme  dbgust,  he  removed  to  Cambridge;  andsbeMee 
went  to  court,  where  he  was  taken  notice  tif  i>y  queen  lSli« 
sabeth,  and  hoped  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  fMC'ef 
flMwter  of  the  revels,  but  aft<r  many  yearsof  anxieaa^etleiMlo 
ance,  was  disappointed,  and  was  forced  to  trrite'  to  the 


« 
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^tfrolo^tt^.-orp^ftiupn^  totier)  maBy<?opias  ^st  pro** 
aaryed in  BnvDuaGiipl.  In  w)iiat  jrear  be  died  i$  unbioirq ;  iHit 
ivppd^a^^be^wttimUve  in  1597.  HirajttiacfaiiieQitto  tbednt 
flkftic.  lilnset  pcodtteed  lUDe  dramatic  piec^,  .ooDe  of  wbicfaiy 
however,  ba?e  preserved  tbeir  reputation  in  our  ttmes.  Evmi 
Fll»UH>^  in- bis  '^Tbeatrum/'  .calls  tbf 91  'Vokj-fesbioeed 
l««S94M  and  cofD^dies."     Besides  tbeae^  Lilly  b«  bee* 
eelf^brafeed  for  bis  attempt,  wbicb  was  a  very  uahappy  pne| 
l^^jtc^im  aid  iMurify .  ^  £ogU«b  language.    For %ihb  per^ 
pipse  be.wfftjke  a  book  eniitled  ^  £u]pbaes»."  ivbi^b:  met  vritk 
4.  rdegree.^ .  snooeas  very  unusoai^  ao4  oertaifily  mat  leqi 
lUHnemiedy  being. almoH  immediately  and  uj^ineripatty^ foU 
.Ig^v^;;  aK'least,  if  we  jm^  .gii^e  crediit  to  tbe  words  of  Mn 
Bloant,  wbb .published  six  of  Lilly's  plays  togetber^iaione 
iraleeio  in  twelves.    In  a  preface  tp  tbi^  iboott  be.  aaysi 
y  0IIIP  nation  are  in  bis  debt  for  at  >  newfinglisb,  ^wbicb-  be 
.ilMi^^  tb0m  :*  ^  EMpboes .  and   bis   England '  began  fiint 
j^^  languajpe ;  all  our  ladies  were  his  sobolars ;  i^nd  that 
TbefMity  at  cour^.  which  ^couid  not  parley  Euphniame^  that 
:is,io  layt  who  was  nnable  to  converse  in  thatipuie  and  re* 
>fginned  £oglipb»  wtueb  be  had  formed  his  work  lo  be  tbe 
-ataodard  of,  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  wlucb  .now.  there 
jpjpajKS  not  Foancb.'* 

^  .Acpooding  to  Mr.  Blonnt,  Lilly  was  deserving  .of  the 
highest  encomiums.     He  styles  him,  in  his  titJe-page, 
**  the  only,  rare  poet  of  thattime^  the  witty ^  comical^  faoeti* 
oiisly  quick  and  iinparalleled  John  Lilly ;»"  and  in  his^ptSM 
. de  dedicaUM-y  says,  *^  that  he  sate  at  ApeUo's  table;  that 
Apollo  gave  him  a  wreath  of  bis.  own  bayes  without  snasob« 
ipg,  and  the  lyre  be  played  od  bad  no  borrowed  strings.'* 
:  lf»  iodeeds  what  has  biden  said  with  regard  to  his  reforma- 
.  tion  pf  the  English  language  bad  been  trne^  he  certainly 
.  would  have  had  a  claim  to  the  highest  honours  frdm  his 
.  isonntrymeo  f    bat  those  enlogiums  are:*  far  from- well 
>  founded^   since  his  ii^udicioiis  attempts  at  improvement 
-produced  only  the  most  ridiculous  affecialjioii.    The  style 
<  9f  his  Eophuief;  exhibits  tbe  absurdest  exaess  of  pedantry, 
to  whieb  noting  but  tlie  most^deplerable  bad  taste  could 
have  given  even  a  temporary  approbation^     Lilly  was  the 
.;  a^or  of  a  £siviou$  pamphlet  against  iMafftia  Mar-pi'elatd 
mid  his  party,  well  known  to  collectors,  eniifclcd  **  Pap 
vrith  a  Hatchet,  alias  a  fig  for  my  goclson,  See/''  published 
aboat  1589,  and  attributed  to  Nashe,  but  v/^%  certainly 
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LillyV  Bit  prose  work^  or  rather  his  two  prose  works 
intended  to  reform  the  English  language^  were  entitled 
f'  Eopbnes  and  bis  England/'  Lend.  1580,  and  **  Eophnes, 
the  Anatomy  of  Wit,'*  1581.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  times  of  publishing  these,  may  be  found  in  oor 
antborities.^ 

LILLY  (WiLUAM),  a  famous  English  astrologer,  -was 
born  at  Disewortb  in  Leicestershire,  in  1602,  and  was  put 
to  school  at  Asbby-de<*la»Zonch,  in  the  same  coonty ;  but, 
his  father  not  being  in  circumstances  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education,  as  he  intended  at  Cambridge,  be  was  obliged  to. 
quit  the  school,  after  learning  writing  and  arithmetic.    Be^ 
ing  then,  as  his  biographers  inform  us,  of  a  forward  tem^ 
per,  and  endued  with  shitewd  wit,  he  resolved  to  push  his 
fortune  in  London,  where  he  arrived  in  1 620 ;  and  where 
his  immediate  necessities  obliged  him  to  article  himself  as  a 
servant  to  a  mantua-maker,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes.     In  1624,  he  was  assistant  to  a  tradesman  in  the 
Strand;    who,    not  being  able  to  write,    employed  him 
(among  other  domestic  oflSces)  as  his  book-keeper.     He 
htd  not  been  above  three  years  in  this  place,  when,   his 
master  dying,  he  addressed  and  married  bis  mistress^  with 
a  fortune  of  1000/.     In  1632,  he  turned  bis  mind  to  astro- 
logy ;  and  applied  to  one  Evans,  a  worthless  Welsh  cler- 
gyman, who,  after  practising  that  craft  many  years  in  Lei- 
cestershire, bad  come  to  London,  and,  at  this  time,  resided 
in  Gunpowder-alley.     Here  Lilly  became  his  pupil,  and 
made  such  a  quick  progress,  that  he  understood,  in  the 
cant  of  his  brethren,  how  ^<  to  set  a  figure"  perfectly  in 
seven  or  eight  weeks ;  and,  continuing  his  application  with 
the  utmost  assiduity,  gave  the  public  a  specimen  of  his  at- 
tainments and  skill,  by  intimating  that  the  king  had  chosen 
an  unlucky  horoscope  for  the  coronation  in  Scotland^  1633; 
In  1634,  having  procured  a  manuscript,  with  some  alter- 
ations, of  the  '^  Ars  Notoria"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  he 
became  so  infatuated  by  the  doctrine  of  the  magical  circle, 
aod  the  invocation  of  spirits,  as  not  only  to  make  use  of  a 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  there  to  the  angel-  Salmoncus, 
and  to  fancy  himself  a  fovourite  of  great  power  and  inte« 
rest  with  that  uncreated  phantom,  but  even  to  daim  a 
knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  witb^  the  parti^^ 

• 

1  Aili.OUi.voL  I.— Biog.  Brit-rWartooN  llisU  of  Poetry.-r-Phinipi*!  TboM- 
tram  Poetarum,  ediL  1600,  by  Sir  £.  Bci'fget. — Cegsura  Literacia,  vol.  !.-.-> 
ElIM  SpMinena,  vol.  H.  . 
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•obr  goafdiftn  angels  of  Engtaod,  by  ntme  Sftlmael  and 
Sfakfaidael.  After  this  he  treated  the  more  coBiaion  mys- 
tery  of  recoirering  stolen  goods,  &c.  with  great  contempt, 
chriipuig  a  sopertiatnnd  sight,  and  the  gift  of  prophetical 
predictions,  and  seems  to  have  known  well  how  to  profit 
by  the  credulity  of  the  times.  Sach  indeed  was  his  fame,  as 
so  prodnce  the  following  notable  story.  When  one  Ramsay, 
the  king's  dockmaker,  being  informed  that  there  was  a  great 
treasare  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westmioster^abbey,  oh* 
tained  the  dean's  (Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln),  leave 
to  search  for  it  with  the  dinning  or  Mosaical  rods,  he  ap- 
plied to  Lilly  for  his  assistance.  Lilly,  with  one  Scot, 
who  pretended  to  the  use  of  the  sud  nods,  attended  by 
Ramsay  and  above  thirty  persons  more,  went  into  the 
cloister  by  nighty  and,  observing  the  rods  to  tumble  over 
one  another  on  the  West  side  of  the  clobter,  concluded  the 
treasure  lay  hid  under  that*  spot ;  but,  the  ground  being 
dug  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  nothing  found  but  a 
coffin,  which  was  not  heavy  enough  for  their  purpose, 
they  proceeded,  without  opening  it,  into  the  abbey.  Here 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  storm,  which  suddenly  rose, 
and  increased  to  such  a  height,  that  they  were  afiraid  the 
West  end  of  the  church  would  have  been  blown  down 
upon  them ;  the-  rods  moved  not  at  all ;  the  candles  and 
torches,  all  hut  one,  were  extinguished,  or  burned  very 
dimly.  Scot  was  amazed,  looked  pale,  and  knew  not  what 
to  think  or  do;  until  Lilly  gave  directions  to  dismiss  the 
diemons,  which  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and  each 
man  retarned  home;  Lilly,  however,  took  care  not  to  ex- 
pose his  skill  again  in  this  manner,  though  be  was  cunning 
enough  to  ascribe  the  miscarriage,  not  to  any  defect  in  the 
art  itseir,  but  to  the  number  of  people  who  were  present 
at  the  operation  and  derided  it ;  shrewdly  laying  it  down 
for  a  rale,  that  secrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  with  a 
strong  confidence  and  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing, 
are  necessary  requisites  to  succeed  in  this  work. 

In  the  mean  time  he  buried  bis  first  wife,  purchased  a 
moie^  of  thirteen  houses  in  the  Strand,  and  married  a  se- 
cond wife,  who,  joining  to  an  extravagant  temper  a  ter- 
magant ^spirit,  which  all  bis  art  could  not  lay,  made  him 
hom  pool'  and  miserable.  With  this  lady  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  1637,  to  Hersbani  in  Surrey,  where  he  con- 
tinued tiirSept.  1641 ;  and  now  seeing  a  prospect  of  advan- 
tage from  tlie  growing  confusiou  of  the  times,  and  thfe 
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pr0?aleace  of  eniimmaoi  aad  cMdaKiy  of  all  VHdM^t  Ii6;m* 
turned  'to  LoodkMi«  Heie  haviag  {MMsbatod  uxekwksmnmm 
hookt  ia  hn  ait,  #bich  weia  foand  in  puliiag  db^vm  ite 
faouie  of  aoother  astrologor,  lie  peruaed  tkma-  mUk  imm 
aaot  diligeaoe,  and,  io  1644,  pubttehed  hk  *<  Merlinaa 
Aogliees  Juoior,"  and  aevend  odier  aatrologioai  hoeka. 
He  had  contracted  an  intimacy,  the  preoedieg  year^  mMi 
Biiiatrode  Whtteiocke,  esq.  who  mm  afternmnis  b»  friend 
and  patron;  end,  in  1645,  devoted  himadf  eetirely  4o  the 
i^toMsta  of  the  parliament,  after*  the  batde  of  Maaehy» 
tboagh  be  had  hefbee  rather*  inclined  to  the  ktng^a  pea^- 
In  1 647,  upea  the  breaking  one  of  the  quarrel  betiredn 
the  parliameot  and  army,  wboae  bead  quartern  imre  at 
Windaorv  he  war  tent  for,  together  with  Booker,  another 
aaireloger,  by  Fairfax,  the  general,  who  addraased  himria 
these  terms :  «*Thaa  God  had  blesaed  the  army  widi  many 
signal  victories,  and  yet  thekr  woA  was  not  finished  («that 
he  hoped  God  would  go  along  with  them,  until  this  work 
was  done;  that  they  sought  not  themselves,  bat  the  wd« 
Cure  and  tranquillity  of  the  good- people,  and  the  whole 
nation;  and,  for  that  end^  were  resolved  to  saciifice  bolh 
their  own  lives  and  Ibrtenes ;  that  be  hoped  the  art,  wUch 
they  (Lilly  and  Booker)  studied,  was  lawfhliaed  egreteble 
to  God*s  word;*  that  fae>  uoderalood  it  •  not,  bet  did  not 
doubt  they  both  feated  -God^  and  therefare' had  a  good 
opinion  of  them/'  To^thiaspeeoh  Lilly  reautaed  the  foU 
loafing  answer :  ^*  My  lord^ '  I  am  glad  to-  seeyOu  here  at 
this  time :  oertandy  both  the  peofM  of  God^  wd  all  odMrs 
of  this  nation^  are 'veiy  sensible  of  God*8  meecy^  ieve,  and 
favour  unto  tlteoH  iii  direclMig-the'parliaaneat-sO'noarieate 
end  elect  you  general  of  their  armies,  e  person  so  rehgieus, 
so  valiant.  The  several  •  unexpected  victories  obtained 
under  your  excellency's  conduct  will  eternise  •  the  .same 
onto  all  posterity.  We  are  confident  of  God's^  going  along 
with  you  and  your  army,  until  the*  great  work,  for  which 
he  ordained  you  faotb^  is  folly  perfected ;  which  we  hope 
srlll  be  the  conquering  and  «ubveriioa>of  yours  and  the 
parliament's  enemies;  and  then  a  quiet  settlement,  and 
firm  peace  over  all  the  nation,  unto  God^  giosy,  and 
full  satisfiiction  of  tender  consciences.  Sir,  as  for  ^oer- 
eelves,  we  trust  in  God,  and,  as  Christians,'  betfene/  in 
him ;  we  do  net  ttody  any  art,  but  what  is  hiwfel  aod  txm* 
eonant  to  the  iKsriptures,  fathers^  and  antiquity !  wbicfar.we 
humbly  desire  you  to  believe."  . .  >    < 
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« ^nhi  muftMee,-  In  Noreoibery  setms  to  ktiVB  hem  oc*^ 
cuionad  by  a  sospicioD  of  hU  attachment  to  the  rc^al 
fmrty^  6{  which  be  had  afforded  some  ground,  by  receiving 
n^plieaiiOn  Arom  the  king^  then  in  custody  i;^  the  artny 
:9t'  HaiiiptbU'*coim ;  for,  in  August  preoeding,  wbe»  faw 
niafesty  had  framed  thoughts  of  escaping  from  the  soklieryy 
mud  bioing  himself  somewhere  near  the  city»  he  sent,  as 
Lilly  tells  ns^-Mrs.  Whorwood,  to  know  in  what  quarteir 
^ef  ijie  nation  he  might  be  safely  coacealedi  till  he  thought 
:  proper  to  discover  himself.     Lilly,  having  erected  a  figure, 
saio,  tile  king  might  be  safely  concealed  in  some  part  of 
Essex  aboot  twenty  miles  from  LondoUi  where  the  lady 
hqipened  to  have  a  house  fit.for  bis  migesty's  reception, 
and  went  away  next  morning  to  acquaint  him  with  it     But 
Aeking  was  gone  away  in  the  night  Westward,  and  sur* 
\Temiered  himself  at  length  to  Hammond,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  thus  the  project  was  rendered  abortive.     He 
.was  again  applied  to  by  the  same  lady,  in  1648,  for  the 
nme  purpose,  while  the  king^was  at  Carttbrook-castle; 
whence  having- laid  a  design  to  escape  by  sawing  the  iron 
bars  of  bis  chamber- window,  Mrs.  Whorwood  came  to  our 
:  author,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.    LiUy  procured  a 
-  proper  saw,  made  by  one  Farmory  an  ingenious  locksmith, 
'  in  Bow**lane9  Cheapside,  and  furnished  her  with  aquafortis 
besides';  by  which  means  bis  majesty  bad  nearly  succeed* 
ed,  but  his  heart  failing,  he  proceeded  no  failher.     About 
September,  the  same  lady  came  a  third  time  to  Lilly,  on 
the  sahie  errand.  *   The  parliament*' commissioners-  were  oMr 
appointed  to  treat  irith  his  majesty;  on  which,  our  astro* 
*  loger,  after  perusing  his  figure,  told  the  lady  the  coramis* 
sioners  would  be  there  sutb  a  day,  appointed  the  day  and 
hour  wheu  to  receive  them,  and  directed,  as  soon  as  the 
propositions  were  read,  to  sign  them,  and  make  haste  with 
all'speed  to  come  up  with  the  commissioners  to  London; 
the  army  being  dien  far  distant  from  London,  and  the  city 
enraged  stoutly  against  them.     The  king  is  said  to  have 
promised  he  would  do  so,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  lord 
Say. 

*  All  thii  while  our  astrologer  continued  true  to  his  Own 
Interest,  by  serving  that  of  the  parliament  party,  (torn 
whom  be  received  this  year,  164S,  fifty  pounds  in  cish^ 
and  an  order  from  the  council  of  state  for  a  pension  of  lOOl. 
per  ann.'  which  was  granted  to  him  for  furnishing  them  mth 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  chief  coocenuMnts:  of  Frante. 
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he  obkaioed  by  means  of  a  secular  priest,  whb  wbooi 
be  had  beeo  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  now  wa^  con-*, 
fessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretaries.     Lilly  received  the 
pension  two  years^  when  he  threw  it  up,  with  the  employ* 
ment,  in  disgust  on  some  account  or  other.     He  read  pub- 
lie  lectures  upon  astrology,  in  1648  and  1649,  for  the  im- 
proveoient  of  young  students  in  that  art ;  and  succeeded 
so  well  both  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher,  that  we  find 
him,  in  1651  and  1652,  laying  out  near  2000iL  for  lands 
and  a  house  at  Hersham.     During  the  siege  of  Colciiester,. 
he  and  Booker  were  sent  for  thither,  to  encourage  the 
soldiers,  which  they  did  by  assuring  them  that  the  town 
would  soon  be  taken,  which  proved  true,  and  was  perhaps 
not  difficult  to  be  foreseen.     In  1 650  he  published  that  the 
parliament  should  not  continue,  but  a  new  sovernmena 
arise,  agreeably  thereto ;  and  in  the  almanack  for  1653^  h^ 
also  asserted,  that  the  pariiament  stood  upon  a  ticklish 
foundation,  and  that  the  oommoualty  and  soldiery  would 
join  together  against  them.     Op  this  he  was  called  before 
the  committee  of  plundered  ministent ;  but,  receiving  no^ 
tice  before  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  he  applied  to 
speaker  Lenthal,  always  bis  friend,  who  pointed  out  the 
offensive  passives,  which  he  immediately  altered ;  and  at* 
tended  the  committee  next  morning  with  six  copies  printed, 
which  six  alone  he  acknowledged  to  be  bis.     By  this  trick 
he  escaped  after  having  been  only  detained  thirteen  days 
in  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms.    This  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker,  and,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  lost  his  second  wife,  to  his 
great  joy,  and  married  a  third  in  October  following.    In 
1655  he  was  indicted  at  Hicka*s*hall,  for  giving  judgment 
upon  stolen  goods,  but  acquitted:  and,  in  1659,  he  re- 
ceived, from  the  king  of  Sweden,  a  present  of  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  worth  above  50/.  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  respect  in  his 
almanacks  of  1657  and  1658. 

After  the  restoration,  in  1660,  being  taken  into  custody, 
and  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
touching  the  execution  of  Charies  I,  he  declared,  that 
Robert  Spavin,  then  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dining  with 
Urn  soon  after  the  fact,  assured  him  it  was  done  by  comet 
Joyce.  This  year,  he  sued  out  his  pardon  under  the 
broad*seal  of  England,  and  continued  in  London  till  1665; 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  his 
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eftaie  at  Hersbam.  Here  he  applied  hiintelf  to  the  study 
of  physic,  having,  by  means  of  his  friend  Elias  Ashmole,* 
procured  from  archbishop  Sheldon  a  licence  to  practue  it ; 
and,  from  Oct.  1670,  he  exercised  both  the  faculties  of 
physic  and  astrology,  till  his  death,*  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  paralytic  stroke,  in  1681,  at  Hersbam.  He  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Walton,  and  a  black  mar* 
ble  stone,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  was  placed  over  his 
grave  soon  after  by  Mr.  Asbmole,  at  whose  request  also 
Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  of  Bristol,  then  a  scholar  at  West- 
minster-schooC  wrote  a  Latin  and  Enghsh  elegy  on  hi^ 
death,  both,  which  are  annexed  to  the  history  of  our  «u** 
thor*s  life  and  times,  from  which  this  memoir  is  extracted. 

Lilly,  a  little  before  his  death,  adopted  one  Henry  Co- 
ley,  a^  tailor,  for  his  son,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  the  copyright,  or  good-will  of 
his  almanack,  which  had  been  printed  six  and  thirty  years 
successively  ;  and  Coley  calrriea  it  on  for  some  time.  Lilly 
bequeathed  his  estate  at  Hersbam  to  one  of  the  sons  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Bulstrode  Whitelock ;  and  his  magical 
utensils  came  all  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Case,  his  successor, 
ef  facetious  memory. 

Lilly  was  author  of  many  works.  His  "  Observations  on 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Charles  late  King  of  England,*'  if 
we  oirerlook  the  astrological  nonsense,  may  be  read  with 
as;  much  satisfaction  as  more  celebrated  histories,  Lilly 
being  not  only  very  well  informed,  but  strictly  impartial. 
This  work,  with  the  Lives  of  Lilly  and  Asbmole,  written 
^by  themselves,  were  published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  in  1774. 
His  other  works  were  principally  as  follow  :  I.  **  Merlinus 
Anglicus  Junior.*'  2.  **  Supernatural  Sight'*  3.  *<  The 
white  King's  Prophecy.'*  4.  ^*  England's  prophetical  Mer- 
lin;" all  printed  in  1644.  5.  <*  The  starry  Messeng^," 
1645.  6.  <*  Collection  of  Prophecies,"  1646.  7.  <<  A 
Comment  on  the  white  King's  Prophecy,"  ib.  8.  *<  The 
Nativities  of  archbishop  Laud,  and  Thomas  earl  Straf- 
ford," ib.  9.  <<  Christian  Astrology,"  1647;  upon  this 
piece  he  read  his  lectures  in  1648,  before- mentioned.  10. 
''  The  third  Book  of  Nativities,"  ib.  U.  <*  The  World's 
Catastrophe,"  ib.  1 2.  **  The  Prophecies  of  Ambrose  Merw 
lin,  with  a  Key,"  ib.  13.  '' Trithemius,  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  World  by  presiding  Angels."  See  Cornelius 
Agrippa's  book  with  the  same  title.  These  three  last  were 
printed  together  in  one  volume ;  the  two  first  being  tr^s* 
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)fti#d  iolb^  Englitb  by  EHm  Asteole^  eiq^  14.  <<  A  Tkw^ 
tiM^  ilie  ihme  Sunt  smo  in  tha  Winter.of  .U47»*'  printed 
in  IMS.  IS.  ^  Monarchy  or  no.  Monarchy/*  1651.  16. 
<<  Obiet^mtioiis  on  tbe  Life  end  Death  of  Oharlet,  late 
King  of  fiogtand/*  ib.  and  again  in  1615,  mth  die  title  of 
Mr.  Wiiliain  Lilly's  <«  Tnie  History  of  King  James  and 
King  Charles  1.**  Ac.  17.  **  Annas  Tenebnnes;  or»  the 
bkck  Year.'*  This  drew  him  into  the  dispete  with  Gataher» 
arbtch  our  author,  carried  onin  bis  almanack  in  1^44.* 

LI  LY,  or  LI  LYE  (William),  an  eminent  EngUi  gram* 
mariao,  was  bom  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire^  about  1468# 
After  ^  good  foundation  of  sebeol-leaining,  he  was  sent  to 
Aagdaleo-coltegei  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  demy  there  at 
the  ag^  of  eighteen.  Haring  taken  the  degree  of  B..  A.  be 
quitted  the  university,  and  went,  for  religion's  sake,  t0 
Jerusalem,  atf  Pits,  end  after  him  Wood,  Tanner,  and 
others  bare  asserted ;  but  Bale,  fmn  whom  Pits  copied, 
gives  no  such  reason  for  Lily's  journey*  it  is  indeed  iQost 
probable,  that  be  travelled' eastward  with  an  intention  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  ef  the  Greek  language,  especiaily 
as  he  continued  five  years  in  tbe  island  of  Rhodes  with  bo 
other  design.  At  Rhodes  he  found  several  learned  men 
who  had  taken  refuge  there,  under  the  protection  of  the 
knights,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople ;  And  here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  domestic  life  and  fiimibar 
conversation  of  tbe  Greeks.  He  Went  thence  to  Rome ; 
and  improved  himself  farther  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  under  John  Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinns.  On 
hisarivalin  Englimd,  in  1509,  he  settled  iti  London,  and 
taught  a  private  grammar-school,  being  the  first  teacher  of 
Greek  in  tbe  metropolis.  In  this  he  had  so  mach  success 
.and  reputation,  that  be  was  appointed  first<»maater  of  8li 
Paul's  school  by  the  founder.  Dr.  Coiet,  4n  1510.  Thia 
laborious  and  useful  employment  be  filled^ for  the  space  of 
twelve  years;  and  in  that  time  educated  a  great  many 
youths,  some  of  whom  proved  the  greatest  men  io  the  oa* 
tion,  as  Thomas  Lupset,  sir  Anthony  Denny,  sir  WiHiam 
Paget,  sir  Edward  North,  John  Leland,  Ac.  He  died  of 
the  plague  at  London  iti  February  1 523,  aged  54,  and  was 
buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St  Paul's.  He  is  highly  praised 
by  Erasmbs  for  his  uncommon  knowledge  in  the  languages, 
and  adbiirable  skill  in  the  instruction  of  youth.    He  was 
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'Ir^ry^idtimate  with  sir  Thomas  More,  to  whose  Latin  trans- 
-stations  of  several  Greek  epigrams  are  prefixed  some  done 
by  Lily,  printed  wi^  this  tide,  **  Progymnasmata  Thomca 
Mori  &  Oulielmi  Lilii,  Sodalium/'  Basil,  1518,  by  Fro- 
benius;  and  again  in  1673,  ibid.  Lily,  by  bis  wife  Agn&s, 
bad  two  sons;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  his 
'  nsber  John  Rightwise,  who  succeeded  bis  father-in-law  i& 
.^he  mastership  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  died  in  1432. 

Lily's,  works  are,  1.  •"  Brevissima  institntio,  sen  ratio 

fftalnmatices  eognoseetidi,'*  Loud.  1513;  reprinted  often^ 

'  ead  used  at  this  day,  and  commonly  called  "  Lily's  Gram- 

Jiiar."  ■  The  English  rudiments  were  written  by  Dr.  Colef^ 

and' Che  preface  to  the  first  edition,  by  cardinal  Wolsey. 

fThe  English  syntax  was  wriuen  by  Lily ;  Idso  Che  rules 

for  the  genders  of  noons,  beginning  with  Propria  quse  ma« 

:  mboa-;  and  those  for  the  preter-perfe^t  tenses  and  supines^ 

beginning  with  *^  As  in  prsssenti."     The  Latin  syntax  was 

:  chiefly  the  work  of  Erasmus.     See  Wa]:d's  preface  to  hit        \  / 

c*«dition  of  Lily's  grammar,  1732.    2.  *^  In  cmigmatica  Bosn 

-  AASbossicon  primum,  secunHum,  tertium,  ad  O.  Horman- 

^iiav,"  Loud.  1521,  4to«    8.  <<  Poemau  varia,"  printed 

.  jritfa  the  former.     4.  <<  Apologia  ad  R.  Whytttngtonum." 

5.  **  Apologia  ad  Joan.  Skeltonum,"  in  answer  to  some 

infectives  of  that  poeL    6.  **  De  laudibus  Deipari  Virginis.'* 

.  ^7.  *^  Super  Philippi  archiducis  appulsa."     8.  **  De  Carol! 

^inti  Csssaris  adventu  panegyricum J'     Some  other  pieces 

:  mre  attributed  to  him  on  doubtfnl  authority. 

..  •  Lily  bad  two  sons,  George  and  Peter.     Gborge  was 

r..born  in  London^  and  bred  at  Magdiilen-college,  in  Ox- 

*;  iiofd ;  but,  leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  went 

to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  into  the  patronage  of 

eardinal  Poie,  and  became  eminent  for  several  branches  of 

'  learning.     Upon  bis  return,  he  was  made  €anon  of  St 

Paul's,    and  afterwards  prebendary  of  Canterbury.     H^  i       X.- 

published  the  first  exact  map  of  Britain,  and  died  in  1559.   I 

.  He  wrote  **  Anglorum  Regum  Chronic^s  Epitome,'^  Venice, 

1548'/ Francf;   1565,  Basil,    1577.     To  which  are  added, 

^^  LancastriflB  &  Eboracensis  [Famil.]  de  Regno  Conten- 

.  iioees^  b^  Regum  Anglic  geneaiogia  ;?*  **  Elogia  Virornm 

;  illustrium,  1559,"  8voi  *^  Catalogus,  sive  Series  Pontifi- 

Cum^Retnanovem ;''  besides  the  <<  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher," 

MS.   in   the.  library  of  the   Royal  Society.     Pgter.  bis 

second  son,  was  a  dignitary  in  tb^  church  of  Canterbury^ 

and  father  of  another  Peter  Lily,  D.  D.    Thia  other  was 
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some  time  fellow  of  Jesus-coUege  iu  Cambridge;  after- 
wards a  brother  of  the  Savoy-bospiul  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
tfloii ;  prebendary  of  St  Paul's ;  and  archdeacon  of  Taun«- 
ton.  He  died  in  1614,  leaving  a  widow,  who  published 
some  of  bis  sermons. ' 

LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  celebrated  professor  of  divi- 
nity  in  Holland,  of  the  Armioiao  persuasion,  was  of  a  good 
family,  originally  of  Maestricbt,  and  born  at  Amsterdam, 
June  19,  1633.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  his 
father's  house,  going  thence  daily  to  school;  and  then, 
attendiog  tbe  public  lectures,  became  the  disciple  of  Gas*> 
par  BarlflBus  in  e(hics,  of  Gerard  John  Vossius  in  history, 
and  of  Arnold  Sansuerd  in  philosophy.  This  foundation 
being  laid,  he  applied  himself  to  divinity  under  Stephen 
CurcellflBua,  who  succeeded  Simon  fipiscopius  in  that  cbair, 
among  tbe  remonstrants.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  to 
Utrecht,  and  frequented  tbe  lectures  of  Gilbert  Voetius, 
and  other  divines  of  the  reformed  religion.  In  May  1654, 
lie  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  made  bis  first  probation- 
sermon  there  in  Oct.  following.  He  passed  an  examini^n 
in  divinity  in  August  1655 ;  and  was  admitted  to  preach 
publicly,  as  a  probationer,  which  he  did  first  at  Haerlem. 
The  same  year  he  was  invited^to  be  stated  minister  of  Ale* 
maer,  but  declined  it,  not  thinking  himself  yet  qualified 
for  that  important  task.  In  1657  he  published  a  coarse  of 
sermons  iu  Dutch,  by  Episcopius,  his  great  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  tbe  same  year  was  invited  to  be  minister 
of  the  remonstrants  at  Gouda,  where  there  was  a  numerous 
congregation  of  that  sect.  He  accepted  this  vocation,  and 
exercised  the  ministerial  function  in  that  town  till  he  was 
called  to. Amsterdam. 

Having  inherited  the  papers  of  Episcopius,  he  found 
among  them  a  great  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  affiurs 
of  the  remonstrants ;  and,  communicating  these  to  Hart- 
soeker,  minister  of  tbe  remonstrants  at  Rotterdam,  they 
joined  in  disposing  them  into  a  proper  order,  and  then 
published  them  under  the  title  of  ^  Epistolse  prsBstantium 
et  eruditorum  Virorum,  &c.*'  at  Amsterdam,  in  1660,  8vo. 
These  being  well  received  by  the  public,  Limborch  col- 
lected more  letters,,  and  published  a  second  edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  in  1684,  foL    After  which,  tbe  copy 
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coming  into  another  bookseller^s  bands,  a  third  edition 
eame  out,  1704,  at  Amsterdam^  in  folio,  with  an  appen- 
dix^ by  Limborch,  of  twenty  letters  tnot'e ;  the  whole  cbn^ 
taining  a  complete  series  of  every  thing  which  relates  to 
the  history  of  Arminianism,  from  the  time  of  Arminius  to 
the  synod  of  Dort,  and  afterwards.  In  1661  oinr  author 
published  a  little  piece  in  Dutch,  by  way  of  dialogue  upon 
the  subject  of  toleration  in  religion.  Curceileeus  having 
printed,  in  1650,  the  first  volume  of  Episcopius's  works^ 
which  bad  been  communicated  to  him  by  Francis  Lim- 
borch,  our  author^s  father,  the  second  volume  was  pro- 
cured by  Philip  the  son  in  1 661  ;  to  which  he  added  a  pre^ 
face  in  defence  of  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants.  In 
1667  he  became  minister  at  Amsterdam,  where  Pontanus^ 
the  professor  of  divinity,  whose  talent  lay  chiefly  in  preach- 
^^gf  appointed  Limborch  his  deputy  ;  first  for  a  year,  and 
then  resigned  the  chair  absolutely  to  bim  in  1668.  From 
this  time  he  turned  all  his  studies  that  way,  and  acquired  a 
great  reputation,  not  only  among  those  of  his  own  party  at 
home,  but  among  foreigners  too,  to  which  his  mild  and 
modest  temper  contributed  not  a  little.  Soon  after,  he 
published,  in  Flemish^  several  sermons  of  Episcopius,  which 
had  never  been  printed  before. 

In  1660  he  had  married;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  in 
1674  be  engaged  in  a  second  marriage,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. The  ensuing  year  he  procured  an  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  his  master  Curcellseus,  several  of  which  had  never 
appeared  before.  But,  as  neither  Episcopius  nor  CurceU 
laeus  had*  leisure  to  finish  a  complete  system  of  the  remon- 
strant theology,  Limborch  resolved  to  undertake  the  task^ 
and  to  compose  one  which  should  be  entirely  complete ; 
some  disorders,  however,  and  several  avocations,  hindered 
him  from  finbhing  it  before  1684,  and  it  did  not  come  out 
till  1686.  This  was  the  first  system  of  divinity,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  remonstrants,  that,  had  appeared  in 
print.  The  work  was  undertaken  at  their  request,  received 
with  all  eagerness  by  them,  and  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions*.    The  same  year,  1686,  he  had  a  dispute,  at  first 


*  The  title  of  the  fint  editton  it, 
■*  Theolegia  Chrittianaad  Praxim  Pie- 
tatis  ac  PromotSonem  pacit  CbrisUaoib 
miace  direcU,  Amft  1686,"  4to;  the 
fearth,l7 15,  M,  to  which  is  added,  <«  Re- 
latio  hlft9vica  de  Ortgioe  et  Progresiu 
CoatioTf niarom  in  Foederato  Belgio  de 


PnedeitinatiotteTraGtatai  pofthumot.'* 
Tbif  posthumotii  piece  was  prioted 
separately  the  same  year  at  Amster- 
dam, 8vo,  tQ  I»w  Dutch  or  Flemish, 
with  a  long  preface  in  defeoce  of  fhe 
remonstrants,  against  a  piece  in  Low 
Dutch,  under  the  titte  of  the  *'  Com- 
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mtw  voce^  and  afterwardf  ia  writing,  wilh  Isaac  Orobio,  a 
Jew  of  Seville  in  SpKin,  who  had  made  hi$  eacape  out  of 
ihe  inqQisitioo,  and  retired  to  AmsierdaiSy  where  he  prac* 
tised  physic  with  great  reputation.  This  dispute  produced 
a  piecie  by  our  author,  entitled  ^  CoUatio  arnica  de  Ve^ 
ritate  Religionis  Christiana  cum  erudite  Judseo/*  ''A 
friendly  couference  with  a  learned  Jew  concerning  the 
^rutb  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  In  it  he  shewed,  that  a 
Jew  can  bring  no  argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  Ju« 
daism  which  may  not  be  made  to  militate  strongly  in  favour 
of  Christianity*  Orobio,  however,  contended  chat  every 
man  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion,  be  what  it  would^ 
which  be  professed,  since  it  was  easier  to  disprove  the 
jbruth  of  another  religion  than  it  was  to  prove  his  own ; 
and  upon  this  principle  he  averred,  that,  if  it  had  been  bis 
\q%  t9  b#  bom  of  parents  who  woishiped  the  sun,  he  saw 
JPM>  reason  why  he  should  renounce  their  religion  and  em* 
brace  pother.  To  this  piece  against  Orobio,  Liniborch 
ad^ed  a  small  tract  against  Uriel  Acosta,  a  Portuguese 
dei^t,  in  which  Limborch  answers  very  solidly  his  argu* 
meots,  lo  shew  that  there  is  no  true  religion  besides  the 
yelision  of  nature.  (See  Acosta.)  Shortly  after,  Limborch 
published  a  little  piece  of  Episcopius,  in  Flemish,  contain « 
ing  an  account  of  a  dispute  between  that  remonstrant  and 
one  WiUiam  Borne,  a  Romish  priest,  shewing,  that  the 
Roman  church  is  not  exempt  from  errors,  and  is  not  the 
soFereign  judge  of  controversies.  In  1692  the  book  of 
SMteopes  passed  in  the  inquisition  at  I'houlouse,  in  France^ 
comiog  in^o  the  bands  of  a  friend,  and  containing  all  the 
seotences  passed  in  that  court  from  1307  to  1323,  Lim- 
borch resolved  to  publish  it,  as  it  famisbed  him  with  an 
occasion  of  adding  the  history  of  that  dreadful  tribunal, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  inquisitors  themselves  *•  Jn 
If  j93  OMr  apitbor  bad  the  c^e  of  a  new  edition,  in  one  large 
folio  vohune,  of  the  sermons  of  Episcopius^  in  Dutch ;  to 


bati  of  Sioi|,  b^  Jamei  Frnitier.*'  There 
li  s  long  extsect  of  the  ''Theologta 

Chratiftint''  ^1  ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^ 
Univ.  torn.  11.  p.  31,  et  ieq. 

f  The  title  ia»  "  Hisioria  Inqifisi- 
tionit,  cpi  sqb^anritQr.  Liber  Seatei^ 
tianun  laqoisitioBBi  Tholosame  ab  An- 
Do  1307  fd  1320,  Amsiel  1692,»  fof. 
It  ««9  traiiaUted  into  ^Qgliah  by  Mr. 
Saai.  C^andfer^  and  priqted  at  Lon- 
don, 1731,  ^1  9  ¥o)s.  ^i  to  which 


the  tranilator  ha*  prefixed  a  large  io- 
troductioo  concerning  the  rite  and  pro* 
greia  of  pertecntion,  and  ih«L  real  and 
pretended  causes  of  it.  Id  this  cditioD^ 
Mr.  Cbiindler  ha^  t]^  asiiitaoc^  of 
some  papers  of  our  author  communis 
Gated  to  him  by  Anlbooy  CoIUds,  qso. 
and  the  corrections  and  additions  qf 
Francis  Limborch,  a  relstion  of  ottf 
author.    See  Cliaudlcr*s  pteiace. 
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which  be  added,  not  only  a  preface«  but  also  a  very  long 
history  of  the  life  of  Episcopius,  in  the  same  language  t 
this  has  been  since  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  in 
8vo  at  Amsterdam,  1 70 1 .     (See  Episcopius.) 

In  1694  a  young  gentlewoman  at  Amsterdam,  of  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  took  a  fancy  to  learn  Hebrew  of  a  Jew ; 
and  was  by  frequent  conversations  with  her  tutor,  induced 
to  quit  the  Christian  religion  for  Judaism.     As  soon  as  her 
mother  understood  this,  she  employed  several  divines,  but 
in  vain ;  because  they  undertook  to  prove  Christianity  from 
the  Old  Testament,  omitting  the  authority  of  the  New  ; 
to  which  she,  returning   the  common  answers  she   had- 
learned  from  the  Jews,  received  no  reply  that  gave  h^r 
satisfaction.     While  the  young  lady  was  iu  the  midst  of 
this  perplexity.  Dr.  Veen,  a  physician,    happened  to  b^ 
sent  for  to  the  house;  and,  hearing  her  mother  speak, 
with  great  concern,    of  the  doubts  which   disturbed  her 
daughter,  he  mentioned  Limborch's  dispute  with  Oinobio. 
She  immediately  applied  to  Limborch,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  be  able  to  remove  her  scruples,  and  bring  her  back 
to  the  Christian  religion.     Limborch  accordingly  used  the 
tome  train  of  argument  which  he  had  pursued  with  Orobio, 
and  quickly  recovered  her  to  her  former  faith.     In  1698  he 
was  accused  of  a  calumny,  in  a  book  conceming  the  >irof 
in  St.  John's  gospel,  by  Vander  Waeyen,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Franecker,  because  he  bad  said,   that  Francis* 
Burman,  a  divine  and  professor  at  Leyden,  had,  in  his" 
^'  Theologia  Christiana,'^  merely  transcribed  Spinoza  with- 
out any  judgment.     Limborch,  producing  passages  from 
both,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  bad  said  nothing  which 
was  not  strictly  true ;  but  when  this  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1699,  the  two  Burmans,  one  professor  of  history 
and  eloquence  at  Utrecht,  and  the  other  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam, published  a  book  in  vindication  of  their  father's 
memory,  entitled  "  Burmannorum  Pietas,"   **  The  Piety, 
of  the  Burmans ;"  to  which  Limborch  made  no  reply.     In 
ITOe  he  published,  in  Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  a  book  of 
piety,  containing  instructions  for  dying  persons,  or  means^ 
of  preparing  for  death ;  with  a  discourse  upon  the  death 
of  John  Owens,  minister  of  the  remonstrants  at  Gouda.* 
At  the  same  time  he  began  a  commentary  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  which  was  published  in  17  M. 
Having  pursued  the  strictest  temperaoce  through  lifi^ 
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he  i^reserred  the  vigpur  of  his  mind,  and  health  of  bi^ 
body,  to  a  considerable  age,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1711 
be  wal  seized  with  the  St.  Anthony's  iire  ;  which,  growing 
more  violent  in  the  winter,  carried  him  off,  April  30,  171S, 
His  funeral  oration  was  spoken  by  John  Le  Clerc,  who 
gives  him  the  following  character :  **  Mr,  Limborch  had 
many  friends  among  the  learned,  both^athome  and  abroad^ 
especially  in  England,  where  he  was  much  esteemed,  par* 
ticularly  by  archbishop  Tillotson,  to  whom  his  history  of 
the  inquisition  was  dedicated,  and  Mr.  Locke.  With  Mr, 
Locke  he  first  became  acquainted  in  Holland,  and  after-^ 
wards  held  a  correspondence  by  letters,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  has  explained  the  nature  of  human  liberty, 
a  subject  not  exactly  understood  by  Mr.  Locke.  He  was 
of  an  open  sincere  carriage,  which  was  so  well  tempered 
with  humanity  and  discretion  as  to  give  no  offence*  In 
his  instructions,  when  professor,  he  observed  the  greatest 
perspicuity  and  the  justest  order,  to  which  his  memory, 
which  retained  whatever  be  had  written,  almost  to  a  word, 
contributed  very  much;  and,  though  a  long  course  of  teach« 
ing  haj|l  given  him  an  authority  with  those  about  him,  and 
his  advanced  age  had  added  a  reverence  to  him,  yet  be 
was  never  displeased  with  others  for  di£Fering  from  him, 
but  would  both  censure,  and  be  censured,  without  chagrin. 
Though  be  never  proposed  the  understanding  of  languages 
as  the  end  of  his  studies,  yet  he  had  m^e  large  advances 
in  them,  and  read  over  many  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
writers,  and  woul(|  have  excelled  in  this  part  of  literature, 
if  he  had  not  preferred  that  which  was  more  important. 
He  had  all  the  qualifications  suitable  to  the  character  of  a 
divine.  Above  all  things,  he  had  a  love  for  truth,  and 
pursued  the  search  of  it,  by  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
the  best  commentators.  As  a  preacher,  hi^  sermons  were 
xuethodical  and  solid,  rather  than  eloquent  If  he  had 
applied  himself  to  the  mathematics  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  excelled  therein  ;  but  he  had  no  particular  fondness 
for  that  study,  though  he  was  an  absolute  master  of  arith-' 
metic  He  was  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
bis  own  country,  especially  for  150  years,  that  he  even- 
retained  the  most  minute  circumstancef,  and  the  very  time 
of  each  transaction  ;  so  that  scarce  any  one  could  deceive 
bjm  in  that  particular.  In  his  manner  he  was  grave  with- 
out pride  or  sullenness,  affable  without  affectation,  plea^ 
QHnt  aiid  facetious,  upon  gccasion,  without  sinking  intp  a 
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vulgar  lowness,  or  degenerating  into  malice  or  ill-natiire. 
By  these  qualifications  he  was  agreeable  to  all  who  con-^ 
versed  with  hiro  ;  and  his  behaviour  towards  bis  neighbours 
was  such,  that  all  who  knew  him,  or  bad  any  dealings  with 
bioii  ever  commended  it."  ' 

LINACRE,  or  LYNACER  (Thomas),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  and  scholars  of  his  age,  descended  from 
the  Linacres  of  Linacre-ball  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield,    / 
Derbyshire,  was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460.     Having 
completed  his  school-education,  under  William  de  Selling, 
a  very  eminent  master,  in  his  native  city,  he  entered  at 
Oxford,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in 
1484.     Being  desirous  of  farther  advancement  in  learning, 
he  accompanied  De  Selling  into  Italy,  whither  the  latter 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Ilome  by  Henry  VII: 
De  Selling  left  him  at  Bologna,  with  strong  recommenda-^ 
tions  to  Politian,    one  of  the  most  elegant  Latinists  iii 
Europe;  and  removing  thence  to  Florence,  Linacre  ac^ 
quired  the  favour  of  that  munificent  patron  of  literature; 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  who  granted  him  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  same  preceptors  with  his  own  sons  ;  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  which  be  knew  how  to  profit ;  and  under  Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas,  who 'had  fled  from  Constantinople  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  he  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledeeof  the  Greek  language.     He  then  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  medicine  and  natural  philosophy  under  Hermolaus 
Barbams.     He  applied  particularly  to  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle and  Galen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  made  himself  master  of  those  writers  by  perusing   ^y^ 
them  in  the  original  Greek.     He  also  translated  and  pub- 
lished several  of  Galenas  tracts  into  most  elegant  Latin, 
and  along  with  Grocyn  and  William  Latimer,  undertook  a 
translation  of  Aristotle,  which,  however,  they  left  imper- 
fect.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  incorporated  M.  D. 
at  Oxford,  which  degree  he  had  taken  at  Padua,  gave  tern* 
porary  lectures  on  physic,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
in  that  university.     His  reputation  soon  became  so  high, 
that  king  Henry  VII.  called  him  to  court,  and  entrusted 
bim  with  the  care  both  of  the  health  and  education  of  his' 
son,    prince  Arthur.    He  is  said  also  to  have  instructed 
princess  Catherine  in  the  Italian  language.     He  was  made 

* »  V'fe,  by  Le  CWc  in  Bibl.  Choisie,  vol.  XXIV.— Gen.  Diet— Mo«ri.-i. 
Kiceron.  vol.  Xt. — Haiii  Onotnast. — Cbandtcft  Preface  to  Uit  History  of  tb^ 

loquisition. 
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fQccestiyely  pbyyician  to  the  kiogi  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.| 
and  Edward  VL,  and  to  the  princess  Mary. 
,    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  indeed,  be  appears  to  bave 
^tood  above  all  rivaUhip  at  the  bead  of  bis  profession ;  and 
he  evinced  his  attachment  to  its  interests,  as  well  as  to  the 
l^nhlic  good,  by  various  acts ;  but  especially  by  founding 
two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
one  in  that  of  Cambridge.     That  at  Oxford  was  left  to 
Merton  c^Lege,  and  the  Cambridge  lecture  was  given  to  -^    f 
^t.  John's,  at  which  college  it  is  said  by  Wood  and  Knight  I  V 
that  Linacre  studied  for  some  time.    The  endowment  of  ' 
^oth  is  the  ittanor  of  Tracys,  or  Tracies^  in  Kent ; .  but  aU 
though  he  bequeathed  these  at  his  death  in  1 524,  and  the 
lectures  were  actually  read  even  in  his  life-time,  they  were 
pot  established  until  December  1 549,  by  Tuustall,  bishop 
pf  Durham.     Linacre  also  may  bo  reputed  the  founder  of 
the  royal  college  of  physicians  in  London.     Regretting 
that  there  was  no  proper  check  upon  illiterate  ropnks  ana 
^pirics,  licences  being  easily  obtained  by  improper  per- 
sons, when  the  bishops  were  authorised  to  examine  and 
license  practitioners  in  an  art  of  which  they  could  not  be 
competent  judges,  Linacre  obtained  letters  patent  in  ]5i8 
^m  Henry  VIIL  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regu- 
larly bred  physicians  in  London,  in  whom  was  vested  the 
fole  right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise 
^thin  the  city,  and  seven  miles  round  it ;  and  also  of 
licensing  practitioners  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who 
by  virtue  of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  college, 
except  within  London  and  its  precincts.    The  college  bad 
likewise  authority  given  to  it  to  examine  prescriptions  and 
drugs  in  apothecaries*  shops.     Linacre  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  new  college,  and  continued  in  the  office  during 
tlie  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life ;  and,  at  bis  death,  her 
bequeathed  to  the  college  his  house  in  Knight-rider-street, 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held. 

After  receiving  all  these  honours,  as  attestations,  and  re- 
i^ds  of  superior  merit  in  his  profession,  he  resolved  to 
<;|hange  it  for  that  of  divinity.  To  this  study  he  applied 
in.  the  latter  part  of  his  life*;  and,  entering  into 


e  Sir  John  Cheke,  ia  eensnrhig  tbte  readiof  the  5U|«  Slh,  and  7di  ohapton 

<teiiKe,  o^nervet,  Uiat  be  did  not  be-  of  Su  Mattbew.   be  threw  the  book 

gto  this  tittdy  Ull  be  was  broken  by  away  wHh   violence,  and  fwoK,  thai  i 

Sfe  and  inAiaitieti  sad  thst,  npon  thii  was  eitiier  not  the  Oospel,  or  we 
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llbe  priesthood,  obtained  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  October 
1509;  but,  resigning  it  witbiD  a  month,  he  was  installed 
into  the  prebend  of  £aton  in  the  church  of  Weils,  and 
afterwards,  in  1518,  into  another  of  York;  he  was  also 
precentor  in  the  latter  church,  but  resigned  it  in  half  a 
year.  He  had  other  preferments  in  the  church,  some  of 
which  -he  received  from  archbishop  Warham,  as  he  grate* 
fully  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight 
informs  ua,  that  he  was  a  prebendary  of  St  Stepben^s, 
Westminster ;  and  bishop  Tanner  writes,  that  he  was  also 
rector  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  He  died  of  the  stone,  in 
great  pain  and  torment,  Oct.  20,  1524,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul'a  cathedral ;  where  a  handsome  monument  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  admirer  and  sue* 
cessor  in  fame.  Dr.  Cains. 

In  his  literary  character,  Linacre  stands  eminently  dis-i 
linguished;  as  he  was  one  of  the  first,  in  conjunction 
with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer,  who  revived,  or 
rather  introduced,  classical  learning  in  this  island.  Trans- 
lations  from  the  Greek  authors  into  Latin  were  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  literati  of  those  times;  and  Linacre, 
9s  we  have  already  observed,  conferred  a  benefit  on  his 
profession,  by  translating  several  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  Galen.  These  were  the  treatises,  *^  De  Saniute  \  . 
tuenda,*'  in  six  books,  which  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  (  ^ 
1517,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIIL ;  '<  De'lMorbis 
curandis,'*  in  fourteen  books,  printed  at  Paris  in  1526; 
three  books  <*  De  Temperamentis,^^  and  one  '<  De  inss- 
quali  Temperie,^*  first  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1521,  and 
inscribed  to  pope  Leo  X.  A  copy  *of7Eis  on  vellum,  which 
Linacre  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  is  now  in  the  Bodleian«  <^^ 
There  is  another  edition,  without  date  or  printer's  name* 
^'  De  naturalibus  Facultatibus,''  three  books,  together  with 
one  book  <^De  Pulsuum  Usu,*'  without  date,  but  they  were 
reprinted  by  Colinssus  in  1528,  as  well  as  his  posthumous 
translation  of  the  four  books  ^  De  Morborum  Symptomati* 
bus.**  In  these  versions  Linacre  exhibited  a  Latin  style  so 
pure  and  elegant,  as  ranked  him  among  the  finest  writers 
of  his  age.  In  the  polish  of  bis  style  he  was  rather  fasti* 
dioa%  and  his  friend  Erasmus  describes  him  as  *'  Vir  non 

wcro  not  Chrittnni.  Chcke,  '*  D»  at  appears  from  hit  projectiDg  the  col* 
Piooiioe.  GraoB  liogaa."  Howofer,  lege  of  pbyticiant,  and  b«iog  pretidcat 
he itiU  hsA bif  tteugbu  ii|iob  pbytie,     tiiwa  UUhis  teUi. 
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exact!  tantum,  sed  severi  jadicii  ;*'  an^  Huet,  in  his  learned 
treatise  *<  De  claris  Interpretatoribus/'  gives  hina  the  praise 
of  extraordinary  elegance  and  chasteness  of  style,  but  in- 
timates that  be  occasionally  sacrifices  fidelity  to  these  qua* 
lities. 

It  was,  indeed,  on  bis  reputation  as  a  philologist,  that 
be  seems  chiefly  to  have  valued  himself.  His  first  essay 
was  a  translation  of  *'  Proclus  on  the  Sphere/'  dedicate4 
to  his  pupil,  prince  Arthur;  and  he  also  wrote  a  smal 
book  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar,  in  English, 
for  the  use  of  the  princess  Mary,  which  was  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  celebrated  Bucbanan.  But 
the  work  which  appears  to  have  engaged  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  his  time,  and  was  universally  acknowledgea  to  be 
a  work  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  was  a  larger  gram- 
matical treatise,  entitled  "  De  emendaia  structura  Latini 
Sermonis,  libri  sex.*'  This  work,  which  was  not  printed 
till  after  his  death,  in  December  1524,  when  it  appeared 
with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  the  learned  Melanc- 
then,  was  received  with  much  applause  by  meii  of  erudi- 
tion, and  passed  through  several  editions.  The  original  is 
M,  \^iy  scarce;  but  firom  the  translation  of  it,  by^ucnanan, 
J  it  app'ears  to  be  little  more  than  the  present  accidence 
taught  in  schools,  and  still  retaining  the  title  of  <<  Rudi- 
ments, &c.*'  His  friend  Erasmus,  indeed,  in  his  '*  Moria^ 
Encomium,*'  bestowed  some  good-natured  raillery  upon  the 
author,  for  having  tortured  himself  for  twenty  years  by  the 
subtleties  of  grammar,  and,  after  forsaking  other  more  im- 
*portant  objects,  thought  himself  happy  in  living  long 
enough  to  establish  ceruin  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
eight  parts  of  speech.      • 

.  In  his  professional  character,  Linacre  acquired  universal 
reputation,  among  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  for 
skill  and  practical  ability,  as  well  as  for  his  learning ;  and 
be  was  equally  the  subject  of  applause  and  estimation 
as  an  upright  and  humane  physician,  a  steady  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  letters.  It 
were  sufficient  of  itself  to  justify  this  eulogium,  to  men- 
tion that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus.  That 
great  and -worthy  man  frequently  takes  occasion  to  express 
his  atFection  and  esteem  for  his  character  and  abilities; 
and  writing  to  an  acquaintance,  when  seized  with  an  ilU 
liess  at  Paris,,  he  pathetically  laments  his  absence  hoiw 
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Linacie,  from  whose  skill  and  kindness  he  might  receive 
equal  relief*.* 

LINDEN.     See  VANDER  LINDEN. 

LINDSAY  (John),  a  learned  divine,  of  St.  MaryVhall 
at  Oxford,  officiated  for  many  years  as  minister  of  the 
nonjuriif^  society  in  Trinity-chapel,  Aldersgate-street,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  their  last  minister.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  a  corrector  of  the  press  to  Mr.  Bowyer  the 
printer.  He  finished  a  long  and  useful  life,  June  21,1 768, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two;  and  was  buried  in  Islington 
church-yard.  Mr.  Lindsay  published  "  The  Short  History 
of  the  ^egal  Succession,'*  &c.  with  "  Remarks  on  Whiston's 
Scripture  Politics,"  &c.  1720,  Svo;  which  occurs  in  the 
Bodleian  Catalogue.  His  valuable  translation  of  Mason^s 
*^  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1726,  (reprinted 
in  1728,)  has  a  large  and  elaborate  preface,  containing  ''  a 
full  and  particular  Series  of  the  Succession  of  our  Bishops^ 
through  the  several  Reigns  since  the  Reformation,"  &c. 
He  dates  the  second  edition  from  *^  Islington,  13  Dec. 
1727."  In  1747,  he  published,  in  the  same  size,  ''Two 
Sermons  preached  at  Court  in  1620,  by  Francis  Mason  ;** 
which  he  recommends,  ''  as  well  for  their  own  intrinsic 
value,  as  to  make  up  a  complete  Collection  of  that  learned 
Author^s  Works."  He  had  a  nephew,  who  died  curate  of 
Waltham  abbey,  Sept.  17,  1779.* 

LINDSAY,  or  LYNDSAY  (Sm  David),  an  ancient 
Scotch  poet,  descended  from  a  noble  family,  was  born  in 
1490,  at  Garmylton  in  Hadingtonshire,  and  received  his 
early  education  probably  at   the  neighbouring   school  of 

*  The  following  epitaph,  written  bjr  Medicine    ttudioeis  Oxonlds  pnblicai 

Caiuf,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  learned  lectiones  duas,  Canta&ngia  unam.  in 

reader,  lirom  the  elegance  of  it«  com*  perpatuum  tLibilivit.    In  hac  ufbe  CoU 

position :  legtOQi  Medioorom  fieri  sua  indostria 

"  Thomas  Lyoacroi,  Regit  Henrici  curavit,  cujus  et  Prstident  prozimut 
VIU.  medicui ;  vir  el  Graec^et  l^tind,  electot  ett.  Fraudet  dolosque  miri 
atqoe  in  re  rnedica  longe  eruditist imot.  pcroaut ;  fidm  amicif ;  ooinibtts  juxta 
Mulios  state  sua  languentet*  et  qui  chanis :  aliquot  anndt  antequam  obi- 
jam  animam  desponderank,  vitA  resti-  erat  Presbyter  factut ;  plenus  aonif  • 
tuit.  Multa  Ga/«Bt  opera  in  Latinani  ei-bae  vita  migravit,  multum  deaidc- 
linguam,  mifii  et  siugulaii  facundia»  ratut,  anno  lyU,  die  SI  Octobris.  Vi* 
▼ertiL  Egregiuip  opus  de  emeodata  vit  post  funera  virtus.  Thorns  Lina- 
structora  Latini  sermooii»  amioorum  ero  damsimo  Medico,  Johannes  Caius 
rogatu,   paulo    ante    mofte^  edidit.  posuit,  anno  1557.'* 

t  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  new  edit.— Biog.  Brit^^Futler's  Worthies.-^Freind^s  Hist, 
of  Physic. — Wood's  Aonals  by  Outcb.— Aikin's  Biog.  Memoirv  of  Medicine,— 
R«!«s*s  Cyclopadia. 

*  Nichols's  Botrycri  ip  w]|icli  is  4  poitiCM  of  hit  corfcipopdcpcc  with  Dr. 
^cbary  Grey, 
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Cotipar.  In  1505  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's, which  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  in  1509.  He 
then  entered  into  the  service  of  the  court,  where,  in  1512, 
he  was  an  attendant,  or  page  of  honour  to  James  V.  then 
an  inftint  In  this  situation  he  continued  until  1524,  when, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  mother,  the  young  king  was 
deprived  of  his  servant^,  Bellenden,  Lindsay,  and  others, 
for  whom  he  seems  always  to  have  entertained  a  just  re* 
gard,  and  whom  he  dismissed  with  a  pension,  the  payment 
of  which  bis  majesty  was  studious  to  enforce,  while  his 
means  were  few,  and  his  power  was  little.  From  1 534  to 
1528,  Lindsay  was  a  witness  of  the  confusions  and  oppres- 
sions arising  from  the  domination  of  the  Dbuglasses  over 
both  the  prince  and  his  people.  From  that  thraldom  the 
king,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  made  his  escape,  by  his  own 
address  and  vigour,  in  July  of  1528,  after  every  other 
i^xertion  had  failed.  Lindsay  had  now  liberty  and  spirits 
to  support  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  muse,  and  about 
the  end  of  the  year  just  mentioned,  produced  his  **  Dreme.'' 
In  the  following  year  he  presented  his  "  Complaynt"  to 
the  king,  and  in  ]  530  he  was  inaugurated  lion  king  of  arms, 
and  incidentally  became  a  knight.  Ip  December  of  this 
year  he  published  his  satire  on  the  clergy,  called  **  The 
Complaynt  of  the  Papingo.'* 

Sir  David  was  soon  employed  in  discharging  the  proper 
fiinctions  of  lion  herald.  In  April  1531,  he  was  sent  with 
Campbel  and  Panter,  to  Antwerp,  to  renew  the  ancient 
treaty  of  oommerce  with  the  Netherlands,  and  they  were 
so  well  received  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  to  insure 
the  success  of  their  mission.  Lindsay  returned  to  Scotland 
in  the  latter  end  of  1531,  and  not  long  after  married.  This 
marriage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  either  fruitful  or 
happy.  Sir  David  left  no  issue,  and  he  every  where  speaks 
with  a  sort  of  Turkish  contempt  of  women.  He  was  now 
occupied  upon  a  poem,  which  displays  much  of  that  senti- 
ment, a  drama  of  a  very  singular  kind,  which  he  called, 
what  he  intended  it  to  be,  ^^  A  Satyre  of  the  three  Estatis.*' 
Some  of  bis  biographers  have  affected  to  consider  him  as 
the  first  dramatist  of  bis  country.  But  moralities  existed  in 
Scotland  before  he  was  bora  ;  and  were  very  common  in 
his  time.  In  1536,  probably,  he  produced  his  "Answer 
to  the  King^s  Flyting,"  and  his  ^  Complaynt  of  Basche,'* 
which  shew  the  gloominess  of  his  temperament. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  sent  as  Uon  king,  with  m  John 
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Campbel  of  Laudon,  in  1535,  to  the  emperor,  to  demand 
in  marriage  one  of  the  princesses  of  his  house.  The  king, 
however,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  portraits  of  the  prin- 
cesses presented  to  hioi,  or  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Chalmers 
thinks,  being  attracted  by  a|  more  useful  connection  with 
France,  sent  Lindsay,  in  1536,  to  that  country  to  demand 
in  marriage  a  daoghier  of  the  house  of  Vendome ;  but  the 
king  himself,  arriving  the  year  following,  made  choice  of 
Magdalene  of  France,  who  died  in  about  two  months  after 
her  marriage  ;  and  this  lamentable  event  occasioned  Lind* 
say's  next  poem,  the  ^^  Deploratioun  of  the  Deith  of  quene 
Magdalene."  The  king,  however,  married  again  in  1538, 
and  Lindsay's  talents  were  called  forth  in  the  rejoicings 
and  ceremonies  consequent  to  that  event,  and  afterwardis 
on  the  birth  of  a  prince.  During  the  remainder  of  thfe 
reign  of  James  V.  he  appears  to  have  retained  his  majesty'n 
favour,  and  to  have  been  frequently  employed  in  his  cha- 
racter of  herald ;  but  few  of  these  incidents  seem  of  suffi* 
cient  importance  to  be  detached  from  his  biographer's  nar^ 
rative.  During  the  regency,  he  appears  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  reformers,  and  after  the  assassination  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  wrote  his  **  Tragedie  of  the  late  Cardinal,** 
to  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  that  ec- 
clesiastic. 

In  1548  he  was  sent,  as  lion  herald,  to  Christian,  king 
of  Denmark,  to  solicit  ships,  for  protecting  the  Scottish 
coasts  against  the  English,  and  to  negociate  a  free  trader 
particularly  in  grain  :  the  latter  purpose  only  was  accom* 
plished,  but  at  Copenhagea,  Lindsay  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  literati  of  Dennurk.     He 
at  length  returned  to  his  usual  occupations,  and  was  pro- 
bably no  more  employed  in  such  dbtaiit  embassies.    About 
this  time  he  published  the  most  pleasing  of  all  his  poems, 
*'  The  Historic  and  Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum."     In 
1553  he  finished  his  last  and  greatest  work,  ^The  Mo^ 
narchie.''     When  he  died,  seems  a  matter  of  great  uncer^ 
tainty.    His  latest  and  best-informed  biographer  is  inclined 
to  place  hb  death  in  or  about  1557  ;  but  others  say  than 
he  lived  till  1567.     It  is  rather  ainguhir  that  a  man  of  so^ 
much  celebrity,  a  great  public  officer,  one  of  the  reformers, 
or  who  at  least  contributed  to  the  reformation,  and  tbq 
most  popular  poet  of  his  time,  should  have  died  in  suc^t 
obscurity,  without  even  a  tradition  as  to  when  or  where  he 
was  buried.    Little  of  his  personal  character  can  now  i>e. 
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known,  but  what  ii  to  be  gleaned  from  bis  writings.  He 
entered -with  great  zeal  into  the  religious  disputes  of  bfs 
time,  but  is  supposed  to  lean  rather  to  the  Lutheran  than 
Calvinistic  principles  of  reformation  ;  his  satires,  boweTer, 
were  powerfully  assisting  in  exposing  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  and  produced  a  tasting  effect  on  the  minds  of  ttie 
people.  We  shall  not  enter  very  minutely  into  his  cha- 
racter as  a  poet.  In  his  works,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  we  do  not 
often  find  either  the  splendid  diction  of  Dunbar,  or  the 
prolific  imagination  of  Gawin  Douglas.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  **  Dream'*  is  his  only  composition  which  can  be  cited 
as  uniformly  poetical ;  but  his  various  learning,  his  good 
sense,  bis  perfect  knowledge  of  courts,  and  of  the  world, 
the  facility  of  his  versification,  and  above  all,  bis  peculiar 
talent  of  adapting  himself  to  readers  of  all  denominations, 
will  continue  to  secure  to  htm  a  considerable  share  of  that 
popularity,  for  which  be  was  originally  indebted  to  the 
opinions  he  professed,  no  less  than  to  his  poetical  merit. 
The  most  ample  information  respecting  Lindsay^  bis  per* 
sonal  history,  and  works,  may  be  found  in  the  very  accu- 
rate edition  of  the  latter  published  in  I806»  by  George 
Chalmers,  esq.  in  3  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  if  the  learned  editor  had  executed  no  more  than  the 
glossary  prefixed  to  this  edition,  he  would  have  been  amply 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  both  of  English  and  Scotch  scho- 
lars. A  more  elaborate,  learned,  and  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  the  kind  has  certainly  not  appeared  since  that  of 
Ruddimao.' 

LINDSEY  (Th£OPHILUs),  a  Socinian  writer,  was  born 
at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  June  20th,  1723,  old  style. 
His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Lindsey,  was  an  opulent  proprietor 
of  the  salt-works  in  that  neighbourhood ;  his  mother^s  name 
was  Spencer,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Spencer  family,  in 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  Tfaeophilus  was  the  second  of 
three  children,  and  so  named  after  bis  godfather,  Theo- 
pbilus  earl  of  Huntingdbn.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
graimnar-learning  at  Middlewich,  and  from  his  early  at- 
tachment to  books,  and  the  habitual  seriousness  of  his  mind, 
he  was  intended  by  his  mother  for  the  church.    He  lose 

1  Life  preAicd  to  Mr.  Cbalmen't  edition. — Ellit'i  Specimeni. — Warton't 
Hist,  of  Poetry.— Brit  Grit.  vol.  XXIX.— Robert  Lindsay  orPil«cottie,  who  was 

•  cooteoiporery  of  sir  David,  is  tbe  reputed  aathor  or  editor  of  what  ba*  bcea 
bitberto  poblisbed  at  a  •<  History  of  ScoUand  from  U36  to  1565,  lee"    OClhia 

•  recent  and  very  correct  edition  bas  been  publisbed  by  Jobn  Graham  Oalyell, 
Mq.  P. «.  A.  S.  in  S  Tob.  8voi  wMi  tti  proper  Utle  of  <•  The  Cbroaides  of  23oou 
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some  tioie  by  a  change  of  schools,  uatil  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Barnard  of  the  free- school  of  Leeds,  under 
whom  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  classical  learning.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  admitted  of  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  by  exemplary  diligence  and  moral 
conduct,  he  obtained  the  entire  approbation  of  his  tutors. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  studies  at  college,  taken 
his  first  degree,  and  had  been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders, 
he  was  nominated  by  sir  George  Wheler  to  a  chapel  in 
Spital-square :  London.  Soon  after  this,  he  was,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  appointed  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Algernon  duke  of  Somerset.  The  duke^ 
from  a  great  regard  for  his  merit,  determined  to  procure 
him  a  high  rank  in  the  church,  but  an  early  death  deprived 
Mr.  Lindsey  of  his  illustrious  patron.  In  1754,  he  accom- 
panied the  present  duke  of  Northumberland  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  his  return  he  supplied,  for  some  time,  the 
temporary  vacancy  of  a  good  living  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, called  Kirkby-Wisk :  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  archdeacon  filackburne,  and  in  1760  married  his 
daughter-iu-law.  From  Kirkby  Mr.  Lindsey  went  to  Pid- 
dletown,  in  Dorsetshire,  having  been  presented  to  the 
living  of  that  place  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon :  this, 
through  the  interest  of  the  same  patron,  he  exchanged,  in 
1764,  for  the  vicarage  of  Catterick,  in  Yorkshire.  Here 
he  resided  nearly  ten  years,  an  exemplary  pattern  of  a  pri- 
mitive and  conscientous  pastor,  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved by  the  people  committed  to  \ji\s  charge.  Besides  his 
various  and  important  duties  as  a  parish  clergyman,  Mr. 
Lindsey  was  ever  alive,  and  heartily  active,  in  every  cause 
in  which  a  deviation  from  the  formularies  and  obligations 
of  the  church  was  considered  as  necessary.  With  th[s 
view,  in  1771  he  zealously  co-operated  with  Mr.  arch- 
deacon Blackburne,  Dr.  John  Jebb,  Mr.  Wyvil,  and  others^ 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  relief  in  matters  of  subscription 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Mr.  Lindsey  had,  probably, 
for  some  years,  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  other  leading  topics  of  the 
established  faith;  and  these  pressed  so  heavy  irpon  him 
that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  in  a  church, 
partaking  of  its  emoluments,  which  he  could  not  deserve, 
and  preaching  its  doctrines,  which  he  could  not  believe. 
JHe  therefore,  in  November  1773,  wrote  to  the  prelate  of 
his  diocf sci  iaformiog  him  of  his  iuteutiou  to  quit  the 
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churchy  and  signifying,  that  in  a  few  days  he  sfaookl 
teit  to  him  his  deed  of  resignation.  The  bishop  eodaa* 
Toured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  but  be  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  duty  required  the  sacrifice,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  bear  the  consequences.  When  the  act  was 
done,  be  said  be  felt  himself  delivered  from  a  load  which 
bad  long  lain  heavy  upon  him,  and  at  times  nearly  over* 
'whelmed  him.  Previously  to  his  quitting  Catterick,  Mr* 
Lindsey  delivered  a  farewell  address  to  bis  parisbiooers, 
in  which  be  stated  bis  motives  for  quitting  them  in  a  sim* 
pie  and  very  affecting  manner,  pointing  out  the  reasoss 
why  he  could  no  longer  conduct,  nor  join  in  tlieir  worship^ 
without  the  guilt  of  continual  insincerity  before  God,  and 
endangering  the  loss  of  bis  favour  for  ever.  He  left  Cat* 
terick  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  after  visiting 
some  friends  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  he  arrived 
in  London  in  January  1774,  where  he  met  with  friends^ 
who  zealously  patronized  the  idea  which  be  entertained 
of  opening  a  place  of  worship,  devoted  entirely  to  uni* 
tarian  principles.  A  large  room  was  at  first  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose  in  Essex-street  in  the  Strand,  which  was 
opened  April  17,  1774.  The  service  of  the  place  was 
conducted  according  to  the  plan  of  a  liturgy  which  had 
been  altered  from  that  used  in  the  established  church  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  whose  eoqscience  wato 
not  quite  so  delicate  as  that  of  Mr»  Lindsey.  Mr.  Lindsey 
published  the  sermon  which  be  preached  on  the  opening  of 
his  chapel,  to  which  wa^  added  an  account  of  the  litargy 
made  use  of.  About  the  same  time  he  published  bis 
**  Apology,**  of  which  several  editions  were-  called  for  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  This  was  followed  by  a  stiU 
larger  volume,  entitled  *^  A  Sequel  to  the  Apology,*'  which 
was  intended  as  a  reply  to  his  various  opponents,  and  liko'- 
wise  to  vindicate  and  establish  the  leading  doctrines  whteh 
be  professed,  and  on  account  of  which  he  bad  given  up 
bis  preferment  in  the  church.  This  work  was  published  ia 
1776 ;  and  in  177S  he  was  enabled,  by  the  assisunee  of 
his  friends,  to  build  the  chapel  of  Essex^street,  and  to  por« 
chase  the  ground  on  wbieh  it  stands.  Till  the  summer  of 
179S,  Mr.  Lindsey,  with  tlieaid  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dn 
Disney,  conducted  the  services  of  tlie  place,  upon  strict 
nniiarian  principles^  to  a  numerous  congregation.  He 
then  resigned  the  wbole  into  the  hands  of  his  eoadjuto^ 
Botwithstandiog  thu  eamest  wishes  of  his  hearers  that  M 
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ilioiild  Bijll  continue  a  part  of  the  services.  Thooghiit 
k«d  quitted  the  duties  of  the  pulpit,  he  continued  to  labour 
tn  the  cause,  by  his  publications,  till  be  had  attained  his  80th 
year.  In  I802,  he  published  his  last  work,  entitled  <<  Con- 
vertfations  on  the  Dirine  Government,  shewing  that  every 
thing  is  from  God^  and  for  good  to  all.*'  The  professed 
object  of  this  piece  is  to  vindicate  the  Creator  from  those 
gloomy  notions  which  are  too  often  attached  to  his  provi- 
dence, and  to  shew  that  the  government  of  the  world  is 
the  wisest  that  could  have  been  adopted,  and  that  afflic- 
tionr  and  apparent  evils  are  permitted  for  the  general 
good.  From  this  principle  Mr.  Lindsey  derived  consola- 
tion through  life,  and  upon  it  he  acted  in  every  difficult 
ftnd  trying  scene.  On  his  death-bed  he  spoke  of  his  suf- 
ferings with  perfect  patience  and  meekness,  and  when 
reminded,  by  a  friend,  that  he  doubtless  was  enabled 
to  bear  them  with  so  much  fortitude  in  the  recollection 
of  his  fovourite  maxim,  that  *^  Whatever  is,  is  right  ;*' 
^'N0|^  said  he  with  an  animation  that  lighted  up  his  coun- 
tenance, '*  Whatever  is,  is  best"  Tl^is  was  the  last  sen- 
tence which  he  was  able  distinctly  to  articulate :  he  died 
Novembers,  I808i  Besides  the  works  already  referred 
td,  he  published  two  dissertations :  I.  On  the  prefiaice  to 
St:  John*s  Gospel ;  2.  On  praying  to  Christ :  *'  An  Histo- 
rical View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and  Wor- 
ship from  the  Reformation  to  our  own  Times ;''  and  seve- 

.  rai  other  pieces.  Among  controversial  writers  Mr.  Lindsey 
takes  a  place ;  as  his  *^  Vindicis  Priestleianx,'*  and  his 
^  E^samination  of  Mr.  Robinson^s  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,'*  will  shew.  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons  have  been 
published  since  bis  death. 

Mr.  Lindsey  Was  a  man  of  mild  and  amiable  manners, 
and  very  highly  respected  by  every  person  who  knew  him. 
As  a  writer  on  the  side  of  unitarianism,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  brought  many  accessions  of  new  matter  and  argu- 

.  ment,  but  his  honoufable  conduct  in  the  resignation  of  his 
preferment  rendered  him  peculiarly  an  ornament  to  the 
sect  he  joitied.  and  the  loss  of  such  a  man  might  be  justly 
regretted  by  the  chufch  he  left ' 

LINGLEBACH  (John),  a  Dutch  painter,  or  at  least 
one  who  painted  much  in  the  Dutch  manner,  was  bom  at 
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Frapkforton  the  Mainey  in  1625^  ^jid  learned  bis  art  ii^ 
'  iHoliand^   l^ut  aFterwards  went  to  llbme,  where  be  stu- 
diously  observed  every  thing  tha!t  was  cupous  in  art  or  nai- 
ture,  and  continued  at  Rome  till  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.     His  usual  subjects  are  fairs,  nountebankst  sea- 
prospects,  naval  engagements,  and  landscapes.     His  land- 
scapes are  enriched  With  antiquities,  ruins,  animals^  and 
elegant  figures  ;  bis  sea-fights  are  full  of  expression,,  ex- 
citing pity  and  terror ;  and  all  bis  objects  are  welUde-! 
signed.     His  skies  are  generally  light,  and  .thinly  clouded, 
and  his  management  of  the  aerial  perspective  is  extremely 
judicious ;  his  keeping  is  usually  good ;  his  distances  of  a 
clear  bluish  tint;  and  the  whole  together  is  masterly,. pro- 
ducing an  agreeable  effect.*    In  painting  figures  or  ani- 
mals, he  had  uncommon  readiness,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  employed  by  several  eniinent  artists  to  adorn  their 
landscapes  with  those  objects' ;  and  whatever  he  inserted  in 
the  works  of  other  masters,,  was  ^Iways  well  adapted  to  the 
scene  and  the  subject'    His  pencil  is  free,  bis  touch  clean 
and  light,  and  his  compositions  are  iii  general  e&teem*  r  It 
may  be  observed,  that  he  was  partiqiilarfy.  fond  of,  i;itro- 
ducing  into  most  of  his  compositions,  pieces  of  architec* 
ture,  the  remains  of  elegant  buildings,  or  the  gdjte?  of  the 
sea-port  towns  t>f  Italy ;  embellished  with  statues,  placed 
sometimes  on  the  pediments  and  cornices,  and  sometimes 
in  niches.    He  also  excelled  in  representing  Italian  fairs 
and  markets,    inserting  in   those  subjects  abui\dance' of 
figures,  well  grouped  and  designed,  in  attitudes  suitable 
to  their  different  cbaraclers  and  occupations;  and  although 
he  often  repeated  the  same  subjects,  yet  the  liveliness  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  readiness  of  his  invention,  always 
enabled  him  to  give  them  a  remarkable  variety.     He  died 
in  1687;* 

LINGUET  (Simon  Nicholas  Henry),  a  French  advo- 
cate and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Rheims,  July  14^ 
1736.  His  father  was  one  of  the  professors  of  Uie  college 
of  Beauvais,  at  Paris,  and  had  his  son  educated  under  him,, 
who  nbade  such  prpficiency  in  his  studies  as  to  gain  the 
three  chief  prizes  of  the  cpUege  in  175  K  This  early  ce- 
lebrity was  noticed  by.  the  duke  de  Deux* Pont,  tben  at 
Paris,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  countiy;  but  Linguet 
soon  left  this  nobleman  for  the  service  or  the  prince  de 
Beavau,  who  employed  him  as  bis  aide*de*cAmp  in  the  war 
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m  Pdftagal,  on  account  of  his  skifl  in  mathematics? 
During  ;his  residence  in  that  country,  Linguet' learned  the 
language  so  far  as  to  he  able  to  translate  some  Portuguese 
dramas  intoFrench.  Returning  to  France  in  1762,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  batr,  where  his  charact^i'  was  very  various  ; 
but  amongst'  the  reports  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  it 
appears  that  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  causes,  he  lost  only 
nine,  and  was  allowed  to  shine  both  in  oratory  and  compo- 
sition. He  had  the  art,  however,  of  malcing  enemies  by 
the  occasional  liberties  he  took  with  characters ;  and  at 
oDe  tiki^e  twenty- four  of  his  brethren  at'  the  bar,  whether 
from  jealousy  or  a  better  reason,  determined  that  they 
would'take  no  brief'in  any  cause  in  which  he*  was  con- 
cemed,«'and^the  parliament  of  Paris  approved  this  so  far 
as  io  ihterdict  fafim  from  pleading.  We  are  no£' sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  circunistances  of  the  case  to  be  able  to 
ferm  an  opinion  on  'the"- justice  of  this harsh'measure.  It 
^p'ea(s^**hdivl§ver,'^  toihave  thrown  'Linguet  out  of  his  pro- 
ftslibnf,  aiid  he*  then  began  to  employ  his  pen  on  his  nu- 
merous political  writings ;  but  these,  while  they  added  to 
his  reputation  as  a  lively  writer,  added  likewise  to  the 
number  of  his  enemies.  The  most  pointed  satire  levelled 
at  him  was  the  ^*  Theory  of  Paradox,'*  generally  attributed 
to  the  abb£  Morellet,  who  collected  all  the  absurd  para- 
doxes'to  be  found  in  Linguefs  productions,  which  it  must 
be  allowed  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  deserve  the  cas- 
tigatioii  h^" received.  Linguet  endeavoured  to  reply,  but 
the  laugh  Was  'against  him,  and  all(  the  wits  of  Paris  en- 
joyed his  mortification.  "Hi^  "Journal,"  likewise^  in  which 
most  of  his  effusions  appeared,  'was  sujppressed  by  the  mi- 
nister of  state,  Maurepas  ;  and  Linguet,^  thinking*  his  per- 
sonal liberty  was  now  in  danger,  came  to  London  ;  but  the 
English  not  receiving  him  as  he  expected,  he  went  to 
Brussels,  and  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  count 
de  Vergennes,  was  allowed  to  returnito  France.  ;  He  had  not 
been  here  long,  before,  fresh  complaints  having  been  made 
of  his  conduct,  he  was,  Sept.  27,  17i$b,  s^t  to 'the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  twenty  montbs>'  Of  his  inaprisonment 
and  the  causes  he  published  a  very  interesting  account,' 
which  was  translated  into  English,  and  printed  here  ia 
1783.  He  was,  after  being  released/ exiled  (o'RetfaeJ, 
bat  in  a  short  time  returned*  to 'England.^  He  had  been 
esnled  on  two  oth^r  o<?casions,  once  to  Cbartres,  and  the 
other  to  Nogent*le-Rotrou.    At  this  last  place,  be  seduced 
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a  madame  But^  the  wife  of  a  manuftetorer,  who  iceom* 
paoied  him  to  England.  From  England  be  went  agm  to 
Brussels,  and  resumed  his  journal,  or  **  Annales  poUtiques,** 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  pay  his  court  to  the  emperoi 
Joseph,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  paper  he  had 
written  on  his  favourite  project  of  opening  the  Scheldtp 
that  he  invited  him  to  Vienna,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
1000  ducats.  Linguet,  however,  soon  forfeited  the  empe« 
rot's  favour,  by  taking  part  with  Vander  Noot  and  the  other 
insurgents  of  Brabant  Obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  the 
Metberlandsy  he  came  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  constituent  assembly  as  advocate  for  the  co« 
louial  assembly  of  St  Domingo  and  the  cause  of  the  blacks. 
In  February  1792,  he  appeared  in  the  legislative  assembly 
to  denounce  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  the  minister  of  the 
marine ;  but  his  manner  was  so  absurd,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  the  unpopularity  of  that  statesman,  the  assembly  treated 
it  with  contempt,  and  Linguet  indignantly  tore  in  pieces 
his  memorial,  which  he  had  been  desired  to  leave  on  the 
table.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  withdrew  into  the 
country,  but  was  discovered  and  brought  before  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death  June  27,  1794, 
for  having  in  his  works  paid  court  to  the  despots  of  Vienna, 
and  London.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  he  went  with  se» 
renity  and  courage  to  meet  his  fate.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
to  form  ap  opinion  of  Linguet's  real  character.  His 
being  interrupted  in  his  profession  seems  to  have  thrown 
him  upon  the  public,  whose  prejudices  he  alternately 
opposed  and  flattered.  His  works  abound  in  contradic- 
tions, hut  upon  the  whole  it  may  be  inferred  that  be  was  a 
lover  of  liberty,  and  no  inconsiderable  promoter  of  those 
opinions  which  precipitated  the  revolution.  That  he  was 
not  one  of  the  ferocious  sect,  appears  froga  his  escape,  and 
his  death.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  The  principal 
are,  1.  **  Voyage  au  labyrintbe  du  jardin  du  roi,^*  Hague^ 
(Paris,)  1755,  12mo.  2.  <*  Histoire  du  siecle  d* Alex- 
andre,'* Paris,  17^2,  l2mo.  3.  *<  Projet  d*un  canal  et. 
d*un  pont  sur  lea  cotes  de  Picardie,*'  1764,  Svo.  4, 
'<  Le  Fanatisme  de  Pbilosophes,"  1764,  8va  5.  "  Ne- 
cessit6  d*une  reforme  dans  Padministration  de  la  justice 
et  des  lois  civiles  de  France,**  Amst  1764,  8vo.  6.  **  La, 
Dime  royale,**  1764,  reprinted  in  1787.  7.  '*  IJistoiie 
des  Revolutions  de  Tempire  Romain,**  1766,  2  vol^.  12mo. 
This  is  one  of  hni  paradoxal  work^  ix^  which  tyranny  and , 
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•la<rery  are  represrented  in  the  most  fkyourable  light  8. 
««Thcorie  des  Lois,"  1767,  2  vols.  8to,  reprinted  in  1774. 
J.  **  Histoire  impartiale  des  Jesuites,'V  1768,  8vo.  10. 
'*  Hardion's  Universal  History,"  vols.  19th  and  20th.  11. 
«« Theatre  Espagnole,"  1 770,  4  vols.  1 2mo.  1 2.  "  Theorie 
do  Libelle,"  Amst  (Paris),  1775,  12mo,  an  answer  to  the 
9bb6  Mordlet.  13.  **  Du  plusheureux  gouvernment,"  &c. 
1774,  2  vols.  12nio.  14.  ^'  Essai  philosophique  sur  le 
Monachisme,"  1777,  8vo.  Besides  these  he  wrote  several 
pieces  on  the  revolution  in  Brabant,  and  a  collection  of 
law  cases.' 

LIN  LEY  (John),  an  eminent  music  professor  and  or- 
ganist, long  resident  at  Bath,  where  he  bad  served  an  ap* 
prenticeship  under  Chileot,  the  organist  of  that  city,  was  a 
studious  man,  equally  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  his  art.  Having  a  large  family  of  children,  in  whom  h^ 
found  the  seeds  of  genius  had  been  planted  by  nature,  and 
the  gift  of  voice,  in  order  to  cultivate  this,  he  pointed 
his  studies  to  singing,  and  became  the  best  singing-master 
of  his  time,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  of  his 
success  in  his  own  family.  He  was  not  only  a  masterly 
player  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  but  a  good  composer, 
as  his  elegies  and  several  compositions  for  Drurylane 
theatre  evinced.  His  son  Thomas,  who  was  placed  under 
Nardini  at  Florence,  the  celebrated  disciple  of  Tartini, 
was  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin,  with  a  talent  for  com* 
position,  which,*if  he  had  lived  to  develope,  would  have 
given  longevity  to  his  fame.  Being  at  Grimsthorpe,  iii 
Lincolnshire,  at  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  wber^ 
be  often  amused  himself  in  rowing,  fishing,  and  sailing  in  a 
boat  on  a  piece  of  water,  in  a  squall  of  wind,  or  by  some  ac« 
cident,  the  boat  was  overset,  and  this  amiable  and  promising 
yonth  was  df owned  at  an  early  age,  to  the  great  affliction 
of  his  femily  and  friends,  particularly  his  matchless  sister, 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  whom  this  calamity  rendered  miserable  for 
a  long  time;  during  which,  her  affection  and  grief  ap- 
peared in  verses  of  the  most  sweet  and  affecting  kind  on 
the  sorrowful  event.  The  beauty,  talents,  and  mental 
endowments  of  this  **  Sancta  Caecilia  rediviva,"  will  be 
remembered  to  the  last  hour  of  all  who  heard,  or  even  saw 
and  conversed  with  her.  The  tone  of  her  voice  and  ex« 
pressive  manner  of  singing  were  as  enchanting  as  her 
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couotenance  and  conyeK^Uqp.  In  her  singing,  with  a 
ineUifluous-ioned  voice,  ja  -piBrfect  shake  and  igtonation, 
she  was  possessed  of  tbe^  double  power  of  delighting  an 
audience  equally  in  pf  tb^tic  strains  and  songs  of  brilliant 
execution,  *M(hich  is  allowed  to  very  few  siagqrs.  When 
she  had  heard  the  Ag^jari  and  the  Danzi,  afterwards  ma- 
dainele  Brun,  she  astonished  all  hearts  by  performing 
their  bravura  airs,  exteyiding  the. natural  compass  of  her 
voice  a  fourth. above  the  highest  npl^e.  pf.  the  harpsichord^ 
before  additional  keys  were  in.  fashion..  .Mrs.  .Sheridan 
died  at  Bristol  in  1792.  '.  - 

Mrs.  Tickel,  her  sister^  was  but 'little  inferior,  to  her  in 
beauty  and  talents  ;  and  Mr.  Linley*s  other  daughter  con- 
tinued to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  them,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  the  family,  from  which  they  sprang. 
.    Mr.  Linley,  the  father  of  this  nest  of  nightingales,  from 
being  assistant  manager  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  lived  to 
become  joint  patentee,  and  for  some  tinijt  sole  acting  ma- 
nager ;  in  which  capacity  he  gave  satisfaction,  and  escaped 
censure,    public  and  private,  by  his  probity  and  steady, 
conduct,  more  than  is  often  allowed  to  the  governor  of  such 
a  numerous  and  froward  family.    This  worthy  and  ingeni- 
ous man  died  November  1795.' 

LINNiEUS  (Charles),  afterwards  Von  Linne',  the  most 
eminent -of  modem  naturalists,  was  born  at  R&shult,  in 
ihe  province  of  Smalandf  in  Sweden,  May  isth,  1707. 
His  father,  Nicholas  Linnaeus,  was  pissistant.minister  of  the 

})arish  of  Stenbrohult,  to  which  the  hamlet  <of.  Rjushult  be- 
ongs,  and  became  in  process  of  time  its  pastor,  or  rector ; 
having  married  Christina  Broderson,  the  .daughter  of  his 
predecessor.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  tvas  their  first*bom 
child.  Ti\e  family  of  Linnaeus  had  .been.pea3ants,  but  some 
pf  them,  early  in  the  seventeenth,  cenfcary^ihad  followed 
literary^  pursuits.  ,  In  the  beginning'of.t;hat;c;Qntury  regular 
and.h^reditary  surnames  were  first. adppted  in  Sweden,  on 
yyhich  occasion  literary  men  often  chose  •  one  of  Latin  or 
Greek  derivation  and  structure,  .retaining,  the  termination 
proper  to  the  learned  languages./  A  remarkable  Linden- 
tree,  Tilia  Eurofiea,  growing  i\ear  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence, is  reported  to  ^aye  given  origin  to  the  names  of 
Lindelius  and  Tiiiander,\in  some  branches  of  this  family  ; 
but  the  above-me;itioned.  Nicholas,  is  said  to  have  first 
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taken  that  of  Linnaeus,  by  which  his  son  became  so  exten-^ 
sively  known.     Of  the  taste  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  happiness,  as  well  as  his  celebrity,  this  worthy  father 
was  the  primary  cause.     Residing  in  a  delrebfful  spot,  on 
the  bftnks  of  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  by  hills  and  valley^j^ 
woods  and  cultivated  ground,   his  garden  and  bis  fields 
yielded  him  both  amusement  and  profit,  and  his  infant  &oxi 
imbibed,  under  his  auspices,  that  pure  and  ardent  love'  otf 
nature  for  its  own  sake,  with  that  habitual  exercise  of  the 
mind  in  observation  and  activity,  which  ever  after  marked 
his  character,  and  which  were  enhanced  by  a  rectitude  at 
principle,  an  elevation  of  devotional  taste,  a  wamit^  of 
feeling,  and  an  amiableness  of  manners,  rarely  unvted  in' 
those  who  so  transcendatitly  excel  in  'any  biuT^qh  of  phi* 
losophy  or  science,  because  the  cuHivatiou  of  the.  heart 
does  by  no  mean^*sa  constantly  as  it  ought  keep  pace  with 
that  of  the  undfer^tkhding.    The  maternal  unc|e  of  Nicholas 
Linnaeus,  Sueno' Tiliander,'  who  had  educated  him  Avith 
his  own  children,  was  also  fpnd  of  plants  and  of  gardening,' 
so  that  these  tastes  were  in  some  measure  hereditary.  Firomi 
his  tutor  he  learned  to  avoid*  the  error  of  the  desultory 
specdlators  of  Mature ;  and 'hii  memory,  like  his  powers  of 
perception,  was  naturally  good,'  and  bis  sight  was  always 
remarkably  acute.    '  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  Very  happy  under  this  tutor,  and  at  seven  years  of 
age  grammar  had  but  an  unequal  contest  with'  botany,  in 
the  mind  of  the  young  student.     Nor  was  he  much  more 
fortunate  when  removed,  in  1717,  to  the  grammar-school 
of  Wexio,  the  roaster  of  which,  as  his  disgusted  pupiF 
relates,   '^  preferred  stripes   and  punishments,  to  admb^? 
nitions  and  encouragements."     In  1722  lie  ws^  admitted' 
to   a  higher  form  in  the  school,   and  his  drier/stiidieft' 
were  now  allowed  to  be  intermixed  and  sweetened  with^ 
the  recreations  of  botany.     In    1724,   being   seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  w^  removed  to  the  superior  seminary  or 
Gymnasnmiy  and  his  destination  was  fixed  for  the  church* 
but,  having  no  taste  for  Greek  or  Hebrew,  ethics,  meta- 
physics, or  theology,  he  devoted  himself  with  success  tdf 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,;and  a  scientific  pursuit' 
,bf  his  darling  botany.    The  -•*  Cbloris  Gothica"  of  Brome^/ 
lius,  ahd  ^^  Hortus  Upsaliensis"' of 'Rudbeck,  which  m^db 
a  part  of  his  little  library,  were  calculated  rather  to  fire 
than  to  satisfy  i^is  cariosity  ;  while  his  Palmberg  and  TiU 
lands  might  make  him  sensible  bow  much  still  rehiaini6d.tc^ 
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\fP  done.  His  own  copies  of  these  booloy  osf  d  witkthe  ut« 
xiost  care  and  neatness,  are  now  in  sir  James  Smitb^s  libiary« 
Linnspus^s  literary  reputation,  therefore,  made  so  little  pco« 
gress,  that  his  tutors  having  pronounced  him  a  dunce,  he 
would  probably  have  been  put  to  some  handicraft  trade, 
bad  not  Dr.  Rotbmann,  the  lecturer  on  natural  philosopbyy 
taken  him  into  his  own  house,  with  a  view  to  tbe  study  of 
physic,  and  given  him  a  private  course  of  instructiou  in 
physiology.  He  first  suggest^  to  Linnaeus  the  true  priu* 
^ples  upon  which  bot^sny  oqgbt  to  be  studied,  founded  on 
the  parts  of  fructification,  and  put  the  system  of  Tourne^ 
fort  into  his  hands,  in  t^  Juiowledge  of  which  he  made  a 
i;apid  prqgress. 

In  1727  Linnsus  was  matriculated  at  the  uoiversityof 
Lund,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  stu4y  of  ipedicine.  He 
tpdged  at  the  hous^  of  a  pbysiciaq,  Dr.  Stpb^us,  and 
having  acceap  to  a  library  and  museum  of  natural  history, 
was  indefatimblein  hisfipp)ication,and  Stob»us  being  infirm 
in  health  and  spirits,  Linn^us  was  allowed  occaMonally  to 
zelieve  him  from  the  labours  of  bis  profession,  and  soon  be- 
came a  great  favourite.  In  the  eusging  summer  be  passed 
tile  vacation  under  his  paternal  roof,  and  meeting  there 
with  his  former  patron  Rotbmann,  by  bis  advice  he  quitted 
Lund  for  Upsal,  as  a  superior  school  of  medicine  and  bo« 
V^j.  But  in  this  situation,  owing  to  bi^  fatber^s  poverty^ 
l^e  was  reduced  to^grea^  necessity,  and  although  he  came 
well  recommended,  could  ^nly  obtain  a  royal  scholarship,- 
which  was  so  insufficient  for  his  maintenance,  that  he  often 
granted  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  nevertheless-  studied 
with  gre^t  perseverance,  and  at  last,  in  1729,  obtained  a 
,  libenu  patron  in  Dr.  Olatis  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,^ 
I  frbo  met  him  by  chance  in  that  academic  garden,  the  fame 
l^f  which  he  v^as  destined  to  immortalizp.  Dr.  Celsius 
di^overing  his  meri^  too^  him  under  bis  protection,  and 
aopn  recpfnmeuded  hiip  to,  pupils,  by  whix^h  measure  his 
finances  were  improved. 

While  und^r  the  roof  of  Dr.  Celsius,  he  met  with  a  re* 
Vi^w  of  VaiUant^s  treatise  on  the  sexes  of  plants,  which 
first  led  him  to  consider  the  importance  and  various  forma- 
tion of  the  stamens  apd  pistils,  and  thence  to  form  a  new 
fcheqae  of  arrangement  founded  on  those  essential  organs. 
He  drevif  up  an  essi^  in  opposition  to  the  librarian  oft  the 
university,  who  had  published  a  work  "  De  nuptiis  plan- 
^anm»"  ai^d  this  p^i^oiaqce  being  approved  both  by 
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Celsius  aftd  Rudbeck,  led  the  way  to  Us  being  appointed 
in  1730  to  lecture  in  the  botanic  garden,  as-an  assistant 
to  Rudbeck.  He  was  also  taken  into  Rudbeck*s  bouse  an 
tutor  to  bis  yoanger  children,  and  bis  leisure  tme  waa  em* 
ployed  on  some  of  those  botanical  works  which  he  after* 
wards  published  in  HpUaad  during  his  stay  there* 

The  frequent  conversations  of  Budbeck,  concerning  tbt 
natural  history  of  Laplaud,  and  the  curiosities  be  bad  seen 
there,  excited  an  irresistible  desire  in  Linoceus  to  visit  the 
^Bie  country.    To  this  he  was  perhaps  the  more  imoie* 
diatejy  prompted  by  some  little  circumstances  which  made 
bis  residence  at  Upsal  uncomfortable.     These  were,  the 
jealousy  of  Dr.  Rosen,  who  was  ambitious  of  succeedin|f 
Rudbeck  whenever  his  profesi|orsbips  should  become  ?a* 
CH-nt,  and  who  by  his  success  as  the  only  practising  phy«> 
sician  at^Upsal,  was  likely  to  prove  a  fonnidable  rival;  as 
well  a.s  some  domestic  chagrin,   which  be  thus  relates: 
**  The  faithless  wife  of  the  librarian  Norrelius  lived  at  this 
time  in  Rudbeck^s  hous^,  and  by  her  Linnssus  was  made 
90  odious  to  his  patroness,  that  he  could  no  longer  stay 
there."     In  the  end  of  1731,  he  retired  to  his  native  place, 
and  soon  received,  from  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Upsal^ 
dn  appointment  to  travel  through  Lapland,    ui^der  the 
royal  authority,  and  at  the  expence  of  the  academy.    Ha 
accordingly  set  out  from  Upsal,  May  1 8th,  on  this  expe- 
dition ;  and  after  visiting  the  Lapland  Alps  on  foot,  and 
descending  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  of  which  he  has  given 
a  most  picturesque  and  striking  descriptionp  returned  by 
Tornea,  and  the  east  side  of  the  Bothnian  gulpb,  to  Abo^ 
and  so  to  Upsal,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th  of  October^ 
having  perfoacned  a  journey  of  near  4000  £aglish  miles* 
The  particulars  of  his  interesting  expedition  have  lately 
been  given  to  the  public,  in  an  English  translation  of  the 
original  journey  written    on    the    spot,  illustrated  witb 
wooden  cuts  from  his  own  sketches,  making  two  octavo 
volumes. 

Having  learned  the  art  of  assaying  metals  during  ten  days* 
residence  at  the  mines  of  Biorknas,  pear  Cklix,  in  the  course 
of  his  tour,  he  next  year  gave  a  private  course  of  lecturea 
on  that  subject,  which  had  never  been  taught  at  Upsal  be- 
fore. The  jealousy  of  Rosen,  however,  still  pursued  him ; 
and  this  rival  descended  so  low  as  to  procure,'partly  by  in« 
treaties,  partly  by  threats,  the  loan  of  bis  manuscript  lec« 
tures  on  botapy,  which  LiqnsBUs  detected  him  in  surreptU 
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tkiusly  copying.  Rosen  bad  taken  by  tbe  hand  a  youn^ 
nan  nameid  Wallerius,  who  afterwards  became  a  di^tih- 
guUbed  mineralogist,  and  for  whom  he  now  procured,  in 
oppoeitioiMo  Linnsus,  the  new  place  of  adjunct,  or  assist- 
ant, in  the  medical  faculty  at  Lund.  But  tbe  basest  action 
of  Rosen,  and  which  proved  envy  tobe  thie  sole  source  of  his 
conduct,  was,  he  obtained,  through  the  archbi^hop^s  means^ 
-an  ofder  from  the  chancellor  to  prevent  ail  private  medical 
lectures  in  the  university.  Linnseus,  deprived  of  his  only 
means  of  subsistence,  is  said  to  have  been  so  exasperated 
ma  to  have  drawn  his  sword  upon  Rosen,  an  affioont  with 
which  the  latter  chose  to  put  up ;  and  Linnteus,  after  hav« 
ing  for  some  time  indulged  feelinjgs  of  passionate  resent- 
ment, entirely  subdued  these;  and  Rosen,- towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  was  glad  of  the  .medical  aid  of  the  man  he  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  crush.' 

Disappointed  in  his  views  of  medical  advancement,  Lin* 
nseus  turned  his  thoughts  more  immediately  to  the  subject 
of  mineralogy.     In  the  end  of  1733,  he  had  visited  some 
of  the  principal  mines  of  Sweden,  and  had  been  introduced 
to  baron  Renterholm,  governor  of  the  province  of  Dalarne, 
or  Dalecarlia,  resident  at  Fahlun,  at  whose  persuasion  and 
expence  he  travelled  through  the  eastern  part  of  Dal^-» 
carlia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  his  ablest  pupils,  a  journal 
of  which  tour  exists  in  his  library.    At  Fahlun  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  assaying,  which  wasrtilme- 
rously  attended ;  and  here  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Browallius,  then  chaplain  to  the  governor,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Abo,  who  advised  him  to  take  his  doctor^ s  degree,  in 
order  to  pursue  the  practice  of  physic,  and'further  recom- 
mended him  to  aim  at  some  advantageous  matrimonial  con- 
nection.    In  pursuit  of  the  first-  part  of  this  advice,  Lin- 
naeus,   having  scraped  together  «ab(>tit!  15/.  sterling,  now 
entered  on  his  travels,  mth  a' view  of  obtaining  his  degree 
at  the  cheapest  university  he  could  find,  and  of  seeing  as 
much  of  the  learned  $Forld  as  bis  chances  and  means  might 
enable  him  to  do.     In  the  beginning  of  1735  he.  set  out, 
and  after  a  sbori^  atay  at  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam,  be 
proceeded  to  Harderwyck,  where,  having  offered  himself 
IS  a  candidate,  an^tmdergone  the  requisite  examinations^ 
iie  obtained  bis  degree  June  23.    On  this  occasion  he  pub-* 
li&hed  and  defended  a  thesis,  entitled  **  Hypothesis  nova 
de  Febrium  Intermittentium  Causli,'*  in  the  dedication  of 
whiph,  to  hia  <<  Mspceuatea  et  Patrooes/'  it  is  remarkable 
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that,  among  the  names  of  Rodbeek,  Rotbmanti,  Stobsus, 
Morasus,  &c.  we  find  that  of  Rpsen.     The  bypbthesis  here 
advanced,  most!  correctly  so  ^denominated,  is  truly  Boer- 
haavian.     Intennitting  fev<ers<are  supposed  to  tle^  owjng  to  :     >7 
fine  particles  of  clay,  taken  in  with  the*  food,-  and  lodged 
in;  the  terminations  of  the  arterial  system,  where  they  cause 
lhe/3ymptoms'of:tbe  disorder  in  question. 
'    In  Holland  LinnsBus, became  acqumnted  with  Dn  John 
Frederick  Gronovius,  who  assisted  him  in  publishing  the 
first  edition  of  the  celebrated  ^^Systema  Naturee,"  consist- 
ing of  eight  large  sheets,  'in' the  form  of  tables;  which 
^  edition  is  now  a  great  bibliothecal  curiosity.     He  also  pro- 
.^pured  access  to  the  illustnbus  Bbeirhaave,  who  encouraged 
him  to  remain  in  Holland  ;  but  this  advice  could  scarcely 
^ve  !been  followed,  had  he  not  met  with  a  patron  in  Bur- 
man  n,  X)f  Amsterdam,  who  was  then  preparing  his  **  The^        / 
saurus  Zeylanicus,!'  and  who  received  Linneeus  into  his 
house  as  His^guest  for  some  months,  during  which  period 
he  printed  his  M  Fundamenta  Botanica,**  a  small  8vo,  which 
contains  the  very  essence  of  botan^^  and  has  never  Keen  ^ 

s^p^sededT  or  refuted.'  After  he'had  been  a  few  months 
uad)ei;'Burmann*s'roof,  he  was  introduced  by  Boerbaave  to 
Mr«uGeqrge  CiifFord,  an  opulent  banker,  who  had  a  capital 
garden  ati'Hartecamp,*'and  invited  Linnaeus -to  superintend 
it.:  This 'situation,  which  he  accepted,  appears  to  have 
been  in  all' respects  agreeable  and  profitable  to  his  studies, 
and  here  he  wrote  and  pritited  his  ^'  Flora  Lapponica.**  In 
1736,  after  having  written  his  '' Musa  Cliffortiana,*'  Lin-  * 
neus  was  sent  by  Mr.  CUflbrd  to  England,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  lovers  and  teachers  of  natural  science  at  Ox- 
ford and  London,  Shaw,  Martyn,  Miller,  and  Collinson^ 
&c.  They  admired  his  genius,  and  valued  his -friendship, 
and  supplied  him  with  books  and  plants,  both  for  bis  own 
herbarium,  and  the  garden  of  his  patron  at  Hartecamp. 

On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  continued  the  impression 
of  his  ^'  Genera  Plantarum,*'  which  appeared  in  1737.  In 
Oct  1736,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy 
Natura  Curiosorum^  by  the  title,  accordiog  to  the  custom 
of  that  body,  of  "  Dioscorides  Secundus.**  He  printed 
also  in  1737,  the  '^Viridarium  Cliffortianupi/'  an  8vo  cata- 
logue of  his  friend's  garden,  disposed  according  to  his  own 
sexual  system,  of  which  he  published,  later  in  the  same 
year,  at  Leyden,  an  exemplification  under  the  title  of 
il  Metbodus  Sezualis/'.  in  which  all  the  known  genera  of 
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plants  9xe  «o  armnged  by  name  only.    Tliu  year  also  hd 

produced  his  magnificent /<  Hortos  Cliffortianas,"  folio. 

.     !  Tbis  splendid  volume^  which  was  printed  by  Mr.  Clifford 

V       only  for  private  distribution,  was  begun  and  finished  in 

.  nine  months.    In  the  same  year  Linnvus  wrote  and  pub- 

*  lished  his  **  Critica  Botanica»"   a  sequel  to  part  of  the 

<*  FundamenU  ;**  but  these  labours^  and  perhaps  the  air  of 

Holland  not  agreeing  with  hishealth,  he  left  the  hospitable 

roof  of  Mr.  Clifibrd»    and  for  a  while  assisted  professor 

^    Adrian  Van  Rojen  at  Leyden  in  the  garden  there,  and 

about  the  same  time  printed  the  <<  Classes  Planurum,"  m 

▼iew  of  all  the  bounical  systems  ever  known.    Here  4b0 

lie  published  his  friend  Artedi*s  <<  Ichthyologta.*'    (See 

Artedi). 

Liuneus  remained  at  Leyden  till  the  spring  of  173$. 
when  he  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  great  Boerr 
haave^  then  on  bis  death-bed.  Linneus's  departure,  how« 
ever,  from  Leyden,  was  prevented  by  a  rery  formidable 
intermittent  fever.  The  skill  of  Van  Swieten,  and  th6 
renewed  attentbns  of  the  amiable  Clifford,  who  reeeived 
him  again  under  his  roof  with  the  most  liberal  and  induK 
gent  kindness^  after  some  weeks  restored  him  so  far,  that 
be  VKas  able,  though  still  weak,  to  set  out  on  his  journeyy 
carrying  with  him  an  introductory  letter  from  Van  Royeq 
to  Anthony  de  Jussieu,  the  physician,  who  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  his  brother,  the  famous  Bernard  fie  Jussieu. 
He  inspected  the  botanic  garden,  the  herbariums  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Vaillant,  the  Jussieus,  &c. ;  visited  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fontaiobleau,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Reau* 
mur  and  other  distinguished  naturalists,  and  was  admitted 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

How  be  conversed  with  Reaumur  and  others,  who  knew 
DO  language  but  their  own,  and  how  he  contracted  so  close 
a  friendship  with  Mr.  Collinson  at  London,  it  is  not  easy  toe 
conceive.  He  confesses  a  peculiar  ina^titode,  and  cer- 
tainly a  blameable  indifference,  for  the  learning  of  lan- 
guages, declaring  in  his  diary  that  in  all  his  travels  be 
Uamt  f'  nether  English,  French,  German,  Laplandiah,  nor 
even  Dutch,  though  he  stayed  in  Holland  three  whole  yeara. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  his  way  every  wfaere^  well  and  hap- 
pily." By  the  journal  of  his  Lapland  tour,  and  other  ma- 
nuscripts, it  appears  that  Latin  ,was  sufficiently  familiar  to 
bim;  and  as  some  fastidious  critics  have  censured  the  style 
of  the  <<  Ammnitates  Academics^/'  it  is  fair  to  remark  tbpc 
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llie  esMys  which  compose  those  voliHBes  are  chiefly  written 
^ythe  pupils  whose  inaugural  dissertations  they  were,  and 
sure  therefore  improperly  quoted  as  the  worics  of  our  author. 

Alter  leaving  Paris^  Linnssos  took  his  passage  at  Rouen 
for  Sweden^  and  landed  at  Helsingborg,  from  whence  be 
proceeded  to  Fahlon,  Tbiting  his  father  for  a  few  days  in 
his  way.  His  reception  firom  the  lady  of  his  choice,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Morseus,  a  physician  of  the  place,  was 
fiKrourable^  and  they  were  formally  betrothed  to  each  other, 
hot  it  was  necessary  that  some  prospect  of  an  advantageous 
establishment  should  be  discovered.  The  scientiBc  merits 
of  Linnsens  were  not  overlooked,  as  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Upsal  academy,  the  only  one  then 
in  Sweden ;  yet  the  homage  he  had  so  lately  received 
abroad,  seems  to  have  made  him  a  little  unreasonable  on 
shia  bead,  and  he  declares  that  he  would  certstinly  have 
quitted  his  native  country,  **  had  he;iot  been  in  love.'*  To 
this  all-powerful  deity,  therefore,  and  not  to  his  merits,  or 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  countrymen  in  discerning  them,  was 
Sweden^  in  the  first  instance,  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  her  Linnssus.  After  passing  the  wihterof  i7S8  in  $tock« 
holm,  he  began  to  make  his  way  in  medical  practice,  so 
that  hy  the  following  Mareh  he  bad  considerable  employ- 
ment At  this  time  a  plan  wa»  formed  for  establishing  a 
literary  society  at  Stockholm,  which  afterwards  rose  to 
great  CToinen^e.  Triewald,  H&pken,  and  Alstroem  (whose 
ftmily  was  ennobled  by  the  name  of  Alstroemer),  were^  with 
Linnssus,  the  first  members :  and  the  infant  society,  being 
incorporated  by  royal  authority,  was  augmented  with  all 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  country. 

A  most  flattering  mark  of  public  approbation  was,  soon 
after,    conferred    on   Linnfleus,    without  any  solicitation. 
Count  Tessin^  marshal  of  the  Diet,  which  was  then  sitting, '  j 
gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  200  ducats  from  the  board  Jic  L ,  ^^"^ 
of  mines,  on  condition  of  his  gTving^public  lectures  on 
botany  and  jnineralogy  at  Stockholm.   The  same  nobleman 
also  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
navy,  and  received  him  into  his  house.     His  practice  now 
iQCseased  greatly  among  the  nobility,  and  he  found  himself' 
in^o  prosperous  a  condition  that  he  yould  no  longer'delay 
hM. marriage,  which  took  place  at  Fahlun,  June  26,  \1%%. 
After  a  month  he  returned  to  Stockholm.     He  was,  by  lot^ 
the  first  president  of  the  new  academy  ;  and  as  that  oflice 
was  to  be  hut -of  three  months'  duration^  afeer  the  French 


plan,  he  reftigMd.  it  io  Sepfceoiber,  and  oil  that  oeedsid^ 
delivered  an  oratipn  in  Swedish,  on  the  wooderfnl  etonii^y 
of  insects,  which,  was  printed  in  the  Transactions ;  adtd  ^ 
Latin  version  of  it  inay  be  found  in  Jthe  ^'Amcenitates  Acade- 
mics/' V.  2.  His  example  was  foUowedby  all  the  succeed^ 
ing  president.  .  •  , .    ' 

The  death  of  professor  Rudbeck  in  1740,  gave  Linnwi» 
a  hope  of  succe^ing  to  the  botanical  chair  at  Upsal,  one^ 
of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  ambition.  The  prior  claiuro  of 
bis  former  rival,  Rosen,  on  account  of  bis  standing  in  the 
university,  could  no^  however,  be  set  aside.  Wailertus  atiKy 
rose  up  in  opposition  to.the'claims  of  Linnsus.  It  hap-" 
pene^,  however,  that  Roberg  resigned  the  professorship  of 
pt^sic  about  this  time,  and  by  the  exertions  pfxount  Te^- 
siu,  a  oompromise  took,  places;  Rosen  obtained  the  prd-: 
fessorshipof  bpttinyy  and*  Linnmiis  that  of  medicine,-  and 
^ese  two  afterwards  divided,  their  official .  duties  betwtetv 
them,  so  as  bes^  to  ^vai  the  talents  of  each.  > 

In  1741  Linnceus  received  an  order  to  travel  through** 
iEland,  Gothland,  iScc.  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
natural  ,histpfy  and  produce  of  those  countries.     On  this* 
he  spent  four  months,  accompanied  by  six  of  his  pupik, 
*and  published  an  account  of  it  at  Stockholm  in  1745.    Be-^ 
fore  he  began  his  lecture^^  at  Upsalj  to  which  place  he  re«' 
moved  in  the  autumn,  he  delivered  a  ]L.atin  oration  **  On> 
the  benefit  of  travelling  in  one's  own  country,'!  which  is: 
translated  by  Mr,  Stillingfleet  in  bis  miscellaneous  tracts.^ 
In   1742  he  undertook  the  reform  of  .the.  Upsal. garden,- 
which  in  the  following  yefir  was  put!  in c  a  state  to  receive 
those  many  exotics  wbi.ch  bis  extebsive foreign: correspond-* 
ence  procured.    In  1745  he  puUlished.his  '*  Flora  Suecica, 
and  in  1746  his  f^  Fauna  Sueoipa  ;"  the  second  editions  of  • 
which  valuable  works  were  enriched  with  many^additiovrs. 
His  reputation  was  now  followed  by  corresponding-  ho- 
nours.    He  was  chosen  a  mendber  of  the  academy  at  Mont-  • 
pellier,  and  secretary  to  the  Upsal  academy ;  a 'medal  of 
him  was  struck  in.  1746,  aud  soon  after  he .  received^  t^e 
rank  and  tide  of  Archiater  from  the  king,  and  was.  the  only 
Swede  chosen  into  the  new^n^odelled  acadjimy., of) Berlin. 
He  also  acquired  about  this  time,  what  he  perhaps  valued  as 
highly  as  these  honours,  the  herbarium  made  by  Hermann 
in  Ceylon,   now  in  the  possession  of  sir:  Joseph  Banks.^ 
F'rom  this  originated  Linnsus's  <^ Flora  2(^hinica,"  Stocks 
holm,  1747.    la  1749  appeared  his  <<  Materia  Medica,'^' 
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written  in  the  same  systematic  and  didactic  style  as  th& 
rest  of  bis  works.     Of  this  numeiious  editions  have  been* 
published  on  the  continent,  but  none  with  any  additions 
or  corrections  from  the  author  himself^  though  he  left  be-^ 
bind  him  copious  manuscript  notes  on  the  subject.     In  the 
same  year  be  had  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout,  which  en« 
dangered  his  life;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  promote- 
science,  that  he  dictated  from  his  bed-side,  the  manuscript 
pf  his  f '  Philosophia  Botanica,"  which  afterwards  received 
his  owfi  corrections,  and  was  published  in  1751. 
.  About  this  period  the  queen  of  Sweden,  Louisa  Ulrica^ 
having  a  taste  for  natural  history,  which  her  royal  consort, 
king  Adolpbus  Frederick,  also  patronized,  shewed  much 
fjaiypur  to  Linnseus.     He  was  employed  in  arranging  her 
Qojl^ction  of.  insects  and  shells,  in  the  country  palace  of 
Drotningholm,  or  Ulricksdahl,  and  was  frequently  honoured 
with  the  company  and    conversation  of  their  majesties^ 
during  his  attendance  there.    The  queen  interested  her- 
self in  the  education  of  his  son,  and  promised  to  send  him 
to  travel  through  Europe  at  her  own  expence.     She  also 
]i$tened  very  graciously  to  any  recommendation  or  petition 
ofLinnsus,  in  the  service  of  science.     Linnsus  devoted 
some  of  his  leisure  time  in  winter,  to  the  arragement  of  his 
firiend  count  Tessin*s  collection  of  fossils,  at  Stockholm,  of 
which  an  account  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  making  a  small 
folio,  with  plates,  came  out  in  1753.     The  result  of  his 
labours  at  Drotningholm  was  not  given  to  the  public  till 
1764,  when  his  ^'  Museum  Regins'*  appeared,  in  8vo,  be- 
ing a  sort  of  Prodromusoi  an  intended  more  splendid  work, 
that  was  never  executed.     His  most  magnificent  publica- 
tion appeared  in  1754,  being  a  lafge  folio,  tntitled  ^<  Mu- 
seum Regis  Adolphi  Frederici,''  comprehen4ing  descrip- 
tions of  the  rarer  quadrupeds,  birds,  serpent^  fishes,  &c. 
of  the  king's  museum,  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  vith  plates, 
and  an  excellent  preface,  which  was  translated  bj  Dr.  (now 
sir  James)  Smith,  and  first  printed   in  1786;  appearing 
again,  in  a  volume  of  *<  Tracts  relating  to  Natural  HFstory,'* 
ia  1798.^  In  the  mean  time,   Linnaeus  was  preparing  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  own  talents  and  applicatioi^  the 
'^  Species   Plantarum,"    of  which  the  first   edition  was 
printed  in  1753,  the  second  in  1762,  each  in  two  volunes 
8vo.    The  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  descriptim, 
and  must  ever  be  meoporable  for  the  adaptation  pf  specifb, 
ot  as  theywece  at  first  called,  trivial,  names.    This  cqn. 
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ttmLDee^  wfticfa  Liniitttis  first  used  in  bis  ^  Pan  Soeeieas^^ 
•  diasertatioD  printed  in  1749,  eitended  te  minerals  in  Ids' 
^  Moseaoi  Tesstniannm/'  and  aobsequently  to  ail  the  de> 
partmentsof  aoology,  has  perhaps  rendered  his  works  mere 
j^uiar  than  any  one  of  their  merits  besides.  His  specific 
difierences  were  intended  to  be  osed  as  names ;  but  their' 
wnavoidable  length  rendering  this  impracticablei  and  die 
application  of  nameral  figures  to  each  species,  in  Ha!ler*a 
manner,  being  still  more  burthensome  to  the  memory,  all' 
natuni  science  would  have  been  ruined  for  want  of  a  com^^ 
■Km  langoage,  were  it  not  for  this  simple  and  happy  in* 
tention.  By  this  means  we  spedc  of  every  natuml  pro- 
duction in  two  words,  its  generic  and  its  specific  name.  No 
ambiguous  comparisons  or  references  are  wanted,  no  pre- 
eupposltion  of  any  thing  already  known.  The  pbilosophi-' 
eal  tribe  of  naturalisu,  for  so  they  are  called  by  themsdves 
and  their  admirers,  do  not  therefore  depreciate  LinnsruS| 
when  they  call  him  a  nomenelator.  Whatever  may  have 
been  tl^ought  of  the  Linnaeau  trivial  names  at  their- first 
appearance,  they  are  now  in  universal  use,  and  their  prin* 
eiple  has  been,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  extendcKi  t^^ 
chemistry,  of  which  the  celebrated  Bergman,  the  friend 
of  Linnasus,  originally  set  the  example. 

These  Herculean  literary  labours,  combined  with  the 
practice  of  physic,  were  more  than  the  bodily  constitution- 
of  Linnseus  could  support  He  was  attacked  with  the  stone, 
and  bad  also,  from  time  to  time,  returns  of  gout,  but  he 
considered  the  wooif  strawberry  as  a  specific  for  both  dis- 
orders, and  tRey  ieverfreatly  interfered  with  his  comfort 
cr  his  duties.  On  the  27tb  of  Affril,  1753,  he  received, 
from  the  hand  ^f  his  sovereign,  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star, 
an  honour  whrch  had  never  before  been  conferred  for  lite-* 
nry  merit  A  still  more  remarkable  compliment  was  paid 
him  not  loig  after  by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  invited  him 
to  settle  at  Madrid,  with  the  offer  of  nobility,  the  free  ex» 
ereise  of  his  religion,  and  a  splendid  botanical  appoint-'^ 
ment.  This  proposal,  however,  he  declined,  from  ah  at^ 
tachmett  to  his  own  country,  and  in  November  1756,  he 
was  ra^ed  to  the*  rank  of  Swedish  nobility^  and  took  th^ 
nameof  Von  Linn£. 

Tie  *■  Systema  Natars^'  had  already  gone  through  nine 
ediions  in  difEerent  countries.  Its  aodior  bad,  for  several 
ye^  a  more  ample  edition  of-  the  animal  department  its* 
ecotemplaiaoD^  on  the  plan  of  bb  *^  Species  Pla&tanim/*/ 
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mmA  this  conitiiiited  tbefim^^oluiuif  cff:  the.  iM«b  %<]Ium, 
pnbiiabdd  iq  list*  The- seMird-^oliii^  tvUofatrxiiieftat 
the  folbiring  jeauv  wst  aai'  epitofme  of  tbeT«igA0tiliile  Ictw^- 
Aom:  Thift  aaintt  i^ofk  jfy^MMd  f^tM  tiMiee4sn\mg4d;  ta*  a 
ttrdfth  ediuonj>  ifi  1766 :  to  Mm  tbe  mineml  khigdbtfi  Ms 
added  in  a  third  valume  on  the  saiM^jilili  mih  libettm. 
We  can  readifly  papdoii  dye  setf^comi^l^cem^  of  it^  anchor, 
when,  in  hi^  diary  #rittea  .fov  Uw  U9t  oF  his  Meittd  -M^- 
naddar,  he  caiis  the  *<  Syeteoia  Natorie'^''  a  work  u^itllrcb 
naloral  hiitery  net^r  had  sLfeXhwJ^-  We  may  >tentii|teto 
.predict^  ibiye  his  lealrned  hi(^rapber,  tiiat  tf»  this  Mr^  the 
6ffBt  perfartnance  of  the  kind^  it  trill  e^ftainly  be  tbft  Iwt; 
tha  abienee  ef  natural  hiscery  is  tto#  beikiiiitiii^  vait,  tfatt 
nd  nan  can  ever  take  the  tead  again  as  aft  dnii^ersal  Mttt- 
«dist*  .  ,  . 

The  emolofHieatt-  of-  Linweas  by  bis  vttri«M]9  f^blications 
were  hot  gf eat^  as  he  is  reported  to  haV^  sold  ibt  ^oj^yright 
iof  most  of  them  for  a  dueac  <<tfM>ue  niae  Mid  rfMpe{)ce)'a    y 
printed  sheet.     Hisdifferetvi  iippointittefltsy"  however,  fdr 
he  soon  kid  aside  the  general  pnMie^  of  ptyysic,  h*l 
raised  him  to  a  ooniklerable  degree  of  o|^Ulefie6.    In  1 7M 
he  puit;hat8ed  the  etutes  ef-HaioiKiirtiiy  MtA  SoQa,  f6r 
abo#e  anoi.  sterKag,  and  bavhig  ehoien  ""Clie  former  for 
Jm  ooaiitry  Mitdimcei  b^  ireoaived  ttMf  vidls  of  di^ttii- 
•goisfaed  for^ignei^Sy  and  admitted  hia  fatotlrit^  pej^b,  tb 
Mtneral  ef  wMtti  kt  fg$s^  prirave  eoiiM^  of  lectares,  and 
eettipletety  taid  asidid  the  tt^t^  «f  thifr  ilobh^lnaki  and  p^d- 
tesos  MUle  he^disieoafsed  with  them  dh  bis  farotirite  topics. 
In  I7(i0  he  wrot^  a  pYi^e  disMvtati^lh  on  the  <<seaes  of 
plaata/*  <rM^b  aras  pablished  in  EaglUh  in  1786  by  Dh 
(mm  sir  Jainieii}  Hmith,  the  pcMe^bt  of  hi^  (i%¥ary.    Linl 
sissos's  patent  of  aobirtty  did  not  r^c^ite  his  ml^^y^^  sigh 
manual  till  1761,  though  it;  uras  autednfted  1757.     II  wis 
eonfirmed  byibe  Diet  in  l'7'62|  and  lie  thi§n 'to6fc  a  coat  6f 
arms  eaptfesstre  of  th6  sciences  which  he  cultivated;    He 
heeame  al§o  about  the  same  time-dne  of  the  eight  foreign 
members  of  the^  French  academy  of  sciences,  an  honour 
oerer  belM^  conferred  on  a  Swede. 

In  1763,  he  was  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son,  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the  bo*» 
iMieal  professorship,  and  the  yoeng  man  w«9  thus  trained 
up  for  his  future  suocessot  In  1764,  the  siKiih  edition,  by 
fiur  the  most  complete,  ef  the  <*  Genera  Planurum,*^  wss 
pttblisbed,  and  be  never  prepared  another.  It  was  intended 
Vol.  XX.  X 
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,  at  9,  cooi|MnioD  to  the  **  Speties  Plantaram/*  but  was 
greatly  superseded  by  the  more  concise  and  connnodion^ 
short  characters  o(  general  g^ven  in  the.  vegetable  part»oC 

the  ^*  Systema  Nature,"  published  with  the  title  of  *^  Sys- 

tema  Vegetabiliumi!'  edition  lStb»  in  1774,  and  repdnied 

.  with  additions  in  1784. 

Although^  as  a  physiciani  LinnsBUs  appeam  to  advan- 
tage, in  his  ^^Clavis  Medicins**  and  his  <<  Genera  Mor- 
burum,**  bis  abilities  are  more  striking  in  his  ciassificalioit. 

.  of  natural  objects.  He  excelled  in  a  happy  peroeptioni  of 
si|cb  technical ..  characters  as  brought  together  things  moit 

,  naturally  allied. ,  His  lectures  on  the  natural  order. of  plaols 
were  published  long  after  bis  death  in  1793,  at  Hambui^» 
aud  evince  .bis  deep  consideration  of  a  subject  then  ia.die 
infancy  of  cultivation.     In  the  zoological  departmenti*  hia 

.  classification  of  birds  and  inseicts  is  ,the  most  original  as 

.  well  as  the  best  of  the  whole.    Tbe  arrangement  of  fishes 
was  an  original  idea  of  .Linnaeus;  and  in  tbe  arrangement  of 
&belJsy  be  has  succeeded  at  least  as  well  as  any  of  hia.fislr 
low- labourers :  though  we  are,  says  bis  biographer,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  justify  some  of  his  termsii  which  arebor* 
rowed  from  an  anatomical  analogy,  not  only  false  in  itself* 
bpt  totally  exceptionable.    This  l^ads  us  to.  consider  a 
charge,,  often  brought  against  this  great  man,  of  prurieocjr 
of  phraseology  in  mapy  parts  of  his  works.    The  most  atr 
tentive  con^mplatioa  of  bis  writings  has.  satisfied  us.  tha^ 
in  such  instances  he  .meant  purely  to  be  anatomical. aad  . 
physiological;  and.if  his  .fondness  for  philosophical  analo**. 
gies  sometimes  led  him  astray,  it  was  not  in  pursuit  of  any 
thing  to  contaminate  his  own  mind,  much  less  that  of  otben* 
That  the  mind  of  Linuseus  was  sinypleand  chaste,  as  hia. 
morals  were  confessedly  pure,  is  evinced  by  his  JL^pitaod 
Tour,  written  only  for  his  own  use,  but  which  is  pow,  /u 
we  have  already  mentioned,  before  the. public.     Tbia.is 
such  a  picture  of  bis  heart  as  will  ever  reuder  any  juati^- 
cation  of  his  moral  character,  and  any  elaborate  display  of 
his  religious  principles  or  feelings,  alike  superfluous.   .His 
apparent  vanity,  as;  displayed  in  bis  diary,  published  in 
Dr.  iVlaton's  valuable  edition  of  Dr.  Pukeney*s  **  Viesr  of 
bis  Writings,**  is  perhaps  far  less  jusufiable.    All  we  can 
say  for'Jbiixi  is,  that  this  paper  was  d^awn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  intimate  friend  Menander,  as  materials  from  wjbicb  his 
life  was.  to  be  written.    Ifit^be  unbecoming,  and  indei&d 
highly  ridiculous  in  many  instances^  for  a  man  to  spfAk.a^ 
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be  does  of  bimseif,  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  bis  asser* 
tionsy  bad  they  come  from  any  ocber  person,  could  in  np 
case  be  disputed. 

As  tbe  babits  of  Linnaeus  were  temperate  and  regular, 
be  retained  his  health  and  vigour  in  tolerable  perfection, 
Botwitbslanding  tbe  immense  labours  of  bis  mind,  till  be* 
yond  his  sixtieth  year,  when  bis  memory  began  in  some 
degree  to  fail  bim.  In  1774,  at  tbe  age  of  sixty-seven, 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  greatly  impaired  his  constitution. 
Two  years  afterwards  a  second  attack  rendered  bim  para* 
lytic  on  tbe  right  side,  and  materially  affected  bis  faculties. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  Ja- 
Doary  10th,  1776,  in  the  seveuty-first  year  of  his  age,  was 
an  ulceration  of  the  bladder.  His  remains  were  deposited 
in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Upsal,  where 
a  monument  of  Swedish  porphyry  was  erected  by  his  pupils. 
His  obsequies  were  performed,  in  tbe  most  respectful  man* 
ner,  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being  supported  by 
sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  wbona  bad  been  bis  pupils. 
A  general  mourning  took  place  on  the  occasion  at  Upsal. 
His  sovereign,  Gustavus  III.  commanded  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  expressive  of  tlie  public  loss,  and  bonpured  tbe 
academy  of  sciences  at  Stockholm  with  his  presence,  when 
the  eulogy  of  this  celebrated  man  was  pronounced  there  by 
bis  intimate  friend  Back.  A  still  higher  compliment  was 
paid  to  bis  memory  by  tbe  king  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  wherein  his  majesty  publicly  celebrated  tbe  talents 
of  bis  deceased  subject,  and  lamented  the  loss  which  his 
co.untry  bad  so  recently  sustained.  Various  testimonies  of 
respect  were  given  to  the  merits  of  Linneus  in  the  different 
parts  of  Europe,,  even  where  rival  systems  or  interests  bad 
heretofore  triumphed  at  bis  expence.  The  celebrated 
Condorcet  delivered  an  oration  in  bis  praise  to  tbe  Pa- 
risian academy  of  sciences,  which  is  printed  in  its  memoirs. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  his  memory  was  cherished  in  Eug* 
land,  where  he  had  long  bad  numerous  correspondents, 
and  where  two  of  bis  most  distinguished  pupiU,  Solander 
and  Dryander,'  have,  in  tlieir  own  talents  and  character, 
conferred  singular  honour  upon  their  preceptor.  Ten. years 
after  bis  decease  a  new  society  of  naturalists,  distinguished 
by  his  name,  was  founded  in  London,  and  has  since  beein 
incorporated  by  royal  charter,  whose  publications,  in  t^n 
quarto  volumes  of  Transactions,  sufficiently  evince  that  its 
members  are  not  idle  vcnerattHrs'of  *  tbe'  name  they  bear, 
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Tbis  name,  ia  imitation  of  them,  has  been  adopted  bjr 
several  similar  Institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  appellation  of  Linnnan  Society  was,  with  the  more' 
propriety,  chosen  by  this  British  institution,  on  account  of 
the  museum  of  Linnaeas  haviuo^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sir 
James  Smith,  its  original  projector,  and  hitherto  only  pre- 
sident  Tbis  treasure,  comprehending  the  library,  her- 
barium^  insects,  abells,  and  all  other  natural  curiosities, 
with  all  the  manuscripts  and  whole  correspondence  of  the 
tilustrious  Swede,  were  obtained  by  prfvate  purchase  from 
his  widow,  after  the  death  of  his  son  in  1783.  The  autho- 
rity which  such  an  acquisition  gave  to  the  labours  of  the 
infant  society,  as  well  as  to  all  botanical  arid  zoologtd&l 
publications,  the  authors  of  which  have  ever  been  allowed 
freely  to  consult  it,  will  readily  be  perceived.  Nothing 
perhaps  could  have  more  contributed  to  raise  up,  or  to 
improve,  a  taste  for  natural  ^ience,  in  any  country. 

Linnaeus  had  by  his  wife  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who  survived 
to  extreme  old  age,  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His'^ 
eldest  son  Charles  succeeded  him  in  the  botanical  profes- 
sorship. The  younger,  John,  died  March  7,  1757,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Christina,  is  recorded  as  having  discovered  a  luminous 
property  in  the  flowers  of  the  nasturtium,  tropseolum  ma- 
jus,  which  are  soihetimes  seen  to  flash  like  sparks  of  fire  in* 
the  evening  of  a  warm  summer*s  day.  Of  the  other  daugh- 
ters we  know  nothing  materially  worthy  of  record.  ^ 

LINNiEUS,  or  VON  LINNE'  (Charles),  the  oldest; 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  January 
20,  1741,  at  the  bouse  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  at 
Fahlun.  His  father  was  anxiously  desirous  of  his  excelling 
an  natural  history,  more  particularly  botany;  and  com- 
mitted him,  when  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  to  the 
more  particular  care  of  some  of  his  own  most  favourite 
pupils.  By  them  he  was  taught  the  names  of  the  plants  in 
the  Upsal  garden,  and  such  of  the  principles  of  natural 
science  as  were  suited  to  his  period  of  life,  as  well  as  to 
converse  habitually  in  Latin.  He  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  his  father,  who  procured  for  him,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  the  appointment  of  Demonstrator  in  the 
botanic  garden,  an  office  then  first  contrived  on  purpose 
for  him.     Having  learned  to  draw  from  nature,  he  became 


&  Life,  by  the  PrMidratof  tho  LiaoM*  «M»Mf >  in  Rett's  Cfctopedia,  wbick 
Bupcn«de«  Ui«  a«cettity  of  say  other  refercocttf. 
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M  author  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  publishiog  in  1762  bis 
first  ^^  Decas  Plantarum  Rariorum  Horti  Upsalieosis,'*  the 
plates  of  whicb>  in  outline  only,  were  drawn  by  his  own 
bandy  and  are  sufficiently  faithful  and  useful,  if  not  orna- 
mentaiy  while  the  descriptions  a«ct  full  and  scientijfic.  In 
1763  another  '^  Decas/'  or  collection  of  ten  species^  came 
out  on  the  same  plan,  but,  for  whatever  reason,  he  printed 
tio  more  numbers  under  this  title.  In  1767,  however^  be 
published  at  Leipsic  ten  more  plates  and  descriptions,  like 
the  above,  entitled  ''  Plantarum  Rariorum  Horti  Upsa- 
lieosis  Fasciculus  Primus,'*  but  no  second  fasciculus  ap- 
peared. In  1763  he  was  nominated  adjunct  professor  of 
botany,  with  a  promise,  hitherto  unexampled,  that  after 
Ikis  fatber*s  death  he  should  succeed  to  all  his  academical 
functions.  In  1765  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic, 
and  began  to  give  lectures. 

His  progress  woqld  probably  have  been  happy,  if  not 
brilliant,  but  for  the  conduct  of  bis  unnatural  mother,  who, 
not  content  with  dishonouring  her  husband's  bed,  and 
making  bis  home  as  .uncomfortable  as  she  could,  by  the 
meanest  parsimony  and  disgusting  petty  tyranny,  conceived 
a  hatred  for  her  only  son,  which  she  di^layed  bj  every 
affront  and  persecution  that  her  situation  gave  her  ^e 
means  of  inflicting  on  bis  susceptible  and  naturally  amiable 
mind.  According  to  Fab^icius,  she  forced  her  husband, 
who  by  such  a  concession  surely  partook  largely  of  her 
guilt  and  meanness,  to  procure  the  nomination  of  his  pupil 
Solander  to  be  his  future  successor,  in  preference  to  his 
own. son;  apd  it  was  a  part  of  her  plan  that  he  should  marry 
her  eldest  daughter.  Solander,  however,  disdained  both 
the  usurpation  and  the  bait,  refusing  to  leave  England ; 
and  the  misguided  father  recovered  his  senses  and  autho- 
rity, causing  his  son,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  receive  this 
truly  honourable  distinction.  The  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
yOung  man  nevertheless  still  drooped ;  and  even  when  be  had 
attained  his  ihirtied^  year,  be  would  gladly  have  escaped 
from  his  miseries  and  his  hopes  together.  The  authority 
of  the  king  was  obliged  to  be  exerted,  at  his  father's  soli- 
citation, to  prevent  his  going  into  the  drmy.  This  mea-. 
sure  of  the  parent  was  happily  followed  up  by  kindness 
and  encouragement  in  his  botanical  pursuits,  to  which 
treatment  the  son  was  ever  sensible^  and  be  revived  from 
his  despondency  before  his  fatber^s  deaths  which  happened 
when  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 
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Though  obliged  by  his  mother  to  purchase,  at  her  own 
price^  the  library,  manuscripts,  herbarium,  &c.  which  h^ 
ought  by  every  title  to  have  inherited,  he  rose  abo^e  erery 
impediment,  and  betook  himselF  to  the  useful  application 
of  the  means  now  iA  his  hands,  for  his  own  reputation  and 
advancement.  His  father  had  already  prepared  great  part 
of  a  third  botanical  appendiir,  or  **  Mantissa  ;**  from  the 
communications  of  Mutis,  Kcenig,  Sparmann,  Forster,  Pal* 
las,  and  others.  Hence  originated  the  <<  Supplementutili 
Plantarum,^'  printed  at  Brunswick,  tinder  the  care  of  Ehr* 
hart  in  1781.  The  ingeniousi editor  inserted  his  own  new 
characters  of  some  genera  of  mosses ;  which  Hed^g  has 
since  confirmed^  except  that  some  of  the  names  have  been 
justly  rejected.  This'  sheet  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  sup- 
pressed by  the  mandate  of  Linnaeus  from  London^  whepe, 
at  that  period,  the  subject  of  generic  characters  of  moss€fe 
was  ndther  studied  nor  understood,  whatever  superior 
knowledge  was  displayed  concerning  their  species.  TiMe 
plants  of  the  **  Supplementum*'  are  admitted  into  the 
fourteenth  edition  of  the  *<  Systema  Vegetabiliunfi*'  by 
Murray,  and  figures  of  some  of  the  most  curious  have  beeki 
published  by  sir  J.  Smith,  in  his  '^  Plantarum  Icones  ex 
Herbario  Linnveano.*^  Three  botanical  dissertations  also 
appeared  under  the  presidency  of  the  younger  Linnsso), 
•  on  grasses,  on  lavandula,  and  the  celebrated  Methodus 
muscorum,  which  last  was  the  work,  and  the  inaugural 
thesis,  of  the  present  professor  Swartz  of  Stockholm'. 
These  form  a  sequel  to  the  186  similar  essays,  which  most 
of  them  compose  the  seven  volumes  of  the  Amcenitate^ 
Academicte,  the  rest  being  published  by  Schreber  in  thtee 
additional  ones. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  had  always  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  the  chief  countries  of  learned  and  civilizeil 
Europe.  For  this  purpose  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  jtf- 
venile  herbarium,  made  from  the  Upsal  garden,  to  hk 
friend  Aistroemer,  for  the  loan  of  about  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  He  arrived  at  London  in  May  1781,  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  surviving  friends  and  cor- 
respondents of  his  father,  and  was  in  a  manner  domesti- 
cated under  the  roof  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  friend- 
ship, kindness,  and  liberality  coUl.d  not  be  exceeded^; 
neither  could  they  have  been  by  any  one  more  gratefully 
received.  Here  the  ardent  Swedish  visitor  had  every  as* 
sistance  for  the  preparation  of  several  works  on  which  he 
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was  intent,  as  a  system  of  the  manmialia,  a  botanical' 
treatise  on  the  lily  and  and  palin  tribes,  and  new  ieditiond 
of  several  of  his  4ther*s  standard  books.    None  of  these, 
however,  have  yet  been  printed.    An  attack  of  the'jaun^ 
dice  rendered  half  his  stay  in  England  uncomfortable  as  ' 
well  as  useless  to  him.    He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  the  latter 
end  of  August  1781,  accompanied  by  the  amiable  and 
celebrated  Broussonet,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
at  London.    Hi^  reception  in  France  was  not  less  flattering 
than  what  he  had  experienced  -  in  England.    The  next 
place  in  which  he  made  any  stay  was -Hamburgh,  where ' 
several  of  his  own  friends  were  already  settled  ;  and  from  ' 
hence  he  returned  by  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  visiting  > 
his  friend  f  abricius  at  Kiel,  and  his  patron  baron  Alstroe- 
mer  at  Gottenburgb,  finally  arriving  at  Upsal  in  Feb.  1783. 
But  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a  bilious  fever,  followed  by 
apoplexy,  Nov.  1,  1783,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.     He  died  very  much  respected  and  lamented.     His 
mu^um  and  library  reverted  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  as  - 
he  had  never  been  married,  and  were  purchased  by  sir' 
James  Smith. '  ' 

LIOTARD  (John  Stephen),  a  painter,  called  from  his  ' 
dress   *<  the  Turk,"  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1702.     He 
went  to  Paris  to  study  in  1725,  and  thence  accompanied 
the  marquis  de  Puisieux  to  Rome,  where  the  earls   of 
Sandwich   and  Besborough  engaged   hkn  to  accompany 
them  to  Constantinople.    There  he  became  acquainted 
with  fir  Everard  Fawkener,  our  ambassador,  who  persuaded 
bira  to  come  to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
He  painted  admirably  in  miniature,  and  in  enamel,  though 
he  seldom  practised  the  last,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  * 
crayons.    The  earki  of  Harrington  and  Besborough  have 
some  of  his  most  capital  works.     His  portraits,  however, 
were  so  exact  as  to  displease  those  who  sat  to  him,  for  he 
never  could  conceive  the  absence  of  any  imperfection  or 
mark  in  the  face  that  presented  itself.     Such  a  man  could 
not  be  long  a  favourite,  and  therefore,  accordii^  to  lord  • 
Orford,  although  he  had  great  busiiiess  the  first  year,  he 
bad  very  little  the  second,  and  went  abroad.     It  is  said  that 
he  owed  much  of  his  encouragement  to  his  making  himself  • 
conspicuous  by  adopting  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  i 

1  Sc«s*t  Cyclopaedia— 'Faneral  tratioB  for  him  ia  Ttapp'i  ediUon  of  StotT«r's 
Life  of  Limueot. 
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Ltvwt    Hb  camt  to  Eaghnd  agnn  in  1772,  and  hvvogfrt 
a  QoUtcttoii  of  picturas  of  dUflbreot  masiev?,  «4lob  he  mU 
bj  MicrioB  ;  anid  sone  {rieccs  of  gl«i»  OBinted  by  bimMlf 
with  lurfMriziDg  effcot  of  light  and  fhade,  but  moKe  t«ridisa 
than  uaefoly  as  it  was  necessary  to  darken  the  room  beibve 
thejr  conld  he  won  to  adrfiDtage*    He  staid  two  years  lifo- 
wise  on  tbis  visit.     He  went  to  the  contihent  nfterwards^  - 
bni  we  find  no  account  of  bis  dcatb.     He  carried  his  love 
of  truth  with  bias  on  all  eecasiotis ;  and  we  are  told  that  at^* 
Venice  and  Mttan,  and  probably  elsewhere,  all  but  first* 
rale  beaiities  were  afraid  to  sit  so  him^  and  he  would  have 
stswed  iiPhe  had  not  se  often  found  costomen  who  were  cf 
opinion  that  they  bdenged  to  that  class.  ^ 

LIPENIUS  (Mahtim),  a  learned  German  divine,  waa 
bom  Nor.  1 1,  1€30^  at  Gorita  it>  Brandenbnrgb,  and  stu- 
died at  tbe  schools  c^  Brandenburgh  and  Ruppin,  whence 
he  went  to  Stelin,  and  made  great  progrces  in  bis  scucliei'' 
under  Mtcrelius  and  other  eminent  professors  of  that  col* 
lege.    In  1651  he  stadied  philosophy  and  diTinic^F  at  Wit« 
tenbdrgv  and  after  two  years  residence  was  admitted  tw 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     He  had  now  seme  adtawf 
tageous  offsrs  of  settlement  in  other  places,  but  he  could 
not  bring  himaelf  to  quit  an  uniTersity  where  be  was  so 
likely  to  add  So  his  stores  of  knowledge.    At  length,  hM^ 
eter,  in  165d,  he  accepted  the  office  of  ^corrector  at  Halle^ 
whibh  he  retained  until  1672,  when  he  was  appointed  rec- 
tor and  professor  in  the  Caroline  college  at  Stetiti.    Thia^ 
he  quilted  in  1616,  and  accepted  the  office  of  correeCbr  aa 
Lebeck,  where  he  died,  Nov.  6,  1692,  worn  out,  asNi- 
ceron  inCatms  us,  by  labour,  chagrin,  and  disease^    Hia 
works  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  dispetationa,  eloge^ 
and  other  acmdemical  productions ;  but  be  is  now  pvinqi* 
pally  known  by  his  <<  BiUiotbeca  realis  Theologiea^^'  JPrane- 
fort,  1685,  9  vebk;  <<  Biblioth.  Juridiea,'' lb.  1679^,  «^Bibl. 
Phiiosophtca,''  ibid.  1 682;  and  "^BibHoA.  Medica,^  ibid. 
1679,  making  in  all  six  folio  volumes,  oontairting  an  ae«- 
ceant  of  works  published  in  each  of  these  departmentsi 
l%e  <'  Bibl.  Juridica'*  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  in  1Y5T, 
2  Tols«  and>  corrections  and  a  supplement  were  published 
by  Aug.  Fr.  Scott,  in  1775  ;  another  sapplement  was  pttb«. 
lisbed  by  Sentenberg  in  1769,  isafcing  m  all  four  tol«)Bfaa 
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folia    McHrbQff  «p««k4  fwvmbly  pf  tli«.  wgina}  wor)^  m4 
the  ''  BibL  Jiuijdic«**  U  dQttbd^vp  grfady  ii9proir«d. ' 

I^IPPJ  (F|tA»  FlUPPO)^  an  ewowt  hiHoric^l  paioter^, 
was  born  at  Florence*  pfobably  abQutihe  beginning  pf  tb« 
fift^entb  centviryt  as  be  W8l^  ^  scholar  ef,  wi  of  coim^ 
nearly  cqutempqrary  wiib»  Maas^ccio,  At  tbe  age  of  si^-. 
teeoi  being  entered  a  npTici^e  ui  the  coovetit  tC  C«niicv- 
lites  at  Florence,  be  had  tbere  fn  oppontuoity^  of  ^^eeiog, 
tbf^t  extraonlinary  ^rti^t  U  wqrk  upon  tbe  astonUbing  fres-. 
coefl  with  wbicfa  be  adorned  ibe  cbapel  of  J^rancaccit  in  the 
church  there ;  and  being  eager  tx>  embrace  the  art|»  »ecb 

was  his  success,  that  after  the  death  of  bis  master,  it  ws^ 
said  by  common  conAeet»  tbitt  the  .apul  of  IVtaiwaccio  still 
abode  with  Fra.  FiUppo.  He  now  for90ok  the  babU  of  bis 
Gouveni,  and  devoid  biQiself  ejotirely  to  ^ainUM  ^  but  bia 
studies  were  for  a  time  disturbed  bv  tnabeiikg  uafortuiiately 
ti|ken»  while  out  on  a  party  of  plea^ce^  by  sfm^  fiioon^ 
and  .carried  prisoner  to  Barbary ;  where  he  remaioed  in. 
slfivery  eighteen  moothsr  But  bavijdg  drawn,  with  a  piece 
0^.  charcMl,  tbe  portrait  of  Im  master  upon  a  waU^  the 
letter  was  so  a0ected  by  tbe  novel^jr  of  the  perfprmaocc^ 
and  it»  exact  reseqablance,  that,  after  eaactiog  a  few  more 
specimens  of  his  art,  he  genermsly  restored  bim  to  bis 
liberty.  On  his  return  home  he  painted  aome  works  for 
Alphenso,  king  of  Calabria.  He  employed  himself  also  ia 
P^dua ;  but  it  waa  in  his  native  city  pf  Florence  that  his 
prinpipai  works  were  perforoied^  He  w«s  employed  by 
tbe  grand  duke  Cosmo  di  Medici^  who  presented  his  pic- 
tures to  bis  friends ;  and  one  to  pope  Eitgenius  IV.  He 
was  also  employed  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  republic,  the 
oburcbes,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  tbe  principal  eitizens; 
smong  wbonx  bis  talents  were  held  iq  high  estimatiao.  He 
W93  tihe  first  of  the  Florentine  painters  wlio  attempted  to 
de9ign  figuras  as  large  as  life,  and  the  6rst  who  remarkably 
diversified  the  draperies^  and.  who  gave  his  figures  the  air 
of  antiques.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man  should 
at  last  perish  by  the  conatt)iieMe6  of  a  guilty  amonr.he 
indelged  in  at  Spoleto ;  where  he  was  employed  at  the 
cathedral  to  paint  the  chapel  of  tbe  blessed  Yirgio.  This 
la  difierently  told  by  different  writers^  aome  saying  that  he 
seduced  a  nua  who  sat  to  bim  for  a  model  of  the  viqpi, 
and  others  that  the  object  of  his  passion  was  a  married 

^  Mioeron,  toI.  XQC— Morboff  Polyhiit.— Saxii  Ooonmst 
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woBiao.  Id  etther  case,  it  is  cefrtain  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
the  relatioDs  of  the  lady  whose  favours  be  was  supposed  to' 
enjoy.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  erected  a  marble  tomb  in  the 
cathedral  to  his  memory,  which  Pblician  adorned  with  a' 
Latin  epitaph.  His  son  Lippi  Filippo,  was  renowned  for 
excellent  imitations  of  architectural  ornaments.  He  died 
in  1505,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  There  was  also  a  Floren- 
tine painter,  Lorenzo  Lippi,  born  in  1606,  and  likewise 
a  great  musician  and  a  poet.  In  the  latter  character  he 
published  ''II  Malmantile  racquistato,**  which  is  consi- 
dered as  a  classical  work  in  the  Tuscan  language.  He  died 
in  1664.^ 

LIPPOMANI  (Lewis),  a  Venetian,  distinguished  him- 
self much  at  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  plurality  of  benefices,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
presidents  of  that  council  under  pope  Julius  III.  Paul 
IV.  sent  him  into  Poland  as  nuncio  in  1556,  and  afterwards 
appointed  him  his  secretary.  The  sanctity  of  Lippomani's 
Kfe  gained  him  no  less  esteem  than  his  doctrine;  he  was 
bishop  of  Mondonedo,  then  of  Verona,  and  afterwards  of 
Bergamo^  and  acquitted  himself  honourably  in  various 
nunciatures,  but  was  justly  accused  of  gpreat  cruelties  to- 
wards the  Jews  and  protestants  when  in  Poland.  He  died 
in  1559.  His  works  are,  a  compilation  of  ''  Lives  of  the 
Saints,''  in  8  vols,  but  little  valued  ;  and  *'  Catena  in  Ge- 
nesim,  in  Exodum,  et  in  aliquot  Psalmos,''  3  vols.  fol.  &c.* 

LIPSIUS  (JuSTtJS}}  a  very  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Isch,  a  country-seat  of  his  fitther,  between  Brussels  and 
Louvain,  Oct.  1 8,  1 547.  He  was  descended  from  ances- 
tors who  had  been  ranked  among  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Brussels.  At  six  years  of  i^e  he  was  sent  to  the  publle 
school  at  Brussels,  and  soon  gave  prooft  of  uncotomon 
parts.  He  tells  us  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
acquired  the  French  language,  without^  the  assistance  of  a 
master,  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  write  it  before  he  was 
eight  yean  old.  From  Brussels  he  was  sent,  at  ten  years 
old,  to  Aetb  ;  and,^two  years  after,  to  Cologne,  where  at 
the  Jesuits'  college  he  prosecuted  his  literary  and  philoso- 
phical studies.  Among  the  ancients,  ,he  learned  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  from  Epictetus  and  Seneca,  and  the 
maxims  of  civil  prudence  from  Tacitus.    At  sixteen,  he 

^  PiIkingtoD.-*Vuari.— Roicoe*9  Lorenzc—Ballart't  Acadetnie  dei  Scieiicai> 
▼oU  r.  s  Gen.  DicU^Moreri.— Sasii  OnomMt   : 
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m9s  sent  to  die  university  of  Lonvain;  and  htving  now 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  applied 
himself  to  the  ciyil  law ;  but  bis  principal  delight  was  in 
belles  lettres  and  ancient  literature ;  and,  therefore,  losing 
his  parents,  and  becoming  his  own  master  before  be  was 
eighteen,  he  projected  a  journey  to  Italy,  for  the  s^ke  of 
cultivating  them.  Before,  however,  he  set  out,  he  pub<^ 
fished  three  books  of  various  readings,  *^  Variarum  Lee- 
lionuro  Libri  tres,**  which  laid  the  foundiation  of  his  literary 
Hme ;  and  his  dedication  of  Ihero  to  cardinal  Perenettus, 
a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  served  to  introduce  him  to 
the  cardinal,  on  bis  arrival  in  1567,  at  Rome,  where  he 
lived  two  years  with  him,  was  nominated  his  secretary, 
and  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and^generosity.  His 
dme  he  used  to  employ  in  the  Vatican,  the  Farnesian,  the 
Sfortian,  and  other  principal  libraries,  which  were  open  to 
him,  and  where  he  carefully  collated  the  manuscripts  of 
ancient  authors,  of  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Propertius, 
&c.  His  leisure  hours  he  spent  in  inspecting  the  most  re^ 
inarkable  antiquities,  or  in  cnltivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  literati  then  residing  at  Rome,  Aotonius  Muretus, 
Paulos  Manutius,  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Hieronymus  Mercuri* 
alis,  Carolus  Sigonius,  Petros  Victorius,  and  others,  from 
whose  conversation  he  could  not  fail  to  reap  advantage  and 
encouragement  in  his  studies. 

In  1569  he  returned  to  Louvain,  and  spent  one  year  in 
habits  of  dissipation,  very  unsuitable  to  his  character,  and 
defensible  only  as  he  says  by  pleading  the  heat  of  youth* 
Sensible  of  his  folly,  he  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  Vienna; 
but  stopping  at  Dole,  an  universi^  in  the  Franche  Comt£, 
he  relapsed  into  an  excess  which  produced  a  fit  of  illness. 
On-  bis  recovery  he  pursued  his  journey  to  Vienna,  and 
there  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  Busbeqoins,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  used  many  arguments  to  induce  him  to 
settle  there ;  but  the  love  of  his  own  native  soil  prevailed, 
and  be  directed  his  course  through  Bohemia,  Mtsnia,  and 
Thuringi^  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  But  being  informed 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
war,  and  that  his  own  patrimony  was  laid  waste  by  soldiers^ 
he  stopped  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  be  was  invested 
lirith  the  professorship  of  eloquence,  and  became  a  disciple 
of  Lutber.  This  latter  circumstance  obliging  him  to  leave 
Jena,  be  arrived  at  Cologne,  where  he  married  a  widow  in 
1574,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.     During  his  stay  at 
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CologQi^  hft  fftote  Ui  <<  Aatiqas  Lectaooes,**  which  ehiefljr 
foiMin  of  eiDttPdiutiQOf  of  Plftutoa ;  he  also  hcgaa  there  his 
aotes  uppn  Coroelioa  Tackus,  vhieh  were  afterwardb  so 
uoiversally  »pf»buded  by  ihe  karncd. 

He  thee  ifctiied  to  bis  ewn  netife  seel  ai  Isch^  im* 
tending  to  demte  himself  eotirely  to  letters;  bat.  the  wer, 
which  WS3  still  rajiping^  distutbeid  his  plans,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ^  to  LouTain^  whene  he  resuosed  the  study  of 
the  civil  law^  though  with  no  intent  to  practifie*  At  Lee- 
Tain  he  published  his  *<  EpistoEcss  Qnssstioae%**  and  some 
other  things ;  but,  being  agaie  obliged  to  quit  his  resi- 
dence,  went  to  Holland,  and  spent  thirteen  yeaxs  at 
Myden,  daring  which  time  he  composed  and  pobliahed^ 
whftt  he  caii%  bis  best  works.  These  are,  <'  Electonim 
libri  duo  ;**  **  Satyrs  Menippna  -/^  **  Saturnalium  Libri 
duo;**  ^*  Comeseourii  pleni  in  CoroeUum Taoitum.;'*  *'De 
Constanti&  Libri  duo;**  '<  Be  Amphitheatro  Libri  duo  ;*' 
'<  Ad  Valerium  Maximum  Not^  ;*'  ^'  Epistokrim  Centnriw 
dus&i**  ^'Epi^tolicalnstitutio;**  <<  De  fect&  Pronondatiooe 
LingusB  I^ns  ;*'  **  Animadveraiones  in  Seneca?  Traces* 
dias;**  ^'AnimadveniooesinVeUeiumPatercttlum;**  ''Po« 
liticorum  Libri  sex;*^  <<  De  uni  Religione  Liber.*'  These 
he  call  his  best  works,  because  they  were  wriiten^  he  says^ 
in  the  Tosy  vigour  of  bis  age,  and  when  he  was  quite  at 
leisure;  *^  in  flore  evi,  &  ingenii  in  alto  otio;*'  and  he 
adds  tpOy  that  bis  health  continued  good  till  the  latter 
]>art  of  his  life ;  ^  nee  valetado,  nisi  sub  extremos  amio% 
titttbayit."  The  intolerant  principles,  however,  which  he 
ditelged  here,  raised  so  modi  indignation  against  him  diat 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  suddenly  and  privately  from  Ley«- 
den,  in  15M;  and,  aftjcr  some  stay  at  Spa,  went  and 
settled  at  Louvain,  where  he  taoght  polite  literature,  aa 
be  had  done  at  Leyden,  with  the  greatest  credit  and  repu^ 
tation.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life  at  Louvain, 
though  be  had  received  powerful  solicitations,  and  the 
o£Esrs  of  vast  advantages,  if  he  would  have  semoved  else- 
where.  Pope  Clement  VII L  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
Philip  n.  or  Spain,  applied  to  him  by  advantageooa  pro* 
posais.  Several  cardinals  would  gladly  have  taken  him 
under  their  protection  and  patronage ;  and  all  the  learned 
in  foreign  countries  honouied  him  in  die  highest  degree. 
Ilbe  very  learned  Spaniard,  Arias  Montaans,  who,  at  the 
command  of  Philip  II.  superintended  the  lepiinting  the 
Ooippluteasiaa  edition  of  the  Bible  at  Plaiitin*a  pcess» 
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hmd  fuch  s  regard  Ibr  kiniy  tbal*  li^.. treated  bhn  as  a  ion 
jMker  than  a  fnend,  and  «ot  outy  admitted  bim  into  aU 
htt  coiicemty  bat  even  e£bred  to  Itove  bim  aH  be  hadi 
LipmSy  ttererthefets,  continaari  at  Loii^aaf^  and>  anong 
cabert^  wiote  the  following  wofin :  ^  Dp  Grace  Libri  ti^s;'* 
^'  De  MiKtia  Boaaana  Libri  qainqm  ;'*  ^*  PoKor«>eticoif 
Lfbri  .qatnqoe  f '  **  De  ttagnitndine  Romana  Libri  qira« 
tiior ;"  ^  Ditsertatiancula  &  CemaientariQa  in  Piioii  Pane^ 
gyticiim;''  <<  Manuductio  ad  Stoioaai  PhiloBOpbiam^"  &c« 
Ail  fail  works  hare  been  collected  and  piioMd  together,  tw 
Mio,  more  than  once.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of  Vesel; 
t#T5,  4  vols.  fol.  uaualljT  bound  iu  eight.  His  critical 
notea  opon  aiftcieiit  authora  are  to  be  found  in  the  bes€ 
editions  of  each  respedtiye  aathor;  s^d  severd  of  bis 
otbcr  pieces  have,  far  their  pecolittr  otiKtyi  been  reprinted 
separately. 

lipttas  died  at  Loitimi,  March  93^  1606,  in  his  59tb 
year,  and  left,  says  Jdsepk  Scatiger,  the  tei^med  worM 
and  his  firiends  to  lament  the  loss  of  hisor.  Li]^sios  is  said 
to  have  been  so  mean  in  his  coantenanoe^  his  dress,  and 
his  conversation,  that  those  who  had  accustomed  them- 
#slves  to  judge  of  great  men  by  their  outward  appearance, 
aaked,  alter  naving  seen  Lipsius,  whether  that  was  really 
he.  But  the  greatest  blot  in  his  character  was  his  tneon- 
atancy  with  regard  to  reKgion.  He  was  educated  a  Roman 
CatboHc^  but  professed  the  Lutheran  religion  while  be 
vras>  professor  at  Jena.  Afterwards  returning  to  Btabant, 
be  appeared  again  a  Romin  Catholic ;  but  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  piofessor^s  chair  in  die  university  of  Leyden,  he 
published  what  wa^  caHed  Calvinism.  Ac  last,  he  i^moved 
from  Leyden,  and  went  again  into  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  adopted  the  extteme  bigctry  of  the  Roman  c6m^ 
fliutifon.  This  is  obvious  firom  his  credulous  and  absnrd 
accounts  of  the  holy  virgins,  in  his  *^  Diva  Virgo  Hafien-* 
sis,''  &c.  and  '*  Diva  Schemiedsis,'*  &c.  in  bodi  which  he 
admits  the  most  trifling  stories,  and  the  most  uncertain 
traditions.  Some  of  his  friends  endenvooi^d  to  represent 
how  greatly  all  this  would  diminish  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  expostulations.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  dedicate  a  silver  pen  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  Hall ;  and  on  this  occasion  wrote  some  verses 
wbicft  ar6'  very  remarkable,  both  on  aecdunt  of  the 
elogies  he  bestows  on  himself,  and  of  the  extravagant 
worship  he  pays  to  the  Virgin.  By  his  last  ^11^  he 
left  bis  gown,  lined  with  fiir,  to  the  image  of  the  same 
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kdy.  With  these  luperstitioos  he  joined  an  mconiiiteicy 
of  a  more  seriom  nature;  for  wheo^  as. we  have  alrea^ 
noticed^  he  lived  at  Leyden  in  an  outward  profession  oC 
the  reformed  religipn,  he  gave  his  public  approbation .  of 
the  persecuting  principles  which  were  exerted,  throughout 
all  Eun^,  against  the  professors  of  it,  maintaining  thst  no 
state  ought  to  suflFer  a  plurality  of  religions,  nor  shew,  any 
mercy  towards  those  who  disturbed  the  established  worship, 
but  pursue  them  with  fire  and  sword,  it  being  better  that 
one. member  should  perish  rather  than  the  whole  body; 
**  Clementiae  non  hie .  locos ;  ure,  seca,  ut  membrorom 
potius  aliquod^quam  totum  corpus  corrumpatur.*'  When 
attacked  for  these  principles  and  expressions,  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  them  in  a  very  evasive  manner,  pretend- 
ing that  the  words  ure  and  seca  were  only  terms  bor- 
rowed from  chirurgery,  not  literally  to  signify  frre  and 
nfordf  but  only  some  effectual  remedy.  All  these  evasions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  his  treatise  **  De  una  Religioner*' 
the  worst  of  his  writings.  His  works  in  general  turn  upon 
subjects  of  antiquity  and  criticism.  In  his  early  pieces  be 
imitated,  with  tolerable  success,  the  style  of  Cicero ;  but 
afterwards  chose  rather  to  adopt  the  concise  and  pointed 
manner  of  Seneca  and  Tacitns.  For  this  corruption  of  taste, 
he  was  severely  censured  by  Seioppius  and*  Henry  Ste« 
phens ;  bu(  his  example  was  followed  by  several  contem* 
pqrary  writers.  On  this  innovation  Huet  justly  remarks,^ 
that  although  the  abrupt  and  antithetical  style  msy  ob* 
tain  the  applauses  of  unskilful  youth,  or  an  illiterate  muU 
tude,  it  cannot  be  pleasing  to  ears  which  have 'been  long 
inured  to -genuine  Ciceronian  eloquence. 

Captivated,  says  Brucker,  with  the  appearance  of  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  virtue  which  he  observed  in  the  ancient 
school  of  Zeno,  Lipsius  sought  for  consolation  from  (h# 
precepts  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  attempted  to  reodn* 
cile  its  doctrines  with  those  of  Christianity^  But  be  was 
imposed  upon  by  the  vaunting  language  of  this  school 
concerning  fate  and  providence ;  and  explains  its  tenets  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  history  and 
general  system  of  Stoicism.  In  order  to  revive  an  atten- 
tion to.  the  doctrines  of  this  ancient  sect,  he  wrote  two 
treatises,  **  Manuductio  ad  Philosophiam  Stoicam,*'  An 
Introduction  to '  the  Stoic  Philosophy ;  and  '*  Dis^rta«« 
tiones  de  Physiologia  Stoica/*  Dissertations  on  Stoic  Phy** 
siology ;  to  which  be  intended  to  have  added  a  treatise  oa 
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the.  mfiml  ddetriQe  of  the  stoics,  bst  was  prevented  by 
<(eatb.  His  edition  of  Seneca  is  enriched  with  many  valu- 
able nQtes,  bnt  he  was  too  much  biassed  by  his  partiality 
for  stoicism  to  perceive  the  feeble  and  unsound  parts  of 
the.aystem^.aod  gave  too  easy  credit  to  the  arrogaent  claims 
of  this.scbooly  to  be  a  judicious  and  useful  interpreter  of 
.itS)  doctrine.  * 

USLC  (CLAaD£  i>£}»  historiographer  and  censor. royal^ 
aod  the  fieit  of  a  family  of  men  of  considerable  eminence 
in  France,  was  born  Nov.  5,  1644,  at  Vaucooleurs.     He 
.gave  privatis  lectures  on  history  and  geography  at  Paris, 
,aod  bad  not  only  the  principal  lords  of  the  court  among  his 
pupils,  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of 
France,  who  always  retained. a  particular  value^or  him, 
and  gave  him  frequent  proofs  of  his  esteem.     He  died  at 
Paris,  May  3,^1720,  aged  76,  leaving  twelve  children,  of 
.whom  three  scwis  will  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  arti- 
cles.    His  works  are,  ^  Relation  historique  du  Ro'iaome  de 
.SisiB,''  1694,  li2mo;  ^*  An  Abridgement  of  tlie  Universal 
History,"  l73i,  7  vols.  l2mov  and  a  Genealogical  and 
Historical  Atlas,  on  engraved  plates.' 

.LISLE  (Wiixi^M  D«),  son  to  the  preceding,  and  a  very 
learned..  French  geographctr^  was  born  at  Paris  Feb.  2f , 
1675.  His  father  being  much  occupied  in  the  same  way, 
young  Lisle  began  at  nine  years  of  age  to  draw  maps,  and 
sopn  mi^e  a  great  progress  in  this  art  In  1^99  he  first 
d^t^nguished  himself  by  executing  a  map  of  the  world, 
.and.other  pieces,  which  procured  him  a  place  in  the  aca- 
dqmy  of  sciences,  1702.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
geographer  to  the  king,  with  a  pension,  and  bad  the 
'hofiour  of  instructing  the  king  himself  in  {geography,  for 
whose  particular  use  he  drew  up  several  works.  De  Lisla*s 
r^pnution  was  so  great,  that  scarcely  any  history  or  travels 
jsame,  out  without  the  embellishment  of  bis  maps.  Nor  was 
bis  name  less  celebrated  abroad  than  in  his  own  country. 
MMy  sovereigns  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  him  out  of 
f ranee*  .The  Czar  Petor,  when  at  Paris  on  his  traveb, 
paid  bim  a  visit,  to  communicate  to  him  some  remarks 
upon  Mujicovy;  but  especially,  says  Fontenelle,  to  learn 
frQm.him,  better  than  he  could  anywhere  else,  the  extent 
«  *  •» 

1  Lipiii  ViU  It  Mirao,  Aotw.  1608.^MHcbior  Adam.— Geo.  Diet— MorerL 
<^KIocroii»  fol.  XXIV.~.Bib1.  Belg^— Blount't  Ceiuura.— Bnieker;— BalUrt*! 
AcaitMDie  det  Sciences,  woL  II««— fliaxii  OBomtft. 
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«dd-rilOMnnf^  of  ^bis  tmn  ddifiioimi8.  De  LM«  Ated^f  M 
•poplciiy Jati^ Sd,  17069  ^  ^i  yMT^of  Agc^.  SMsideB  the 
MoeHMt  diftpt  hd  publitbcMt,  be  fMi^r  mftiiff  (lieees  ti9  ib^ 
MeOMirtf  of  cbe  AimAemy  of  9deaeM«* 

LtSLS  (Lewis  DB),  broiber  of  the  Meedltiig,  t«d  jiii 
aitnMxMiMry  proraocei  ibe  iotereaM  of  itimM,  by  tfotio 
Tory  bazardous  journeys  and  voyages.  In  17126  he  went  to 
Bitinia  with  hii  bvotber  Josepb^  who  batl  beeti  flpfidiitted 
ssmmoflNff  to  tbe  acadettiy  of  scientieii  at  PfttttiAHi^g. 
Lfcwis,  at  «Ui  tittie^  made^  axciMiens  beyond  tbe  litttiMt 
boandanei^  ni  tlie  iitimeaie  ttusaian  eoiphre.  He  cook 
aeveml  )Mmey«  w  the  coasts  of  tbe  Icy  ^ea,  to  Lapland, 
and  the  gof^fiittent  of  Archangel,  to  deteroiiAe  the  sittta- 
don  of  tbe  ptioeipal  places  by  astronoaftioal  observetions. 
He  alketwardi  ctmversed  a  great  pan  of  Siberia^  with  M. 
Metter  Md  M.  Gttielin,  professors  ef  the  .^ictldetny  at  Pe- 
iMfAmtg.  in  1741  he  proceeded  alone  te  KamticSiiikily 
stud  thence  to  CapeBeering,  to  exatfiiie  the  uoksowti 
aorthem  coasts  of  America,  and  tbe  seas  between  them 
aad  tbe  Adantie'  centfnent.  He  died  in  the  same  year. 
On  account  of  his  great  merit  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
academy  of  sdeeces,  and  was  tbe  author  of  sonde  papers  in 
Ae  **  MemoufB'*  of  that  learned  body,  and  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petenlburg.^ 

LISLE  (Jo6Era  Nicholas  dc),  younger  brother  of  the 
piecediug,  was  bertt  at  Paris  April  4,  I6i8,  and  at  firdt 
educated  under  his  piterual  roof.  Ifc  then  purseed  bi^ 
studies  at  the  Msstarine-coUege,  where  the  eolip«e  ef  the  Mtn 
in  1706  seems  to  have  directed  his  attenCiod  to  astronomy, 
for  which  he  soon  diseiayed  so  much  geiliu^  as  to  b%  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  ef  sciences,  to  the  memoirs  of 
which  he  contribiMied  many  raluable  papers.  In  1715^  he 
eakulated  the  tables  of  the  moon  according  to  the  theoi^ 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  also,  <  in  the  course  of  hb  pui"- 
sl|liti^  made  many  obter? atiooi  on  tfie  spots  of  the  suh^  and 
firom  them  fimned  a  theory  to  determine  ^e  sun*^  rotation 
•on  his  axis.  In  17SK)  he  delivered  a  (kroposiA  to  the  aca- 
demy fbr  aseertaining  in  IVance  tbe  fignre  of  the  eftrth,  and 
s<mie  years  afterwards  this  was  carried  into  execntion.  In 
17^4  be  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  became  ec- 
quaioted  with  Newton  and  Halley,  who  shewed  him  every 
mark  of  respect,  and  Halley  in  particular  highly  gratified 

'  Kifienta,  fois.  I.  sad  r^Dict  HiK.^Uottoa'i  Dick  t  M^r«ii 
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him  by  a  present  of  a  copy  of  his  astronomical  tabled  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which  he  bad  printed  in 
l71^^  but  which  weie  not  published  for  many  years  after* 
In  1726  he  was  appointed  astronomer  royal  in  the  imperial 
academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg,  where  for  twenty-one 
years  be  resided  in  the  obsenratory^house  built  by  Petei^ 
the  Great,  incessantly  occupied  in  the  improvement  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  During  this  period  he  pub« 
lished  "  Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Astronomy,** 
2  vols.  4to ;  and  an  atlas  of  Russia,  first  published  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  afterwards  in  Latin.  He  constructed 
also  a  thermometer,  differently  graduated  from  those  in 
use,  the  degrees  beginning  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
And  thence  increasing  to  150,  which  was  the  freezing  point. 
In  1747,  after  much  ill-treatment  ou  the  fwrt  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  he  obtained  his  dismission,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  mathematics  at  the  college  royal, 
in  which  situation  he  lived  to  render  the  greatest  service  to 
the  interests  of  science,  by  training  up  some  learned  pu- 
pils, among  whom  was  the  celebrated  M.  de  la  Lande.  In 
1748,  his  pupil,  M.  Mennier,  took  a  voyage  to  Scotland  to 
observe  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  on  this  subject 
De  Lisle  published  a  large  advertisement,  which  was  reck- 
oned a  complete  treatise  on  annular  eclipses.  He  after* 
wards  entered  more  fully  on  the  consideration  of  the  theory 
of  eclipses,  and  he  communicated  a  part  of  his  researches 
on  the  subject  to  the  academy  in  1749.  He  was  so  expert 
in  calculations,  that  he  made  many  founded  on  the  obser- 
vations of  Greenwich,  Berlin,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  In 
1750  and  1753  he  published  **  New  charts  of  the  Disco- 
veries of  admiral  de  Fonte,  or  Fuente,  made  in  1640,  and 
those  of  other  navigators,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  English, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Russian,  in  the  Northern  seas,  with 
explications.*'  In  1753  appeared  his  map  of  the  world,  in 
which  he  represented  the  effect  of  the  parallaxes  of  Met' 
cury  in  different  countries,  in  order  to  point  out  the  proper 
pUces  for  making  such  observations  on  the  then  expected . 
transit,  as  should  furnish  a  method  of  determining  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  sun,  in  a  manner  umilar  to  that  applied  by 
Hailey  to  the  transit  of  Venus.  Another  work  of  bis,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  was  on  the 
Gomet  of  1758,  which  was  visible  several  months;  but  he  was 
principally  attentive  to  the  one  predicted  by  Dr.  Hailey, 
Vol.  XX.  Y 
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forty  j6an  before,  irfiich  was  fint  seen  in  Jaiinrj  1759« 
He  gave  on  occoant  of  bii  obierrations  on  that  cooMt  in 
the  first  ¥010000  of  the  **  Mercore,"  for  Joly  of  that  year. 
He  was  afterwards  assiduously  engaged  on  the  transit  of 
Venus,  expected  in  1761,  in  order  to  correct  the  error  of 
Halley,  and  thus  prevent  persons  from  undertaking  long 
voyages  unnecessarily  for  the  sake  of  observing  it.  He 
had,  some  years  previously  to  this,  been  appointed  astro- 
nomical geographer  to  tbe  marine,  and  bis  business  was  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  plans  and  journals  of  naval  captains, 
and  to  extract  from  them  whatever  might  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  tbe  king's  service  in  this  department.  His  majesty 
now  purchased,  with  a  pension  for  life,  all  M.  de  Lisle's 
rich  astronomical  and  geographical  collections,  which  were 
added  to  tbe  MSS.  in  the  depot.  In  1758,  beginning  to 
decline,  he  withdrew  as  much  as  he  could  from  public  life, 
leaving  the  care  of  bis  observations  to  M.  Messier,  while 
M.  de  la  Lande  was  appointed  his  coadjutor  at  the  college 
royal.  He  went  to  reside  at  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
where  he  spent  his  time  partly  in  devotional  exercises,  and 
partly  in  study,  devoting  tbe  greatest  part  of  his  income 
to  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity.  He  died  on  the  1 1th 
of  July  1768,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  As  a 
man  of  science  his  merits  are  very  great,  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  unaffected  piety,  pure  morals, 
undeviating  integrity,  and  most  amiable  manners. ' 

LISLE.     See  ROME'  DE. 

LISLE  (William),  an  English  antiquary,  was  educated 
at  Eton  school,  and  admitted  to  King's- college,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1584,  where  he  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
became  fellow,  but  quitted  his  fellowship  on  succeeding  to 
an  estate  at  Wilbrabam,  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  one  of  the  esquires  extraordinary  of 
the  king's  body,  and  died  in  1637.  No  farther  particulars 
of  his  life  are  upon  record.  He  published  *^  A  Saxon  trea- 
tise concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  written 
about  tbe  time  of  king  Edgar,  (700  years  ago)  by  £lfri- 
cus  Abbas,  thought  to  be  the  same  that  was  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury/'  1623,4to.  (See  i¥^LVRic).  This  wa» 
published  by  Mr.  Lisle  from  a  MS.  in  sir  Robert  Cotton's 
library.     The  copy  before  us  has  only  this  *^  Treatise,'* 

>  Blos«  by  LabiUk,  is  the  Keeiolosit  4ts  Homoies  Cel«bfef>  for  ll^O,** 
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but  the  volume  is  incomplete  without  ^<  A  Testimony  of 
Antiquity,  shewing  the  ancient  faith  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, touching  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Lord ;"  the  <'  Words  of  CEilfric  abbot  of  8t  Alban*s,  &c. 
taken  out  of  bis  epistles  written  to  Wulfsine,  bishop  of 
Scyrburne;"  and  **  The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and 
ten  commandments,  in  the  Saxon  and  English  tongue.** 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  I.  in  a  long  copy  of  verses,  **  by  way  of  eclogue, 
imitating  the  fourth  of  Virgile."  To  this  is  added  a  still 
longer  preface,  or  address  to  the  reader,  containing  some 
curious  remarks  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  Saxon 
literature,  the  Bible,  the  English  language,  &c.  Mr.  Lisle 
also  published  Du  Bartas's  '<  Ark,  Babylon,  Coioi^iea, 
and  Columns,"  in  French  and  English,  1637,  4to ;  and 
'^  The  Fair  Ethiopian,''  1631,  4to,  a  long  poem  of  very 
indifferent  merit  His  reputation  was  founded  on  his  skill 
in  the  Saxon  tongue.^ 

LISTER  (Martin),  an  English  physician  and  natural 
philosopher,'  was  born  at  Radcliffe,  in  Buckingbamsbire, 
about  1638,  and  educated  under  his  great  uncle  sir  Martin 
Lister,  knt.  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  and  pre- 
sident of  the  college  of  physicians,  one  of  a  Yorkshire  fa- 
mily which  produced  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
practitioners  of  reputation.  Our  author  was  sent  to  St. 
John's  college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  first  de- 
gree in  arts  in  1653 ;  and  lyas  made  fellow  of  his  college 
by  a  mandate  from  Charles  11.  after  his  restoration  in 
1660.  He  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1662;  and,  applying  him* 
self  closely  to  physic,  travelled  into  France  in  1668,  for 
further  improvement.  Returning  home,  he  settled  in 
1670  at  York,  where  he  followed  his  profession  many  years 
with  good  repute,  and  took  every  opportunity  which  his 
business  would  permit,  of  prosecuting  researches  into  the 
natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  country ;  with  which 
view  he  travelled  into  several  parts  of  England,  especially 
in  the  North. 

As  this  study  introduced  him  to  tbe  acquaintance  of  M^.* 
Uoyd,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford,  be 
enriched  that  collection  with  several  altars,  coins,  and  othet 
antiquities,  together  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  na- 
tural curiosities.     He  also  sent  several  observations  and 
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experlmentSy  in  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy^  to 
the  iame  friend,;  who  Communicating  some  of  them  to  the 
royal  society,  our  author  was  recommended,  and  elected 
a  fallow.  In  1684,  resolving  by  the  advice  of  his  friends 
to  remove  to  London,  he  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  by 
diploma,  at  Oxford ;  the  chancellor  himself  recommending 
him  as  a  person  of  exemplary  loyalty,  of  high  esteem 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  of  singular  merit 
to  that  university  in  particular,  by  having  enriched  their 
museum  and  library  with  presents  of  valuable  books,  both 
printed  and  manuscript,  and  of  general  merit  to  tlie  lite*- 
rary  world  by  several  learned  books  which  he  published* 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  college  of 
physicians. 

In  1685  he  publuhed  his  '^  Historia  sive  Synopsis  Con- 
chy liorum,"  2  vols.  fot.  containing  very  accurate  figures 
of  all  the  shells  known  in  his  time,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand ;  and  what  renders  the  book  a  singular  cu- 
riosity is,  that  they  were  all  drawn  by  bis  two  daughtefVy 
Susanna  and  Anne.  The  copper-plates  of  this  work  be- 
coming the  property  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  a  new 
edition  was  published  there  in  1770,  under  the  care  of 
Uuddesford,  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museum.  This 
edition  wants  two  or  three  of  the  plates  belonging  to  the 
original ;  but  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  two  or  thfee 
new  plates  have  been  added,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gress which  the  study  has  since  made,  the  work  still  re- 
tains its  value,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  con- 
chology. 

In  1698,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his  embassy 
from  king  William  to  the  court  of  France  ^  and  having 
the  pleasure  to  see  his  **  Synopsis  Conchyliorum''  in  the 
king^s  library,  he  presented  that  monarch  with  a  second 
edition  of  the  treatise,  much  improved,  in  1699,  not  long 
after  bis  return  from  Paris.  Of  this  journey  he  published  an 
account,  with  observations  on  the  state  and  curiosities  of  that 
metropolis ;  which,  containing  some  things  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, was  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Wm.  King,  in  another, 
entitled  **  A  Journey  to  London .*'  In  1709,  upon  the  in- 
disposition of  Dr.  Hann^s,  he  was  made  second  physician  ia 
ordinary  to  queen  Anne ;  in  which  post  he  continued  to 
bisdeathi  Feb.  2,  17]  1-12.  He  was  buried  in  Clapbam- 
church,  near  the  body  of  bis  wife  Hannah,  who  died  in 
169.5,  leaving  six  children.     One  of  his  daughter^  who 
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^Ted  in  1758,  wu  the  wife  of  the  rev.  Owefi  Evan^,  of 
St.  Martin's,  Canterbury.  Besides  the  books  already 
mentioned,  he  pablished,  1 .  '^  Historic  Animalium  Anglias* 
tres  Tractatus,"  &c.  1678.  .  2.  f^  John  Goedertius  of  In->' 
sects,^"  &c.  1682,  4to.  3.  The  same  book  in  Latin.  4*: 
^*  De  Fontibus  medicalibus  Angliss,"  Ebor.  1682.  There^ 
is  an  account  of  most  of  these  in  Phil.  Trans.  Nos.  139, 
143,  144,  and  166.  5.  ^<  Exercitatio  anatomica,  in  qua- 
de  Cochleis  agitur,''  &c.  1694,  8vo.  6.  **  Cocblearum  &- 
Limacum  Exercitatio  anatomica;  accedit  de  Yariolis  Exer-* 
citatio,"  1695,  2  vols.  8vo.  7.  *^  Concbyliorum  Bivalvium> 
ntriusque  Aquse  Exercitatio  anatom.  tertia,'*  &c.  1696,. 
4to«  8.  **  Exercitationes  medicinales,"  &c.  1697,  8fo.: 
In  his  medical  writings  he  is  rather  too  much  attached  to-, 
hypotheses,  and  preserves  too  great  a  reverence  for  an-, 
cieot  and  now  untenable  doctrines ;  but  his  reputation  is; 
well  fiduoded  on  his  researches  in  natural  history  and  com- 
parative anatomy*^ 

LITHGOW  (Wiluam),  a  Scotchman,  born  the  latter^ 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  sufferings  by  imprison-' 
ment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and  whose  travels  on  foot; 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  seem  to  raise  him  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  martyr  and  a  hero,  published  a  well«-known'> 
account  of  his  peregrinations  and  adventures.    The  first, 
edition  of  this  was  printed  in  1614,  4to,  and  reprinted  in* 
the  next  reign,  with  additions,  and  a  dedication  to  Charles  I^r 
Though  the  author,  deals  much  in  the  marvellous,  the  ac-> 
counts  of  the  strange  cruelties,  of  which  he  tells  us  ]\e  was 
the  subject,  have,  however,  an  air  of  truth.     Soon  after* 
his  arrival  in  England  from  Malaga,  he  was  carried  to. 
Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  that  king  James  might  be  an 
eye-witness  of  his  martyred  anatomy,  by  which  be  means, 
his  wretched  body,  mangled  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
The  whole  court  crowded  to  see  him ;  and  his  majesty  or«) 
dered  him  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  be  was  twice  sent  to 
Bath  at  his  expence.     By  the  king*s  command,  he  applied 
to  Gondamor,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  recovery  of 
money  and  other  things  of  value  which  the  governor  of 
Malaga  had  taken  from  him,  and  for  a  thousand  pounds ' 
for  his  support;  but,  although  promised  a  full  reparation; 
fi>r  the  damages  he  had  sustained,  that  minister  never  per-, 
formed  his  promise.     When  he  was  upon  the  point  p£ 
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letTing  England,  Litbgow  upbraided  him  with  the  breadi 
of  his  word,  in  the  presence-chamber,  before  several  gCD'* 
tiemen  of  the  court.  This  occasioned  their  fighting  upon 
the  spot ;  and  the  ambassador,  as  the  traveller  oddly  ex- 

Eressed  it,  <<  bad  his  fistula  contrabanded  with  his  fist  ;** 
ut  the  unfortunate  Litbgow,  although  generally  com- 
mended for  his  spirited  behaviour,  was  sent  to  the  Mar- 
Aalsea,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner  nine  months.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  8vo  edition  of  his  travels,  he  informa 
US,  that  **  in  his  three  voyages  his  painful  feet  have  traced 
oi^r,  besides  passages  of  seas  and  rivers,  thirty ^ix  thou- 
sand and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near  to  twice  the  circom- 
ference  of  the  whole  earth.'*  Here  the  marvellous  seems 
to  rise  to  the  incredible ;  and  to  set  him  in  point  of  vera- 
city below  Coryat,  whom  it  is  nevertheless  ceruin  that  he 
frr  outwalked.  His  description  of  Ireland  is  whimsical 
and  curious.  This,  together  with  the  narrative  of  hisr 
sufferings,  is  reprinted  in  Morgan's  "  Phcenix  Britanni- 
cus."  He  published  also  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Breda, 
i-637,  of  which  the  reader  wiU  find  a  notice  in  the  **  Re- 
atitutiu'*  ^ 

LITTLETON  (Adam),  a  learned  scholar,  was  descended 
from  th^  Westcot  family  of  Mounslow,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  born  Nov.  8,  1687,  at  Hales-Owen,  in  Shropshire,  of 
which  place  his  father,  Thomas,  was  vicar.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster-school,  and  in  1644  was 
chosen  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  but  was  ejected  by 
the  parliament  visitors  in  Nov.  1648.  This  ejection,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  as  in  other  eases, 
for  we  find  that,  soon  after,  he  became  usher  of  Westmin- 
ster-school ;  and  in  1658  was  made  second  master,  having 
for  some  time  in  the  interim  taught  school  in  other  places. 
In  July  1670,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
be  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity,  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  without  taking  any  in  arts,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit.  This  indeed  had 
been  amply  attested  to  the  university  by  letters  from 
Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  recommending  him  as  a 
man  eminently  learned,  of  singpolar  humanity  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  blameless  and  religious  life,  and  of 
genius  and  ready  faculty  in  preaching.  In  Sept.  1674,  he 
was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Chelsea,  was  made  a  pre* 
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bendary  of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  sub-dean.  In 
1605  be  was  licensed  to  the  cburcb  of  St.  Botolpb  Alders- 
gale,  wbicb  be  beld  about  four  years,  and  then  resigne4 
it,  possibly  on  account  of  some  decay  in  bis  constitution. 

He  died  June  30,  1694,  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and 
was  buried  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Cbebea 
church,  where  there  is  a  handsome  monument,  with  an 
epitaph  to  his  memory.  He  was  an  excellent  philologist 
and  grammarian,  particularly  in  tbe  Latin,  as  appears  froin 
bis  Dictionary  of  that  language  ;  he  appears  also  to  bavfs 
ftadied  tbe  Greek  with  equal  mionteness,  a  Lexicon  of 
wbicb  be  had  long  been  compiling,  and  left  unfinished  at 
bis  death.  He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  ia  rabbinical  learning;  in  prosecution  of 
which  be  exhausted  great  part  of  bis  fortune  in  purchasing 
books  and  manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Tbe  consequence  of  this  improvidence,  we  are 
sorry,  however,  to  add,  was  bis  dying  insolvent,  and  leav- 
ing bis  widow  in  very  distressed  circumstances.  Some 
time  before  bis  death,  he  made  a  small  essay  towards  fa* 
cilitating  tbe  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and 
Arabic  tongues,  which  he  intended  to  have  brought  into 
a  narrower  compass.  He  was  versed  also  in  the  abstruse 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  wrote  a  ereat  many  pieces 
concerning  mystical  numeration,  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  brotber*in*law  Dr.  Hockin.  In  private  life 
be  w«s  extremely  charitable,  easy  of  access,  communica- 
tive^ aifiable,  facetious  in  conversation,  free  from  passion, 
of  a  strong  constitution,  and  a  veoerable  countenance^ 
Besides  his  **  Latin  Dictionary,*'  which  appeared  first  ia 
1678,  4to,  and  was  often  reprinted,  but  is  now  superseded 
by  Ainswortb*s,  he  published,  1.  **  Tragicomcedia  Oxo* 
ntensis,"  a  Latin  poem  on  tbe  Parliament- Visitors,"  1648, 
a  single  sheet,  4to,  wbicb,  however,  was  afterwards  attri«- 
bntedtoa*  Mr.  John  Carrick,  a. student  of  Christ-church. 
2.  **  Pasor  metrious,  sive  voces  omnes  Nov.  Test,  primo*- 
geniss  bexanelris  versibus  compreheusse,"*  1658,  4tO| 
Greek  aad  Latin.  3.  '^  Diatriba  in  ocio  Tractatus  distri^ 
bota,"  &c.  printed  with  tbe  former.  4.  *'  Elementa  Re- 
ligionis,  sive  quatoor  Capita  catechetica  totidem  Linguis 
deseripUt  to  usum  Scbolarum,*'  1658,  8vo,  to  wbicb  i^ 
added,  5.  <'  Complicatio  Radicum  in  primscva  HebrsBorun 
Lingua.*'  6.  **  8olomon*s  Gate,  or  an  entrance  into  the 
Church/*  &c.  1662^  8vo.    Perhaps  this  title  was  taken 
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from  the  north  gate  of  Westminster-abbey,  so  caUtd« 
7.  "Sixty-one  Sermons/*  1680,  fol.  8.  "A  Sermon  at 
a  solemn  meeting  of  the  natives  of  the  city  and  coanty  of 
Worcester,  in  Bow-church,  London,  24th  of  June,  1680/* 
4to.  9.  "  Preface  to  Cicero's  Works,'*  Lond.  1681,  2 
vols.  fol.  10.  <<  A  Translation  of  *  Selden's  Jani  Anglo* 
rum  Facies  Altera,'  with  Notes,"  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  he  published  under  the  name  of  Redman  Westcot^, 
1683,  foL  With  this  were  printed  three  other  tracts  of 
Selden,  viz.  his  *<  Treatise  of  the  Judicature  of  Parlia^ 
ments,*'  &c.  *<  Of  the  original  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Testaments."  ^*  Of  the  Disposition  of  Intestates' 
Goods."  11.  <<  The  Life  of  Themistocles,"  from  the 
Greek,  in  the  first  vol.  -  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  by  several 
hands,  1687,  8vo.  He  also  published  ''  Dissertatio  episto- 
larb  de  Juramento  Medicorum  qui  OPKOS  'milOKPATOTS 
dicitur,"  &c. ;  also  A  Latin  Inscription,  in  prose  and  vers^ 
intended  for  the  monument  of  the  fire  of  London,  in  Sept 
1666.  This  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary ;  with 
an  elegant  epistle  to  Dr.  Baldwin  Hamey,  M.  D.' 

LITTLETON  (Edward),  LL.  D.  an  English  divine 
%nd  poet,  was  educated  upon  the  royal  foundation  at  Eton* 
school,  where,  under  the  care  of  that  learned  and  excellent 
master.  Dr.  Snape,  his  school-exercises  were  much  ad-* 
mired,  and  when  his  turn  came,  he  was  elected  to  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1716,  with  equal  applause.  Here  he 
took  his  degrees  of  A.  B.  1720,  A.  M.  1 724,  and  LL.  D.  1728. 
Having  some  talent  for  poetry,  he  had  not  been  long  at 
the  university,  before  he  diverted  a  schoolfellow,  whom 
he  had  left  at  Eton,  with  a  humourous  poem  on  the  subject 
of  his  various  studies,  and  the  progpress  he  bad  made  in 
academical  learning,  which  was  followed  by  his  more  cele* 
brated  one  '<  on  a  spider."  Dr.  Morell,  the  editor  of  his 
^*  Discourses,"  and  his  biographer,  procured  a  genuine 
copy  of  them,  as  trAuscribed  by  a  gentleman  then  at  Eton 
school  from  the  author's  own  writing,  with  such  remiuns 
as  could  be  found  of  a  Pastoral  Elegy,  written  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Littleton,  on  the  death  of  R.  Banks^ 
scholar  of  the  same  college.  The  two  fomfer  are  now  cor* 
rectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  ^Dodsley's  Poems  of  1782, 
edited  by  Isaac  Reed.     Dr.  Morell  found  also  a  poetical 
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igpbtle  sent  from  school  to  Penyston  Powney,  esq. ;  ,but 
as  this  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  but  those  who  were 
then  at  Eton,  be  has  not  printed  it.  In  1720  Mr.  Little- 
ton was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  assistant  in  the  school ;  in 
which  ofEce  he  was  honoured  and  beloved  by  his  pupils^ 
and  so  esteemed  by  the  provost  and  fellows,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Malcher,  in  1727,  they  elected  hi^n 
a  fellow,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Mapledurham^ 
in  Oxfordshire.  He  then  married  a  very  amiable  woman, 
Frances,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Bamham  Goode,  who 
was  under*master  of  Eton  school.  In  June  1730,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  their  majesties.  Though 
an  admired  preacher  and  an  excellent  scholar,  he  seems  to 
have  been  little  ambitious  of  appearing  in  print  He  died 
of  a  fever  in  1734,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  parish  church 
of.Mapledurham,  leaving  behind  him  a  widow  and  three 
daughters ;  for  whose  benefit,  under  the  favour  and  en- 
couragement of  queen  Caroline,  bis  *^  Discourses''  were 
6rst  printed  by  Dr.  Mordll,  with  an  account  of  the  author, 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  taken.  Dr.  Burton, 
Mr.  Littleton's  successor  in  the  living  of  Mapledurham, 
afterwards  married  his  widow,  as  we  have  noticed  in  his 
life.* 

LITTLETON  or  LYTTLETON  (Thomas),  a  cele- 
brated English  judge,  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Westcote^  of  the  county  of  De- 
von, esq.  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole-heir  of  Thomas 
Littleton  or  Lyttleton,  of  Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  in 
compliance  with  whom  she  consented  that  the  issue,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  sou,  of  that  marriage  should  uke  the  name 
of  Lyttleton,  and  bear  the  arms  of  that  family.  He  was 
bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Frank- 
ley.  Having  laid  a  proper  foundation  of  learning  at  one 
of  the  universities,  he  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple ;  and, 
applying  himself  to  the  law,  became  very  eminent  in  that 
profession.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  bis  distinguishing 
himself  is  from*  bis  learned  lectures  on  the  statute  of  West- 
minster, **  de  donis  conditionalibus,"  '*  of  conditional 
gifts."  He  was  afterwards  made,  by  Henry  VI.  steward 
prjudgeof  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marshalsea  of  the 
Jong's  household,  and,  in  May  1455,  king's  seijeant,  in 
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which  capacity  he  went  the  Northern  circuit  as  a  judge  of 
tiie  assize.     Upon  the  revoludoo  of  the  crown,  from  tb« 
house  of  Lancaster  to  that  of  York,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
lY.  our  judge,  who  was  now  made  sheriff  of  Worcester* 
shire,  received  a  pardon  from  that  prince ;  was  continued 
in  his  post  of  king's  seijeant,  and  also  in  that  of  justice  of 
assize  for  the  same  circuit.     This  pardon  passed  in  1462^ 
the  second  year  of  Edward  IV.;  and,  in  1466,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  same  year,  he  obtained  a  writ  to  the  commissioners  of 
Ae  customs  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston-upon-Hull^ 
enjoining  them  to  pay  him  a  hundred  and  ten  marks  annu* 
ally,  for  the  better  support  of  his  dignity  ;  a  hundred  and 
six  shillings  and  eleven  pence  farthing,   to  furnish  him 
with  a  furred  robe ;  and  six  shillings  and  six-pence  more^ 
for  another  robe  called  Linura.     In  1473,  we  find  him  re«* 
.  siding  near  St.  Sepulchre*s  church,  London,  in  a  capital 
mansion,  the  property  of  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  which  he 
held  on  lease  at  the  yearly  rent  of  16j.     In  1475  he  was 
created,  among  others,  knight  of  the  fiath,  to  grace  the 
solemnity  of  conferring  that  order  upon  the  king's  eldest 
son,  then  prince  of  Wales,    afterwards  Edward  V.     He 
continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  tjbe  na« 
tion,  on  account  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
England,  till  his  death,  Aug.  23,  14S1,  the  day  after  the 
date  of  his  will.     He  was  then  said  to  be  of  a  good  old 
age,  but  its  precise  length  has  not  been  ascertained.     He 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wor- 
cester, where  a  marble  tomb,  with  his  statue,  was  erected 
to  his  memory ;  his  picture  was  also  placed  in  the  church 
of  Frankley ;  and  another  in  that  of  Hales-Owen,  where? 
his  descendants  purchased  a  good  estate.     He  married, 
and   had   three    sons,    William,    Richard,    and  Thomas. 
Richard,  bred  to  the  law,  became  eminent  in  that  profes- 
sion ;  and  it  was  for  his  use  that  our  judge  drew  up  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  tenures  or  titles,  which  will  pro- 
bably^ hand  his  name  down  to  the  latest  posterity.     The 
judge's  third  son,  Thomas,  was  knighted  by  Henry  VIL 
for  taking  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  earl  of  War- 
wick.    His  eldest  son  and  successor,  sir  William  Littleton, 
after  living  many  years  in  great  splendour,  at  Frankley, 
died  in  1508  ;  and  from  this  branch  the  late  celebrated  lord 
Lyttelton  of  FrankJey  co.  Worcester,  who  was  created  a 
baton  of  Great  Britain,  Noy.  1756,  derived  his  pedigree; 
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bat  who,  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  (which,  however,  appears  unnecessary}  will  occur  in 
a  future  part  of  this  work. 

The  memory  of  judge  Littleton  is  preserved  by  hit 
*^  Tenures  ;"  and  the  various  editions  through  which  his 
book  has  passed  are  the  best  evidence  of  its  worth.  Dr. 
Middleton  supposes  the  first  edition  to  have  been  that 
printed  in  French  by  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  near  the 
church  of  AlUSaints,  or  AlUHallows,  in  London,  without 
date :  and  he  thinks  that  it  was  put  to  press  by  the  author 
bimself  in  148 i,  the  year  he  died;  but  lord  Coke  sup. 
poses  the  French  edition  in  folio,  printed  without  date,  at 
Eouen,  hy  W.  Le  Tailleur,  for  R.  Pinson,  to  have  been 
die  first.  The  point  however  has  not  yet  been  settled; 
and  perhaps  cannot  now  be  settled  with  precision.  The 
various  opinions  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  our  au« 
thorities.  That  it  was  often  reprinted  is  a  matter  of  less 
doubt:  the  editions  from  1539  to  1639  only,  amount  to 
twenty-four.  The  original  composition  of  this  celebrated 
work  is  justly  esteemed  as  the  principal  pillar  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  the  law  of  real  property  in  this 
kingdom  is  supported ;  and  the  valuable  ''  Comment 
tary"  of  lord  Coke  has  uniformly  been  considered,  by  the 
odost  eminent  lawyers,  as  the  result  and  repository  of  all  his 
learning  on  the  subjects  there  treated.  Of  this  work  a  re- 
publication was  made  in  folio,  1788,  which,  independent 
of  the  valuable  annotations  of  lord  Hale  and  lord  chancellor 
Nottingham,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  learning 
and  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mr.  Butler. 
There  was  a  book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
which  is  called  "  Old  Tenures,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
Littleton's  book.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  various  tenures 
by  which  land  was  holden,  the  nature  of  estates,  and  some 
other  incidents  relating  to  landed  property.  It  is  a  very 
scanty  tract,  b;it  has  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way  to 
Littleton's  famous  work. ' 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTELTON  (Edward),  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
descended,  by  a  collateral  branch,  from  the  preceding 
judge  Littleton,  being  grandson  of  John  Littleton,  parson 
of  Mounslow  in  i^hropshire^  and  son  of  sir  Edward  Little* 
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ton  of  Henley  in  that  county,  one  of  the  justices  of  the: 
marcbesi  and  judge  of  North  Wales.  He  was  born  in 
1189,  and  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ^ 
church,  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
l>acbelor  of  arts  in  16Q9.  Some  time  after,  being  de- 
signed for  the  law  by  his  father,  he  removed  to  the  Inner- 
Temple,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
1628,  we  find  him  in  parliament;  and  on  the  6tb  of  May 
he  was  appointed,  together  with  sir  Edward  Coke  and  sir 
Dudley  Digges,  to  carry  up  the  petition  of  right  to  the 
house  of  lords.  He  had  also  the  management  of  the  charge 
made  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  concerning  king 
Jameses  death ;  on  which  occasion  be  be^^aved  himself 
with  universal  applause,  although  he  had  to  consult  both 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  and  the  honour  of  the  court. 
His  first  preferment  in  the  law  was  the  appointment  to 
succeed  bis  father  as  a  Welch  judge ;  after  which  he  was 
elected  recorder  of  London,  and  about  the  same  time 
counsel  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1632,  he  was 
chosen  summer-reader  of  the  Inner-Temple,  and  in  1634^ 
appointed  solicitor-general,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1635.  In  1639,  he  was  constituted  lord 
chief-justice  of  the  common-pleas ;  and,  in  1640,  on  the 
flight  of  lord-keeper  Finch  from  the  reseotpient  of  the 
parliament,  the  great  seal  was  put  into  his  custody,  with  the 
same  title.  In  February  following^  he  was  created  a  peer 
of  England,  by  the  title  of  lord  Littleton,  baron  of  Moun- 
slow  in  Shropshire. 

In  this  station  he  preserved  the  esteem  of  both  parties 
for  some  time,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament  agreed  to 
return  their  thanks  by  him  to  the  king,  for  passing  the 
triennial  bill,  and  that  of  the  subsidies ;  but,  as  be  concur- 
red in  the  votes  for  raising  an  army,  and  seizing  the  mili- 
tia,  in  March  1641,  measures  very  hostile  to  the  royal 
cause,  the  king  sent  an  order  from  York  to  lord  Falkland, 
to  demand  the  seal  from  him,  and  to  consult  about  a  suc- 
cessor with  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon ;  but  this 
last  step  previented  the  former  order  from  being  put  into 
execution.  Hyde,  who  always  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  the  keeper,  bad,  upon  his  late  behaviour,  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Exeter-house,  on  which  occasion  the  keeper  freely 
disclosed  his  mind,  lamenting  ^tbat  he  had  been  remwed 
from  the  common-pleas,  of  which  court  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  business  aud  the  persons  with  whom  be  had  t^ 
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di^,  io  an  higher  office,  which  involved  him  with  another 
sort  of  men,  and  in  aflaim  to  which  he  was  a  stranger ;  an4 
ibis  withoHt  his  having  one  friend  among  them,  to  whom 
be  coukl  confide  any  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him.  Ad«* 
verting  likewise  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  king's  affiiirs, 
he  said  that  the  party  in  hostility  to  the  court  ^*  would 
tiever  have  done  what  they  had  already,  unless  they  had 
been  determined  to  do  more :  that  he  foresaw  it  would  not 
be  long  before  a  war  would  break  out,  and  of  what  impor- 
tance it  was,  in  that  season,  that  the  great  seal  should  be 
-with  his  majesty ;  that  the  prospect  of  this  necessity  had 
made  him  comply  to  a  certain  degree  with  that  party ;  that 
there  had  lately  been  a  consultation,  whether,  in  case  the 
king  might  send  for  him,  or  the  great  seal  be  taken  from 
him,  it  were  advbable  to  keep  it  in  some  secure  place^ 
where  the  keeper  should  receive  it  upon  occasion,  they 
having  no  mind  to  disoblige  him :  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  had  induced  him  to  VQte  as  he  did  in  the  late  debates ; 
arid  by  that  compliance,  which  he  knew  would  give  thei 
king  a  bad  impression  of  him,  he  had  gained  so  much  cre- 
dit with  them,  that  he  should  be  able  to  preserve  the 
seal  in  his  own  hands  till  his  majesty  should  demand  it,  and 
then  be  would  be  ready  to  wait  on  the  king  with  it,  declar* 
ing  that  no  man  should  be  more  willing  to  perish  with 
and  for  his  majesty  than  himself.*'  Mr.  Hyde  acquainted 
lord  Falkland  with  ,this  conference ;  and,  being  confident 
that  the  lord-keeper  wonld  keep  his  promise,  recommended 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  write  a  kind  invitation  to  the  keeper 
to  come  to  York,  and  bring  the  seal  with  him,  rather  than 
think  of  giving  it  to  any  other  person.  The  advice  was 
embraced  by  the  king,  who,  though  he  still  had  his  doubts* 
of  Littleton's  sincerity,  was  influenced  by  the  reasons  as- 
signed ;  and  accordingly  the  s'eal  was  sent  to  York  on  the 
22d,  and  followed  by  the  keeper  on  the  23d  of  May,  1642. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  piece  of  service  and  eminent 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  at  the  rbk  of  his  life,  he  could  never 
totally  regain  the  king's  confidence,  or  the  esteem  of  the 
court*party.  He  continued,  however,  to  enjoy  his  post^ 
io  which  he  attended  his  majesty  to  Oxford,  was  there 
created  doctor  of  laws,  and  made  one  of  the  king's  privy* 
eouncil,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot  in  the  same 
serf  ice,  some  time  before  his  death,  which  happened  Aug. 
87,  1645,  at  Oxford.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  church ;  on  which  occasion  a  funeral  oration 
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pronounced  by  tjie  celebrated  Dr.  HamiBond^  tbeii 
orator  to  tlie  university.  In  May  168^,  a  monument  was 
erected  there  to  bis  memory,  by  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  the  lady  Anne  Lyttelton,  widow  of  sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton  ;  and  the  same  year  came  out  his  '<  Reports,**  in 
folio*,  which,  however,  Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  introduction 
to  lord  Bacon's  Letters,  edition  1702,  p.  21,  thinks  were 
Bot  composed  by  him,  many  of  the  cases  being  the  same 
verbatim  as  in  Hetley's  reports*  Lord  Clarendon  says  of 
sir  Edward  Littleton,  that  '<  he  was  a  man  of  great  reputa* 
tion  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  for  learning,  and  all  other 
advantages  which  attend  the  most  eminent  men.  He  was 
of  a  very  good  extraction  in  Shropshire,  and  inherited  a 
fair  fortune  and  inheritance  from  his  father.     He  was  a  i 

handsome  and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful  presence, 
and  notorious  courage,  which  in  his  youth  he  bad  mani* 
fested  with  bis  sword.  He  had  taken  great  piuns  in  the 
hardest  and  most  kn6tty  part  of  the  law,  as  well  as  that 
which' was  most  customary ;  and  was  not  only  ready  and 
ezpertin  the  books,  but  exceedingly  versed  in  records^ 
in  studying  and  examining  whereof  he  had  kept  Mr.  Selden 
company,  with  whom  he  had  great  friendship,  and  who  had 
much  assisted  him  :  so  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best 
antiquary  of  his  profession,  who  gave  himself  up  to  prac* 
tice ;  and,  upon  the  mere  strength  of  bis  abilities,  be  had 
raiscMi  himself  into  the  first  of  tbe  practisers  of  the  common 
law  courts,  and  was  chosen  recorde;*  of  London  before  he 
was  called  to  the  bench,  and  grew  presently  into  the 
highest  practice  in  all  tbe  other  courts,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  law/*  Wbitelocke  also  observes,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
courage,  and  of  excellent  parts  and  leaniing.  But  we  fear 
he  cannot  be  altogether  acquitted  of  unsteadiness  in  some 
parts  of  his  conduct,  although  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
owned  that  when  be  found  be  could  no  longer  retain  tbe 
seal  with  credit,  be  delivered  it,  with  his  own  hands,  to 
his  unhappy  sovereign,  and  died  firmly  attached  to  his 
cause. 

He  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Lyttelton,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 

*  Besidet   these,    we    haTe   tome  book,  entitled  <*  The  SovereignV  Fr»- 

Bpeccheiinparliaaicnt,andieTenil«r*  TegatiTe  and  Syibject't  Privileges  dis^ 

gmiienu  and  disoouries,  published  hi  cossed,**  1657,  foKo;  and  *<A  Speech  m 

Rushworth,  vol.  I.  and  appendix ;  and  Uie  Honee  of  Coimiors  at  Uie  passlsf 

by  themselves  in  164S»  4to,  and  in  a  of  Uro  bills,"  1641, 4ta 
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all  died  infants.  His  second  wife  was  the  lady  Sidney 
Calverley,  relict  of  sir  George  Caiyerley  of  Cheshire,  and 
daughter  of  sir  William  Jones,  judge  of  the  kingVbeQch, 
by  whom  he  had  the  above-mentioned  Anna,  whose  son 
Edward  died  in  1664,  and  lies  interred  in  the  Temple 
church.  In  the  south  window  of  the  Inner  Temple  hall^ 
is  a  0ne  shield  of  the  keeper's  arms,  with  fifteen  quar- 
terings,  distinguished  by  a  crescent  within  a  mullet,  which 
shews  him  to  have  been  a  second  son  of  the  third  hous^.^ 

LITTLETON.     See  LYTTELTON. 

LIVINGSTON  (John),  a  rigid  but  pious  presbyter  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  1603.  In  1617,  he 
was  sent  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where  he  rema.ined 
until  he  passed  M.  A.  in  1621.  After  this,  he  exercised 
the  ministry  in  various  places,  as  occasion  ofTered,  till 
1628,  when  he  was,  by  the  sentence  of  the  general  as* 
sembly,  sent  to  Ancrum  in  Teviot-dale.  He  was  twice 
suspended  by  bishop*  Down,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
tendered  the  covenant  to  king  Charles  II.  a  little  before 
he  landed  in  Scotland.  In  1663;  as  he  would  not  sub- 
scribe or  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  banished  out 
ef  the  kingdom,  and  retired  info  Holland^  where  he 
preached  to  the  Scots*  congregation  at  Rotterdam  till  his 
death,  Aug.  9,  1672.  His  works  are  ^*  Letters  from  Leith, 
1663,  to  his  Parishioners  at  Ancrum  f  '*  Memorable  Cha« 
racteristics  of  Divine  Providence;*'  and  a  ^^  Latin  Transla-* 
lion  of  the  Old  Testament,*'  not  published.* 

LIVIUS  (Titus),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
historians,  was  born  at  Patavium,  or  Padua,  and  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family,  which  had  given  several  consuls 
to  Rome.  Few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  known,  as 
none  of  the  ancients  have  left  any  thing  about  it ;  and  so 
reserved  has  he  been  with  regard  to  himself,  that  we  should 
1be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  time  when  his  history  was 
written,  if  it  were  not  for  one  passage  which  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  employed  on  it  about  the  year  of  Rome 
730.  He  was  then  at  Rome,  where  he  long  resided  ;  and 
some  have  supposed  that  he  was  known  to  Augustus  befbkiey 
by  certain  dialogues,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him. 
Seneca,  without  noticing  the  dedication,  mentions  these 

1  Biog.  Brit— Uoyd't. State  W<»rUii«f — Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fol.  5B^«-Atk. 
Ox.  Tol.  II.— Bridsman't  Legal  Bibliography,— Park's  editioa  of  the  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors. 

*  Biof.  SooUcaoa.— Life  of^  1754,  ISno. 
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dialogues,  which  be  calls  historical  and  philosophical ;  ailil 
also  some  books,  written  purposely  on  the  subject  of  phi* 
losopby.  All  this  appears  doubtful,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  he  began  his  history  as  soon  as  he  was  settled 
at  Rome;  and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  it.  The  tumults  and  distractions  of  that  city  frequently 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Naples^  not  only  that  he  might  be 
)esa  interrupted  in  his  historical  labours,  but  enjoy  tfaat 
tranquillity  which  he  could  not  have  at  Rome.  He  appears 
to  have  been  much  dissatisfied  with  tbe  manners  of  his 
'age>  and  tells  us,  that  **  he  should  reap  this  reward  of  his 
labour,  in  composing  the  Roman  history,  that  it  would 
take  his  attention  from  the  present  numerous  evils,  at  least 
while  he  was  employed  upon  tbe  first  and  earliest  ages.*' 

It  is  said  that  be  used  to  read  parts  of  his  history,  while 
he  was  composing  it,  to  Maecenas  and  Augustus ;  and  that 
Livia  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  intend  to 
commit  to  him  the  education  of  young  Claudius  the  bro- 
ther of  Germanicus,  but  his  death  prevented  his  enjoying 
this  honour.  On  the  demise  of  Augustus,  he  returned  to 
Padua,  where  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable  honour 
and  respect;  and  there  died,  A.  D.  17,  at  the  age  of  se* 
▼enty,  or  seventy-six. 

Scarcely  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  both  in  bis 
life^time  and  after  his  death,  than  this  historian.  Pliny 
tbe  younger  relates  that  a  gentleman  travelled  from  Cades, 
the  extreme  part  of  Spain,  to  see  Livy ;  and,  though  Rome 
abounded  with  more  stupendous  and  curious  spectacles  than 
any  city  in  the  world,  immediately  returned  ;  because,  after 
having  seen  Livy,  be  thought  nothing  worthy  of  his  notice* 
To  the  following  story,  however,  we  cannot  so  easily 
give  credit.  A  monument  was  erected  to  this  historian  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the  monastery  of  St.  Justiha  was 
afterwards  founded.  There,  in  1413,  was  discovered  the 
following  epitaph  upon  Livy :  **  Ossa  Titi  Livii  Pataviui* 
omnium  mortalium  judicio  digni,  cujus  prope  invicto  Ca- 
lamo  invicti  Populi  Romani  Res  gestae  consQriberentur.'* 
In  1451,  we  are  told  that  Alphonsus,  king  of  Arragon,  tent 
his  ambassador,  Anthony  Panormita,  to  desire  of  the  citi* 
zens  of  Padua  the  bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their 
famous  countryman  had  written  his  history ;  and,  obtaining 
It,  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greatest 
ceremony,  as  a  most  invaluable  relic.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  in  bis  recovery  from  an  ill  sute  of  health,  by 
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4lie  pVeasnre  he  (witvA  in  mding  this  history ;  ftiiA  there- 
iMpe,  out  of  gratitiKle,  was  tndaced  to  pay  extntcordinary 
lMMiiMr»  to  the-  memory  of  the  wrrter/*^    • 

TIhs  riditulous  story,  trhich  has*  been  repeated  in  the 
ibraier  editions  of  this  Dictionary^  as  well  as  in  other  ac- 
eoants  of  Livy,  took  its  rbe  from  the  ignorance  or  knavery 
'^  those  wtio  reported  it;  and  having  been  refuted  by  Gttw 
diirs,  and  more  fully  by  Morbof  {"  De  Livii  Patav/*  cap. 
iii.)i  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  displaced.  The  epitaph 
at  Padua  was,  when  written  without  the  contractions^*'*  Vi- 
^8  fecit  Titus  Livius,  Livise  Titi  filiae  quarts,  libertus 
Halys,  concordialis  Patavi,  sibi  et  suis  omnibus  ;*'  i.  e.  This 
monument  was  erected  by  himiielf  and  his  family  by  Titus 
Lirtes  Halys,  the  freedman  of  Livia,  a  daughter  of  one 
Titus  Lifius,  who  probably  lived  many  ages  after  the  his- 
torian^  Halys  was  his  name,  whHe  he  continued  in  servi« 
tude,  and  Titus  Livius  the  name  of  his  patron  or  master, 
which  he  assumed,  as  was  usuat  in  those  cases,  when  he 
Ireeeived  his  freedom.  He  had  perhaps  borne  some  office 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia  at  Padna,  which  might  possi* 
biy  have  stood  in  the  place  where  the  epitaph  was  disco- 
vered, and  hence  the  title  Concordialis,  But  the  monks  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  who  valued  themselves  on  having 
discovered  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  historian,  attendea 
only  to  the  name  of  Titns  Livius ;  never  reflecting,  that 
thns  was  a  common  name,  and  might  have  belonged  to 
twenty  others ;  that  in  the  Augustan  age,  dead  bodies  were 
usually  burnt,  and  not  buried  within  the  walls  of  cities ; 
and  that,  admitting  Livy  bad  been  buried,  it  was  very  im« 
|»robable  that  any  of  his  bones  should  have  remained  un- 
consnmed  in  the  ground  above  1400  years. 

The  History  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  antiquity, 
is  transmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  ^nd  im« 
perfect.  Its  books  were  originally  an  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  of  wtiich  are  extant  only  thirty-five.  Tlie  epitotnes 
of  it,  from  which  we  learn  rfieir  nnmber,  all  remain,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  196th  and  lS7th  books.  They  have  been 
divided  into  decades,  which  some  think  was  done  by  Lh^ 
himself,  because  there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade  ;  while 
others  suppose  it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance^  since  no«» 
tiring  about  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  first 
decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  cf  Rome,  is  extamt, 
9nd  treats  o^  the  affairs  of  460  yean^.  The  second  decade 
is  lost,  the  years  ef  wbicfa  <re  seveuty-five.    Tlie  third 
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decade  is  exUiD^'  and  cootaiDs.the  $eoond  PuQie.nte,  it^ 
eluding  eighteen  years.  It  is  reckoned  tbe  most  ezceUent 
part  of  the  history,  as  giving  an  fvccount  of  a  yery  loi^  and 
sharp  war,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  no  arms  could  afterwards  withstand  them.  The 
fourth  decade  contains  the  Macedonian  war  against  Philip^ 
and  the  Asiatic  war  against  Aniiocfaus,  which  takes  up  .the 
space  of  about  twenty-three  years.  The  first  five  books  of 
ttie  fifth  decade  were  found,  at  Worms,  by  Simon  Ory-^ 
naeus,  in  i431,  but  are  very  defective;  and  the  remainder 
of  Livy's  history,  which  reachetb  to  the  death  of  Drusus 
in  Germany,  in  tbe  year  746^  together  with  the  second 
decade,  are  supplied  by  Freinshemius.  Many  discoveries . 
have  been  reported  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  but  these 
have  generally  proved  forgeries.  The  last,  by  Joseph 
Yella,  was  very  recently  exposed,  by  Dr.  Hager  in  Beis- 
ter's  Berlin  Journal. 

The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  ancieqts 
and  moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  Quinctilian  speaka , 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  thinks  that  Herodotus 
need  not  take  it  ill  to  have  Livy  equalled  with  him.  Ini 
genera],  probity,  candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  baw 
distinguished  Livy  above  all  historians.  Neither  comr 
plaisance  to  the  times,  nor  his  particular  connexious  with 
the.  emperor,  could  restrain  him  from  speaking  so  well  of 
Pompey,  as  to  niake  Augustus  call  him  a  Pompeian*.  This 
we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  Tacitus,  who  relates 
also,  much  to  the  emperor^s  honour,  that  this  gave  no  .in-> 
terrupupn  to  their  friendship.  Livy,  however,  has.  not 
escaped  censure  as  a  writer.  In  the  age  in  which  he  livedo 
Asinius  Pollio  charged  him  with  Patavinity,  a  word  va- 
riously explained  by  writers,  but,  generally  supposed  to 
^late  to  his  style.  The  most  common  opipion  is,, that 
Pollio,  accustomed  to  the  delica9y  of  .the  language  spokea 
in  the  court  of  Augustus,  could  not  bear  with  certain  pror 
vibcial  idioms,  which  Livy,  as  a  Paduan,  used,  in  various 
places  of  his  history.  Pignoxius  is  of  a  different  opinion,, 
and  coiisiders  Patavinity  as  renting,  to  the  orthography  of 
certain  words,  in  whi9h  Livy  used  one  letter  tor.  another,, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  writing  '^sibe^V 
and  ^*  quase^'  for  '^sibi''  and  ''quasi ;"  which  be  attempts  ' 
to.  prove  by  several  ancient  inscriptions..  Cbevreau  main*, 
tains,  thatnt.does  not  concern  the  style,  but  the  principlea  . 
of  the  historiap  :  the  Paduans,  be  says,  preserved  a  long^ 
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and  constant  intlitatton  for  a  repuUic,  andwere  tbereforr 
attached, to  Ponipey  ;  w|iile  PoUio,  being  of  Cssar's  party, 
was  ni^tarally  led  to  atteibttte  to  Livy  the  sentimenu  of  tut 
country  nien,  on.  account  of -his  speaking  well  of  F^Mupey. 
It  aeevaa  remarkable  t^at  there  should  exist  such  difference 
of  opinion,  when,  Quinctilian,  .who  must  be  supposed  to 
know  the  true  import  of  this  Patavinity,  has  referred  it 
entirely  to  the  language  of  our  author.  Morho£Ps  elabo- 
^te  treatise,  hpwever, ;  is  highly  creditable  to  his  critical 
skill.  The  me.ri(  of  Livy's  histpvy  i?  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  it.  unnecessary  to  accumulate  the  encomiums  which 
modern  scholars  have  beftowed  on  him.  With  these  the 
school-boy  is  .S009  made  acquainted,  and  they  meet  the 
advanced  scholar  in  all  his. researches.  His  history  was; 
first  printed  .at  Rome,  about  1469,  by  l^weynheym  and 
Pannf  rtz,  in  folio.  Of  this  rare  edition,  lord  Spencer  is 
in  possession  of  a  fine  copy ; .but  the  exquisite  copy  oi\ 
vellum,  foicip^rly  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  now 
b^ngs  to  James  Edwards,  esq.  of  Harrow ;  and  is  perhaps, 
tb^  most  magpificQot  volume,  of  an  ancient  classic  in  the 
world.  Of  modf^m  printing  the  best  editions. are,  that  -of 
Gronovius,  '* ,  cum .  Notis  variorum  &  suis,  Li;^d.  Bat* 
1679,"^  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Le  Clerc,  at/' Amsterdam,. 
1709,"  10  vols.  IStmo ;  that  of  Crevier,  at  <<  Paris,  1735,'*. 
6  vols.  4to;  of  Drakenborch,  Amst.  1738,  7  vols.  4to;  of 
Ruddiman,  Edinburgh,  1751,  4 -vols.  12mo;  of  Homer,. 
Lond.  1794,  8  vols%  8vo;  and  that  of  Oxford,  1800,  6  vols. 
8vo.-  Livy. has  .been  translated  into  every  language.  The 
last  O.pglish  translation  was  that  of  George  Baker,  A.  M.. 
6  vo|s«  8vo,  published  in  1797,  which  was  preceded  by 
that  of  Philemon  Holland,  in  1600;  that  of  Bohun,  in. 
1686  ;  and  a  third,  usually  called  Hay^s  translation,  though 
00  si^ch  n^iqe  .appears,  printed  in  1744,  6  vols.  8vo.^ 

LLOYD  (Day^)),  a.  loyal  biographer  and.  historiaa  of 
the  sei,venteenth  .century,  the.  son  of  Hugh  Lloyd,  was 
bonx  at  Pant  Mawr,  in  the  parish  of  Trawsvinydd,  in  Me-^ 
rionetbshire,  Srat,  28,  1625.  He  was  educated  in  gram-, 
mar  leaning  at  .the  free-school  at  Ruthen  in  Denbighshire, 
and  in  1652  became  a , servitor  of  Oriel  coUeff^  Oxford,  at. 
which  time,  and  afler,  be  performed  the  office  of  janitor.* 
He  took  one  degrvee  in  arts,   apd  by  the .  favour  of  the. 

'  Gen.  Diet.  art.  Porcios  tod  Paaormita. — ^Votsiai  de  Hist.  Lat, — Senec« 
Bptot— Suetotiim  in  vita  Clattdif,'-^PNnii  Epttt. — Quitotilian  Init  Orat— Ta*. 
«kt  Aimalct.lV.  34.«>-8Mat0ii0SMtt.— *Dibdiii'i  OUmcit  and  B^l.  SpeDccriaaa, 
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t^tSt^^^Ws^  iMUr^^litigtota  Ut  0!!i«6Ml6bii^,  in  Mtty 

s«bdrt  tkiihy  i'tftfgfiMftf  IbUo«i,  ahd  w^nt  lb  <Lbnd'o^,  ^hek« 
Ite  Mt^  \ap|)dtnt6d  reMter  <)f  th'<fe  6liMier-hbuBe.  Alt^rWMi^ 
he  intftHred^  WU6»,  iitid  becMtte  €bliplkinl6  Br.  hase  BaN 
i^w,  %fhlhtfj^  of  iSt  AMfA,  i^bb,  bcufd^l  MV^rM  (i^^rfcMtentii 
in  bis  dioc^s^,  'gave  'fattt  a  <Anbntf  in  dtf^  iibMt^h  ^  St. 
Asa^b/in  Adgust  1679.  Oto  Aug.  14,  r€71,  te  Was  tnUde 
ticar  of  Aberge)ey ,  and  on  ibe  same  day,  as  is  su^posefd, 
fn«b«iia  of  VujTD^i  in  the  cbtt^eh  ttf  St.  Asttpb^  at  Whi6h 
AMe  be  resi^rned  bis  'canonrjr.  He  afteiHvtords  tachangcfd 
AbirgdU^  for  %be  Vioai^ge  bf  Noiitbop  in  VHncib!re,  wbel^ 
be  settled  and  tkught  the  4i<ee-ik!ii6ol,  ttntH  W^  tealA  i)^ 

n  to  d«eay .     I^e  tbeh  rcftnrMtf,  •ptH9t>tA)lJ!^  to  tfy  ibe  ^f^ 
t  of  bis'nati^  aii',  ib  Pam  lM«(F)r,  ^ere  he  di^d  FA.  I'e, 
1691,  ktid  *w^  burieid  ^faM«.  • 

IHr.  Lloyd,  ^efb  hj  Wobd^  mc«MntV  left  sHi  <^x^H^Yil 
dharadti^r  liehfod  iiidi :  <<  he  l^as  a  'rery  ilMiintrtotii^  <affrd 
ieiJldtis  persoir,  ebarMMe  fo  the  pb^,  "and  i^eady  «6  '^ 
gdofl  olBd^  in  hvB  nri^'bbii^liood ;  be  edliMfidhly  read  tfi^ 
Mirrice  ieve^  day  in  bis  dmi^cb  at  Nordibp,  when  lie  ^a 
at  'home,  -hind  usbally  gave  ibotfey  to  sinth  '^pocfr  icMidren*  as 
woukl  totnh  to  hiion  to  be  catechised.*^  As  'an  adtbor,  botr- 
e^r,  Wood  appears  to  hftTe  been  a  littlie  jealous 'df  Uoyd ; 
a^ietncs  of 'him  tts  being  '<  a  conceited  and  Confident  per* 
96h  ;^"i¥hb  ■<  todk  too  tniich  lipon  him  to  trKnskiit  to-pbs** 
terity  the  tti^mdirs  of  gfreat  p^rBonag^s  ;••  *by  'wtfeh  "*e 
obtttttied  aitibng  knowing  toeh  not  dnly  tb^  AMiiSlsbr  df  a 
liibst  impbdenc  plagiary,  but  It  (klse  wtlter,  «rtd  a'ttifc^re 
8t:ribbl^r,  especially  upon  the  pcibltctttien<<^rb»  <  Metnoli^,* 
wherein  lireiilrtiost  as  mttny  ^rrdrs  as  Hnes.''  •*A%1eiijfCh,*' 
adds  Wbo8,  "^^'haVing  been  ^bffitientty  adlMtri^hed  of  tt^ 
skid  erVors,  artd  brbb^bt  into  "trouble  i6t  ^mb  ^itfara- 
g^Tibies  in  his  bodks,  he  Mt  off  writing,  hrdtifed  ^o  Wktles, 
and  *there  gave  bibiself  up  to  the  gaining  of  tfcbes.***  That 
all  ^h  is  nut  true,  moderh  inquii^ers  of  reputattdn,  4¥ho 
haiTis  repeatedly  referred  to  Lloyd,  seem  t64ie -convinced: 
Hf6  is  ih  trurth'a  bonipfler/likeotbef^'of  histfdMtefnporaries; 
but,  itlthodgb'he'must  rbnk  greatly  under,  be  certainly  be- 
Ihngs'lb  the  same  class  with  Fuller  and  Wood  -himself.  In 
his  style  he  partakes  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  and 
having  titled  the  subject  of  his  pen  '^  Worthies,*'  he  is, 
ptrfaapir,  ia  little 'tok>  auxlous  to  support 'their  <il^im^  and 
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r^f^rdless  of  those  circymstaiiqes  which  fonn  n  jast,  if  nofr  ft 
perfect,  ch$ii:acter.  Lloyd  has  preserved  many  piinutin  c^ 
eoiiaeot  tpaii,  not  to  be  fopnd^  or  not  e^ly  to  be  fQai)4, 
elsewhere.  These  rema^iM  apply  to  his  two  principal  vfor^^ 
to  often  quoted  by  nodern  biographers,  ^^  Th^  Statt^aoiej^ 
and  favou.riit^&  of  flpgland  siiice  the  Reforoo^iop^  &c.^' 
1665,  &vq,  repented  in  1670;  and  his  "  Memoi^  t^  t,\^ 
Llvc»9  4(c.*'  of  persons  who  suffered  for  their  loyalty  duriAff 
the  rebellion,  Lond.  1668,  foiia  This  last  is  ti|t^  ofore  v;^ 
loabiio  of  the  tviro,  and  is  so  fiur  Crosi  deserving  th^  ch^ipc- 
ter  Wood  has  giv^n,  of  cpntainiu^  as  '^  vxs^^y,  ejTfQPi^  ^f 
lines,*'  that,  while  we  admit  it  is  npt  free  fi;qm  erron^  n^f 
have  found  it  iq  g^oefaj  cori;oborated  by  coqten^oi^y 
writers,  and  even  by  Wood  hioowlf.  Of  the  f^st  of  th^sf 
works,  an  edition  was  publish^  by  Charles  Wt^twip^tfa^ 
esq.  in  1766,  2  vpls.  8vo,  with  additions  from  otl^^r  WJ;itejPf, 
with  a  view  tp  restore  the  Ught.  and  shade  pf  ^haifa^t^f, 
*^  Mr.  Lloyd,**  says  an  anonymous  cpittc,  **  is  pi^ofesseuc^y 
the  white-washer  of  Qvei^  character  and  pei^opaM  tli^ 
falls  under  hJLs  brush,  particularly  of  the  loyalists  of  phaxlf^ 
I.  and  IL ;  but  his  editor  h^s  seamed  it  with  $(}fpe  sfj^ 
strokes,  scipAe  drawp  from  lord  tlerberty  and  sonpta:  f^om  k^ 
own  stores^  which  ar^  supplied  from  Rsjpin,  ^p((  othipp  j^ 
publican  writers  of  little  credijt  and  less  at^ilities.  Th?  t^f 
merit  of  Lloyd  is,  ^hat  notwithstanding  tbq  s^i,p(iene^  if 
most  of  his  characters,  he  serves  them  up  to  t^is  r^^ef^^ 
differently  dressed,  thai  each  seeops  to  b^  a  pe^  dif  h»  %^4 
to  have  a  peculiar  relish."  ^ 

Lloyd's  other  publications  were :  \*  ''  Modf  r^  ?oU<jy 
compleated,  or  the  public  action^  and  councils,  ^o...of  Q^ 
Qeral  Monk,"  Lond.  1660,  Svo.  %.  '*  Th^^  Pourtc^ct^Ff 
of  his  sacred  Majesty  Charles  U.  ficc-"  il)i<ji«  1 660,  ^\q.  ?> 
<<  The  Co^at^s  of  Bridg.wa,^cr*s  Ghost,  2(c."7.on4.  1^$^^ 
a  c;haracter  of  this  aii;iial)lfe  lady,  p.ubl^bed,  a^  W094  al* 
lows,  <'  to  n^ake  her  a  pattern  for  other  women  to  jp,ita,te»V 
but  we  can  scarcely  credit  what  he  adds,^.  that  ^*  ^e  es^rt 
tieiog  |nuci|;i  4^pleas(^  that  the  m^o^ry  9if  bis  lady  sh9i\^ 
b^  perpetrated  u^nder  such  a  title,  and  by  such  a^  9\vBcurf 
Mnidin,  who  di^d  not  do  her  tb^  r^ht  that  i^as  d^e„  J^ 
hroqdj^  hiay  into  trouble,  ai^d  caused  hijip^  ^  ^fhx  ^V 
wpnijis  ^nt^rUonvitiU  /"  We  hav^  npit  see^  t^is  worl^ ;  bi\( 
tn^  it.  beeo  a  lib^  instead  of  a  pa^i^gyrip,  wjb^cb  lai^t  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  author's  honest  intention,  it  could 
not  luve  baee  pimisbed  with  jneve  severity.    4.  <^  Of  Plots, 
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&c.**  Lond.  1664,  4to,  published  under  the  name  of  Oli- 
Tcr  Foulis.  5.  «  The  Worthies  of  the  World,  &c."  m 
abridgment  of  Plutarch,  ibid.  1665,  8vo.  6.  ^  Dying  and 
Dead  men's  Living  Words  ;  or  a  fair  warning  to  a  careless 
world,**  1665,  and  1682,  12mo.  7.  <<  Wonders  no  mira- 
cles; or  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrack's  Gift  of  Healing  exa* 
mined,  &c.**  ibid.  1665,  4to.  8.  <<  Exposition  of  the  Ca- 
techism and  Liturgy,  &c.**  9.  <<  A  Treatise  on  Modera- 
tion/* 1674/ 

'  LLOYD  (Nicholas),  a  learned  English  writer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  son  of  Mr.  George  Lloyd,  minis- 
ter of  Wonson  or  Wonsington  near  Winchester,  and  grand- 
son of  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Lockford  near  Stock- 
bridge  in  Hampshire.  He  was  bom  at  Holton  in  Flint- 
shire in  1634,  and  educated  at  Wykeham*s  school  near 
'Winchester,  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  from  Hart-hall,  October  20, 1653.  He  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  Wadham,  and  July  6,  1658,  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1665,  when  Dr.  Blandford, 
warden  of  that  college,  became  bishop  of  Oxford,  our 
author  was  appointed  chaplain  to  him,  being  about  that 
time  rector  of  St.  Martinis  church  in  Oxford,  and  continued 
with  the  bishop  till  he  ^as  translated  to  the  see  of  Worces- 
ter in  1671.  The  year  following,  the  rectorv  of  St.  Mary 
Newington,  in  Surrey,  foiling  void,  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester presented  Mr.  Lloyd  to  it,  who  kept  it  to  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  27,  1680.  He  was  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  there,  leaving  behind  him  the  charac- 
ter of  an  harmless  quiet  man,  and  an  excellent  philologist, 
Ris'^^Dictionarium  Historicum,'*  &c.  although  now  obso- 
lete,  was  once  reckoned  a  valuable  work.  The  first  edition 
was  published  at  Oxford  in  1670,  folio.  The  second  edi- 
tion was  printed  at  London  in  1686,  folio,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title :  '*  Dictionarium  Historicum,  geographicum, 
poeticum,  gentium,  hominum,  deorum  gentiliutn,  regio- 
niim,  iiisularum,'  iocorum,  civitatum,  squorum,  fluviorum. 
sinuum,  portuum,  promontoriorum,  ac  montium,  antiqua 
recentioraqae,  ad  sacras  &  profenas  historias,  poetariim- 
que  fabulas  intelligendas  necessaria,  Nomina,  qao  decet 
ordine,  complectens  &  illustrans.  Opus  admodum  utile  & 
apprime  necessarium;  iiCarolo  Stephano  inchoatum;  ad 
incudemverdrevocatum,  innum^risque  pen^  Ibcis  aUctam 

1  Atb.  Ox.  ToL  a^Wbitmitli'i  prefoccw-Cras,  Iitmti«»  voL  III. 
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h  emacnlatttiii  per  Nicolaom  Lloydium,  CoUegii  Wad^i' 
hami  in  celeberriin&  AcademiiL  Oxonieosi  Sociup*  Editio 
bovissima/*  He  left  several  unpubliabed  MSS.  consisting 
principally  of  commentaries  and  translations.  He  bad  a 
younger  brother,  Jobn,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  who  appears 
to  have  shared  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Addison.' 

LLOYD  (Robert),  a  modem  poet,  was  born  in  West* 
minster  in  1733.  His  father,  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd^  was  se- 
cond master  of  Westminster^school,  afterwards  chancellor 
bf  York,  and  portionist  of  Waddesdon  in  Bucks.  His 
learning,  judgment,  and  moderation,  endeared  him  to  all 
who  partook  of  his  instructions  during  a  course  of  idmost 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  public  at  Westmin- 
€ter*»schooL  He  had  a  pension  from  his  majesty  of  500^ 
conferred  upon  him  in  his  old  age,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  without  deduction,  and  which  he  enjoyed  until  bis 
death,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

Robert  was  educated  at  Westminster- school,  where  un<* 
fortunately  he  had  for  Ihs  associates  Churchill,  Thornton, 
Colman^  and  some  others,  to  whose  example  bis  erroneous 
life  may  be  ascribed.  In  1751,  be  stood  first  on  the  list  ;of 
Westminster  scholars  who  weut  to  Trinity  college,  Cam* 
bridge,  at  the  same  time  that  his  schoolfellow  Colman  ob* 
^iped  the  same  rank  among  those  sent  to  Oxford.  In 
1755,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor,  and  in  1761  that  of 
master  of  arts.  While  at  the  university,  he  wrote  several 
of  his  smaller  pieces,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
lively  and  promising  genius.  But  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  so  many  irregularities,  as  to  induce  his  father. to  wish 
bim  more  immediately  under  bis  eye ;  and  with  the  hope 
of  reclaiming  him  to  sobriety  and  study,  he  procured  him 
tl^e  place  of  usher  at  Westminster«>school.  His  education 
had  amply  qualified  bim  for  the  employment,  but  his  in- 
clination led  him  to  a  renewed  couneetion  with  such  com- 
panions as  deemed  themselves  exempt  from  the  duties  and 
decencies  of  moral  life.    . 

,  At  what  time  he  quitted  the  school,  we  are  not  told.  In 
^760  and  1761,  be  superintended  the  poetical  department 
of  a  sbort-liv^d  periodical  publication,  entitled  the  *'  Li* 
brary^^'  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Kippis  was  the  editor.  In 
1760  he  .published  the   first   of  his  productions   which 

'  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  1I>->Aabrtj't  Surrey,  voU  V.  p.  140.«-4aciiUMaf.  vol.  LXl. 
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attrtcted  miicli  notice,  ^  The  Actor/*  It  was  recommopdeJ 
by  an  eacf  and  horaKinious  Temficaiiociy  and  by  the  Ube* 
xiHtyot  hit  ceiisores,  whidi  were  levelled  at  eertain  i»« 
proprieties  common  to  actors  iu  general.  By  this  poeim^ 
Churchill  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  write  his  <'  Ros^ 
ciady*'  m  which  he  descended  from  general  to  personal 
criticism.  The  subjects,  hoivever,  were  so  alike,  that 
Lloyd  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
^^  Iloaoied/'  whkh  he  took  an  early  opportnnity  to  deny^ 
and  not  only  acknowledged  his  inferiority,  but  attached 
htmeelf  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  fame  and  fortunes  of 
CborchlU.  In  the  same  year,  he  attempted  a  smatt  piece 
ef  the  musical  kivd,  called  <^  The  Tears  and  Triumphs  of 
Parnassus,*'  and  the  following  season  had  another  Uttle 
opera  performed  at  DruryJaoe  theatre,  in  honour  of  dMir 
present  majesties'  nuptials,  entitled  <^  Arcadia;  or,  Th# 
Shepherd's  Wedding."  The  pro6t  ariskig  from  these 
pieces  was  not  great,  bet  probably  eoeagltito  induoe  him 
to  ben^Boe  an  aathor  by  profiassion,  although  no  man  ever 
tentered  on  that  mode  of  life  with  fewer  quaKfieatieiiSfc 
His  poetical  paoduotions  were  of  such  a  trifling  oast  as 
to  bring  him  very  small  supplies,  and  be  had  neither  taste 
noo  ifodustry  for  literary  employment. 

In  1762,  be  attempted  to  esublMi  a  periodioal  work^ 
^^  The  St  Jaams's  Magaaine,**  whidi  was  to  be  the  depo* 
sitoiy  of  faia  omn  efi^onsi  aided  by  the  contributions  of 
his  friends.  The  latter,  however,  oamo  in  tardily) 
Churohill,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  contri^^ 
buted  nothing,  although  such  of  his  poems  |tt  ho  published 
during  the  sale  of  the  magaaine,  were  liberally  pmiaedw 
Thornton  gave  a  very  few  prose  essays,  and  poetical  pieces 
were  furm^ed  by  Denis  and  Emily,  two  iPemifiers  of  for-" 
gott^ftn  reputation.  Lloyd  bimielf  bad  none  of  the  steady 
tndostry  which  a  perfodical  work  requires,  and  hia  ma(ga«^ 
nine  was  often  made  up,  partly  from  bcwks,  and  partly 
fr-om  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  of  wbieh  Ccdman  and 
Thornton  were  proprietors,  and  regalar  contriboteti.  Lloyd 
also  translated  some  of  Marmonters  tales  fer  the  Magaaine^ 
and  part  Of  a  French  play,  in  ^ovderto  fta  epon  •Murphy the 
charge  of  plagiarism.  This  magaaine,  after  existing;  About 
a  year,  was  dropped  for  want  of  eMoeragenaeiit,  as  fer  zk 
Lloyd  was  concerned ;  but  was  continued  for  some  time 
longer  by  Ur.  Kenrick.  Lloj'd's  imprudence  and  necessif 
ties  were  now  beyond  relief  or  forbearance,  and  his  cre« 
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diiors  msfined  him  within  the  Fleet  t>risotiy  where  he  afL 
forded  a  ffieiwoholy  instance  of  the  mutable  friendship  of 
wus>  Dr.  Kenf  iok  ioforuM  ns  that  <<  even  Thornton,  tboii|ph 
tm  bosom  frieiM)  from  their  iitifaMy»  rofused  to  be  hii  4e«> 
enritj  for  the  liberty  of  the  roka ;  a  circninstance  which> 
giving  rise  to  eome  ilUnatufod  altercation,  induced  thk 
^OHd^mfntnd  to  beceoMtau  inrelerate  enemy^  in  the  qua^ 
ttiy  of  his  moat  iaIsxeraMe  oreditor.**  It  was  probably 
duffing  hia  ivpriBQiMBent,  that  he  pnhlidied  a  very  indtfFe- 
reiH  tmnstatioo  of  Kiopatooh^s  ^  Death  of  Adaox.''  After 
that,  fait  <^  Gafuriciotta  LoTera,^*  a  cookic  opeia,  waa  acted 
imt  a  faw  liighia  ait  .Dmry ^'lane  theatre-  This  is  an  adapta^ 
tioa  of  Favart^a  Nimtta  i  ia  Caur  to  the  English  auge,  biK 
lioyd  had  no  original  poasera  in  dramatic  compoaitioik 
Oherchill  and  Wildes  are  said  to  haf«  afforded  hias  a 
weakly  stipend  from  the  eoounencemeajt  of  his  imprison^ 
want  until  his  isud  ralease.  How  this  was  paid  we  know 
uei.  Wilkca  had  beea  long  6iit  of  the  kingdoro,  and 
Cburebili,  who  left  Lloyd  ia  a  jail  when  he  went  to  Fmncei 
bequeaiked  hini  a  ring  only  as  a  remembrance'^.  It  is 
mounfiaobabie  that -his  father  aastated  him  oo  this  oecaaion^ 
allhooghit  might  nfot  be  in  his  power  to  pay  his  debts.  Ho 
had  in  tain  tried.eaery  aaaaoss  to  redaiai  him  from  idle- 
aess  and  intemporanea,  and  had  long  borne  **  the  drain  or 
borthemi''  whieji  he  waa  to  his  family.  The  known  abili« 
tiea  of  tUs  nnhappy  son,  ^  rendered  this  blow  the  mora 
grievoas  to  so  good  a  father/'  who  is  characterized  by 
bishop  Newjan  as  a  man  that  *^  with  dl  his  tronblea  and 
diaaiB|Kmtoients»  with  all  the  siokness  and  distress  in  bis 
laofeily,  stHl  preserved  hia  calmi  placid  countenance^  his 
aaay  cbcerful  temper,  and  waa  at  all  times  an  agreeable 
friend  and  companion,  in  all  events  a  true  Chrialian  phi- 
loiopber."  «' 

Dieseffted  by  his  aasociatea^  Llojid  became  caraless  of  hia 
bealibj  and  fled  far  temporary  relief  to  the  exbilaratiiig 
glaaa,  which  bra^ught  on  ^.of  deapondenoy,  Hia  recol- 
kotiona  smust  indeed  have  been  truly  painful,  when  he  re- 
membered for  what  and  for  whom  he  had  given  up  the 
direr  paoapeota  of  hb  jiooth.  He  appean  to  have  been 
whoUj  uadeaeraing  tbenegleet  of  those  with  whom  be 


*  Aiuongr  oiVfr .  expedientc  |br  liis.  Uiii  v^  otl^r  cireimifUDi^w^  |t  vm^ 
relief,  Churrbill  promuted,  with  con*  be  conjectured,  that  Ltoyd*!  imprisou* 
d4kr*We  tucoett,  4  «aliasrip«Hi  1b9    mcnt  oooniciice^  is  tke  Isttw  Vnd  of 
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loved  toassociite.  In  his  friendships  he  was  warai,  oon^ 
stanty  find  grateful,  '<  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;V 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  apology  for  the  con^ 
duct  of  those  prosperous  friends  to  whos^  reputation  he 
had  contributed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  bis  writinga*^ 
Among  these,^  however,  Hogaith  appears  to  have  been 
unjustly  ranked.  An  irreconcileable  quarrel  had  long  sub* 
sisted  between  this  artist  and  Churcbill*s  friends ;  and,  much 
decayed  in  health,  Hogarth  languished  -for  some  time  at 
Chiswick,  where  he  died  nearly  two  months  before  Lloyd. 
;  The  news  of  Churchiirs  death  being  announced  •sofflO'^ 
what  abruptly  to  Lloyd,  while  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  h% 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying  <<  I  shall 
follow  poor  Charles,^*  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never 
rose.  He  died  December  15,  1764,  and  his  remains  were 
deposited,  without  ceremony,  on  the  1 9th,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Bride's  parish.  Ten  years  afterwards  his  poeti* 
cal  works  were  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,-  by 
Dr.  Kenrick,  who  prefixed  some  memoirs,  written  in  a 
negligent  manner,  and  without  a  single  date  of  birth, 
death,  events,  or  publications.  His  poems  have  been  added 
to  the  works  of  the  ^  English  Poets,"  although  he  cer- 
tainly merits  no  very  distinguished  rank.  His  chief  ex- 
cellence was  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  a  number  of 
smooth  and  pleasing  lines,  tinctured  with  gay  humour,  on 
any  topic  which  presented  itself.  But  he-  has  no  wher« 
attempted,  or  afforded  us  much  reason  to  think  tfiat  by 
4ny  diligence  or  effort  he  could  have  attained,  the  higher 
species  of  his  art.  He  has  neither  originality  of  tboaght, 
nor  elegance  of  expression.  It  has  been  observed  that 
those  poets  who  have  been  degraded ^by  the  licentioasness 
of  their  liv^s,  have  rarely  surpassed  the  excellence,  of  what- 
ever degree,  which  first  brought  them  into  notice.  Lloyd, 
however,  had  not  the  excuse  which  has  been  advanced  in 
some  recent  instances.  He  was  neither  spoiled  by  patro- 
nage, nor  flattered  into  indolence  by  injudicious  praise 
and  extravagant  hopes.  The  friends,  of  his  youth  were 
those  of  his  mature  years ;  and  of  the  few  whom  he  lost,  ha 
bad  only  the  melancholy  recollection  that  some  of  them 
had  quitted  him  from. shame,  ^and  some  from  ingratitude. 

The  <*  Actor*'  was  his  most  favoured  piece,  and  which 
he  never  surpassed ;  but  it  sunk  before  the  <'  Rosciad/* 
The  rest  of  .his  poems  are  effusions  addressed  to  friends  on 
subjects  which  relate  principally  to  himself,  and*  with  a 
distinction  which  friends  only  woiild  think  valuable. 
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Mr.  Wilkes^s  character  of  Lloyd  represents  him  as  **  miU 
and  affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and  very 
^ng&gii>g  Id  conversation.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar^ 
and  an  easy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the 
dressing  up  an  old  thought  in  a  new,  neat,  and  trim  man« 
ner.  He  was  contented  to  scamper  round  the  foot  of 
Parnassus  on  hit  little  Welsh  poney,  which  seems  never  to 
have  tired.  He  left  the  fury  of  the  winged  steed  and  the 
daring  heights  of  the  sacred  mountain  to  the  sublime  ge- 
nius of  his  friend  Churchill.**  Although  Lloyd  followed 
Churchill  in  some  of  his  prejudices,  and  learned  to  rail  at 
colleges,  and  at  men  of  prudence,  we  find  him  generally 
good-tempered  and  playful.  His  satire  is  seldom  bitter, 
and  probably  was  not  much  felt.  Having  consented  to 
yield  the  palm  to  Churchill,  the  world  took  him  at*  his 
word,  and  his  enemies,  if  he  had  any,  must  have  been 
those  who  were  very  easily  provoked.  * 

LLOYD  (WU.MAM),  a  very  learned  English  bishop,  was 

'   Originally  of  Welsh  extraction,  being  grandson  of  David 
Lloyd  of  Henblas,  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey.     He  was  bom         ,^ 

V  at  Tilehurst,  in  Berkshire,  in   1627,  of  which  place  his    \  / 
fiither,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  was  then  vicar,  and  also  rector   V 

/  of  Sunning,  in  the  same  county.  Having  been  carefully 
instructed  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
classical  learning,  he  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
something  of  Hebrew,  at  eleven  years  of  age;  and  was 
entered,  in  1638,  a  student  of  Oriel  college,  in  Oxford, 
whence,  the  following  year,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship 
of  Jesus  college.  In  1642  he  proceeded  B.  A.  and  left  the 
university,  then  garrisoned  for  the  use  of  the  king ;  but, 
after  the  surrender  of  it  to  the  parliament,  he  returned, 
was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  commenced  M.  A.  in 
1646.  In  1649  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Dr.  Skinner, 
^bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  chiU 
dren  of  sir  William  Backhouse,  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berk- 
shire. In  1654,  Upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Pordage  by  the 
Presbyterian  committee,  he  was  preseifted  to  the  rectory  , 
*  /  of  Bradfield,  in  the  same  county,  by  Elias  Ashmole,  esq. 
patron  of  that  living  m  rieht  of  his  wife ;  but  this  rigrht 
being  disputed  by  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Ford,  two  ministers 
at  Reading,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  Dr.  Temple, 

pretending  the  advowson  was  in  sir  Humphrey  For^ter,  he 

ft 

**  JoboMm  and  OuIsmh*!  Eosliib  Poets,  1810.— Bishop  Newtoa't  LiSB»pw 
I6«  17,  Itc. 
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chose  to  resign  his  preseplaliqa  to  Mn  Ashi^olf^  tidier 
than  involve  himself  in  a  contest.  In  1636  h^  w^  ordaiiie4 
priest  by  Dr.  Broworig,  biabop  of  Exeter,  ^and  tbe  saro^^ 

J  ear  went  to  Wadham  coUegei  ia  Oxford^  a^  governor  to 
ohn  Backhouse,  esq.  a  gentleman-cominQiieri  with  whom 
he  continued  till  1659.  In  Sept.  1660,  he  wc^  incor- 
porated M.  A.  at  Cambridge  i  and,  ahout  tb^  sf  me  time^ 
made  a  prebendary  of  Rippon^  in  Yorkshire.  Ia  166.6  hi^ 
^;^s  appointed  king's  chaplain ;  and,  in  1667,  v«a  coUate4 
to  a  prebend  of  Salisbury,  having  proceeded  D«  D.  at  Ox^ 
ford  in  the  act  preceding.  In  1668.he  was  presetted  by 
the  crown  to  tbe  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's  in  Reading ;  andf 
the  same  year,  was  installed  avchdeacon  of  Merioneth^  ii^ 
the  church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  was  made  dean  in  1672. 
Tbit  year  be  obtained  also  a  prebend  in  the  church,  of  St 
Paul,  London.  In  1674  he  became  resident^ry^^f  $aiU%- 
bury ;  and,  in  1676,  be  succeeded  Dr.  Lamplugb,  p«)mo^e4 
to  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mateo's  ifi  tbe 
Fields,  Westminster;  upon  which  oco^oo  he  resigned 
his  prebend  of  St  Paul's. 

Our  author  had  shown  his  zeal  iu  sereral  ti^yets  ag^iiv^ 
popery ;  and  in  tbe  same  spirit  he  published  in  1677,  '*.  Coo* 
$iderations  touching  the  true  way  to  9.uppress  Popery  iii 
this  kingdoQi,"  &c^  with  an  histprical  apcwnt  of  the-  ref 
formation  here  in  England ;  but  having  proposed  to  toler 
rate  such  papists,  as  denied  Uie  pope's  mfalUbility,  and  hy 

Cower  tp  depose  kings,  excluding  the  r^st»  a  m^od  whv^h 
,  ad  been  put  in  practice  both  by  queen  miaabeth  and  ki^g 
Ja^ies  with  good  success,  he  wi»  suspected  .of  coqaplyiog 
with  the  cour^  me^^iures.  Thi^  suspicion  increa^iig  iij^oo 
his  being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  im^  1680, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  vindici^tehjmselFby  shewiogy 
that  atl  the  yery  time  he  made  the  abov^  proposal,  tbf  par 
pists  themselves  were  in  great  i^pprehenaion  of  the  tt^^ 
as  being  the  most  likely  to  blast  l^eir  hopes  ^1)4  ^  V^ 
serve  the  nation  from  that  ruijo  which  tjt^y  were  (hM 
hringiog  upon  U  *• 


*  Cdeinati  at  that  time  wrote  to  the 
p«pe*a  ialena«aoio  ihiM  :  '*  There  4S 
but  ooe  thiog  tp  be  feared  (whereof  I 
have  a  great  apprehension)  that  ce^ 
binder  the  iiiccesi  ofour  deaigni ;  which 
U,  a  div^eiwi  Mi^iowg  ^  catholicv  ihen^- 
»<'}vet  i  by  propositions  tn  Uie  parli4- 
incni  io  accoid  their  conjunction  .to 


those  that  require  it,  op  conditioiie 
pr^odieial  to  cheamtentyof  Uw  popd, 
H^d  sQ^to  pene^pte  ths  i«iM!f  theai  wit^ 
more  appearaooe  of  justioe^  an4  niin 
the  one  half  of  them  more  easily  thaa 
^h^  wb9l«  boi>y  avoQoe.**  And  car- 
dinal lioward  delivered  it  as  their 
judlsoMiit  at  IUmms.    **  Dififeioa  of  Qa* 
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^  All  ^tfsjHcit)^,  liower^r,  of  his  principtes  vanlstied  in 
J'&mes  II.'s  reign,  ^\Wn  ^  nation  saw  him  one  of  tbe  Bis 
pr^hitesy  nAio,  wMi  archbishop  SaliiGlrdft,  were  committed 
t6  l!he  Tower  in  June  16My  fbr  resisting  his  tnajesty'ii 
drder  to  cli^tibttte  aad  publish  in  alt  their  churches  the 
foyA  dec\iitM6n  for  liberty  of  consciftace ;  and  about  the 
^tid  of  thte  ^saime  year,  having  concurred  heartily  in  the  re^ 
volution,  tie  was  made  lord  almoner  to  king  William  III.  16 
tS92  he-was  translated  to  the  see  t)f  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
tty,  and  thence  to  Worcester  in  1 699.  He  continued  in 
the  offlcie  of  lord  almener  till  1702,  when,  together  with 
Ms  SOD,  having  too  warmly  interested  himself  in  the  elec- 
tion Itfr  4he  county  of  Worcester,  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  liduse  of  Commons,  and  ia  resolution  passed  of  address* 
fttg  thie  qeeeh  <<  to  remove  WiNiam  lord  bishop  of  Wor» 
0eflfter  (ttnrt  being  lord  almoner  to  her  majesty ;  and  that 
Mir.  Attohiey  General  do  prosecute  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  lord 
blslV6p  tff  Worcester's  son,  for  his  said  offence,  after  hla 
^Vifege  fii  a  itoetnlbfer  of  the  lower  house  of  convocatioii 
Si  otit.''  In  con^eqoetrce  of  this  vote^  an  addt^ess  was  pre-^ 
^enteA  to  the  ^den,  irkh  which  her  majesty  complied, 
ahd  tifomiissed  tiie  bishop  from  his  office. 

Stslhop  f:.l0yd  ISved  to  the  age  of  tiinetyHone ;  bult  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  feKem  iaito  some  tm^ 
becilit)r  'of  ctifnd ;  as  tippears  from  the  acc^ount  given  <by 
MSirift  of  the  good  oSd  prelate's  going  to  queen  Annie,  ^<  i^ 
pfov^  to  her  majesty,  put  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations^ 
th^t  four  years  hence  thefe  would  be  a  war  of  religion,  that 
the  Mng  of  fVance  would  be  a  protestant,  and  that  i^  pof>e- 
doin  shotild  be  destroyed."  He  died  at  Haf^lebury-castle, 
AtigQst'30,  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  chorch  of  FTad- 
btrry,  Ttealr  Evesham,  in  Worceiftersfaire,  of  which  his  son 
wUs  rector ;  where  a  monuttfent  is  erected  to  bis  memory 
Mfhh  k  lohg  thsct^tion,  setting  him  fbrA  *<  as  an  excellent 
pattern  df  virtue  and  leamingy  of  quick  invention,  firm 
inremory,  exquisite  judgment,  greait  candour,  piety,  aind 
gravity ;  it  fhithful  historian,  accurate  chronologefr,  end 
skilled  in  th^  holy  scriptures  *to  a  tnitacle*;  very  tfba* 
iStaUle,  and  dfligenrt  in  a  careful  discharge  «of  his  episcopal 

tMi€t,*>  iMys  he,  "  nill  teltis  9i«ieit  wn,  in  a  poem  calM  *«  Paotion  dif- 

«ay  for  protetUots  to  dettroy  tbeai^'  played,"   luppofed  to  be  wriUea  by 

^Colledtion'  of  tetten  let'oUt  by  Order  tbe  late  W/Sfaippen,  ei^.  tnatiy  years 

of'tKe  Uitiitf  ofCoaanost.    Tl«ee  ii  e  •  remarkable  member  «( tbe  ffense  of 

^ruleatfatveupoa  btanoo^^occa-  Commoiiflw 
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office.**  '  Bitbop  Burnet  speaks  of  our  authcor  with  the 
greatest  warmth  of  friendship,  and  in  the  highest  style  of 
panegyric.  In  reality  he  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Lloyd  for  a 
great  part  of  his  own  faroey  having  undertaken  his  '^His^ 
tory  of  the  Reformation^'  by  his  persnasion,  and  being 
furnished  by  hiqn  with  a  large  share  of  .the  materials ;  he 
likewise  revised  every  sheet  of  the  whole  work  during  the 
printing.  The  world  is  likewise  indebted  to  Lloyd  for  that- 
stupendous  work,  PooPs  *'  Synopsis/'  which  was  under-* 
taken  by  his  advice,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  that  prielate 
addressed  to  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  and  communicated  to 
Mr.  Granger  by  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Dodwell,  archdeacon 
of  Berks.  Bishop  Wilkips^  in  his  prefsce  to  **  An  JEssav  to« 
wards  a  real  character  and  a  philosophical  language^'  ac« 
knowledges  himself  obliged  to  ^*  the  continual  assistance  of 
his  mpst  learned  and  worthy  friend  Dr.  William  Uoyd/*  and 
expresses  tlie  highest  opinion  of  his  '^  great  indostrvy  and 
accurate  judgment  in  philological  and  philosophical  mat- 
ters." But  no  written  authority  seems  to  represent  bish<^ 
Lloyd's  temper  and  character  in  a.  more  amiable  light  than 
the  interesting  account  of  his  conduct  towarda  the  dis- 
senters of  his  diocese^  as  given  in  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Philip  Henry,  to  which,  from  its  length,  we  must  refer. 
It  occurs  in  p.  1 1 8  of  the  edition  1712. 

Besides  the  **  Considerations,"  &c.  mentioned  above, 
he  wrote,  1.  "The  late  Apology  in  behalf  of  Papists,  re-, 
printed  and  answered,  in  behalf  of  the  Royalists,"  1667,^ 
4to»  .  2. ''  A  seasonable  Discourse,  shewing  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  Established  Religion  in  opposition  to 
Popery,"  1672,  4to,  which  passed  through  five  editions  ia 
the  following  year.  3.  <^  A  reaspnable  Defence  of  the  Sea- 
sonable Discourse,"  &c.  1673,  4to,  in  answer  to  the  earl 
of  Castlemain's  observations  on  the  preceding  article.  4^ 
**  The  difference  between  the  Church  and  the  Court  of 
Rome  considered,"  1673,  4to.  All  the  preceding  were 
published  without  the  author's  name,  nor  were  they  at  first^ 
acknowledged  by,  though  generally  attributed  to  him* 
They  were  reprinted  in  1689,  4to.  5.  *^  An  Alarm  for. 
Sinners,"  1679,  4to.  This  was  published  by  our  author 
when  dean  of  Bangor,  from  an  original  copy  containing 
the  confession,  prayers,  letters,  and  last  words  of  Robert' 
Foulks,  vicar  of  Stanton- Lucy,  in  Shropshire,  who  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  in  1678,  for  the  murder  of  m  natural, 
child;   and  whom  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Dr.  Bumtt  attended' 
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ckifing  his  impriMnment     6.  Various  occasiopal  Sermons, 
printed  separately.     7.  **  An  historical  account  of  Gharch 
Government/*  1684,  8vo.     8.  <' A  Letter  to  Dr.  William 
Sherlock,  in  vindication  of  that  part  of  Josephus^s  History, 
which  gives  an  account  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest's  sub* 
mitting  to  Alexander  the  Great/'  1691,  4to.     9>  <<  A  Dis- 
course of  God's  ways  of  disposing  Kingdoms,"  1691,  4to. 
10.  ^' The .  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined,'* 
&c.   1692,  4to.     lU^^A  Dissertation   upon    Daniel's   70 
Weeks,"  the  substance  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  chrono** 
logy  of  sir  Isaac  Newton.     12.  An  exposition  of  the  same 
subject,  left  printed  imperfect,  and  not  published.     13. 
*^  A  Letter  upon  the  same  subject,  printed  in  the  *  Life  of 
Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,'  p.  288,  edit  1758,"  8vo.  14.  "  A 
System  of  Chronology,"  left  imperfect,  but  out  of  it  his 
chaplain,  Benjamin  Marshall,  composed  his  <*  Chronologi- 
cal Tables,"  printed  at  Oxford,  1712,  1713.    15.  '<  A  Har- 
mony  of  the  Gospels,"  partly  printed  in  4to,  but  left  im« 
perfect     16.  '*  A  Chronological  account  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras,"  &c.  1699.     17.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had 
a,faand  in  a  book  published  by  his  son  at  Oxford,  1700,  ia 
folio,  entitled  ^*  Series  Chronologica  Olympiadum,"   &c. 
He  wrote  also  some  **  Explications  of  some  of  the  Prophe- 
cies in  the  Revelations,"  and  added  the  chronological  dates 
at  the  head  of  the  several  columns,  with  an  index  to  the 
Bible,  and  many  of  the  references  and  parallel  places,  first 
printed  in  the  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in  folio, 
u^der  the  <  direction  of  archbishop  Tenison,  in  1701.     He 
left  a  .Bible  interlined  with  notes  in  shorthand,  which  was 
in.  the  possession  of  Mr.  Marshall,  his  chaplain,  who  mar- 
ried a  relation,  and  would  have  published  these  notes  had 
be  met  with  encouragement,  as  Whiston  informs  us,  who 
always,  even  in  his  index,  calls  Dr.  Lloyd  ^^  the  great 
bishop,"  and  in    speaking  of  Wasse  says,   <*  one   more, 
learned  than  any  bishop  in  England  since  bishop  Lloyd."  ' 
LOBB  (Theophilus),  a  physician  of  considerable  repu* 
tation,  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Lobb,  a  dissenting  minister, 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Lobb,  esq.  M^  P.  for  St.  Michael 
in  Cornwall.     He  was  born  Aug.  17,  1678,  and  educated 
for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  having  obtained  a  diploma- 

^  Biog.  Brh.— Atb,  Ox.  tsI.  n..»Buniar4  Owu  T!m«t— Whifton*s  Life.— 
Costcs's  Hist,  of  Reading.— Anthony. Wowi'a  Life,  e«iit.  Xtm,  p.  136. 
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ftom  Scotfand,  practiiiMl  in  hcmd^n^  And  left  scf^ord  wMrlrs 
^ort  medical  topics.     He  died  Mby  10,  17 6S^  in  tkve  eighty- 
ftftli  year  of  bis  age.    The  following  tm  the  titles  of  Ms 
pisMicaiions :  *«  Treatise  of  the  Small-pox,"  Lofidei^,  17:J», 
174*8,   8vo,  wbicb  Was  tramiated  into  Fnmeb  in    1749. 
^  Rational  meth&d  of  curing  Fevers,  deduced  it0m  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,**   ibid.  1734,  Svo,  vn  this 
work  he  adopted  tbe  doctrifiea  of  Boerbaare.     **  Medical 
Pk-aeiice  in  curing  Fievers,"  ibid.  1735,  «vo;  **  A  practical 
ttt^atise  on  painful  Distempers,  with  some  efliectoal  me- 
thods of  curing  them,"  ibkl.  1739;  <*  A  Treatise  on  SoU 
▼ents  of  the  Stone,  and  on  curing  the  Stone  and  the  Gout 
hy  Allinents,^*  ibid.   173^,  which  passed  through  several 
^itions,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  French.     The 
ftuthbr  considered  the  matter  of  urinary  cittculi  and  of  gout 
as  of  an  alkf^Iine  nature,  w^6  vegdMe  lacidif  as  the  remedy. 
^  Letters  concerfimg  the  Pk^e  and  other  contagious  Dis« 
tempers,*'  ibid.  1745;  "A  Compendium  of  the  Fraetice 
6f  Physic,**  ibid.  1747.     Besides  these  works^  he  was  the 
author  of  several  papers  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma* 
gaztne ;  of  a  sermon  pi*eached  by  him  at  the  ordiwatioii  of 
the  Rev.  John  Greene ;  and  of  some  pious  tracts*  * 

LOBEIKA  (Vasques),  &  ^aftite  of  Porto,  m  Portugal, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
supposed  author  of  the  celebrated  romance  of  Amadis  de 
GauL  Very  little  is  known  of  his  1^,  and  hk  romam:e  is 
&llen  into  deserved  oblivion.  * 

LOBEL,   or  L*OBEL  (MattbIas  de),  a  botatnist,  w«8 
bom  in  1538,  at  Lisle,  in  Fiarrders,  where  his  fedierprac* 
tised  in  the  law^     He  had  an  early  taste  for  ptams,  ami 
had   good  opportunities  of  advancing  hts  knowledge  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  studied   pbysie  mKter  the  leamerf 
Ibondeletins,  «s  well  as  by  making  some  botanical  excmr<- 
Kions  over  the  south  of  Frauce.    At  Narbonne  he  beeame 
acquainted  with  Pena,   afterwards  his  fel)ow«'labonrer  in 
the  *^  Adversaria,^  the  itrst  edition  ^  whvd)  was  pabKshed, 
at  London,  in  1570,  small  fotto,  and  dedicated  to  qoeefi 
Elizftbeth.    The  few  cuts  dispersed  throagh  tbts  vokime 
are  iqostly  original,  but  inferior  in  style  and  accuracy,  as 
well  as  in  size,  to  those  of  Closius,  "with  whom  he  was  con* 
tenrporaiy.    Before  tbe  publication  of  tbe  **  Ad^-rrsatrra^** 
our  author  bad  extended  his  travels  to  Switzerland^  the 

>Lifej  by  John  Oreency  1767,  12mo.      *  Antpoio,  Bihl.  Hisr,— >MarcbaBil. 
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Tjrcif  flome  parts  of  Germany,  and  Italy;  had  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Antwerp,  afterwards  at  Delft ;  and  had  been 
Appointed  physician  to  the  iUustrious  William  prince  of 
Omnge,  and  to  (he  States  of  Hotlandi  Dr.  Pulteney  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Lobers  removal  to 
England,  but  justly  concludes  it  to  have  been  biefore  1 570^ 
or  most  probably  some  years  earlier.  The  aim  of  the  au* 
thors  of  the  ^^  Adrersaria*^  was  to  investigate  the  botany 
and  materia  medica  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  Dios- 
corides.  It  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  the  dedi- 
cation being,  of  course,  there  suppressed,  and  new  title- 
pac^es  were  printed  to  help  the  sale  of  the  original  in  157i 
and  1572.  some  copies  of  the  Antwerp  impression  appear 
to  have  been  made  up  into  a  new  edition  at  London  in 
1605,  with  an  ample  Pharmacopeia,  and  an  appendi^r. 
This  volume  is  dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Zoucfa,  whom 
Lobel  had  attended  on  his  embassy  to  Denmark  in  1592^ 
and  he  calls  himself,  in  the  title,  botanist  to  king  James  L 
Dr.  Pulteney  observes,  after  Haller,  that  this  work  exhibits 
some  traces  of  a  natural  distribution  of  plants,  but  without 
any  remarks,  and  with  little  precision.  His  work  is  much 
more  valuable  for  the  accounts  of  new  plants  discovered 
by  himself  in  England  or  dsewhere,  although  Ray  accuses 
httn  of  having  made  several  mistakes,  from  having  trusted 
too  much  to  his  memory. 

The  ^^  Scirpium  Histbria^  of  this  author,  a  voFume  in 
smalliblto  similar  to  his  ^<  Adversaria/^  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1576,  is  much  less  copious  in  matter, 
the  pages  being  mostly  occupied  with  wooden  cuts,  which 
are  those  of  Clnsfus,  borrowed  for  the  present  occasion  by 
the  printer,  Plantin.  An  impression  of  these  cuts,  of  aii 
oblong  shape,  was  struck  off,  with  names  only,  in  1581, 
and  another  in  1591.  Linnaeus  possessed  both.  Thispub* 
lication  is  in  very  general  use,  and  well  known  by  the  title 
of  LobePs  "  Icones.'*  It  is,  when  complete,  accompanied 
by  an  index  in  seven  languages.  Lobel  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  large  work  in  contemplation,  which  he  intended  to 
call  "  Stirpium  Illustrationes.'*  A  fragment  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  without  plates,  by  Dr.  W.  How,  in  1635, 
making  170  pages,  besides  a  caustic  preface  of  the  author, 
aimed  chiefly  at  Gerarde,  as  the  notes  by  Dr.  How  are 
against  Parkinson  ;  but  Dr.  Pulteney  blames  Lobel  for  this 
gross  abuse  of  Gerarde  after  his  death,  though  he  had  for- 
merly on  every  occasion  extolled  him.     In  other  respects 
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the  boUtnical  contents  of  this  firagolent  are  very  honourable 
to  Lobel.  He  laboured  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  faTOurite  study,  and  procured  from  his  correspond- 
ents kbroad  many  new  plants  for  the  gardens  of  his 
friends.  He  had  the  superintendance  of  a  garden  at  Hack- 
ney, cultivated  at  the  expenoe  of  lord  Zouch ;  and  appears 
to  have  resided,  in  the  decline  of  life,  ^t  Highgate,  where 
he  had  a  daughter,  married  to  a  Mr.  James  Coel.  His 
wife  is  recorded  as  having  assisted  him  in  his  botanical  re- 
searches.    He  died  in  1616,  aged  seventy-eight. ' 

LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis),  a  Benedictine  of  the  con- 
gregation de  St.  Maur^  was  born  1666,  at  Rennes«     He 
entered  his  order  in  1683,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
study  of  history,  and  died  at  an  abbey  near  St.  Malo,  June 
3, 1727,  aged  sixty-one.  His  principal  work  is  a  <*  History 
of  Bretany,**  in  2  vols.  fol.  but  the  second  only,  which  con- 
tains the  titles,  is  valued.     The  abb^  Vertot,  and  the  abb£ 
Claudius  Moulinet,  sieur  des  Thuilleries,  have  violently 
attacked  that  part  of  this  history,  in  which  his  partiality  to 
.  his  own  country  has  led  him  to  disregard  the  rights  of  Nor^- 
mandy.     Lobineau  also  translated  a  '^  History  of  the  two 
Conquests  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,'^  &c  from  the  Spanish 
of  Miguel  de  Luna,   a  work  of  no  authority.     He  was 
more  usefully  employed  in  completing  and  publishing  the 
"  History  of  the  City  of  Paris,*'  5  vols.  fol.  which  FeliMen 
had  begun  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  before  his 
death.    The  last  three  volumes  contain  many  curious  and 
interesting  pieces;  and  an  excellent  dissertation  is  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume,  on  the  origin  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville^ 
and  the  corps  municipal,  by  M.  le  Roi,  senior  master  and 
warden  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  controller  of  the  rents  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.     A  satirical  work,  entitled  '*  Les  Avantures 
de  Pomponius,  chevalier  Romain,^*  12mo,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Dom.  Lobineau,  but  without  sufficient  authority.* 
LOBKOWITZ.     See  CARAMUEL. 
LOBO  (Jerome),  a  Jesuit  missionary,  born  at  Lisbon  in 
1593,  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
in  1622  he  went  out  as  one  of  their  missionaries  to  the  East 
Indies.  He  was  at  Goa  when  the  reigning  emperor  of  Abys- 
sinia became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  many  of 
bis  subjects  followed  his  example.  The  missionaries  already 

1  Pnltmey't  Sketched.— Rees'i  CyclopaK)i«. 
*  Moreri.— Diet.  Hist.— Saxii  Onofflast. 
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in  the  country  being  desirous  of  coadjutors  to  extend  their 
religion,  Lobo  was  deputed  to  go  to  Abyssinia,  where  he 
resided  some  years,  subject  to  much  danger  and  many 
hardships  apd  sufferings ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  ship- 
wrecked,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction..  He  after- 
wards promoted  the  interest  of  the  Abyssinian  mission  at 
Madrid  and  Rome  ;  and,  notwithstanding  bis  former  dan* 

fers  and  hardships,  took  a  second  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
[e  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1658,  and  was  made  rector  of 
the  college  of  Coimbra,  where  he  died  in  167d,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four.  He  was  author  of  *'  An  Historical  Account 
of  Abyssinia,' '  containing  much  curious  and  valuable  in- 
formation, which  was  translated  from  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage into  the  French  by  the  abb6  le  Grand,  with  addi- 
tions. An  abridgment  of  this,  in  1735,  constituted  the 
first  publication  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  ^ 

LOCK  (Matthew),  an  eminent  English  musical  com- 
poser in  the  time  of  Charles  IL  was  a  native  of  Exeter, 
and  became  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  H^ 
had  afterwards  instructions  in  music  from  Edward  Gibbons; 
and  bad  so  much  distinguished  himself  as  a  professor  of 
abilities,  that  we  are  told  he  was  appointed  to  compose 
the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  the  king  at  the  resto- 
ration. 

He  seems  first  to  have  appeared  as  an  author  in  1657^ 
during  the  interregnum,  by  the  publication  of  his  <*  little 
consort  of  three  parts  for  viols  or  violins,  consisting  of  pa- 
vans,  ayres,  corants,  sarabands,  in  two  several  varieties,  the 
first  twenty  of  which  are  for  two  treblesand  a  base.'*  Some 
of  his  compositions  appear  in  the  second  part  of  John  Play* 
ford*s continuation  of  Hilton^s  '<  Catch  that  catch  can,*'  in 
1667;  and  among  them  the  most  pleasing  of  Lock's  com- 
positions, *^  Never  trouble  thyself  about  times  or  their 
turnings,'*  a  glee  for  three  voices.  He  was  the  first  who 
attempted  dramatic  music  for  the  Enelish  stage,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  masqves  that  were  performed  at  court,  and  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L  and  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  When  musical  dramas  were  first 
attetnpted,  which  Dryden  calls  heroic  plays  and  dramatic 
operas.  Lock  was  employed  to  set  most  of  them,  partica* 
larly  the  semi-operas,  as  they  were  cadled,  the  Tempest, 
Macbeth,    and  Psyche,    translated  from  the  French  of 

'  Moreri.— Dr.  Johnson'*  Life  by  Sir  John  Havkinsf,  and  Boswrll. 
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Moliere,  by  ShftdwelL  The  Tempest  andPtycbe  were  print- 
ed  in  1675,  and  dedicated  to  James  duke  of  Monmouth. 
There  is  a  pre&ce  of  some  length  by  Lock,  which^  like 
bis  music,  is  rough  and  nervous,  exactly  corresponding 
irith  the  idea  which  is  generated  of  bis  private  character^ 
by  the  perusal  of  bis  controversy  with  Salmon,  and  the 
sigbt  of  his  picture  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.  It  is 
wiitten  with  that  natural  petulance  which  probably  gave 
birth  to  most  of  the  quarrels  in  which  he  was  involved.  It 
includes,  however^  a  short  history  of  these  early  attempts 
at  dramatic  music  on  our  stage,  in  which,  as  in  the  most 
successful  representations  of  this  kind  iu  later  times^  the 
chief  part  of  ih^  dialogue  was  spoken,  and  recitative^  or 
musical  declamation,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  criterion 
and  characteristic  of  Italian  operas,  but  seldom  used,  unless 
merely  to  introduce  some  particular  airs  and  choruses.  Upon 
examining  this  music^  it  appears  to  have  been  very  much 
composed  on  Lulli^s  modeL  The  melody  is  neither  reci- 
tative nor  air,  but  partaking  of  both,  with  a  change  of 
measure  as  frequent  m  in  any  old  French  opera  whidi  we 
ever  saw. 

Lock  had  senius  and  abilities  in  harmony  sufficient  to 
have  surpassed  his  model,  or  to  have  cast  his  movements 
in  a  mould  of  his  own  making ;  but  such  was  the  passion 
of  Charles  II.  and  consequenUy  of  his  court,  at  this  time^ 
for  every  thing  French,  that  in  all  probability  Lock  was 
instructed  to  imitate  Cambert  and  LuUi.  His  music  for 
the  witches  in  Macbeth,  which,  when  produced  in  1674, 
was  as  smooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the  time,  has  now  oh* 
tained  by  age,  that  wild  and  savage  cast  which  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  characters  that  are  supposed  to  perform  it. 

In  the  third  introductory  music  to  the  Tempest,  which 
is  called  a  curtain  tune,  probably  from  the  curtain  being 
first  drawn  up  during  the  perfonnan^  of  this  species  of 
overture,  he  faa%  for  the  first  time  that  is  come  to  our 
knowledge,  introduced  the  use  of  cr€SC€ndo  (louder  by  de* 
grees),  with  diminuendo  and  UniandOj  under  the  words  soft 
and  dtw  bjf  degrees.  No  other  instruments  are  mentioned 
in  the  score  of  his  opei*a  of  Psyche,  than  violins  for  the 
ritornels ;  and  yet,  so  slow  was  the  pni^ress  of  that  in- 
strument during  the  last  century,  that  in  a  general  cata* 
logve  of  music  in  1701,  scarce  any  compositions  sppear  le 
have  been  printed  for  its  use. 
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This  mudeii^  was  of  so  irascible  a  disposition,  that  ha 
seems  never  to  have  been  without  a  quarrel  or  two  on  bis 
hands.  For  his  furious  attack  on  Salmon,  for  proposing  to 
reduce  all  the  clefii  in  music  to  one,  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  early  in  Charles  IL*i 
reign.  Being  composer  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  he  pro* 
duced  for  the  chapel  n>yal  a  moming-senrice^  in  which  hi 
set  the  prayer  after  each  of  the  ten  commandments  to  dif- 
ferent music  from  that  to  which  the  singers  had  been  long 
accustomed,  which  was  deemed  an  unpardonable  innova* 
tion,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1666,  at  the  perform 
mance  of  it  before  the  king,  there  was  a  disturbance  and 
an  obstruction  for  some  time  to  the  performance.  To  con* 
Tince  the  public  that  it  was  not  from  the  meanness  or  in* 
accuracy  of  the  composition  that  this  impediment  to  its 
performance  happened,  Lock  thought  it  necessary  to  print 
the  whole  service ;  and  it  came  abroad  in  score  on  a  single 
sheet,  with  a  long  and  laboured  vindication,  by  way  of 
prefisce,  under  the  following  title,  **  Modern  church  mu* 
sick  pre-accused,  censured,  and  obstructed  in  its  perform* 
ance  before  his  majesty.''  Lock  was  long  suspected  of 
being  a  Roman  catholic,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  new 
service,  by  leaning  a  little  more  towards  the  mass  than 
the  service  of  the  protestant  cathedral,  may  have  given  of- 
fence to  some  zealous  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

The  public  were  indebted  to  Lock  for  the  first  rules 
that  were  ever  published  in  England,  for  a  Bmsso  continuo^ 
or  thormigh  hose;  these  rules  he  gave  the  world,  in  a  book 
entitled  <<  Melotbesia,"  London,  1673,  oblong  4to.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Roger  L'Estrange,  esq.  afterwards  sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  himself  a  good  musician,  and  an  encouragerof 
its  professors.  It  contains,  besides  the  thorough«bass 
rules,  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  by 
Lock  himself,  and  others.  He  was  author  likewise  of  se* 
veral  songs  printed  in  "  The  Treasury  of  Music,"  "  The 
Theatre  of  Music,"  and  other  collections  of  songs.  In 
the  latter  of  these  is  a  dialogue,  ''  When  death  shall  part 
us  from  these  kids,"  which,  with  Dr.  Blow's  ^  Go,  per* 
jured  man,"  was  ranked  among  the  best  vocal  compo- 
sitions of  the  time. 

It  is  presumed  that  when  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  he  was  professionally  a  member  of 
the  church  of  England;  but ^ it  is  certain  that  he  went 
over  to  th^  Romisn  communion  afterwards,  and  became 
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organist  to  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal,  the  consort  of 
Charles  II.  and  died  a  papist  in  1677.'    ^ 

LOCKE  (John),  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  this 
country  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  John  Locke,  of 
Pensfbrd,  a  market-town  in  Somersetshire,  &ve  miles  from 
Bristol,  by  Anne  bis  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Keen,  or 
Ken,  of  Wrington,  tanner.  His  father,  who  was.  first  a 
clerk  only  to  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  Franciit 
Baber,  of  Chew  Magna,  was  advanced,  by  col.  Alexander 
Pophamj  whose  seat  was  near  Pensford,  to  be  a  captain 
in  the  parliament'^  service.  After  the  restoration,  he 
practised  as  an  attorney,  and  was  clerk  of  the  sewers  in 
Somersetshire*.  Although  our  philosopher's  age  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  Wrington,  which  is  the 
parish  church  of  Pensford,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  be 
was  bom  there  Aug.  29,  1632.  By  the  interest  of  col. 
Popham,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Westminster,  whence 
in  1652  he  was  elected  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  Here 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655,  and  that  of  M.  A.  in 
1658;  but  although  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  usual  course  of  studies  at  that  tim^,  he  often  said  that 
what  he  learned  was  of  little  use  to  enlighten  and  enlarge 
his  mind.  The  first  books  which  gave  him  a  relish  for  the 
study  of  philosophy,  .were  tlie  writings  of  Des  Cartes, 
whom  he  always  found  perspicuous,  although  he  did  not 
always  approve  of  bis  sentiments. 

After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  applied  for  some 
time  to  the  study  of  physic,  not  so  much,  we  are  told, 
with  a  view  to  public  practice,  as  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  constitution,  which  was  but  weak.  But  he  must  have 
made  his  skill  more  generally  known  than  this  amounts  to, 
for  we  find  that  among  the  learned  in  his  faculty  who  had 
a  good  opinion  of  his  medical  knowledge,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Sydenham,  in  his  work  on  acute  diseases,  gives  him 
the  following  high  encomium :  ^*  You  know,**  ^ys  he, 
**  how  much  my  method  has  been  approved  of  by  a  person 
who  has  examined  it  to  the  bottom,  «nd  who  is  our  com* 
mon  friend ;  I  mean  Mr.  John  Locke,  who,  if  we  consider 

*  Bot  an  iotcUigent  writer,  who  ap-  miDority,  and  the  oUier  our  celebrated 

I>ean  to  bava  had  access  to  the  b^t  mctapbysician.    See  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 

amborities,    asseru  that  Mr.  Locke*«  LXII.    See  alto  a  letter  oo  the  same 

father  was  killed  at  Brutol  in  1645,  tabject,  ia  vol.  LXIX.  p.  131. 
leaviag  two  sons,  one  who  died  in  bis 

^     ^  Bumey  and  Hawkins's  Hist  of  Music,  and  Burney  in  the  CydepsBdia. 
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Ills  genius,  and  penetrating  and  exact  ju^gmeot,  or  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  has  scarce  any  superior,  and  few 
equals  now  living."  Hence  be  was  often  saluted  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  title,  though  he  never  took  the 
degree,  of  doctor,  which  we  think  would  have  been  the 
case  bad  he  intended  medicine  as  a  profession,  or  had  not 
been  diverted  from  it  by  other  studies  and  avocations  f. 

In  1664,  sir  William  Swan  being  appointed  envoy  from 
the  English  court  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburgb,  and 
some  other  German  princes,  Mr.  Locke  attended  him  as 
his  secretary,  but  returned  to  England  within  the  year, 
and  applied  himself  again  with  great  vigour  to  his  studies, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  natural  philosophy.     While  at 
Oxford,  in  1666,  he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  diat  in  the  character 
of  a  medical  practitioner.     Lord  Ashley  by  a  fall  had  htiirt 
his  breast  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  an  abscess 
formed  in  it,  and  being  advised  to  drink  the  mineral  waters 
at  Astrop,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  to 
procure  a  quantity  of  those  waters,  which  might  be  ready 
on  his  arrival.     Dr.  Thomas,  being  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  Oxford  at  that  time,  desired  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to 
execute  this  commission.     By  some  accident  or  neglect, 
the  waters  were  not  ready  the  day  after  lord  Ashley's 
arrival,    and  Mr.   Locke  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  on 
his  lordship  to  make  an  apology,  which  he  received  with 
his  usual  civility,  and  was  so  pleased  with  Locke*s  con* 
versation  as  to  detain  him  to'supper,  and  engaged  him  to 
dine  with  him  next  day,  that  he  might  have  the  more  of 
his  company.     And  when  his  lordship  left  Oxford  to  go  to 
Sunning-hill,  where  he   drank    the  waters,  he  made  Mr. 
Locke  promise  to  come  thither,  as  he  did  in  the  sum- 
mer of   1667.     Lord   Ashley    afterwards   returned,    and 
obliged  him  to  promise  that  he  would  come  and  lodge  at 
his   house.      Mr.  Locke   accordingly  went    thither,    and 
though  not  a  regular  practitioner,  his  lordship  conBded 
entirely  in  his  advice,  with  regard  to  the  operation,  which 
was  to  be  performed  by  opening  the  abscess  in  his  breast, 
and  which  saved  his  life,  though  it  never  closed. 

After  this  cure,  his  lordship,  by  frequent  conversations, 
discovered  qualities  in  Locke,  which  made  him  regard  his 

*  lo  1674  he  took  the  dcgreo  of  ba«     in  order  to   prcierre  bis>  station   in 
chclof  of  medicine,  probably,  m  bintyd     Chn»i*cburch. 
at  to  biibop  FelPs  letter  hereafter  gmn. 
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medical  skill  as  the  least  of  his  merits ;  and  foresemog  ibe 
bent  of  his  taleots,  advbed  him  to  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  political  and  religious  topics,  on  which  bis  lord* 
ship  seems  often  to  have  consulted  hioL  By  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  this  nobleman,  he  was  introduced  to  some  per^ 
sons  of  eminence,  such  as  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham^ 
lord  Halifax,  and  other  noblemen  of  wit  and  partS)  wh^ 
were  all  charmed  with  his  conversation,  and  more  so,  it 
appears,  than  he  was  sometimes  with  theirs.  One  dayv 
three  or  four  of  these  lords  having  met  at  lord  Ashley's 
when  Mr.  Locke  was  there,  after  some  compliments,  cards 
were  brought  in,  before  scarce  any  conversation  had  passed 
between  tnem.  Mr.  Locke  looked  upon  them  for  some 
time  while  they  were  at  play,  and  taking  his  pocket  book 
began  to  write  with  great  attention.  One  of  the  lords 
asked  him  what  he  was  writing  :  *^  My  lord,'*  said  he,  **  I 
am  endeavouring  to  profit  as  &r  as  I  am  able,  in  yobr  com-^ 
pany ;  for  having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honour  of 
being  in  an  assembly  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  this  age, 
and  at  last  having  obtained  the  good  fortune^  I  thought  I 
could  not  do  better  than  write  down  your  conyersation ; 
and  indeed  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of  what  has ' 
been  said  for  this  hour  or  two.'*  This  rebuke  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  good  part ;  the  company  quitted  their 
play,  and  passed  the  rest  of  their  time  in  a  manner  more 
suitable  to  the  rational  character. 

In  1668,  he  attended  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northum- 
berland into  France ;  but  the  earPs  death  did  not  allow 
liim  to  remain  long  in  that  country.  On  his  return,  Mr. 
Locke  lived,  as  before,  at  lord  Ashley's,  who  was  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  made  frequent  visits  to 
Oxford,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  as  well  as  for 
change  of  air,  which  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  his  health. 
While  he  was  at  lord  Ashley's,  he  had  the  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  that  nobleman's  eldest  son,  who  was  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  This  province  he  executed  with 
great  care,  and  to  toe  full  satisfaction  of  his  noble  patron. 
,The  young  lord  being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  his  father 
wished  to  see  him  married,  lest  the  iamily  should  be  ex- 
tinct by  his  death ;  and  as  he  thought  him  too  young  to 
make  a  proper  choice  for  himself,  he  not  only  consulted 
Mr.  Locke  on  the  subject,  but  even  requested  he  would 
make  a  suiuble  choice  for  the  youth.  This  was  an  aflhir 
of  some  delicacy,  and  no  small  risk;  for,  although  lord 
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Jbhley  did  not  vefsrd  fMtiine,  yet  he  ooMlilioaed  fbr  a 
lady  of  A  good  family^  «o  Agreeable  lemper,  And  a  ^e 
person ;  of  good  ediicaUoti»  and  of  good  underatandingy 
and  whose  cQadact  would  be  diffisrent  Irom  that  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  court-ladies.  In  all  these  respects  Mr.  Locke 
bad  ,tbe  happiness  to  sucoeed,  and  the  marriage  was  fhiit- 
f«L  '  The  eldest  son,  afterwards  (be  author  of  the  «<  Gha- 
racteriscics,**  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Locke  in 
his  education*,  and  his  pupil,  when  lord  ShafteAmy, 
always  tpoke  of  Mr.  Locke  with  the  highest  esteem/  and 
manifested  on  ali  occasions  a  grateful  sense  of  his  obliga* 
tioos  tQ  him,  but  there  are  some  passages  in  his  works,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Looke'a  t^ilosophy  with  greait  se- 
verity. It  will  not,  however,  be  thought  a  very  serioua 
objection  to  Mr.  Locke^  that  his  philosophy  did  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  lonl  Shaftesbury. 

In  1670,  and  the  year  following^  our  author  began  to 
form  the  plan  of  his  celebrated  "  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing,** at  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, and  aome  other  firiends,  who  met  frequently  in  his 
chamber  to  converse  together  on  phtbsophical  subjects ; 
but  his  employments  and  avocations  prevented  him  from 
finishing  it  then.  In  166S  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  loyal  society,  and  appears  to  have  been  now  looked 
up  to  as  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  an  authority  in 
those  pursuits  to  which  he  more  particularly  addicted  him- 
self. In  1673,  his  patron  Lord  Ashley,  being  created  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  Of  England,  ap^ 
pointed  Mr.  Locke  secretary  of  the  presentations  to  bene- 
fices; which  place  he  held  until  1673,  when  his  lordship 
resigned  the  great  seal.  As  he  had  been  the  confidant  of 
this  statesman  in  his  most  secret  afiurs,  be  now  assisted 
his  lordship  in  publishing  aome  treatises,  which  were  de- 
signed to  excite  the  people  to  watdi  the  Roman  catholics, 
and  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court 

In  1675,  Mr.  Locke  travelled  into  France  on  account  of 
his  health,  aad  at  Moutpelier  became  first  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  <<  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  From 
Montpelier  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
various  men  of  letters.  In  1679  he  was  recalled  to  Lon-* 
don,   on  the  earl  of  8haftesbury*s  having  regained  his 
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favour  at  court  and  been  made  president  of  the  councili  bbt 
tbis  was  of  short  duiration*  The  earl  lost  his  place  in  a  few 
months,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  the 
court,  which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power;  and  having  incurred  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  duke  of  York,  on  account  of  his  supporting  the  'ex- 
clusion-bill,  he  was,  in  1681,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  although  acquitted  upon  trial,  thought  it  most  safe  to 
retire  to  Holland,  inhere  he  died  in  1683u  Mr.  Locke,  also 
thinking  himself  not  quite  secure  in  England,  followed  his 
lordship  to  Holland,  and  was  introduced  to  mi^ny  of  the 
learned  men  of  Amsterdam,  particularly  Limborch,  aiui 
Le  Clerc,  whose  intimacy  and  friendship  he  preserved 
throughout  life. 

During  bis  residence  in  Holland,  he  was  accused  at 
court  of  having  written  certain  tracts  against  the  govern-^- 
ment  of  his  country,  which  were  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  the  production  of  another  person ;  and.  upon  that  sus- 
picion he  was  depriyed  of  his  studentship  of  Christ-church. 
This  part  of  Mr.  Locke's  history  requires  some  detail. 
The  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  (Nicoll) 
says  that  '*  being  observed  to  join  in  company  with  several 
English  malcontents  at  the  Hague,  this  conduct  was  com- 
municated by  our  resident  there  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  secretary  of  state;  who  acquainting  the  king  there- 
with, his  majesty  ordered  the  proper  methods  to  be  taken 
for  expelling  him  from  the  college,  and  application  to  be 
made  for  that  purpose  to  bishop  Fell,  the  dean ;  in  obe- 
dience to  this  command,  th^  necessary  information  was  given 
by  his  lordship,  who  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  our  author,  to 
appear  and  answer  for  himself  on  the  first  of  January  ensuing, 
but  immediately  receiving  an  express  command  to  turn  him 
out,  was  obUged  to  comply  therewith,  and,  accordingly, 
Mr.  Locke  was  removed  from  his  student*s  place  oii  the 
15th  of  Nov.  1684.''  This  account,  however,  is  not  cor- 
rect All  that  lord  Sunderland  did,  was  to  impart  his  ma- 
jesty's displeasure  to  the  dean,  and  to  request  his  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  removing  Mr.  Locke.  The 
dean's  answer,  dated  Nov.  8,  contains  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  his  own  advice  and  proceed- 
ings against  him.  *^  I  have,"  says  the  dean,  **  for  divers 
years  had  an  eye  upon  him ;  but  so  close  has  his  guard 
been  on  himself,  that  after  several  strict  inquiries,  I  may 
confidently  affirm  there  is  not  any  man  in  the  college. 
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however  familiar  with  him,  who  had  heard  him  speak  a 
word  either  against  or  so  mach  as  coDcemtng  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  although  very  frequently,  both  in  public  and 
private,  discourses  have  been  purposely  introduced  to  the 
disparagement  of  bis  master,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  his 
party  and  designs,  he  never  could  be  provoked  to  take 
any  notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  concern. 
So  that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  so  much 

« 

master  of  taciturnity  and  passion.  He  has  here  a  physi- 
cian's pl^e  (be  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.M.  in  1674) 
which  frees  him  from  the'czercise  of  the  college,  and  the 
obligations  which  others  have  to  residence  in  it;  and  he  is 
now  abroad  for  want  of  health." 

Thus  far  we  might  suppose  the  dean  had  advanced 
enough  in  behalf  of  the  innocence  of  Mr,  Locke.  What 
follows,  however,  will  be  read  with  regret,  that  so  good  a 
man  as  bbhop  Fell  should  have  given  such  advice. — *^  Not- 
withstanding this,  I  have  summoned  him  to  return  home,* 
which  is  done  with  this  prospect,  that  if  he  comes  not 
back,  he  will  be  liable  to  expulsion  for  contumacy ;  and 
if  he  does,  he  will  be  answerable  to  the  law  for  that  which 
he  shall  be  found  to  have  done  amiss.  It  being  probable 
that,  though  he  may  have  been  thus  cautious  here,  where 
he  knew  himself  suspected,  he  has  laid  himself  more  open 
at  London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  speaking  was  used, 
and  where  the  execrable  designs  against  his  majesty  and 
'government  were  managed  and  pursued.  If  he  don't  re- 
turn by  the  first  of  January,  which  is  the  time  limited  to 
him,  I  shall  be  enabled  of  course  to  proceed  against  him 
to  expulsion.  But  if  this  method  seems  not  effectual  or 
speedy  Enough,  and  his  majesty,  our  founder  and  visitor, 
shall  please  to  command  his  immediate  remove,  upon  the 
receipt  thereof,  directed  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  it  shall 
accordingly  be  executed.''  In  consequence  of  this,  a  war- 
rant came  down  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  dated  Nov.  12, 
in  these  words  :  **  Whereas  we  have  received  information 
of  the  factious  and  disloyal  behaviour  of  Locke,  one  of  the 
students  of  that  our  college;  we  have  thought  ftt  hereby  to 
signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  forthwith 
remove  him  from  his  student's  place,  and  deprive  him  of 
all  rights  and  advantages  thereunto  belonging,  for  which 
this  shall  be  your  warrant,"  &c«  And  thus,  on  the  16th 
following,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time  was  ex- 
pelled the  college  at  the  command  of  Charles  11.  without. 


.^^ 
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as  ikr  as  u  knowDy  any  fonn  of  trial  or  iaquiiy.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  IL  William  Penn^  the  celebrated  quaker, 
iriio  had  known  Mr.  Locke  at  the  uniTersity,  used  his  in* 
terest  widi  king  James  to  procure  a  pardon  for  himy  and 
would  hai^e  obtained  it,  if  Mr.  Locke  had  not  said,  that  he 
had  no  occasion  for  a  pardon,  since  he  bad  not  been  guilty^ 
of  any  crime. 

In  1685,  when  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  making  pre- 
parations in  Holland  for  bis  unfortunate  enterprize,  the 
English  envoy  at  the  Hague  had  orders  to  denaand  Mr. 
Locke  and  eighty-three  other  persons  to  be  delivered  up 
by  the  States- General.  M.  Le  Clerc  observes,  that  Mr. 
Locke  had  no  correspondence  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
having  no  great  opinion  of  his  undertaking.  Besides,  his 
natural  temper  was  timorous,  not  resolute,  and  he  was  far 
from  being  fond  of  commotions.  It  was  proper,  however, 
now  to  conceal  himself,  which  bis  friends  at  Amsterdam 
enabled  him  to  do,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Veen.  In  the 
mean  time  Limborch  took  care  that  his  letters  should  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  was  entrusted  with  his  will,  to  be. 
aent  to  certain  relations  whom  he  named,  in  case  of  bis 
death.  So  highly  was  he  respected,  that  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates declared  that  although  they  could  not  protect  him, 
if  the  king  of  England  should  demand  him,  yet  he  should 
not  be  betrayed,  and  his  landlord  should  have  timely  no- 
tice. In  1686  he  began  to  appear  again  in  public,  when 
it  was  sufficiently  known  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  invasion. 

During  this  concealment  Mr.  Locke  wrote  his  <<  Letter 
on  Toleration,**  in  Latin,  which  was  printed  at  Gouda, 
1689,  under  the  title  <'  Epistola  de  Tolerantia,  ad  claris- 
simum  virum  T.  a.  r.  p.  t.  o.  l.  a.  (i.  e.  Tbeoiogise  apud  re- 
monstrantes  professorem,  tyrannidis  osorem,  Limburgiom 
Amstelodamensem)  scripta  a.  P.  a.  p.  o.  i.  l.  a.  (i.  e.  Pacis 
amico,  persecutionis  osore,  Joanne  Lockio  Anglo).  This 
letter  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Popple  (who 
was  nephew  to  Andrew  Marvell,  and  author  of  the  **  Ra- 
tional Catechism,")  and  printed  twice  in  London,  1689, 
4to,  and  1690,  12mo.  It  involved  Mr.  Locke  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  rev.  Jonas  Proast,  M.  A.  of  Queen's  •college, 
Oxford ;  and  ftome  pamphlets  passed  between  them,  to  the 
last  of  which,  published  by  Mr.  Proast,  a  short  time  before 
Mr.  Locke's  death,  the  latter  left  a  reply  unfinished,  which 
was  published  in  his  posthumous  works.    While  at  Am- 
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sterdamy  Mr.  Locke  formed  a  weekly  aaBCaably,  consisting 
of  Limborchy  Le  Clerc,  and  otters^  for  conyersation  upoa 
important  subjects,  and  bad  drawn  up  in  Latin  rules  to  be 
observed  by  tbem ;  but  those  conferences  were  much  in- 
terrupted by  the  frequent  changes  be  was  obliged  to  make 
of  bis  places  of  residence. 

After  being  employed  for  some  years  on  his  great  woric, 
the  **£ssi^  concerning  Human  Understanding/*  he  finished 
it  in  Holland  about  the  end  of  1687.  He  made  an  abridg* 
ment  of  it  him delf,  which  his  friend  Le  Clerc  translated 
into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  **  Bibliotbeque  Univer- 
selle**  for  January,  1688.  This  abridgment  created  a  vefy 
general  wish  for  the  publication  of  the  whole.  About  the 
same  time,  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  he  made  several  extracts 
of  books,  as  that  of  Boyle  on  **  Specific  Medicines,**  which 
is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the ''  Bibl.  Univer* 
selle,*'  and  some  others  in  the  following  volumes. 

The  revolution  of  1688  at  lengrth  restored  Mr.  Locke  to 
England,  to  which  he  returned  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
the  princess  of  Orange.  He  now  endeavoured  to  obtain 
bis  studentship  of  Christ-church,  not  that  he  had  any  de- 
sign to  return  to  college,  but  only  that  this  would  amount 
to  a  public  testimony  of  his  having  been  unjustly  deprived- 
of  it.  But  when  he  found  that  the  society  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  dispossess  the  person  who  had  been  elected 
in  his  room,  and  that  they  would  only  admit  him  a  super*, 
numerary  student,  he  desisted  from  his  claim. 

He  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  speculations, 
and,  accordingly,  in  1689,  published  his  celebrated  **  Es* 
say  on  Human  Understanding,**  and  the  same  year  his 
'^  Two  Treatises  on  Government,**  in  which  he  fully  vin- 
dicated the  principles  upon  which  the  revolution  was 
founded.  His  writings  had  now  procured  him  such 'high 
reputation,  and  he  had  merited  so  much  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, that  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
obtained  a  very  considerable  place ;  blit  he  contented  him« 
self  with  that  of  commissioner  of  appeaU,  worth  about  200/. 
per  annum.  He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a. public  cba« 
racter,  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he  would  be 
envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
bnrgfa,  or  any  other,  where  he  thought  the  air  most  suita- 
ble to  him,  but  he  declined  it  on  accoant  of  his  bad  health. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Locke*s  attention  was  directed  to 
the  state  of  th$  coin,  which  had  been  so  much  clipped. 
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as  to  want  above  a  third  of  its  real  value  ;  and  althoush  hii 
lentiiDeDts  on  the  subject  were  at  first  disregardeOi  the 
parliament  at  length  was  obliged  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  to  assist  the  members  in  forming  a  right 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  introduce  a  proper  remedy. 
Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  published  ^<  Some  considerations  of 
the  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  interest,  and  rais- 
ing the  value  of  money,**  and  shortly  followed  it  by  two 
more  on  the  same  subject,  in  answer  to  objections.  These 
writings  extended  his  acquaintance  among'  men  of  rank  in 
the  political  world,  with  some  of  whom  he  used  to  associate 
on  the  most  familiar  terms.  He  bad  weekly  interviews 
with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal;  and  when  the  air  of  London  began  to  affect  his 
lungs,  he  went  for  some  days  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's 
seat  at  Parsons*  Green,  near  Fulbam,  where  he  always  met 
with  the  most  friendly  reception :  but  was  obliged  after- 
wards entirely  to  leave  London,  at  least  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter  season. 

Having  paid  frequent  visits  to  sir  Francis  Masham,  at 
Oates,  in  Essex,  he  found  the  air  so  good  for  his  constitu- 
tion, and  tihe  society  so  delightful,  that  he  was  easily  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  one  of  the  family,  and  to  settle 
diere  during  his  life.    The  air  used  to  restore  him  in  a 
few  hours  after  his  return  at  auy  time  from  the  town, 
although  quite  spent  and  unable  to  support  himself.     Be- 
sides this  advantage  here^  he  found  in  lady  Masham,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Cudwortb,  a  friend  and  companion  exactly 
to  his  hearths  wish ;  a  lady  of  contemplative  and  studious 
complexion,  and  particularly  inured,  from  her  infancy,  to 
speculations  in  theology,  metaphysics,  and  morality.     She 
was  also  so  much  devoted  to  Mr.  Locke,  that,  to  engage 
his  residence  there,  she  provided  an  apartment  for  him,  of 
which  he  was  wholly  master ;  and  took  care  that  he  should 
live  in  the  family  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  whole  house 
bad  been  his  own.     He  had  too  the  additional  satisfaction 
of  seeing  this  lady  breed  up  her  only  son  exactly  upon  the 
plan  which  be  bad  laid  down  for  the  best  method  of  edu- 
cation ;  and,  what  pleased  him  still  more,  the  success  of 
it  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  bis  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  that  method,  which  he  published  in  1693, 
under  the  title  of  "  Tboughu  concerning  the  Education  a{ 
Children,"  and  afterwards  improved  considerably. 

In  1695  he  published  his  treatise  of  ^^Tbe  reasonable- 
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n«8s  of  CbristiaDUy,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures/'  writ-- 
ten,,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  promote  the  scheme  which  king 
William  III.  had  much  at  lieart,  of  a  comprehension  with 
the  dissenters.  In  this  his  argument  is  to  prove,  "  that 
the  Christian  religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  free 
from  all  corrupt  mixtures^  is  the  most  reasonable  institu^ 
tion  in  the  world  ;*'  and  we  allow  that  it  would  icertaioly 
appear  so  if  men  were  agreed  as  to  what  are  '^  corrupt 
mixtures,"  which,  it  is  well  known,  some  writers  have  ex- 
tended to  those  articles  of  belief  which  others  not  only 
find  in  the  Scriptures,  but  consider  as  fiindamentaL  On 
the  appearance  of  this  work,  Mr.  Locke  found  an  opponent 
in  Dr,  John  Edwards  (see  John  Edwards),  who  considered 
his  principles  as  verging .  towards  Socinianism :  and  a  de- 
fender iti  Mr.  Samuel  Bold.  Mr.  Locke  also  replied  to 
Edwards. 

Some  time  before  this,  Toland  published  his  '' Chris- 
tianity not  mysterious,'^  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  there  is^  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  oontrary  to 
or  above  reason;  and  in.  explaining  some  of  his  notions, 
used  several  arguments  drawn  from  Locke's  ''Essay  on 
Human  Undersunding."     Some  Socinians  also  about  this 
time  published  several  treatises,  in  which  they  affirmed, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  but  what 
was  rational    and    intelligible;    and    Mr.   Locke  having 
asserted  in  his  writings  that  revelation  delivers  nothing 
contrary  to  reason ;  all  this  induced  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  publish  a   treatise,    in 
which  he ,  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Toland  and  the  Socinians,  and  likewise  opposed  some  of 
Mr.  Locke's  principles,  as  favourable  to  the  above-men- 
tioned writings.     This  produced  a   controversy,  in  the 
course  of  which  ^ur  author  endeavoured  to  show  the  per- 
fect agreement  of  his  principles  with  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  he  had  advanced  nothing  which  bad  the  least  ten- 
dency to  scepticism,  which  the  bishop  had  charged  him 
with.     But  Stillingfleet  dying  some  time  after,  the  dispute 
ended,  and  ended  as  such  disputes  have  frequently  done, 
each  party  claiming  the  victory.     On  whichever  side  it 
lay,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add;  that  some  of  Mr.  Locke's 
biographers  have  spoken  of  Stillingfleet's  writings  with  un- 
pardonable arrogance  and  contempt. 

In  1695,  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sibners  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  wortti  lOOoA  per 
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annum.  Tl»  diuiet  of  this  post  he  discharged  with  gveat 
ability  and  diUceoce  oiitU  1700^  when  the  incnase^of  his 
asthmatic  disoiMr>  obliged  hh»  to  iwiga  it  On  thk  oe- 
casioo  he  sequainled  no  person  with  his  intentMa,  untilte 
had  given  up  his  ooaHnission  into  the  kiog^s  hand.  His 
mafesty,  wiio  knew  his  worth,  was  very  anwilhng  to  part 
,  with  hw,  and  said  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  hia  oa»- 
tinoaaee  in  office^  although  he  should  give  little  or  no  a^ 
tendanoe,  and  oertainly  would  not  wish  hjas  to  remainin 
town  one  day  to  the  detriment  of  ins  hcrith.  But  Mr, 
Locke  told  the  king  that  he  could  net  in  eonseience  hold 
a  place  to  which  such  a  salary  was  annexed,  without  das* 
charging  the  duties  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  begged  leai« 
to  resign  it,  which  was  accepted. 

From  this  time^  which  was  the  year  1700,  he  lived  ako* 
getber  at  Oates,  and  applied  himself,  without  intemipikMH 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  in>  this 
employment  be  found  so  muefa  pleasure,  that  he  regretted 
bis  not. having  devoted  more  of  bis  time  to  it  in  the  former 
part  of  bis  life.    On  one  occasion,  in  answer  to  a  youpg 
gentleman,  who  asked  what  was  the  shortest  and  sorest 
way  for  a  penen  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  tbe  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  be  replied,  '*  Let  him  study  tbe  holy  scrips 
ture,  especially  tbe  New  Testament    It  has  God  for  its 
author ;  salvation  for  its  end ;  and  trolb,  wtthout  any  mix* 
ture  of  error,  for  its  matter."     In  1703  he  suffered  mwcb 
from  bis  asthmatic  disorder,  but  the  pangs  of  bodily  com- 
plaint wei'e  alleviated  by   tbe   kind  attentions  of  lady 
Masbam :  still  be  foresaw  that  bb  dissolution  was  not  for 
distant,  and  be  could  anticipate  it  without  dread,  and 
speak  of  it  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure.    After 
receiving  the  sacrament  at  home,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  be  told  tbe  minister,  **  that  he  was  in  perfect 
charity  with  all  men,  and  in  a  sincere  commnnion  with  tbe 
church  of  Christ,  by  what  name  soever  it  might  be  distin- 
guished."     He  lived  some  months  after  this,  wbicb  b^ 
spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  :  when  be  was  meditate 
ing  on  tbe  wisdom  and  goodness  of  tbe  Creator,  be  could 
not  fSmrbear  crying  out,  **  Oh  the  depth  of  tbe  riches  of  the 
goodness  and  knowledge  of  .God  :*'  what  be  felt  himself  on 
this  subject  he  was  anxious  to  infuse  into  the  bearu  of , 
others.    On  the  day  previously  to  his  departure  be  said, 
''he  had  lived  long  enough,  and  was  thankful  that  be  had 
enjoyed  a  hampy  hfe ;  bi^  that,  after  all,  be  looked  upon 
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this  Uf(Bt.lo  be  nothing  but  vanity^*'. or,  ai$  he  expresses  a. 
simikuraeptupenty  inaiettei^  ^hich  he  left  behind  him  for 
his  friend  Mr.  Anthony  .Collins,  one  that  /^  affords  no  solid; 
satisfaetioQ  hut  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  weU>  and  in. 
the  hopes  :of  another  lif^^.V  He  had  no/^st  that  nigl^t,| 
and  begged  ii|i  the  morning  to.be  carried  into  his  stu^y.. 
where,  being  placed  in  an  6asy  chair,  be  had  a  refreshing^ 
sleep  for  a  considerable  time.  He  then  requested  lady, 
Masbam  to  read  aloud  some  of  the  psalms,  to  which  he ; 
appeared  exceedingly  attentive,  till  feeling,  probably,  the. 
approach  of  the  last  messenger,  he  beggM  her  to  desist, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  expired,  on  the;2Bth  of  October  1704, . 
in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

To  this  account  we  may  add  an  extract  from  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  lAdy  Masham^s  to  Mf .  Lai^bton,  obligingly 
communicated  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  British  Museum. 

'*  You  will  not  perhaps  dislike  to  know  that  the  last 
scene  of  Mr.  Locke's  life  was  no  less  admirable  than  any 
thing  else  in  him.  All  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  per- 
fect to  the  last ;  but  his  weakness,  of  which  only  he  died^ 
made  such  gradual  and  Tisible  advances,^  that  few  people, 
I  think,  do  so  sensibly  see  death  approach  them  as  he  did. 
During  all  which  time,  no  one  conld  observe  the  least 
alteration  in  his  humour :  always  chearful,  civil,  conversi* 
bl^  to  the  las^  day ;  thoughtful  of  all  the  concerns  of  his. 
friends,  and  omitting  no  fit  occasion  of  giving  jChristian 
advice*  to  all  about  him.  In  short,  his  death  was  like  his 
life,  truly  pious,  yet  natural,  easy,  and  unaffected;  nor 
can  time,  I  think,  ever  produce  a  more  eminent  example 
of  reason  and  religion  than  he  was,  living  and  [dying. — 
Oates,  Nov.  8,  1704/' 

Mr.  Locke,  says  his  latest  biographer,  had  great  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  was  prudent  without  cunning, 
easy,  affable,  and  condescending  without  any  mean  com- 
plaisance. If  there  was  any  thing  he  could  not  bear,  it 
was  ill  manners,  and  a  rude  behaviour.  This  was  ever  un- 
grateful to  him,  unless^  when  he  perceived  that  it.  pro-* 
ceeded  from  ignorance;  but  when  it  was  the  effect  of 
pride,  ilUnature,  or  brutality,  he  detested  it.  He  looked 
on  civility  not  only  i^s  aduty  of  humanity,  but  Christianity; 
and  he  tbought  that  it  ought  to  be  more  pressed  and  urged 
upon  men  than  it  commonly  is.  He  recommended  on  this 
occasion  a  treatise  in  the  moral  essays  written  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Port  Royal,  ^'  concerning  the  means  of  pre* 
Vol.  XX.  Be 
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fierting  peace  amidrig^inefT,^**  and  #a6  a  gf^dt  nAmrer  df 
Dy;  WhidWdt^'k  Sarrribns  d<l  th*  Subject     He  Wlift  ttttact  • 
tb  his  word,  Mt{  refliglottsfy  petf6nxitA  wfcuteveir  bi9  pro-* 
stth&i.    ke'  fras'^ery  scrupulous 'of  gwittg  recdmmendn- 
ti6t>s  of  pertoAar.wbOni  he  did  not  well  know^  'aft^  tn^uM 
by  no  means'  cotnmehd  those  ^bdnnr  ht  thought!  tiot  txyde* 
s^nre  it.     If  he  was  told  that  bis  recomtnendation  had  not 
ptoduded  the  eflFedt  expected,  he  wooM  say,  •*  the  Reason 
was  becaose  he  never  aeceived  any  person  by  laying  mov^ 
than  be  knev«r ;  that  he  never  passed  hi«  word  for  any  but 
sirch  a^  b^  beltevedf  wt^ufd  answer  the  character  be  ^ver  of 
them ;  and  that  if  he  shoold  d6  otherwise,  his  recommen-^- 
dations  would  be  worth  nothing." 

nd  Wa^  naturally  very  active^  and  employed  hhnself  as 
much  as  his  health  wbuld  petdiit  Sometimes  he  diverted 
himself  by  working'  in  the  garden,  which  he  well  wftder^ 
stood.  He  loved  walking,  but  not  being  able  to  walk 
moch;  through  the  disorder  of  his  lungs,  he  used'  to  ride 
out  after  dinner;  and  when  he  could  not  bear  a  honse,  be 
went  in  a  eha?se.  He  always  chose  to  have  company  with 
liimj  though  it  were  but  a  child,  for  he  took  pleasure  in 
talking  with  children  of  a  good  education.  His  bad  health 
was  a  disturbance  to  uone  but  himself;  and  any  person 
ifiigixt  be  with  him  without  any  other  concern  than  that  of 
seeing  him  stifler.  He*  did  not  differ  from  others  in  bis 
diet,  eikCept  that  he  drank  water  only,  which  he  thought 
Was  the  means  df  lengthening  his  life.  To  this  he  Also  at-* 
tributed  the  presert^ation  of  his  sight  in  a  great  measure, 
for  he  could  read  by  candle-light  all  sorts  of  books  to  the 
last,*  if  they  were  tlet  of  a  very  sitiall  print,  without  the 
use  of  spectacles.  He  bad  no  other  distemper  but  his 
asthma,  except  a  deafness  for  about  six  months,  which  be 
lamented  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  telling  him  *'  he 
thought  it  better  to  be  blind  than  deaf,  as  it  deprived  hiih 
of  alltrouversation.*'  Many  interesting  particulars  of  Mr, 
Locke*^  private  life  may  be  seen  in  Coste's  character  of 
birri,  printed  id  the  ninth  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  his 
Wbrks. 

This  edition  contains,  principally,  the  fbHowing  trea- 
tises^ to  which  we  have  here  appended  the  years  of  their 
ftrst  publication:  I.  •*  Three  Letters  upon  Toleration;'* 
the  fir^t,  printed  at  London  in  1689,  was  in  Latin.  2.  *<  A 
Register  of  the  Changes  of  the  Air  observed  at  Oxford," 
inserted  iu  Mn  Boyle's  *«  General  History  of  the  Air,^* 
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I S99,  Svo.    '3.  <*  Nctw  Method  for  a  Comaum^phiee  Book,'^ . 
168$;     4.  ^<  Eistty   ooneeitiing  Human   Undentandiogy'* 
1690,  fol.     6.  •«  Two  Treatises  of  Civil  Government,*'  &c. 
1&90,  Svb;  again  in  1694,  and  in  16^8.    A  French  trans* 
lation  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  at  Gencm,  in  1722.     6. 
**  Some  Consfiderations  of  the  Consequences  of  lowering . 
the  Interest,  and  raising  the  Value,  of  Money,*'  1691>  Svo, 
and  again  in  1695.    7.  Some  observations  on  a  printed 
paper,  entitled,  **  For  coining  silver  Money  in  England,** 
&e.   .  **  Farther  Observations  concerning  the  raising  the 
Value  of  Money,**  &c.     9.  *'  Son>e  Thoughts  concerning 
Edncatidn,*^    &c.    1698,    Svo,    and  again   in    1694  and 
1693;  again  after 'his  death,  with  great  additions ;  and  in 
French,  entitled,  ^*  De  TEducation  des  En&ns,'*  Amsten 
1695.     10.  '<The   Reasonableness   of  Christianity,*'  &e. 
1 695,  8 vo.      11 .  *<  Vindication   of  the  Reasonableness,** 
&c.  1696,  3vo.     12.   <<  A  second  Vindication,*'  &c.  1696, 
8vo.     13.  <<  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,**  1697, 
Svo.     14.  «<  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,*'  &c.  1597, 
4to.     15.  **  Reply,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop*s  second  Let- 
ter,*'  1698.     16.  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  John  Locke, 
viz.  **  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;"  **  An  Ex- 
amination of  Malebranche's   Opinion,'*    &c.      *^  A  Dis- 
course of  Miracles;'*  **  Part  of  a  fooreh  Letter  for  Tolera- 
tion ;*'  **  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthony    first 
earl  of  Shaftesbury/*  &c.  &c.     He  left  behind  him  several 
MSS.  from  which  his  executors,  sir  Peter  King  and  An- 
thony CoHins,  esq.  published,  in  1705,  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  upon  St  Pane's  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  those  upon  the  Corinthians,  Romans,  and 
Epbesians,  with  an  essay  prefixed,  **  For  the  understand- 
ing of  St.  Paut'a  epistles,  by  consnlting  St.  Paul  himself.** 
In  the  following  year  the  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Locke 
were  published,  comprising  a  treatise  **  On  the  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding,**  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
^<  Essay  :**  '<  An  Examination  of  Malebranche*s  Opinion 
of  seeing  all  Things  in  God.**     In  1708,  some  familiar 
letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  several  of  his  friends  were 
published.    All  the  works  of  this  great  Mian  have  been 
collected,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  different  sizes ;  in 
three  vols,  folio,  in  four  irols.  quarto,  bji^bishop  Law,  and 
lately  in  nine  vols.  Svo. 

Of  all  Mr.  Locke*s  works,  his  *^  Essay  on  Human  Under* 
standing,**  is  that  which  has  contributed  most  to  his  fame, 
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and  the  repatatioo  vriiich  it  had  firom  the  begianiof^  «od 
which  it  has  gradually  acquired  abroad,  is  a  sufficient  tesl^- 
mony  of  its  merit.    There  is  perhaps  no  book  of  the  meta* 
physical  kind  that  has  been  so  generally  read  by  those  i^ho 
understand  the  language,  or  that  is  more  adapted  to  teach 
men  to  think  with  precision,  and  to  inspire  them  with  that 
candour  and  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  genuine  spirit  of 
philosopby.     He  gave.  Dr.  Reid  thinks,,  the  first  example 
in  the  English  language  of  writing  on  such  abstract  sub- 
jects, with  a  remarkable  degree  of  simplicity  and  perspi- 
cuity ;  and  in  this  he  has  been  happily  imitated  by  others 
that  came  after  him.     No  anthor  has  more  successfully 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous  words,  and  the.  im* 
portance  of  having  distinct  and  determinate  notions  in 
judging  and  reasoning.     His  observations  on  the  various 
powers  of  the  human  understanding,  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  words,  and  on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge, are  drawn  from  attentive  refleotion  on  the  opera* 
tious  of  his  own  mind,  the  true  source  of  all  real  know- 
ledge on  those  subjects ;  and  show  a&  uncommon  degree  of 
penetration  and  judgement     Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  candid  Dr.  Keid,  who  says,  '^  I  mention  these 
things  that  when  I  have  occasion  to  differ  from  him,  I 
may  not  be  thought  insensible  of  the  merit  of  an  author 
whom  I  highly  respect,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my  first  lights 
in  those  studies,  as  well  as  my  attachment  to  them.*'     Dr. 
Reid  has  ably  pointed  out  what  he  thought  defective  in 
Lookers  system,  which  indeed  has  been  more  or  less  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  eveiy  work  on  metaphysics  during 
the  last  century.    The  late  Mr.  Home  Tooke^  in  bis  *^  Di- 
versions of  Purley,*'  diflers  from  all  others  in  advancing 
one  of  those  singular  opinions  which  are  peculiar  to  that 
gentleman.     He  calls  Locke's  Essay,  merely  *^  a  graaupa- 
tical  treatise,  or  a  treatise  on  words,  or  on  language;" 
and  says,  that  '<  it  was  a  lucky  mistake  which  Mr.  Locke 
made  when  he  called  his  book  an  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding.    For  some  part  of  the  inestimable  benefit 
of  that  book  has,  merely  on  ac<;ount  of  its  title,  reached 
to  thousands  more  than,  I  fear,  it  would  have  done,  bad 
be  called  it  a  Grammatical  Essay.    The  human  mind,  00 
:lie  human  understanding,  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  noble 
rtieme,  and  ail  men,  even  the  most  insufficient,  conceive 
riiat  to  be  a  proper  object  for  their. contemplation,  while 
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inquiries  into  fcbe  nature  of  language  are  supposed  to  be 
beneath  the  concern  of  their  exalted  understanding.*'  ^ 

LOCKER  (John,  esq.  F.  S.  A.)  son  of  Stephen  Loc- 
ker, esq.  or  Lockier  (for  that  was  the  family  name  in  the 
refgn  of  Charles  IL  as  appears  by  the  signature  of  one  of 
their  ancestors  tb  a  lease  in  that  reign),  was  of  a  gentle- 
man's family  in  Middlesex,  where  they  possessed  a  consi* 
derable  property,  which,  it  is  said,  they  lost,  as  many 
others  did,  by  their  loyalty.  He  was  bred  at  Merchant- 
Taylors*  school,  whence  he  went  to  Merton-college,  Ox* 
ford ;  after  which  he  travelled  abroad  with  his  friend  Mr. 
TWisleton,  who  was  probably  of  the  same  college.  He  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  studied  the  law  io  the 
same  chambers  formerly  occupied  by  his  admired  lord 
Bacon  ;  and  having  been  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards 
clerk  of  the  companies  of  leather-sellers  and  clock-makers, 
and  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  He  married  (the  fami- 
lies being  before  related)  miss  Elizabeth  Stillingfleet,  who 
was  remarkable  for  her  many  excellent  qualities  as  well  as 
personal  charms.  She  was  grand-daaghter  to  the  eminent 
bishop  of  Worcester  by  his  lordship's  first  wife,  and  sister 
to  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  esq.  much  distinguished  by  his 
ingenious  writings  and  worthy  character.  By  this  lady, 
who  died  August  12,  1759,  he  bad  nine  children.  Mr. 
Locker  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson  *,  in  his  Life  of  Addison, 
as  eminent  for  curiosity  and  literalure ;  as  he  is  by  Dr. 
Ward,  in  his  Lilies  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  as  a  gen- 
tleman much  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage;-and  attained  the  modem,  wbsch  he  could  write  very 
well,  in  a  very*  extraordinary  manner.  Coming  home  late 
-t>ne  evening,  be  was  addressed  in  that  language  by  a  poor 
Greek,  from  the  Archipelago,-  who  bad  lost  his  way  in  the 
streets  of  London,  Mr.  Locker  took  him  home,  where  he 
was  maintained,  for  some  time,  by  the  kindness  of  himself 
MA  Dr.  Mefisd  $  and,  by  this  accidental  circumstance,  Mr. 
Locker  acquired  his  knowle^e  of  modern  Greek.  He  al- 
most adored  lord  Bacon ;  and  had  collected  from  original 
manuscripts  and  other  papers,  many  curious  things  of  his 
lordsiripy  not  mentiouad  by  others,  which  it  was  hisinten- 

*  To  whom  Mr.  Loclbsr  commuoi-     toOt  with  an  ioteoUoD  of  making  an 
cated  a  coltection  of  examples  selected     English'  dictiotaary. 
hf  AdditOB  from  Uie  writings  of  Tillot- 

1  Principally  from  the  Life  prefi&cd  to  Locke^f  Worka. 
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iion  to  pablifby  but  bis  death  preveet^  U ;  hpwever,  this 
fell  idCo  such  good  bands,  ibat  tbe  public  are  now  io  posr 
session  of  thetn,  as  is  meutioned  m  ithe  last  edition  of  lord 
Bacoa^s  works,  by  Dr.  Bircb  and  Mr.  Mallet,  17€5,  Mr. 
Locker  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Voltaire's  Lifp  of  Cbarloa 
XI 1.  of  Sweden,  and  translated  tbe  two  first  bopks;.  aqd 
Dr.  Jebb  the  rest.  He  died,  very  much  regrett^  in  May 
1760,  not  quite  a  year  after  tbe  baa  of  his  amiable  lady^ 
whiph  it  waa  thought  accelerated  bis  own  (le^b.  They  bpib 
were  buried  in  St.  Helen's  cburcb,  Bisbopagate-streety 
London.  Their  son  William,  bred  to  tbe  naval  service,  but 
a  oiati  of  some  literary  talents,  died  lieutenant^^veropr 
of  Greenwich-hospital,  on  December  96,  1800,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.   Some  particulars  of  him  are  to  be  found  in  our 

authority*^ 

LOCKMAN  (John),  a  man  c^  much  literary  industry, 
4nd  known  for  half  a  century  as  a  translat^or,  was  bpm  in 
1698.  Of  bis  early  history  we  find  no  ppirticulars  recorded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Pope,  and  to 
bave  been  respected  by  that  poei,  doubtless,  on  account 
of  bis  amiable  and  inoffensive  chari^ter,  which  procured 
him,  among  the  wits  of  tb^t  time,  the  name  of  tbe  Lamb. 
The  only  tioie.he  ever  deviated  from  the  gentleness  of  this 
animal  was  when  Ci)ak%  the  tran^tatpr  of  Hesiod,  abu^d 
kis  poetry  to  bis  face.  On  this  prorocation  Mr.  Lockmati 
proved  his  relationship  to  tlie  genus  irriiakHe^  by  retort^ 
ing,  with  a  quickness  not  usual  to  biin,  '*  It  miy  be  so; 
l)ut  thank  God !  my  name  is  not  ^t  full  leugth  in  the  Duiih 
ciad.'*  Mr,  Lockman's  poetifeal  taleots  wese  ceruiinly  not 
very  eKtenfliiv«|  %a  the  greatest  part  iof  his  effusions  are 
^uly  a  few  songs,  odes,  &c.  written  on  temporary  sub^ 
jects,  and  set  to  music  for  Vauxhall  and  other  traces  of 
public  eotertainmeat.  Mr.Reed^  bowevser,  found  two 
pieces  of  ^e  dramatic  kind,  both  of  them  diesagned  to  be 
set  to  music ;  bnt^nly  the  second  of  them,  he  ^inka,  was 
ever  performed,,  tij*  I*  *^  JRosalinda,  a  musit»l  dravM* 
1740,^*  4j:o.  2...^' Oavtid^  Lameotationsi  aa  ofatorioy 
which  we  believe  were  not;  suQGe9sfui 

In  1760,  he  issued  proposals  for  a  complete  edition^ 
hia  poems,  to  be  printed,  by  subqcciption,  in  two  volumes 
ifto.  He  frequently  went  to  court  to  present  bis  poems  to 
^be  royal  family ;  and  after  be  becsime  secretary  to  the  Bri* 

I  ^ricboU';  Bowyer. 
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•oxKiges  jpires^ois  .of  pM^4^d:harrH)gi9  &p«  9llivbich,,b«Ab 
pQ^mt.aiiid  b^nringv  be  x^sik  ciur^.iiQ. iofonn  ^M  iwUii: 
f^> w^e .qopAi  gc9UQiou«l)r,]:¥ieeived.''.  06  wA».(^qH^#4is 
fOBB^iiUpg  #Qioe  pf.  the :;lriv#p  ^  tbp  '*  Qw^ftl  Pii2Uph#rjs 

iTr^B^.  ]«  all  hi»  fimig^og^em^^  h^  4nsiMi^of4  M'M^il^Ue 
»fK)  jfAblewsb#d cbar^^tftr,  nod  4i«d mu^blfUKteiited 9AfbJ0 

LOCKYJEE  (Nicw>MA)>  a  mi»**pM£oimist  ^viod^  jiue 
«pn  <^  Williavi  Lacl^y(9r  of  C^l9Mwbi»sy  io ;  aiMMet$eilshirc(, 
MT^  born  in  tb»t  couaQr-^a  ifii.!|,  M4^^^^\4S^9.  ^tfUflied  in 
N^W-Idp  ball,  OxA>rdf  v^?ro  be  l<QQiL,tbe  iogcOA  of  bar 
42belor  of  »jrtfl[.  He  altjenrafrd^  weot  ioto;  bpljf.  \»t^x^f  ai>d 
bad  <»  0Mm»  b»t  iiding  iritJbi  (beprcyBbyi^rM^rpai^tjt)  became 
#  Uadipf  maa  ia  ib^r  <«p«iflii^lf}as^>w4jf>^l^>9ieMiur€»  far 
reforming  the  church.  He  obtained,  by  tbe  same  interetj^ 
»  feUpnTibip  of  EtQivooltege,  and  in  ^&9A  ara(»«A«de  prpvost, 
bill  was  ejqcied  at  tbe  RMUMtion.  litopas^^  ibe  rea^n* 
4er  ^  bi»  \$i^  at  Woodford  ip  Ewey:,:  .wbec^,  ^  Waod 
flay<»  be  dipd'  'U  a^tby  »ap/'  Map^b  t;3»  llS4rj;;(  aqqI 
waa  buoed  4p  St.  .Mary*#4lM^fihi  W^Hiei^b^fHsi  J9i«  wprkd, 
of  "vibiph  W,Q(^  .ba9;'gii>#a  Aiiiei|2){.capifiii9^1i0t^,«:onAiir'af 
aermon^  and  ifaeto  ipf  pfaaiM^al  PH^y • '  Cf^lM^ft  vtbo  g^^ 
bjai^aaligbl^  ftcpwat  pf  bM»:  aayf*  t;bat  "  hisvw^Hfigs  rf»ear 
bifli  ioba¥e>een  vary  aealoo^ aod  affectionate;  faaiMMiy 
bfiot  upon. tbe  iionv^ea  pfapafa.*  \i  ; 

JUDDGE  <TupHA^,  .At D),  » 4raat«tip paM^ .de^ndtd 
^n  a  faaiiiy  wihicb  hadiu  refiidenca  ia^LnioobiAbire ;  JbtK 
wbedier  tbe  doctor  biaisctf  waa  bom  tbec^  Iaein9  not  vay 
easy  to  be  ascertained.  Langbaine  and  Jacobs  ^nd,  after 
ibaoi,  Wiacap  and  Cbetwood,«whp,  in. the  general,  are 
iitlile  lapre  tjban  ggpiar%i  say  i\ml  be  was  edo^ated  at  Cao^ 
bridge,  bat  Woodinfaraas  ua,  that  it  was  at  Opcford,  where 
be  made  his  first  appearance  .about  1573;  aind  vae  aftei^ 
warda  a  aebalar  »nder  tbe  learned  Dr.  Hob^yet  of  Trinity- 
college.  Here  be  made  viery  considerable  advanees  'w. 
learaing,  dedicatiag  his  leisure  tia>e  ta  tbe  reading  the 
peats  of  antiquity ;  and,  iiaying  bimaelf  a  tyxt»  to  poetry 
^especially  pf.  tbe  satirical  lund,  he  became  .known  by 

I  Bip^  DrMS.— Oeat.  Mag.   tol.  LXII.  p.  3U.*-Nicbol8*^  Bovver.— B4)#- 
wellVLife  of  Jdhnson. 
*  Alb.  0&.  «oL  U.<^GBl«o>r.— ^•rvood's  MuoiBi  £lsntiise«» 
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imiiots  compotitkHift  df  thai  nfttofre,  which  obtaioM  Innr  m^ 
inoontiderable  repuution  as  a  wit  and  poet '  Mr.  Lodge^ 
howeFer,  sensible  bow  seldom  the  study  of  poetry  yieiwm 
tcoBUpeteat  provision  to  ito  professors^  after  having^  taken 
•dne  degree  in  arts^  applied  himself)  with  great  asnUbaity; 
to  the' more  proBtaUe  study  of'  physic^  and  for  farther 
iBppa^^ement  went  abroad.  After  staying  a  suffietent 
tim^  at  Avignon  to  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
-that  Anivetsity,.he  returned,  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  queen 
£lizabeth*8  reign,  was  incorporated  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  -  He  kfterwards  settled  in  London^  where,  by 
bis  skill  ^nd'  interest  with  the  Roman  GatboUe  party,  in 
which  p^rsuasioui  it  is  said,  he  was  brought  up,  he  attained 
great  practice.  In  what  year  Dr.  Lodge  was  holm  does  not 
evidently  appear;^  but  be  died 'in  1625,  and  bad  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  by  many  of  liis  contemporary  poets, 
who  have'  characterised  him  as  a  man  of  very  ooosideiable 
genius. 

His  dramatic  Works  are,  I.  /'  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  a 
tragedy,  1594,'*  410/  2,  **  Looking-Glass  for  London  and 
England,  a  tragi-comedy,  1598:"  (assisted  by  Robert 
<Green.)  Winstanly  has  named  four  more  dramatic  pieces 
besides  the  -first  of  the  two  above  named,  which  he  asserts 
•to  have  been  written  by  this  autbori  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Green,  K  <*  Lady  AUmony,'*  a  comedy.  ^  ^^  Laws 
of  Nature,'*  a  comedy.  ^.  **  Liberalitie  and  Prodigalttie,^* 
#  comedy.  *  4.  ^^  Luminaiia.''  But  the  first  three  of  these, 
though  they  might  be  brought  to  agree  in  point  of  time,  yet 
are  all  printed  anonymously;  and,  as  to  the  last,  it  was 
'Written  on  a  particolar  occasion,  and  tbat^ot  till  two  years 
after  Dr.  Lodge's  death,  and  ftill  thirty- five  after  that  of 
Robert  Green. 

His  other  writings  were,  1.  ^^  Alarm  against  the  Usurers^ 
containing  tried  experiences  against  worldly  abuses,"  Londi* 
1584.  2.  <'  History  of  Tribonius  and  Priseeria,  with  Truth's 
Complaint  over  England."  3.  *<  Eupliues  Golden  Legacy." 
.4.  '^Treatiseof  the  Plague,  containing  the  nature,  signs, 
and  accidents  of  the  same,"  Lond.  1603,  4to.  5.  ^'  Coun« 
teas  of  Lincoin^s  Nursery,"  Oxford,  1622,  4to.  6.  "Trea- 
tise in  defence  of  Plays."  7.  **  Catharos  Diogenes  in  his 
singularitie,  &c."  Lond.  1591,  4to.  Of  this  satire  the 
reader  may  see  an  account  jn  the  Bibliographer.  8.  <^  The 
Divel  conjured,"  ibid.  1596,  4to.  noticed  in  the  ^'Resti- 
tuta."     He  translated  also  into  English  Josephus's  Works, 
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LmcI.  160Sy.  i609^  1680,  Aa  foL ;  md  ,Sebeea*s  Work% 
<<  both  oMMiaad  natayaV  ibid.  ]614,  16^0^  &c.  fol.' 

-LODGE  (WiLbiAM),  a  spirited  and  tasteful  engraver  of 
the-  a^vemeenth  century^  was  tbe  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Leeda^  where  he  was  bom  Juiy  4,  1649,  and  inherited  an 
estate  of' 300/.  a  year.  From  school  he  was  sent  to.  Jesoa 
eoiiege,  Caisbridge^  and  dience  to  Linooln's-inn,  where 
hifr  studies  appear  to  hare  ended.  H6 ' afterwards  went 
abroad  with  Thomm  lord  Beilassid,  in  bis  embassy  to  Ve- 
nice, and  meeting  with  Barn's  ^  Viaggio  Piltoresco,''  he 
-cxabsiatedk^  and  added  heads  of  tbe  painters  of  his  own 
eagraviogf  and  a  map  of  Italy.  This.wsis  printed  in  1679^ 
SvQ.  While  on  his  travels,  he  drew  various  views,  which 
he  afterwards  etched.  Returning  to  England,  he  assisted 
Dr.  Lister. of  York,  in  drawing  various  subjects  of  natural 
hiasory,  inserted  in  the  Philosophioal  TiMsactions.  He 
died  at  Leeds,  in  August  1689,  and  wwi  buried  in  Harwood 
church.  Besides  tbe  portraits  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  views  by  this  artist,  etched  in  a  slight  but  spirited 
style,  from  bis  own  designs,  which  he  made  both  at  home 
•and  abroad.  They  bear  the  marks  of  genius  and  a  good 
taste.* 

LOFTUii  (Dudley),  a  very  learned  oriental  scholar^ 
was  thcseoond  son  of  sir  Adam  Loftus,  and  great  grandson 
of  Dr.  Adam  Loftus,  who  was  archbishop  of  Armagh,  then 
of  Dublin,  and  one  of  thekirds  justices,  and  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  1618,  at  ;Ratbiarnam,  near 
Dublin,  a  stately  castle  built  by  his  ancestor  the  arch- 
bishop, and  was  educated  in  Trinity  college,  where  he 
was  admitted  feUow*commoner  in  1635.  About  the  time 
he  took  hts  first  degnee  in  arts,  tbe  extraordinary  profici* 
ency  he  had  made  in  languages  attracted  tbe  notice  of 
archbishop  Usher,  who  earnestly  advised  hia  father  to  send 
him  to  Oxford,  where  he  might  improve  his  oriental  learn- 
ing, a  matter  which  that  worthy  prelate  considered  as 
highly  important  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  Mr%  Loftus  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  by  his  father  to  Oxford,  and  entered  of 
University  college,  where  he  was  incorporated  B.  A.  in 
November  1639.     About  .this  time  he  commenced  the 

*  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I.^Cibber*!  Lives — Biog.  I>rtin,»Phillipt't  Tbeatrum  by 
iir  E.  Brydgtt. — Warton*i  History. — Ellti*f  Spccimeiitr— Bibltogrtpheri  vol.  L 
— RoftitaU,  vol.  I. 

>  Wolpolo*s  Aoeodol«s.-^trott'B 
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^dy  x>f  tbe  laWy  with  a  viev  to, take  bis  hachiaioi^s  diflrae 
in  tbat  faeoltyy  but  at  the  per«ttaiicMi  ml  his  fiienda  in  Uni- 
Terriiy  college,  look  bis  Aegmfk  of  OMstar  of  |itts  )i[a'  1641, 
•nd  iben  returned  to  Inriand  at  tbe.iiHMnaflt  ^letiabelUoo 
brake  oot.  Hisfiither,  who.aAs  at  tlist  time.  vice'-Mfl- 
sttcer,  and  one  of  tbefnriiry  camcil,  prDcived  a  garrison  te 
be  placed  in  bis  cattle^  of  Rathfamam,  and  gavd  tbe 
Biaed  *ef  it  to  bis  son  Dadle3r»  who  disph^ed  his 
and  courage,  1)y  defending  the  citgrfmn  the  incwrsioos  ef 
the  Irish  inhabiting  the  neighbauring  mountaifls^  .  He  vas 
afterwards  made'oneof  tbe  masters  in  cbaneesy,  vieaD- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  prangattve  eoart  ^nd 
facuhies,  all  which  offiees  be  held' to  the  tine  of  his  daalli. 
He  was  also  a  doctor  of  the  cirfl  law,  aad  estaeosed  the 
most  learned  of  ^ny  of  bis  eoantiymen  in. (that {acuity. 
Towards  the-lauer  part  of  bis  life,  fats  taleats  and.iaenorjr 
were  rery  mneh  mpainad,  and  when  about  aeTettty*4ix 
years  of  age,  be  married  a  second  wifis,  but  died  the  year 
fallowing,  in  June  1695,  and  Was  buried  in  St»  Patriek's 
diarch,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Loftus^s  greatest  exeellenoe  lay  to  .the  knosvledge 
of  various  languages,  especially  the  oriental ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  when  on^taienty  years  ef  sige,  be  was  able  to 
tranrfata  as  many  langnagaainto  EngUsh.  Amaagaivh- 
biishop  Usher's  leitars  iaone  inmi  bsmto  ihatf)ittiate,  whieb, 
although  Aorti  vhews  ^Ims  -avidity  to  search*  out  <Miental 
books  awd  M6&  ;  aa  wM  as  4iis  high  isspeet  and  gratitude 
to  Usher,  who  drsi  directed  hia  ataention  to  the  treasures  of 
<fbe  Bodleian  Ubrary.  Yet  bis  diameter  in  other  respects 
does  fiet  correspond  with  his  paite  or  learning:  He  was 
aeconated,  says  Harris,  an  Mnpaovideiit  aad  uftwise  aaao, 
and  bis  tnarty  levitses  and  waqtvof  conduct  gave  the  world 
too  much  reason  to -think  se.  The  sameUosrapber  men- 
tions <<  a  groat,  but  fnse^apokan  prelate,"  who  sidd  of  Mr. 
Ldftttsy'that  <*  he  never  ionew  ao  auMh  learmog  in  tbe 
'keeping  cff  a  fooV* 

His  learning,  indeed,  jind  Us  iodsistry  appear  ^ery  evi- 
dent by  bis  knany  'Wtidngs.  *  Besides  the  iBthiopio  New 
'Testament  Which  iie  translated  insolatin«'dt 'the  aaquestef 
Usher  and  Sdden,  forith^Polygiot,  and  which  procured 
bim  from  Waltop  the  character  of  *'  vir  doctissimus,  tarn 
generis  proaapia,  quam  linguarum  orientalium  scientia, 
nobilis,**  he  published,  1.  '*  Logica  Armeniacaio  Latiaam 
traducta,^'  Dublin,  1657^  ISmo.     2.  *^  Introductio  in  totam 
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Aristotelis  Phiiosopliiarm/'  VAiu  1657,  12mo«  3.  «<Tbe 
Proceedings  observed  in  order  to,  and  in  the  consecration 
of,  the  twehre  Bishops  in  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Dublin, 
Jan.  27, '  1660,*'  Lond.  1661,  4to.  4.  **  Liber  Psalmonim 
Davfdis  ex  Armentaco  idiomate  in  Latinnm  traductns," 
Dublin,  1661,  l2ttio.  5.  ^  Oratio  fonebrift  liabita  post 
exuTias  nuperi  Rev.  patris  Joan*  (Bramball)  arcbiepiscopi 
Armachani,''  ibid.  1668,  4to.  6.  ^  The  Speech  of  James 
duke  of  Ormond,  made  in  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  Sept 
17,  1662,  translated  into  tbe  Italian,*'  ibid.  1664.  7. 
^''Rednctio  litium  de  lib«ro  arbitrio,  prmdestinatione,  et 
reprobatione  ad  arbitriiim  boni  viri,''  ibid.  1670,  4to.  8. 
'*  A  Book  demonstrating  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
English  gOTernmeiit,  that  the  Irish  rebels  should  be  ad« 
mitted  to  therr  former  conditton  with  impnnitj,  by  topics 
drawn  from  principles  of  law,  policy,  and  conscience,^' 
published  under  the  name  of  Pbilo-Britannkms.  9.  **  Let- 
tera  esortatoria  di  mettere  opei<a  a  ftire  sincera  penitenzia 
inandata  alia  signora  F.  M.  L.  P.  &c.*'  1667,  4to.  This 
piece  was  written  on  account  of  a  lady  of  Irish  birth,  whh 
whom  be  was  criminally  connected,  and  whom  he  K-isfaed 
to  pass  for  an  Italian,  as  she  was  educated  in  Italy.  Her 
name  was  Francisca*  Maria  Lucretia  Plunket.  It  was  to 
her  he  wrote  this  exhortatory  letter,  which  was  followed 
soon  after  by,  lO.  ^  The  Vindication  of  an  injured  lady, 
F.  M.  Lnevetia  Plunket,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  privy 
cliamber'to  the  queen  mother  of  England,"  Lond.  1667, 
4to.  II  .Two  pamphlets  of  the  *<  Case  of  Ware  and  Shir* 
lev,*'  a  gentleman  who  married  an  heiress  against  her 
will.  12.  '*  A  Speech  delivered  at  the  Visitation  held  in 
the  diocese  of  Ctogher,  ^e4e  meantdj  Sept  27,  1671," 
Dublin,  1671,  4to.  13.  ^The  first  marriage  of  Katberine 
iPitzgerald  (now  lady  Deoies),  8ic.  asseifted,"  Lond.  1677, 
4f^:  Readers  of  the  present  times  will  be  surprised  to  be 
toM,  that  this  pamjthleft  relates  to  the  marriage  of  lord 
Deeies,  aged  eigh%  years,  to  Katberine  Fita-geraid,  aged 
t#dve  and  a  half.  The  little  lady  in  about  twenty  moritihs 
tMk  another  h\l«bai(d,  Edward  ViHiers,  esq.  Mr.  'Loftna's 
opinion  was',  libat  the  first  marriage  was  legal.  His  argti^ 
tnetit  was  mk»welped  by  Robevt  Thomson,  LL.  D.  in  a 
pamphlet  tmder  the  ^^e  of  <<  Sponsa  nond^m  u«oy,"  Londi 
1678,  4to.  14.  "  Several  Chapters  of  Dionysius  Syrus's 
Comment  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  concerning  the  Life 
and  Death  of  our  Saviour,"  Dublin,  4to.     15.  ««  The  Com- 
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toentury  t>n  the  Four  Evtngdiit^,  by  Diony^iud  Symi,  <>at 
of  the  Syriac  tongoe.**  1 6.  **  Comtnentary  on  St.  Paor* 
Epistles,  by  Moses  Bftr-Cepba»  ovt  of  the  Symc."  17. 
^Exposition  of  Diooysias  Syras,  on  St  Mark/*  DobliD, 
1676,  4to,  according  to  Harris,  but  by  the  Bodleian  cata-^ 
logue  it  would  appear  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  four  pre- 
ceding articles  were  publist<ed  together  in  1612.  18. 
<'  History  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cborches,  by  Gre* 
gory  Mapbrino,  translated  into  Latin  fronr  the  Syriac.'* 
19.  <*  Commentary  on  the  general  Epistles,  and  Acts  ol 
the  Apostles,  by  .Gregory  Maphrtno."  30.  <'  Praxis  coi- 
tus divini  JQXta  ritus  primsBTonin^Christianorum^"  containa 
ing  various  ancient  liturgies,  &c.  Dublin,  1693,  4to.  2K 
'*  A  clear  and  learned  Explication  of  tlie  Ht^itory  of  oor 
Blessed  Saviour,  taken  out  of  above  thirty  Greek,  Syriac^ 
and  other  oriental  author,  by  way  of  Catena,  by  Diony« 
aius  Syrus,  translated  into  English,'*  Dublin^  1695,  4tOh 
Harris  meutions  a  few  other  translatipntf  from  the  Arme« 
nian,  Arabic,  and  Syriac;  but  without  date  or  place,  and 
which  probably  were  printed  with  some  of  the  preceding.' 

LOGAN  (James),  a  polite  scholar,  and  magistrate'of 
syme  eminence  in  America,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
1674.  He  was  one  of  the  people  calied  Quakers,  and  ac- 
companied William  Peon  in  his  last.voyage  to  PennsyU 
vania.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he  was  eoiployed  in 
public  business,  and  rose  to  the  offices  of  chief  justice 
and  governor  of  the  province :  but  be  felt  always  an  ar- 
dour of  study,  and  hy  husbanding  his  leisure  hours,  found 
time  to  write  several  treatises  in  Latin,  of  which  one  on 
4he  generation  of  plants,  was  translated  into  English  by 
Dr.  FothergilK  When  advanced  in  years,  he  witbdre# 
from  the  tumult  of  public  business  to  the  solitude  of  hre 
country-se4t>  near  Germaatown,  where  he  corresponded 
with  the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  Eur<i|Ml« 
|Ie  also  made  a  version  ^f  ''  Cicero  de  Seneetote,**  wbidi 
was  published  with  notes  by  the  celebrated  Or.  Franklin. 
Mr.  Logan  died  in  L75I,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  leat^- 
ing  his  library,  which  he  bad  been  fifty  years  in  collecting, 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following  extract 
from  bis  will  affords  a  pleasing  idea  of  his  literary  enthu*^ 
aiasm:  *Mn  my  library,  which  I  have  lef^  to  the  ci^  of 

«  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  H.-^ana't  editiM  of  Wtn't  Irdaad.— Lodlftt'S  P«srage  sT 
Mtnd,  en.  Loftns. 
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PhfMaddpbui,  for  tbe  adiranceaient  amlfiiciliMingfof  clas- 
sical learniag,  ai«  above  ati  bondred  volumes  of  authors  iu 
folio,  all  in  Greek,  with'  mostly  their  versions.  All  tbe 
Roooao  classics  without  exception.  All  tbe  whole  Greek 
matheflDaticiaos,  viz.  Arcktmedes,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  both 
bis  Geography,  and  Almagest,  which  I  had  in  Greek  (with 
Theon's  commentary  in.  folio,  above  700  pages)  from  my 
learned  fiiend^Fabricins,  who  published  14  volumes  of  bis 

le  Grecque,'  in  4to,  in  which,  after  he  bad 
bis  account  of  Ptolemy,  on  my  inquiring  of  him 

at  Hamburgh  in *  hew  I  should  find  it,  having  lon^ 

•ought  for  it  in  vain  in  England ;  he  sent  it  me  out  of  bis 
own  library,  telling  me  it  wassosparce,  that  neither  prayers 
oor  ^rice  couid  purchase  it.  Besiden  there  are  many  of 
the  most  valuable  Latin  authors,  and  a  great  number  of 
modem  mathematicians,  with  all  tbe  three  editions  of 
Newton,  Dr.  Waliis,  HaUey,  &c,'' ' 

LOGAN  (John),  a  Scotch  divine  and  poet,  was  bom 
about  tbe  beginning  of  1747-8,  at  Soutra,  in  the  parish  of 
Fala,  on  the,  southern  extremity  of  Mid- Lothian,  where  his 
Esther  rented  a  small  farm.     He  appears  to  have  been 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Mus* 
selburgh,  nea^  Edinburgh ;  and  here,  as  well  as  at  home, 
was  ZMlously  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  of  religion,  as  professed  by  tbe  seceders,  a  species 
o(  dbseaters  horn  tbe  established  church  of  Scotland.    In 
1 762,  he  entered  on  the  usual  courses  of  study  at  the  uni* 
vemity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  unoommon  profi- 
ciency in  the  learned  languages,  but  discovered  no  great 
inclination  for  mathematics,  or  metaphysics,  although  he 
took  care  not  to  be  so  deficient  in.  tboie  branches  as  to  ia- 
cur  any  censure,  or  create  any  hindrance  to  bis  aoade* 
mical  progress.     His  tufii  being  originally  to  works  of  ima- 
gination, he  -found  much  that  was  congeixial  in  a  course  of 
features  then  read  by  professor  John  Stevenson,  on  Aris- 
totVs  Art  of  Poetry,  and  on  Longinus;  and  while  these 
directed  his  taste,  he  employed  Us  leisure  hours  in  ac- 
quiring a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  Homer,  whose  beau- 
^ties  he  relished  with  poetical  enthusiasm.    Tbe  writings  of 
Milton,  and  other  eminent  poeu  of  the  Englfoh  series,  be- 
came likewise  his  favourite  studies,  and  the  discovery  of 


«  Tbe«late  htre  in  Davis's  TrsTsli  in  Americs,  1803«  8to,  lion  wUch  t^ 
soeooat  it  uKco,  U  1772,  wliirh  mint  b«  wronip. 
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Ossian's  poeoivs  ^Anok  look  flMe  wW>  he  was  MU  eMag/ii . 
ofiened  ii«w  aburees  Qf  adiairMioD  and  uvprovemtfau  ;    . 

At  wbat  tiniQ  be  begu  to  imi»te  bis  f^urovnie  nodeI%  m  . 
doublfuly  but  as  an  inclicMJUon  lo  write  |X)etiy  u^gionenily. . 
precipitate^  it  is  probable  tbat  htr  biul  pnodttoad  iMBy  af 
his  leaser  pieces  while  at  the  uoivQvaity.s  ai\d  be  bad  the. 
advice  and  encotiragement  of  l)u  John  Maia  «f  Athektoaee. 
ford,  a  clergymaa  of  clasaical  lastc^  an  purauieg.a.  mok 
whi^  geniiia  seemed  to  have  pomied  oat.    He  had  aho 
aequired  the  frieodship  and  pairoitage  of  lovd  Elibaok,  aad : 
of  the  celebrated  I>r«  31air,  who  regarded  him  a*  a  jreutb 
of  promising  talents,  and  oatttual  acnmea  in  matters  of « 
criticism. .  By  the  recommeodsoeoi  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  wa% 
io  1768,  received  into  the  fantily  el  Sinclair,  as  private, 
tutor  to  the  preaent  barooei  of  UlbateK,  the  editor  ef  those; 
statistical  reporta  whicib  hasre  done  so  nraeh  hoaeur  to  the 
clerical  character  of  Scotland.     Her^,  however,  Logan  did 
not  remain  Jong»  but  return^  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  the 
divinity  lectures,  with  a  view  of  entering  into  the  church.  - 
Either  by  readieg^  or  by  the  company  he  kept,  he  had 
already  overcome  the  scrafjes  whieh  inclined  his  paseats  t 
to  disBdnt,  and  determined  to  take  orders  in  the  esta*  • 
blishoienL 

hk  1710 f  he  pttbUsbed  a  vohime  ander  the  tiede  -oi. 
^<  Poems  on  sevend  occasions^  by  Michael  Briiee,'^  a  youth 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty«»dne,  afl^r  exhibdting  con- 
siderable taleats  for  poetry.  In  this  volujose,  however, 
L^gan  chose  to  insert  seveml  pieces  of  hia  own,  without 
speeiiyiog  Ihem,  a  circumstance  which  has  siiioe  gsvba 
rise  to  a  controversy  betweea  the  respective  firieods  of 
Bruce  and  Logan.  In  1770,  after  going  through  the  vaual 
probationary  periods^  Legan  was  admitted  a  preaches,  aad 
in  1773  was  invited  le  the  pastoral  chaise  at  Soatb  Leiih, 
which  he  accepted.  His  poeoM^  which  had  been  hitherto 
cirouiated  only  in  private,  or  perhaps  occasionally  ieserted 
in  the  Isteiary  journals,  peinted  biaa  oUt  as  a  proper  person- 
to  assist  in  a  scheme  for  revising  %be  psalmody  of  the  church. 
Ear  this  parpose  he  was,  in  177  A,  appointed  eae  of  the 
Qommittee  ordered  by  the  Gefwial  Assembly  (the  highest 
eccjesiaabeal  authority  in  Scsodaud),  and  took  a  veiy  active 
part  in  their  proceediags,  not  only  revising  aad  improving 
some  of  the  old  versions,  but  adding  others  of  his.  own  com- 
position. This  collection  of  **  Translations  and  Para- 
phrases** was  published  in  17^1,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
.General  Assembly. 
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-  Abom  two  yean  he(me  Ihk  {MiblloitiEim  appeiMcl^  he 
hoi  -ptepared  h  course^  oP  l^tums  on  the  phibsophy  of  > 
M^ory,  ftnd  had  on  tbw  <ytctttfiN>n  <lofi9iilted  D^».  Robisrucm, 
Blair^  CfirKste,  and  other'  ettttifefit  Mem  coniMoted  with  the 
umtbnity  of  Edinburgh,  whett^eftied^Mfbet^iy  iaoboed  to 
promote  his  suceess.    The  fitvt  request,  boufvlPery  nvbich. 
he  iMd  to  make,  happeiied  not  to  be  witiMn  ttmee  ipwer. 
Hedesimd  the  use  ofa  room  ff»  the  oei4eg#  jbr  ^erdelivery 
of*  his  tectares,  bat  by  th^  statutes  no  indulgenee  of  that 
kiifd  could  b^  gitmted  to  persotfitt  teaching  or  lactnrini^  on 
sobjeets  for  which  regnUr  pmfessors' were -already  ap- 
pointed.    He  then  hired  a  chapel,  in  tvhich'he  delirared 
his  first  eoofse  of  lectares  in  I779-80,  and  his  andhor%  if> 
not  very  nmnerotts^  were  of  that* kind  whose  report  was  of 
great  consequence  to  his  faine.     In  his  second  course,  be> 
Inid  a  larger  aeditory,  and  attracted  so  oiodi  notice^  that 
be  enteitatned  reiry  sanguine  hopes  of  being  pvomoied  to- 
tbe  professorship  of  history,  which  became  yacant  above 
tbisf  time. 

Here,  bowereri  an  obstacle  presented  Itself,  wlriehliei 
bad  not  foreseen,  and  which  his  friends'coeld  not  reokore^ 
It  bad  been  the  inTariabie  practice  of  tb^  patroos  to  pre* 
sent  to  this  office  a  member  of  the  facady  of  ad^^ooatcs^- 
mA  in  the  present  instance  iheir  choice  M\  npon  Mr.  Fra« 
2er  Ty tier,  the  late  lord  WoodhouseleC)  a  gentieman  whose* 
talents  (had  talents  been  the  criterion)  winst  ba^  exidwded 
all  cooYpetiCion.  Whether  owing  to  this  appoiMtment^  or 
to  the  decdy  of  public  curiosity,  Logan^s  lectures  were  no 
longer  encouraged  y  but  in  1781,  he  published  ar>  analysis 
of  them,  entitled  "  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,** 
and  soon  after  one  entire  lecture -in  the  form  of  an  **  Essay 
on  the  Manners  of  Asia.^*  Both  were  favourably  received, 
yet  without  those  decisive  proofs  of  encouragement  which 
oould  justify  his  pnblishing  the  whole  course,  ashepro^ 
bably  intended.  Ih  the  same  year  appeared  his  volume  of 
**  Poems,'*  which  were  so  eagerly  bought  up,  that  a  secon\A 
edition  became  necessary  within  a  few  moiiUis.  8uch  po« 
pularity  induced  him  to  complete  a  tragedy  which  he  had 
been  for  some  tiisie  preparing,  entitled  "  Runamede/*  and 
founded  upon  the  history  of  the  great  charter.  This  tra- 
gedy was  accepted  by  the  manager  of  Coverit-garden 
theatre,  but  was  interdicted  by  the  licenser  of  the  stage  al» 
containing  political  allusions  that  were  improper.  U  was 
prtnted,  however,  in  178S,  and  afterwards  acte<l  on  tlic 
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Edinbiicgh  theatre,  but  met  vHihuo  eiKtrftordinarya^bniie 
either  io  the  closet  or  on  the  ^t|^e«    In  this  attempt^  in- 
deedt  die  author  seems  to  have. mistaken  bistalepts.    In 
Scotland,  his  biogra|!iher  iafeims  us,  he  bad  to  encounter 
the  general  piiejiMiices  of  that  country  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  in  theatrical  concerns. 
.'  These  disappointments,  we  are  told,  **  preyed  with  pen- 
gent  keenness  upon  a  mind  uncommoBly  susceptible.     His 
temper,"  it  is  added^  ^^  was  still  further  fretted  by  the  urn* 
hfage  which  some  of  his  parish  had  mtifusify  taken  at  his 
engaging  in  studies  foreign  to  his  profession,  and  which . 
others,  with  more  reason,  had  conceived,  on  account  of 
certain  deviations  from  the  propriety  and  decorum  of  his 
clerical  character ;  though  not  a  few  of  tbem  were  suffi* 
oiently  liberal  in  their  allowances  for  irregularities  which 
cottid  only  be  attributed  to  inequality  of  spiriu  and  irri- 
tability of  nerves**'    This  vindication  is  specious,  but  will 
not  bear  examination.    There  could  surely  be  no  great 
injustice  in  complaining  of  studies  which  diverted  him  from 
his  profession--^  profession  which  he  had  voluntarily  cho- 
sen, and  in  which  he  was  liberally  settled  ^  or  of  irregula- 
rities which  unfitted  him  io  perform  iu  duties,  and  obl^ed 
him  at  last  to  compound  for  his  inability  or  neglect  by  re- 
tiring upon  a  small  annuity.    Yet  such  was  the  case ;  and 
with  this  annuity,  or  with  the  promise  of  it,  he  came  to 
London  in  i7$6,  and  for  some  time  subsisted  by  furnish- 
ing articles  for  the  *'  English  Review,**  and  perhaps  other 
periodical  publications.    He  wrote  also  a  pamphlet,  en- 
*tttled  ^  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Charges  against  Mr. 
Hastings,**  which  was  a  very  able  and  eloquent  vindication 
of  that  gentleman ;  and  probably  appeared  in  that  light  to 
the  public  at  large,  for  the  publisher,  against  whom  th^ 
friends  of  the  impeachment  directed  a  prosecution,  was 
acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.    This  last  consequence, . 
Logan  did  not  live  to  witness.     His  health  had  been  for 
some  time  broken,  and  he  died  at  his  apartments  in  Marl- 
borough'Street,  Dec.  2S,  1788,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Notwithstanding  his  famogs,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  copy 
the  following  passage  from  the  Life  prefixed  to  the  late- 
edition  of  'his  poems.  —  <*  The  end  of  Logan  was  truly 
Christian.  When  be  became  too  weak  to  bold  a  book,  he 
employed  his  time  in  hearing  such  young  persons  as  visitedt 
him  read  the  Scriptures.    His  conversation  turned  chiefly 
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ou^eridus  subjects,  and  was  most  affectiog  and  instructive* 
He  foresaw  and  prepared  for  the  approach  of  death,  ga^e 
dkections  about  bis  funeral  with  the  utmost  eompoaore, 
and  dictated  a  distinct  and  judicious  will,  appointing  Dp. 
pooaM  Grant,  and  his  uicient  and.  steady  friend  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, his  executors  and  bequeathing  to  them  his  pro*- 
party,  books,  and  MSS.  to  be  conrerted  into  money,  (dr 
the  payment  of  legacies  to  those  reiatieiis  and  friends  who 
had  the  strongest  claims  upon  his  affectieiiate  remembrance 
iu  bis  dying  momentij.'* 

.  Dr.  IV>bertson  accordingly  prepared  a  volume  of  his  Ser* 
mona^  which  was  published  in  1790,  and  a  second  in  ^he 
fbilowing  year.  They  are  in  general  elegant  and  perspi- 
cuous, but  occasionally  burst  into  passages  of  the  decla- 
onatory  kind,  which,  however,  are  perhaps  not  unsuitable 
|o  the  warmth  of  pulpit  oratory.  They  have  been  unoom- 
nK>nIy  successful,  the  fifth  edition  having  made  its  appear- 
aiice  in  I  HOI,  He  left  several  other  manuscripts,  which 
were  once  intended  for  pubttcation.  Among  these  are  hia 
JLectores  on  History,  and^  three  or  four  tragedies.  In 
1805  a  new  editiiMs  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Edin^ 
burgh  and-Lopiloiiy  to  whieh  a  life  is  prefixed  by  an*  8bo«- 
nymous  writer.  From  this  the  facts  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent more  suociaot  sketeh  have  been  borrowed.  Logaa 
deaervesta  very  high  mnk  among  our  minor  poets^  The 
chief 'Chomcter  of  bia  poetry  ia  the  pathetic,  and  it  will 
nolv  pevbaps^  be  easy  te  produce  any  pieces  A-om  the 
whole  range  of  English'  poiatry  more  exquisitely  tender 
and  pathetic,  than  ^  The  Bims  of  Yarrow,^  «<  The  Ode 
on  die  Death  ef  a  Young  Lady,'*  or  *^  A  Visit  to  the 
Country  in  Autumn.'*  .**  The  Lovers'*  se#nis  to  a»* 
same  a  higher  character ;  the  opening  Hnea,  spoken  by 
Harriet^.riae  to  aubiimiiy  by  noble  gradations  of  terror, 
and  an  aooamulatioii  of  images,  which  are,  with  peculiar 
feUcity,  asade  to  vanish  on  the  appearance  of  her  Jover. 
In  the  whole  of  Legends  poema  are  passages  of  true  poetic 
spirit  and*  sensibility*  i|Witb'a  faney  so  various  and  regu* 
lated,  it  is 'to  be  regretted  he  did  not  more  frequently  cul- 
tivate hia  talents.  The  episode  of  *^  Le^na/'  amoiig  the 
pieces  attitbuted  to  him,  indicates  poT^ers  that  mig^t  have 
appeared  to  advantage  in  a  regular  poem  of  narraiicm 
and  description.  ,  His  sacred  pieces  are  allowed  to  be  of 
the  inferior  kind,  but  they  are  inferior  only  as  they  are  iH)t 
asfiginal ;  he  strives  ta  throw  an  air  of  modern  elegn!)(  t* 
Vol.  XIX.  C  c 
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over  the  aimple  language  of  the  East,  consecrated  by  use 
and  devotional  spirit ;  and  he  fails  where  Watts  and  others 
hare  failed  before  him,  and  where  Cowper  only  has  escaped 
without  injury  to  his  general  character.' 

LOGGAN  (David),  a  very  useful,  if  not  an  eminent 
engraver,  was  a  native  of  Dantzic,  and  born  probably  in 
1635.  He  is  said  to  have  received  some  instructions  fromi 
Simon  Pass,  in  Denmark.  Passing  through  Holland,  he 
studied  under  Hondius,  and  came  to  England  before*the 
restoration.  Being  at  Oxford,  and  making  a  drawing  for 
bimself  of  All»souls  college,  be  was  taken  notice  of,  and 
invited  to  undertake  plates  of  all  the  colleges  and  public 
buildinga  %>f  tbat  university,  which  he  executed^  and  by 
which  he  first  distinguished  himself.  He  afterwards  per- 
formed the  same  for  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
hurt  bis  eye-sight  in  delineating  the  fine  chapel  of  King*s 
college.  He  also  engraved  on  eleven  folio  plates,  the  aci^- 
demical  habils  of  Oxford,  from  the  doctor  to  the  lowest 
servant.  At  Oxford  he  was  much  caressed,  obtained  a  li- 
cence for  vending  his  <<  Oxonia  Uiustrata,**  for  fifteen 
yearsy  and  on  July  9,  1672,  was  matriculated  as  university- 
engraver,  by  the  name  of  <<  David  Loggan,  Gedanensis.** 
He  was  the  most  considerable  engraver  of  heads  in  bis 
time^  but  their  merit  as  works  of  ait  has  not  been  rated 
very  high.  His  <'  Oxonia'*  and  <<  Cantabrigia  illustrate/* 
however,  will  perpetiMie  hit  name^  and  hit  correctness  may 
still  be  traced  in  those  colleges  which  have  not  undergone 
dtemtioQa.  He  nwrrted  a  Mrs.  Jordan,  of  a  good  ftmuly 
near  Witney,  in  Oxfordslure^  aad  left  at  least  one  son, 
who  was  fallow  of  Magdahn^coUege,  Oxford,  tad  B.  D. 
in  1707.  Loggan  died  in  Leicester-fidds^  where  he  had 
resided  in  tbo' latter  partof^his  day%  eiUier  in  1693  or 
1700,  for  Vortua  gives  bolb  dates  in  diAneot  places.* 

LOKMAN  (aamamed  the  Wmt),  sometimes  called 
Abre.  Anum,  or  fatlMr  of  Anam,  was  a  philosopher  of  great 
account  among  the  Easterns^  but  his  persooiJ  history  i$' 
involved  in  moch  obscurity,  and  w}fkt  we  have  is  probably 
fabolows.  Some  say  be  was  an  Abyssiniaii  of  Ethiopia  or 
Nobia^  and  waaaoM  l«  a  slave  among  the  IsraeKtes,.  in 
Cbe  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  According  to  the  Ara- 
biansy  he  was  the  son  of  Baora,  son  or  grandson  of  a  sister 
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or  aunt  of  Job.  Some  say  he  worked  as  a  carpenter,  odiers 
as  a  tailor,  while  a  third  sort  ¥nil  have  him  to  be  a  shop* 
herd ;  however  that  be,  be  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
person,  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and 
we  bare  an  account  of  the  particular  manner  in  which  he 
received  these  divine  gifts ;  being  one  day  asleep  about 
noon,  the  angels  saluted  Lokman  without  making  them* 
selves  visible,  in  these  terms :  '^  We  are  the  messengers 
of  God,  thy  creator  and  ours ;  and  he  has  sent  us  to  de« 
clare  to  thee  that  be  will  make  thee  a  monarch,  and  his 
yice-gerent  upon  eartli.''  Lokman  replied,  ^  If  it  it  by 
au  absolute  command  of  God  that  I  am  to  become  auch  a 
one  as  you  say,  his  will  be  done  in  all  things ;  and  I  hope 
if  this  should  happen,  that  he  will  bestow  on  me  ail  the 
grace  necessary  for  enabling  me  to  execute  bis  commands 
faithfully  ;  however,  if  he  would  grant  me  the  liberty^  to 
chuse  my  condition  of  life,  I  bad  rather  oontinoe  in  my 
present  ^tate,  and  be  kept  from  offending  him ;  otherwise, 
all .  the  grandeur  and  splendours  of  the  world  would  be 
troublesome  to  me."  Thjs  answer,  we  are  told,  was  so 
pleasing  to  God,  that  he  immediately  bestowed  on  him  th^ 
gift  of  wisdom  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  he  was  able  to 
instruct  all  men,  by  a  multitudft  of  maxims,  sentences, 
and  parables,  amoun^ting  to  ten  thousand  in  number,  eveiy 
one  of  which  bis  admirers  i^ackop  graater  than  Um  whole 
world  in  value* , . 

.This  story  is  eyideptly  of  U)cv safiie  cast  wttli  that  of  80^ 
loGQop,.  and|W«(s  perba|>s  taken.  fjCMi  it;  but  Lokman  him^ 
self  gives  ^  difiei^^i^t  accoui|t,^f  bip  .perfectioos^i    Being 

seated. in  t(ie  midsto^fa  aumlierof  pi^f^'l^^^^^i'c'i^^'^-^ 
ing  tQ.  him,  a  mian  of  emii»enqs  ampug  the  Jews,*  seeing-so 
great  a  crowd  .oif.Md^qrs  rou^rbi^>.  lailied  btm«  *^  Whe- 
ther hq  vvasnot  tne  b\aiGk^av#  who  .a  little  befiore  looked 
aftec  tb^.^be^p  of  a  peif^n  h^^iameij''  To  which  Lokman 
assentii^gj  **  How  has  ii j|^e^n'pciiNbl€^!^  wotinued  she  Jew,* 
^*  for  thee  tp  attain  so  ei^ltedi^  pitch.  oC  vnsdcMn  and  Ttr-^ 
tue  ?^*  Lo^mfin  ^epli^  *^  It  yrjss  by  the  IbHowiog  means : 
by  alway;*  ,speakipg  i^i^uth,  A)]?^  Iteepiog  my  word  in- 
yiolabty,  and. by  P^yv  intermeiMlittg  in  ^affairs  that  did 
not  concern  ma*'  Accordingly,  we  find  inscribed  to  him 
this  apophthegm :  '*  Be  a  learned  man,  disciple  of  the 
learned,  or  an  auditor  of  the  learned  ;  at  least  be  a  lover 
of  knowledge,  and  desiroos  of  improvement.''  Lokman, 
it  is  said,  had  not  only  consummate  knowledge,  but  was 

c  c  2 
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equally  ffood  and  vtrtuoos ;  and  30  manjr  admimUe  qaa}i- 
81^  comd  not  always  be  held  in  «lav^.  His  master 
giving  bim  a  bitter  oielon  to  eal,  Lokman  ate  rt  aH ;  -when 
bis  master,  sorprised  at  his  exact  obedieace,  sajri,  '^How 
VKas  it  possible  for  you  to  eat  so  nauseous  a  fruii  }^  Lck^ 
man  replied,  ^*  I  bare  received  so  many  favours  from  you, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should  once  in  my  Ufa  eat  a  bitter 
melon  from  your  hand.'*  This  generous  answer  struck  the 
master  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  gave  htm  his 


It  is  said  that  be  lived  three  hundred  yeais,  and  died  in 
the  age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  He  was  buried  not  far  from 
Jerusalem;  and  bis  sepulchre  was  to  be  seen  not  above  a 
geatury  ago,  at  Ramlab,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Jeru- 
salem, his  remains  being  deposited  pear  those  of  the  se- 
venty prophets  who  were  starved  to  death  by  the  Jews, 
and  all  died  in  one  day.  He  was  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  some  time  served  .in  the  troops  of  king  David,  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversant  in  Palestine,  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  that  ononarch.  The  relics  of  his  fables  were 
published  by  Erpeni'us  in  Arable  and  Latin,  with  his  An* 
bic  Grammar,  at  Leydeoy  1636,  4to,  and  1656,  4to,  and 
Tamiaquil  Eaber  gave  an  edition  of  them  in  elegant  Latin 
vefae.  Galland  translated  them  into  French,  with  those 
ef  Pilpay,  in  1714,  2  vols.  ISmo;  and  a  new  volume  was 
translated  into  the  same  language  by  M.  Cardonne,  in 
177  8u  There  is  a  more  recent  French  edition  by  Marcel, 
in  1799,  4to«  The  work  seems  rather  a  collection  of  an- 
cient fables  than  the  production  of  any  one  writer.  From 
the  similarity  of  many  of  them  to  thbse  of  iEsop,  some 
have  inferced  that  Lokman  and  .£sop  were  diflPeient  names 
for  the  same  person ;  but  Brucker  thinks  it  more  likely 
that  the  compiler  of  these  fables  had  seen  those  of  .£sop, 
and  chose  to  insert  some  of  them  in  his  collection.  Who- 
ever was  the  writer,  the  ftibtes  aflbrd  no  inelegant  specir 
lyien  of  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Ai:sbians.^ 

LOLME.     See  DE  LOLME. 

LOMBARD  (Pbtbr),  well  known  by  the  tiUe  of  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  was  bom  at  Novara,  in  Lombardy,  whence 
he'  took  his  surname.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna,  and 
Kheims,  under  St.  Bernard,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Paris,  wherC)  as^  one  of  the  professprs  in  that  university, 
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he  distitlgohbed  Uimself  so  miicb>  that  the  cmimvy  of 
GbalrtrM  #«s  confcrred  «pia  hiih.  He  vta  some  rime 
tutor  to  Philipi  son  of  king  Lowii  le  GroB,  and  brblbor  of 
Lewis  the  young;  and  was  so  much  est^enled  by  hioiy 
that  upon  the  vaciKncy  of  the  bbhbpria  of  Paris,  that  tmUtt 
ptfBOnAgei  being  inteilded  for  tlie  see,  docUncd  it  for  tHe 
sake  of  Lombard,  who  was  aecofdingiij  promoted  to  it 
about  1 1 60^  and  died  in^  1 1  $4.  Be  was  interred  ta  thd 
€h«rcfa  of  Mareellus^  in  tbte  saburb  of  thiftt  nditie,  vrii^rd 
kk.  epitaph  is  sdl^  to  be  seen.  His  work  of  the  SenSetiees^ 
divided  uito  four  bobks,  contains  au  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trines ef  the  chureb,  in  a  collectioa  of  seatences  or  pas* 
sagea  taken  fi^om  the  fathers.  This  was  so  iaToorably  fe« 
eeived,  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  the  only  work  taiigbl  id 
Ibe  sbhoolf,  and  tbe  author  was,  by  way  of  emiaeneoi 
called  tbe  **  Master  of  tbe  Sentences,'*  and  was  acoooateo 
the-  chief  of  tbe  scholastic  divines.  Hi^  work  ^as  fins 
printed  at  Venioey  I477y  fol.  and  iiinunierable  couitnenta* 
ries  have  been  written  ori  it.  in  our  diin  obtversities  the 
beiog  admitted  '<  to  reed  the  Sentertces*'  was^  as  may  be 
frequeDtly  seen  in  Wood's  AlbeMse,  ^  ntsLvk  of  great  pra^ 
gross  in  study,  for  a  greater  venehitioa  was  paid  to  Lorn* 
bard's  work  thari  to  the  Scriptures.  Bacofi,  in  a  letted  so 
Clement  IV.  mentioiiS  this  preference  ni  an  absrordhy. 
*'  Tbe  bachelor,"  says  be,  ^^  who  reads  tbe  Scrrpter^^ 
girves  place  to  the  reader  of  tbe  ^  S&nteuces,'  who  every- 
where is  honoured  and  preferred*  The  reader  of  tbe  Sen« 
teawes'  has  his  ekoice  of  the  most  eligible  time^  and  ht)lds 
a  call  and  society  with  the  religious;  but  tbe  biblical 
reader  has  neither ;  and  most  beg  for  such  aa  hour  as  the 
reader  of  tbe  Sentences  is  pteased  to  aasigu  him.  lie  who 
reads  the  Lombardtae  tbesisi  may  anywhere  dispute  and 
be  esteemed  a  master;  but  he  who  r^ads  the  text  of  Serip* 
tare  is  admksed  to  ad  Suifk  honour :  the  absuHity  of  this 
coaduct  is  evidemi,"  &c.^ 

LOMCNIE  (HasmH  Lserie  ira,  Cookt  9b  BatEVHs), 
waa  kora  inf  I6d5,  the  sow  of  thbt  count  de  Brieane  who 
wais  amkassedov  in  Eimlaad  i»  tiM.  He  bald  the  rever* 
sfeb  of  the  secretary  of  steie'a  office  which  Ua  father  held, 
and  wsii  made  douMcilor  tf  state  in  l%5\^  wbeu  al  boy  cX 
aixiee^  with  piahnimion  to  exercise  tfai^  office  wktin;  be 
shoaM  attslhr  tbe  age  ef  teenty-five.    Donhg  tbb  itateirval, 
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he  tnvtttM  ofer  Italy,  Gentuiny,  end  tbe  north,  toac- 
qitke  «  knowledge  of  tbecdnotnes  he  was:  after«nurd  to 
treat  widi,  and  on  his  xetoni,  although  only  tweaty-^tfaree 
y«an  old,  -the  king  permitted  him  to  act  as  secretary  df 
state;  but  after  his  wife*s  death,  in  1665,  Louis  XIV. 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  post  M.  de  Lomenie  then  re-* 
tired  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  was  sub-deacon, 
but  left'  Ihem,  and  went  to  the  court  of  dhrtstian  Loots, 
duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  in  1672.  His  residence  at:  that 
court  was  the  origin  of  all  the  troubles  which  tie  brought 
upon  himself;  for,  having  entertained  a  criminal  passion 
for  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  he  had  the  audacity  to 
acquaint  her  with  it.  She  complained  of  this  affront  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  ordered  him  to  return  to  Paris,  and  con- 
fined him  in  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Oermain*des*Prez,  then  at 
St  Benott-sur^oire,  afterwards  at  St.  Laeare,  and  lastly, 
at  the  abbey  of  ^t.  Severin,  at  Chateau  Landon,  where  hti 
dted|  April  17,  1698.  He  left  an  aecount  of  bis  trayels/ 
In  Latin,  entitled  '<  Itinerarium,*'  8vo,  written  with  elegance 
and  perspicuity.  2.  *^  Recueil  de  Poesies  divetses  et  Chr£- 
tiennes,'*  Paris,  1671,  3  vols.  12mo.  3.  <<  Remarques 
sur  les  Regies  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^oise,"  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  **  Nouvelle  M^thode  Latine^'  of  Port  Royal, 
the  seventh  edition,  Svo.  M.  de  Ch&lons  has  borrowed^ 
witholdt  any  acknowledgment,  almost*  the  whole  of  these 
lemarkft,  in  his  treatise  ^  Des  Regies  de  la  Po^sie  Fran^oise.^' 
Lomenie  also  pubtisited  a  translation  of  the  ^*  Instkotionr 
of  Thaulerus,*'  8vo  and  llhno,  &c.  and'  left  in  MS.  mev 
moirs  of  his  life,  and  some  poems.  It  appears  front  bis 
works,  that  be  possessed  wit  and  genius,  but  that  a  caprii* 
eious,  fickle,  and  inconstant  disposition,  joined  to  a  ^e-^ 
prated  faocy^  rendered  them  useless  to  him,  and  in  some . 
jneasure  to  tbe  world.'  ••    « 

LOMMIUS  (JoDOCUs  or  Van  Losi),  a  medical  writer 
of  reputation,  was  bom  at  Boren,  in  Guelderland,  about 
tbe  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  s 
liberal  education,  studied  medioine  principally  at  Paris, 
apd  practised  for  a  considerable  time  at  Toomay,  tb  which 
city  he  was  pensionary  physician  in  15^7  ;  he  removed  to 
Brussels  at  an  advanced  period  of  Kfe,*  about  1560,  and 
wasJii^g  iu  this  tity  in  1563,  beyond « which  period  there 
is  no  record  of  him.    He  left  three  small  works,  in  very 
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elegant  Latin,  viss.  <<  Commentarii  de  Sanitatg  tuenda  in 
prioium  librnm  C.  Ceisi/'  touvMn,  USS,  IMmOi  This  it 
an  ample  commentary  upon  CelsfiH  taken  endiely  from 
die  ancients.  *<  Observatipnuiii  Medicinalium  Libntre^Sy'* 
Antwerp,  1560.  TbU  Work  has  jMssed  |hrongb  many 
editions :  it  consists  of  histories  of  disease,  related  with  the 
Mnple  perspicuity  of  Celsus,  and  containing  many  usefnl 
and  valuable  obsenrations  on  the  diagnostics,  prognostics, 
and  cure.  *^  De  curandis^Febribus  continuis  Liber,*'  Ant- 
werp, 1563.  This  little  treatise,  like  the  foregoiiigi  has 
been  several  times  printed  and  translated.  These  works 
were  published  together  at  Amsterdam,  in  1745,  in  3  vols, 
l2mo,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  omnia." ' 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Russian  poet,  the  gre^t 
refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  son  of  a  person  m^ 
trafficked  in  fish  at  Kolmogori :  he  was  bom  in  1711,  and 
was  fortunately  taught  to  read  ;  a  mre  instance  for  a  per- 
son of  so  low  a  station  in  Russia.  His  natural  genius  for 
poetry  was  first  kindled  by  the  perusal  of  a  metrical  trans* 
latton  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  by  Polotski,  whose  rude 
compositions,  perhaps  scarcely  superior  to  our  venik>n  of 
the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  inspired  him  widi 
such  an  irresistible  passion  for  the  muses,  that  he  fled 
from  his  father,  who  was  desirous  of  compellifig  him  to' 
marry,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonospaski  monastery  at 
Moscow ;  there  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  indulging  hia- 
taste  for  letters,  and  of  studying  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan-f 
gnages.  In  this  seminary  he  made  so  considerable* a  pro- 
gress in  polite  literature,  as  to  be  noticed  and  employed 
by  the  Imperial  academy  of  sciences.  In  1736  be  was 
sent  at  the  expence  of  that  society,  to  the  university  of 
Bbrburgh  in  Hesse  Gassel,  where  be  became  a  scholar  of 
the  celebrated  Christian  Wolf,  under  whom  be  suidied 
uaiversal  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  He  con« 
tittued  at  Marburg^  four  years,  during  which  time  he  ap- 
plied liimself  witii  indefatigable  diligence  to  chemistry,; 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  with  still  greater  success, 
under  the  famous  Henckel,  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  la 
1741  he  returned  into  Russia;  was  chosen  in  1742  adjunct 
to  the  Imperial  academy  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  member 
of  that  society,  and  professor  of  chemistry.  In  1760  be 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminary,  then  annexed 
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to'  t!kt  fteadetey ;  in  i7G4  hft  wa«  gratified  by  the  Uft»  en-» 
preM  CathariM  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of  stata ;  and 
died  April  ^  that  year,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  o£  Wa  ^e* 
Lomonosbof  exeelled  in  TarioiiB  kind*  of  eomposition ;  bur 
his  chief  merit,  by  which  he  bean  the  first  rai»k  among  tbd 
Rasstan  ^ters,  ia  derived  from  his  poetical  cooiipoeitioiis^ 
the  finest  of  wbioh  are  his  odea.  The  first  waa  written  w 
17S9,  while  he  studied  in  Germany,  upon  the  taking  of 
Kotichin,  a  fortress  of  Crim  Tartary,  by  marshal  Munich* 
The  odes  of  Lomonozof  are  greatly  admired  for  originalitjr 
of  invention,  sublimity  of  sentiment,  and  enel*gy  of  Ian* 
guage;  and  cbmpensate  for  the  turgid  style,  which  in 
some  instances  have  been  imputed  to  them,  by  that  spirit 
and  fire  which  are  the  principal  characteristics  in  this  spe* 
oiea  of  composition.  Pindar  was  his  great  model ;  and  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  Levesque,  a  gentleman  wdl  veraed 
in  the  Russian  tongue,  he  has  snoceeded  in  this  daring  at* 
tempt  to  imitate  thd  Theban  bard,  without  incunrins  the 
censure  of  Horaee  :  <*  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  enulari," 
&c.  In  this,  as  well  as  several  other  specie  of  cempoai* 
tion,  he  enriched  his  native  language  with  various  kinds  of 
metre,  and  seems  to  have  merited  the  appellation  be* 
stowed  upon  him,  of  the  Father  of  Russian  Poetry.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of  Lonranosaf, 
which  were  printed  in  3  vols,  dvo,  will  serve  toahewthe 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  hia  extensive  knowledge  in 
varioua  branches  of  literature. 

The  first  volume,  beside  a  preface  on  the  advanlagea 
derived  to  the  Russian  tongue  from  the  eodeniasiical  wvi- 
tings,  contains  ten  sacred  and  nineteen  panegytfic-  edes, 
and  several  occasional  pieces  of  poetry.  Theseoond  con** 
prises  <<  An  Essay  in  Prose,  on  the  Rules  for  Russietf 
Poetry;''  *<  Translation  of  a  German  Ode;"  "  IdyHs;" 
^<  Tamira  and  Seiim,  a  Tragedy  ;*'  **  Deroophooni  a  Tr»> 
gedy;'*  ^  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Utility  of  Glasa;''  twa 
cantos  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  ^  Pescr  the  Oaeat  ;'^  ^<  A 
Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verses ;"  "  An  Ode ;"  *<  Tian** 
lation  of  Baptist  Rousseau^s  Ode,  *  Siir  le  Bonhemr;"* 
*'  Heads  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Phileaopliy  }'* 
^  Certain  Passages  tianalated  in  verse  and  prose»  aoolMMUng' 
to  the  original  from  Cicero,  Erasmus,  Lncian,  .fiUan, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Qointus  Curtius,  Hoaoer,  Vir|il» 
Martial,  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Seneca;*'  which  Russian 
translations  were  brought  as  examples  in  bis  lectures  upon 
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Rketoric ;  lastly,  *<  Description  of  the  Comet  which  «p« 
peared  in  1744."  The  third  volame  coneista  chiefly  of 
«<  Speeches  and  Treatises  read  before  the  Academy;"' 
^  Panegyric  on  the  Empress  Elizabeth  ;'*  ^*  On  Peter  the 
Great ;"  ^  Treatise  on  the  Advanuges  of  Cbemittry ;'' 
**  On  the  Phflenomena  of  the  Air  occasioned  by  .the  Elec- 
trical Fire ;"  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same ;  **  On 
the  Origin  of  Light,  as  a  new  theory  of  Colours  ;'*  ^  M»*' 
tbods  to  determine  with  precision  the  Course  of  a  Vessel;'* 
*^  On  the  Origin  of  Metals  by  the  Means  of  Eartbcpiikes  ;** 
'*  Latin  Dissertation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity  ;*'  <<  On  the 
Transit  of  Venus,  in  1761,'*  with  a  German  translatien. 

Besides  these  various  subjects,  Lomonosof  made  no  m* 
Gonsiderable  6gure  in  history,  haTiag  published  two  small 
works  relative  to  that  of  his  own  country.  The  first,  aicyled 
*^  Annals  of  the  Russian  Sovereigns,"  is  a  short  cbroao* 
logy  of  the  Russian  monarcbs;  and  the  second  is  the 
*^  Ancient  History  of  Russia,  from  the  Origin  of  that  Na-* 
tion  to  the  Death  of  itbe  Great  Duke  Yarosiaf  J.  in  1504 ;" 
a  performance  of  great  merit,  as  it  illustrates  the  most  dif« 
ficult  and  obscure  period  in  the  annals  of  this  country.* 

LONG  (JARTBd  Lb),  an  eminent  French  historian  andr 
bibliographer,  was  born  at  Paris,  April  19,  l€$S.  Hia 
mother  dying  while  be  was  very  young,  bis  father  married 
again,  and  entrusted  his  education  to  one  of  his  reladoBs^ 
a  priest,  who  was  director  of  the  retigiooa  at  Estampes^ 
.After  he  had  been  taught  grammar  and  Latin  for  two  or 
three  years  under  this  ecclesiastic,  bis  father  seat  him  t9 
Malta,  with  a  view  to  procure  him  adoiission  among  tbe 
clerks  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He  had 
scarcely  arrived- here  when  the  plague  broke  out,  to  wbie^ 
he  incautiously  exposed  himself;  but  although  he  escaped 
the  contagion,  he  fancied  that  the  air  of  Malta  did  not 
agpree  with  him,  and  obtained  leave  of  hia  superiors  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  where  he  might  prosecute  bis  studies  in  Ae 
dassies,  philosophy,  and  divinity.  As  he  bad  not  taken 
tbe  vows  in  the  order  of  St.  John,  be  had  no  socmereodi«' 
pteted  bis  studies  at  home,  than  he  entered  into  tiie  oonr* 
gregation  of  the  oratory.  His  year  of  probation  being 
passed,  be  was  sent  to  the  college  ef  Jnlly,  where  h» 
taught  mathematica,  and  went  afkerwardis  to  she  seminaaf 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Vertus,  where  he  emphjf  ed  hia  lekiaie 
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time  in  study,  particularly '  of  pfaUosophy,  which  biroitg^ht 
him  acquainted  with  father  Malbranche.     On  hia  return 
to  Paris  be  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  library  belong*^ 
ing  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  a  place  for  which  he  vvlis 
admirably  qualified,  as  he  was  not  only  acquasiued  with 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and   the  Chaldean,  but  with  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English  languages,  and 
had  a  vety  extensive  knowledge  of  literary  history,  of  books, 
editions,   and    printing.     The  continual   pains,  however, 
which  be  bestowed  on  this  library,  and  on  his  ov^n  publica- 
tions, undermined  his  constitution,  which   was  origioaliy 
delicate,  and  brought  on  a  complaint  in  the  chest,  which 
proved  fiatal,  Aug.  IS,  1721,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  bis 
life.     His  time  for  many  years  had  been  divided  between 
devotion  and  study ;  he  allowed  very  little  to  sleep,  and 
less  to  the  table.   Although  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
and  often  consulted,  he  was  equally  modest  and  unaffected. 
In  all  his  researches  he  shewed  much  acuteness  and  judg- 
ment, but  the  course  of  his  studies  had  alienated  him  from 
works  of  taste  and  imagination,  for  which  he  had  little  re- 
lish.    His  principal  object  was  the  ascertaining  of  truth  in 
matters  of  literary  history ;  and  the  recovery  of  dates  and 
other  minutiae,   on  which  he  was  frequently  obliged  to 
bestow  the  time  that  seemed  disproportionate,  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  ^or  was  he  to  be  diverted 
from  such  accuracy  by  bis  friend  Malbranche,  who  did  not 
think  philosophy  concerned  in  such  matters.     *^  Truth,** 
said  Le  Long,  '<  is  so  valuable,  that  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  it  even  in  trifles."     His.  works  are,  I .  '*  Methode 
Bebraique  du  P.  Renou,**  1708,  8vo.     2.  **  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  sive  syllabus  omnium  ferme  Sacrm  Scripturse  edi* 
tionom  ac  versionum,**  Paris,  1709,  8vo,  2  vols.     Of  tbis 
a  Tery  much  enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1723,  S  vols.  foL  by  Desmolets.     Another  edition  was  be- 
gun by  Masch  in  1778,  and  between  that  and  1790,  5  vols* 
4to  were  published,  but  the  plan  is  yet  unfinished.    3. 
^Discours  historique  sur  les  principales  Editions  des  Biblea* 
Polyglottes,"  Paris,- 1713,  8vo,  a  very  curious  work.     4. 
'<  Histoire  des  demelee  du  pape  Boniface  VIII.  avec  Phi- 
lippe LeBel,  roi  de  France,"  1718,  12mo,  a  posthumous 
work  of  M.  Baillet,  to  which  Le  Long  added  some  docu- 
amnts  illustrating  that  period  of  French  history.     5.  *^  Bib** 
liotheque  Historique  de  France,**  1719,  foK  a  work  of  vast 
labour  and  research,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  but 
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undertakings.  It  has  since  be^n  enlaiged  by  Ferret  de 
f'ontette  and  ofbers,  to  5  vols.  foL  1768 — IS^  and  is  the 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  the  kind  in  any  language. 
The  only  other  pablLcatien  of  M*  Le  Long  was  a  letter  to 
M.  Martin,  minister  of  Utrecht,  with  whom  he  had  a  short 
Controversy  respecting  the  disputed  text  in  1  John^  y.  7.' 

LONG  (Edward),  author  of  a  yaloable  History  of  Ja« 
maica,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Samuel  Long,  esq.  of  I^ong- 
ville,  in  the  island  of  Jamaicai  and  Tredudwell  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  by  his  wife  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delapri  in  the  county  of  Northamp* 
ton,  esq.  He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1734,  at  Rosilian,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Blaize,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  placed  first  at 
Bury  school,  under  Dr.  Kinnesman,  and  was  removed 
thence  about  1746,  probably  on  account  of  his  father's 
residence  in  the  country,  to  a  school  at  Liskeard,  in  Corn- 
wall, under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haydon.  In 
1752  he  left  this  place,  and  after  two  years  private  instruc- 
tion in  London,  he  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  fixed 
with  Mr.  Wilmot.  His  father  dying,  in  1757,  in  Jamaica^ 
he  resolved  to  embark  for  that  Island;  but,  not  having 
completed  his  terms^  he  obtained  an  ex  gratia  call  to  the, 
bar  before  he  sailed.  On  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  he  at  first 
filled  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  his  brother-in-law,, 
sir  Henry  Moore,  bare  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
island ;  and  was  afterwards  appointed  judge  of  the  vice*ad- 
miralty  court.  On  Aug.  12,  1758,  he  married  Mary,  se- 
cond daughter,  and  at  length  sole  heiress,  of  Thomas 
Beckford,  esq.  Mr.  Long's  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  island  in  1769  ;  and  he  never  returned  to  it,  but 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  and  particularly  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  ^*  History  of  Jamaica,"  which  was  published 
in  1774,  3  vols.  4to.  His  high  sution  in  the  island  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  of  procuring  authentic  materials, 
which  he  digested  with  ingenuity  and  candour,  although 
perhaps  a  little  too  hastily.  He  saw  its  imperfections, 
however,  and  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  new 
edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1797  he  resigned  his 
office  of  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court ;  and  died  March 
13,  1813,  at  the  house  of  his  sou-in«law,  Henry  Howard 
Molyneux,  esq.  M.  P.  of  Arundel  Park,  Sussex,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Slindon  church  in  that  county. 

1  Niceron,  vol  L  and  X. — Moreri. — Diet  Hist.— ^xii  Onomut. 
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Betletes  Ins  *'  History  of  Janmica,''  M^.  Long  eontri* 
biifed  to  public  information  or  amttseiti^nt  by  a  variety  of 
Imtet  productions.  Early  in  life  he  wrote  fiome  essays  in 
••The Prater,  by  Wicfaolds  Babble,  esq."  1756.  2.  "Thri 
Amigaliican,  or  tile  History  and  Adventures  of  Harry  Cob- 
bam,  esq/*  t75T,  l2mo.  3.  "The  Trial  of  farmer  Car- 
Wt'a  Dog  Porter,  for  murder,*'  1771,  8vo.  4.  **RfeBec- 
tions  on  the  Negro  Cause,**  1772,  8vo.  5.  "The  Senti- 
flHSntal  £icbibitfon,  or  Portraits  and  Sketches  of  th^  Tim^s,*^ 
1774,  8to.  6.  ••  Letters  on  the  Colonies,**  1775,  Sro.  7. 
^  English  Humanity  no  Piradoir,"  1778,  8to.  8.  A  pampfa- 
let  oil  *'Tbe  Sugar  Trade,  1782,  8vo.  He  was  likewise 
editor  of  ••  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Bossa  Ahadee,  king 
of  Dabomy,  with  a  sbort  account  of  th^  Africaif  slave 
trade,  by  Robert  Norris,"  178^,  8vo.* 

LONG  (Roger),  kn  English  divine  and  astronomer,  was 
born  about  1680,  and  was  edudated  at  Pembroke  hall, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  A.  B.  in  1700,  A.M.  1704; 
and  8.  T.  P.  in  1728.  In  1789  be  was  elected  master  of 
Pembroke  hall,  and  in  1749  L<yWfides*s  professor  ei^  astro- 
nomy. He  is  chiefly  known  as  ah  author  by  a  ••  T^Mtise 
on  Astronomy,**  in  two  volumes  4t^ :  the  fif-st  of  which  was 
published  in  1742,  and  the  second  in  17€4.  He  wa#fb^ 
iitrentor  of  a  curious  asironomiieai  m^cbrn^,  ^)ro)fctf^d  iw  a 
room'at  Pembroke  halt,  of  which  he  bas  fthMs^f  given  the 
following  description :  •^  I  have,  in  H  rOoi#  lnUfly  buih  in 
Pembroke  hall,  erected  a  sphere  of  H  (eiet  diattioiery 
wiferein  above  thirty  persona  mrtiy  sif  conv^niefttty  ;*  the 
*  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  south  pole  by  4iK  step^  ^  the 
frame  of  the  sphere  consists  of  a  number  tff  irofv  nfl^ditna, 
not  complete  seirrl- circles,  the  northern  efids  of  which  a#e 
screwed  to  a  large  pfate  of  brass,  with  a  bole  itr  the  centre 
of  it ;  through  this  hofe,  from  a  beam  hi  the  cieling,  cotfftM 
the  north  pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about  threse  incfaies  fong, 
and  supports  the  upper  parts  of  the  spbete  to  its  prop^ 
etvation  for  the  latitude  of  Catttbridge  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  sphere,  so  much  of  it  as  i^  invisible  in  Ehgland,  iacut 
off;  and  the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or 
truncated  semi-circles,  terminate  on,  and  are  Screwed  down 
to,  a  strong  circle  of  oat,  of  about  thirteen  feet  diameter, 
wbicb,  when  the  sphere  is  put  into  taditkm^  nm^  upon 
targe  rollers  of  figmnto  vit«,  in  the  maimer  that  tbe  tops  of 
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some  wind-millt  are  made  Iq  turn  rotiniL  Upon  %ke.  iron 
meridiaas  .is  filed  a  sadinc  of  tin  paioted  blue^  wheieoa 
ibe  ecliptic^  and  helioceotrio  9rbil9  of  the  plaoeu  aie 
drawn,  and  the  consteMations  and  atars  traced ;  the  great 
and  little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  painted  in  thieir 
places  sound  the,  north  pole ;  tbe  rest  of  tbe  oonstellatiooA 
are  prQpoaed  to  follow ;  ibe  wbole  ia  tamed  with  a  small 
winch,  with  as  little  labour  as  il  takes  to  wiad  up  a  jack, 
though  the  weight  of  the  iron^  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  When  it  is  laade  use  o^  a 
planetarium  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  thereof.  The 
whole,  with  the  floor,  ia  vwell-siipported  by  a  frame  of  large 
timber/'  Thus  far  Dr.  Long,  before. this  curious  piece  of 
mechaniam  was  perfected.  Since  the  above  was  written^ 
tbe  sphere  has  been  completely  finished ;  all  the  constel- 
latious  and  stars  of  tbe  northern  liemisphere,  visible  at 
Cambridge*  are  painted  in  their  proper  places  upon  plates 
of  iron  joined  togethec^  which  form  one  concave  surface. 

Dr.  Long  died  Deow  16,  1770,  aged  ninety «one^  being 
at  that  time  master  of  Fembroke  college^  and  rector  of 
Bradwell  juxu  Mare,  in  Essex,  leaving  600/.  to  hb  collega 

Besides  his  astronomical  work,  he  published  in  1731, 
under  the  name  of  DicaiophiUis  Cantabrigieniia^  <<  The 
Rights  of  Churches  and  Colleges  defended  ;  in  answer  to  a 
pamphlet  called  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  customary  estates 
and  tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold  lands  of  church  and 
other  foundations,  by  the  term  of  three  lives,  &c.  by 
Everard  Fleetwood,  esq.  ;*  with  remarks  upon  some  other 
pieces  on  the  same  subject,"'  8vx>.  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  to  which  our  author  ceplied,  was  not  Fleetwood, 
which  was  an  assumed  name,  but  Samuel  Burroughs,  esq.  a 
master  in  chancery.  Dr.  Long  published  also  a  <^  Com* 
mencemeot-Sermon,  1728  ;'*  and  an  answer  to  Dr.  Gally*s 
pamphlet  *'  On  Greek  Accents.'*  We  shall  subjoin  a  few 
traits  of  him,  as  delineated  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Jones :  *^  He 
is  now  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and,  for  his 
years,  vegete  and  active.  He  was  lately  (in  October)  put 
in  nomination  for  the  office  of  vic^cbancellor.  He  exe* 
cuted  that  trust  before ;  I  think  in  the  year  17S7. '  A  very 
ingenious  person,  and  sometimes  \'ery  facetious.  At  the 
public  commencement  in  tbe  year  1713,  Dr.  Greene 
(master  of  Bene't  college,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely) 
being  then  vice-chancellor,  Mr.  Long  was  pitched  upon  for 
the  tripos-performance  ;  it  was  witty  and  humourous,  and 
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fias  passed  through  difen  editions.  Some  that  remeni^- 
bered  the  delivery  of  it  told  me,  that,  in  addressing  the 
Tice  chancellor  (whom  the  university-wags  usually  styled 
Miss  Greene),  the  tripos-orator,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
and  assuming  the  Norfolk  diafect,  instead  of  saying,^  Do-* 
fnme  vice'C^nceUarie,  did  very  archly  pronounce  the  words 
thus,  DomiHA  vkc^caneeUariM.  i  which  occasioned  a  genexal 
smile  in  that  great  auditoir.  His  fnend  the  late  Mr.  Bon- 
foy  of  Ripton  told  me  thu  little  incident :  *  That  he  and 
Dr.  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge,  in  a  dusky  even- 
ing, and  coming  to  a  short  post  fixed  in  the  pavemept, 
which  Mr.  B.  in  the  midst  of  chat  and  inattention,  took  to 
be  a  boy  standing  in  his  way,  he  said  \n  a  hurry,  '  Get 
out  of  my  way,  boy.'  *That  boy,  sir/  said  die  doctor 
very  calmly  and  slily,  ^  is  a  post-boy,  who  turns  out  of  his 
way  for  nobody.' 

^  I  could,  recollect  several  other  ing^tous  repartees  if 
there  were  occasioa.  One  thing  is  remarkable.  He  never 
was  a  bale  and  hearty  man ;  always  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
constitution,  yet  took  care  of  it.  His  common  drink,  water. 
He  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall.  Of  late 
years,  he  has  left  off  eating  flesh-meats;  in  the  room 
thereof,  puddings,  vegetables,  &c.  Sometimes  a  glass  or 
two*  of  wine."' 

LONG  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  t>f 
England,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1621,  and  became  a  ser- 
vitor of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  1638.  In  1642  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  but  soon  after  left  the  nniversity,  and 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stt  Lawrence  Clist,  hear  Exeter. 
After  the  restoration  he  was,  per  liicras  regias^  created 
B.  D.  and  made  prebendary  of  Exeter,  which  he  held 
until  the  revolution,  when  refusing  to  take  the  oadis  to  the 
new  government,  he  was  gected.  He  died  in  1700.  Wood 
characterizes  him  as  ^*  well  read  in  the  fathen,  Jewish  and 
other  ancient  writings,^*  and  he  appears  also  to  hate  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  contfOverBies  of  his  time  in  which 
subjects  of  political  or  ecclesiastiGal  government  were  con* 
cerned,  atid  took  a  very  acdve  part  against  the  various 
classes  of  separatists,  particularly  those  whose  eause  Mt. 
Baxter  pleaded. 

His  principal  works  are,  1.  **  An  Exercitation  concem- 
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ing  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ia  the  public  worship  of 
God/*  Lond«  1658,  8to,  partly  in  answer  to  some  senti- 
ments  advanced  by.  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Owen  in  his 
'*  VindicisB  Evangelicse."  2.  ^'  Calvinus  redivivus,  or  Con^ 
formity  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  doctrine,  govern- 
ment, and  worship,  persuaded  by  Mr.  Calvin,'*  ibid.  1673, 
8vo.  3.  '<  History  of  the  Donatists,'*  ibid.  1677,  8vo.  4.. 
*'  The  Character  of  a  Separatist ;  or  sensuality  the  ground 
of  separation,'*  ibid.  1677,  8vo.  5.^^  Mr.  Hales's  Treatise 
of  Schism  examined  and  censured,"  ibid.  1678,  8vo,  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  that  treatise  among  Hales's 
** Posthumous  Miscellanies."  6.  "The  Nonconformist's 
Plea  for  Peape  'impleaded,  in  answer  to  several  late  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Baxter,  and  others,"  &0w  ibid.  1680,  8vo.  7* 
*^  Unreasonablenes(s  of  Separation,"  &c.  begun  by  Stilling- 
fleet,  with  remarks  on  the  life  and  actions  of  Baxter,"  ibid. . 
1681,  4to  and  8vo.  8.  "  No  Protestant,  but  the  Dissen- 
ters* Plot,  discovered  and  defeated ;  being  an  answer  to 
the  late  wcitipgs  of  several  eminent  dissenters,"  ibid.  1682, 
8vo.  9.  M  Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Christians  in  point  ' 
of  obedience  to  their  prince,  against  the  calumnies  of  a 
book  enticed  *  The  Life  of  Julian  the  Apostate,' "  ibid. 
1683,  8vo.  10.  <'  History  of  all  the  popish  and  fanatical 
Plots,  &c.  against  the  established  government  in  Church 
and  State,"  &c.  ibid.  i684,  8vo.  11.  <<The  Letter  for 
Toleration  decyphered,"  &c,  ibid,  1689,  in  answer  to 
'Locke.  12.  *^  Vox  Cleri ;  or  the  seuse  of  the  Clergy  con« 
cerning  the  making  of  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,"  ibid. 
1690.  13.  **  Aa  Answer  to  a  Socinian  Treatise,  called  the 
Naked  GospeV  ibid.  1691.  14.  <<  Dr.  Walker's  true,  mo« 
dest,  and  faithful  account  of  the  author  of  £ikon  Basiiike," 
&c.  proving  this  work  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Charles 
L    1 5.  .Several  single  ^ermons. ' 

LONGEPIERRE  (HitAftY  B£KKAaD  i>£),  a  Greek  scho- 
lar and  critic,  ^as  born  at  Dijon  Oct.  18,  1659.  By  much 
study  he  uiade  himself  master  ofx  the  beauties  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  a  merit  not  common  in  his  time^  and  has  left  us 
poetical  translations  of  Auacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  Mos« 
cbus,.  with  notes*.  He  wrote  several  tragedies  in  imitatioa 
of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  he  copied  them  chiefly  in  this, 
that,  in  subjects  of  terror  and  cruelty^  he  never  introduced 
lore.     But  he  also  copied  them  in  common-place  prolixity 
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and  wiiDt.of  mctbo  and  plot;  while  he  could  iievar  equal 
4be  beatitj  of  .Umr  dictioa.  Of  those  irageiliefc  in  t|gs 
^eoiaft  taste  he  never  bfongbt  bat  two  apoa  the  ^taga, 
^a.  tbe^"  Medea"  asd  '^Eiectra.'.'     He  died  March  30, 

.  LONGINUS  (DiotNYSJUs  C^sius),  the  author  of  pci^ ad- 
jttired'Work.^^  Od  the  SublinM^^'  was  a  Grecidir,  and  pne- 
•hftb^jr  aa  Alfaeniaa,  though  sooie  aathons  fancy  him  a  Sy- 
fiaife  He  was  born  in  theithird  ceatury.  His  father^ 
name  is  eotirttly  unknown ;  by  his  mother  Froatonis  \he 
fvasi  allied  to  Plotaecb.  We  kaow  nothiag  of  the  eaiploy* 
ment  of  hia  parents,  their  station  in  life,  or  the  begin-- 
niDgef  his  jodiicaUoQ ;  bat  from  a  fragment  of' bis  it  ap>^ 
pears^.  that  his  youth  was.  spen>t  in  travelling  with  them, 
which  gave  bim  an  opportunity  to  increase  bis  knowledge 
and  impfove  bis-  vind.  Wherever  men  of  learning  were 
te  be  foMudy  he^vos  present,  and.  lost  ne  opportunity  of 
S^rwokag  a  faniUaru^  and  intimacy  witb  them.  Ammonia 
Bpd  Origen,  phiiasophers  of  great  reputa^oatin-tha)|>  ^ge^ 
wisce  two  of  those  whom  be  visited,  and  heardwith  tfafia 
gsealest  attention.  The  travels  of  JLonginus  ended  wilh 
biaarrival^at  Athene  wfanere  be  fixed  his  residence..  Heiae 
he  pttiattad  the  studies  of  humanity  and  philosophy  with 
ibr  greatest  applicatioo.  Here.  also,  he  published :bls 
^TieatHe  on  the  S^lime,"  which  raised  his  reputatioii'iba 
•BckvC  height,  as  do  ctiiac  .either  ibeSaie  or  sinQa.couM 
evsv  teach.  Hia  eentempocaries  there  had  so  giteat  -ao 
optniou  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  that  they  appoiiiled 
hsm  aovere^n  judge,  of: aU  authors;  and  every  thing  was 
reoeivedior'pejected  by  the  pubiio  aecordlag^io  tfae.«leei*> 
sioD  of  LoDginus. 

iiisstay^aeAtheas. seems  to  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  and,  whilst  he  taught  there,  he  had,  amongst  others» 
tha'JamoQs  Porphyry  for  his  pupiL  The  system  of  philo- 
tfaptsy^  4rhith  he  adopted,  was  the  academic;  fo£  whose 
founder  (Plato)  he  had  so  great  a  veneration,  that  he  cete* 
hiatad^ihe.anniverBary  of  Us  birth  with  the  highest  soleoH 
mkMfi  i'  But  it' Was  his  lot  to  be  drawn,  from  the  contempla- 
tMe^shadeiB  of  Achen%  to  mix  in  moce  active  scenes  r^t-^so 
teain*^  yotinj^  princes  to  virtue  and  glory ;  te  guide  the 
busy  and  ambitious  passions  of  the  great,  to  nobie  ends ; 
to  struggle  f(Br,.?aedt  atitst^  to  die  im.  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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2enobia,  qbeen  of  the  East,  prevaileid  upeii  him  to  under- 
take the  education  of  her  sons.  He  quickly  gained  an  un- 
i^bmindn  shafe  in  her  esteem ;  and  in  bis  conversation  she 
spent  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life^  modelling  her  senti<^ 
ments  by  his  instructions,  and  steering  herself  by  his  coun-i* 
sela  in  the  whole  series  of  her  conduct  Zenobia  was  at 
war  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  defeated  by  him  near 
Antioch,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her  fortified  capi<* 
tal,  Palmyra.  .  The  emperor  sent  her  a  written  summons 
to  sorreoder ;  to  which  she  returned  an  answer  drawn  up 
by  LonginuSy  which  raised  his  highest  indignation.  The 
dmperor  exerted  every  effort,  and  the  Palmyrians  were  at 
length  obliged  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive  the  eon* 
t^eror.  The  queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into 
Persia,  but  were  overtaken  and  made  prisoners  as  they 
were  crossing  the  Euphrates.  When  the  captive  queen 
was  brought  before  the  emperor,  her  spirits  sunk;  she 
laid  the  blame  of  her  conduct  on  her  counsellors,  and  fixed 
the  odium  of  the  affronting  letter  on  its  true  author.  Thb 
was  no  sooner  heard,  than  Aurelian,  who  was  hero  enough 
t6  cenquer,  but  not  to  forgive,  poured  all  hia  vengeance 
on  the  bead  of  Longinus.  He  was  carried  away  to  imme* 
diate  execution,  amidst  the  generous  condolence  of  those 
who  knew  his  merit.  He  pitied  Zenobia,  and  comforted 
his  friends.  He  looked  upon  death  as  a  blessing,  since  it 
lescued  his  body  firom  slavery,  and  gave  his  soul  the  most 
desirable  freedom.  *'  This  world,"  said  be,  with  his  ex- 
piring breath,  *'  is  nothing  but  a  prison ;  bappy  therefore 
be,  who  gets  soonest  out  of  it$  and  gains  bis  liberty.^* 
His  death  took  place  in  the  year  273. 

The  writings  of  Longinus  were  numerous,  some  on  phi- 
losophical, but  the  greatest  part  on  critical,  subjects.  Dr. 
Pearee  has  collected  the  titles  of  twen^-five  treatises^ 
none  of  which,  except  that  on  **  the  Sublime,'*  has  escaped 
the  depredations  of  time  and  the  barbarians.  On  this  nra- 
taiated  and  imperfect  piece  has  the  fame  of  Longinus  been 
eieeted*  The  learned  and  judicious  have  bestowed  e^trar 
drdinary  eommendation  upon  it.  Its  general  title  is  **  The 
Goldta  Treatise."  Pope  is  more  than  usually  happy  in 
^^hemcteriaing  Longinus : 

^  Thee/ mat  Lottlmis  f  aS  ths  Nina  tn^be. 
And  fillthdr  criuc  with  a  poet*s  fiie; 
An  aident  judge,  who,  anJous  in  his  trusty 
Wth  waxmth  gircs  sentencsj  *and  is  itf wajs  ju^  j 
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W^iM  #«n  e^looyk  alxci^h«ba  til  his  k»9« 
And  is  bnouelf  Uie  great  SubUxn^  b^  draws.** 

But  this  last  Une»  so  often  quoted,  forms  the  great  4>b« 
jection  which  aodern  critics  have  advanced  against  this 
celebrated  treatise,  vis.  bis  exemplifying  rather  than  ex-* 
plaining  the  sublime*  His  taste  and  sensibility  were  ex« 
quisitc^  but  his  observations  are  too  general,  and  his  me^ 
tbed  too  loose.  The  precision  of  the  true  philpsppbi^ 
critic,  says  Warton,  is  lost  in  the  declamation  of  the  Sorid 
rhetorician.  Instead  of  shewing  for  what  reason  a  seetU; 
ment  or  image  is  sublime,  and  discovering  the  socosf 
power  by  which  they  affect  a  reader. with  pleasiire,  be.is 
ever  intent  on  producing  something  subliipe  himselfi  b 
has  likewise  been  objected,  thi^  although  he  definea  tbft 
sublime  with  precision^  he  frequently  deparu  from  hia  Qw% 
rule,  and  includes  whatever,  in  any  composition,  pleaaea 
highly.  Somoi  therefore,  of  bis  instances  of  the  sublimie 
are  mere  elegancies,  witbdut  the  most  distant  reWtipn  t0 
sublimity.  His  work,  however,  in  other  respects,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  autiquity,  and  is  admirably 
calculated  to  give  excellent  generiil  ideas  of  beauty  in  writr 
ing.  Brucker  remarks  that  Lqngiaus  must  have  seen  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  as  be  quotes  a.  passage  from  the  writings 
of  Moses,  as  au  example  of  the  subliDcke  (Gen.  i.  3)  ^<  And 
God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  ligbt" 

'The  first  edition  of  Longinus  was  that  of  Robertellii 
printed  at  BasjX,  in  1554,  4tq|  with  a  preface  by  the  f&xh 
ter,  Opbrinus.  The  best  editions  sinqe,  are  those  of  Tol? 
liiis,  Utrecht,  1694,  4to,  Or.  Lat»  and  French;  of  H^dU 
son,  Oxon.  1710,  1718,  ai«d  1730,  Qvo;  of  Pearce,  Loo<i 
1724,  4to  and.  Svo,*  often  reprinted;  aiKl  the  very  c^lee- 
bratedf edition  of  Toup,  Oxford,  1778,  4to  and  8vo,  wbioii 
refleclsabe  highest  honour  on  the  learning  and  judgmw^ 
of  that  excellent  scholar.  There  is  an  accurate  Oxford 
edition  of  1806,  formed  on  the  basis  pf  Toup,  in  8ik:^.^  : 

LONGLAND,  or  LANGLAND  (John),  a  learned  pret 
late^  was  born  is  1473  at  HeiUey  in  Ozfordshire*  apdediH 
cated  at  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  where  be  waa  mn^ 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  doqueece*  and  of  a  K^lar  lifiok 
His  character  is  rec^orded  in  the  JSa^f^  windqw  qf.  tbe  ^Q^u-v 
der^s  chamber  Qver  the  great  g^t^  of.  tVis.QolI^ey  i»  these 
lines: 

I  Preface  U  Smith's  English  jrr«AsUUou,-<&udi  Qnomast^^Wsctoii's  Essmy 
oa  Pope.— Blair*s  Lectaret,  fc/. 
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*«v  Lobgtandl  Aicrat  mater  domni  iita,  toiUpis 
Lcnglandua  dbmui  non  mediocre  deoni.*' 

After  becoming  a  fellow  of  bis  college,  he  was  in  15tf$ 
chosen  principal  of  Magdalen-hall,  which  he  resign^  in 
1507.  In  1 510  he  was  admitted' to  th>  reading  of  di6 
sentences,  ;ind  toiik  his  degree  of  B.  D.  and  that  of  D.  D. 
in  the  following  year  In  t5t4'he  was  promoted  to  be 
dean  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1519  had  the  additional  prefer* 
ment  of  a  canon ry  of  Windsor.  '  At  this  time  he  was  in 
such  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  as  it  be  appointed  his  con- 
fessor, an  J  upon  the  death  of  Atwater,  bishop  of  Lindoln^ 
be  was  by  papal  prciiri<tion  advanced  to  this  see  in  1520^ 
and  wa^  consecrated  May  3,  1521.  In  the  same  yeat 
(15'^)  we  find  him  at  Oxford  assisting  in  drawing  tip 
the  privileges 'for  the  new  statutes  df  the  university.  Iii 
1523  he  was  at  the  same  place  as  one  of  those  whotn 
Wolsey  consulted  in  the  establishment  of  his  new  col- 
lege; and  when  the  foundation  was  laid  on  Jdly  15^ 
1525.  Longland  preached  a  sermon,  which,  with  tw6 
Others  on  the  same  occasion,  he  dedicated  to  archbishoi) 
MTarham.  He  was  afterwards  employed  at  Oxford  by  tb^ 
king,  to  gain  over  the  learned  men  of  the  university  to 
sanctidn  his  memorable  divorce.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
when  Henry's  scruples,  or;  as  M'e  agree  with  the  catholid 
historian,  his  pretended  scruples,  began  to  bd  started,  bi- 
shop Longlan'd'was  the  first  that  suggested  the  measure  of 
a  divorce.  The  excuse  made  for  him  is,  that  he  was  him- 
self over-persuaded  to  what  was  not  consistent  wrtb  hid 
HtUfal  character  by  Wolsey,  who  thought  that  Longlaiid'a 
aiftbority  would  add  great  weight  to  the  cause;  and  it  i^ 
said  that  he  expressed  td  his  chancellor.  Dr.  Draycot,  hitf 
MVrrow  for  being  concc^rrled  in  that  affair.  In  1533  he  wasf 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he 
proved  in  many  respects  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  to  poor 
students  a  generous  patron.  The  libraries  of  Brazenose, 
Magdden,  and  Oriel  collieges,  he  enriched  with'  many  va- 
luable books'^  and  in  1  ^40  he  recovered  the  salary  of  ther 
lady  Margaret  professorship,  which  had  almost  been  lost^ 
owiYlg  to  the  abbey  firom  which  it  issued  being  dissolved.* 
It  must  not  be  dis-^uised,  howefrer,  th^t  he  was  inflexible 
in  his  pursuit  and  persecution  of  what  he  termed  heresy. 
In  1531,  we  find  him  giving  a  commission  to  the  infamous 
Dr.  London,  warden  of  New  college*  and  others,  to  search 
for  certain  heretical  books  commonly  sold  at  St.  Frides* 
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y>nfi^$  fcir  ii0Mr  OsfbrdL  He  died  May  7,  n47»  U  Woo- 
buni  in  Bedfefdafaire^  where  bit  boweb  were  iatened; 
^rhile  fait  heart  was  carried  to  Lioooln  cathedral^  and  hia 
body  deposited  in  Etoorcollege  chapel,  where  it  is  tbooght 
be  once  had  some  preferment.  He  built  a  curious  chapel 
in  Lincoin  cathedral  ia  the  east  part,  in  imitation  of  bishop 
]Rnasel*s  chapel,  with  a  tomb,  &c.  He  also  gave  the  s^-> 
cond  bell  at  Woobom  church,  and  built  almshouses  at 
Henley,  his  birth-place. 

His  works  are:  1.  '<  Conciones  IVes,**  printed  by  Pyn* 
son,  fol.  dedicated  to  archbishop  WiarfaMi.  2.  ^  Quinqtte 
sermones,  seztis  quadragesimis  feriis,  coram  Hen.  VHL*>? 
anno  1517,  printed  also  by  Pynson,  Loud.  152t.  3*  ^  Ex« 
positio  concionalis  Psalmi  Sexti,*'  1518.  4.  ^*  Expositio 
cone  secundi  psalmi  poenitentialis,  ooram  rege^'*  1S19, 
9»  '*  Coucionea  ezpoaittvaB  in  tertiom  psalm,  posait.*'  6. 
'*  Conciones  in  50  psalm,  pmnit  coram  rege,''  1531,  t62^^ 
Most,  of  these  sermons  were  preached  in  Eaglisi^  but 
translated  into  Liatin  by  Thomas  Key,  of  All  Souls  college^ 
and  printed  by  Robert  Redman  in  1552,  foL  7.  *^£fr* 
mon  before  the  King  on  Good-Friday,*'  Lend.  1538,  aiea-» 
tioned  by  Fox.' 

LONGLAND,  or  LANGELANDf  (Robert),  the  «^ 
puted  author  of  <<  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,'*  is 
considered  as  one  of  our  most  ancient  English  poets,  and 
one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Wickliff.    He  was  a  secular 
priest,  bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury,  in  Shropshire,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  Oriel  college^  Oxford.    According  to  Bide^ 
he  completed  his  work  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  waa^ 
mayor  of  London.    It  is  divided  into  twenty  parts  Cpass^ 
as  he  styles  them),  and  consists  of  many  distinct  vasioni^- 
which  have  no  motual  depieildance  upon  each  other,  bot^ 
form  a  satire  on  almost  every  occupation  of  life,  patticu*'^ 
larly  on  the  Romish  cleigy,  in  censuring  whom  his  mastei; 
WickliflP  had  led  the  way.    The  piece  abounds  witti  bo^. 
mottr,.spirit,  and  imagination ;  all  which  are  dreat  tof  iwat 
disadvantage  in  a  very  uncouth  versification  and  obsolete 
language.    It  is  written  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  whkh ' 
the.  poet  has  endeavoured  to  supply,  by  making  evec](f 
verse*  to  consist  of  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

This  practice  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  Ur 
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poem  pbfcttfs  ^d  perplexed,  exclusive  of  its  obsolete 
style;  for,  to  introduce  bis  alliteration,  he  must  bave  been 
often  necessarily  compelled  to  depart  from  the  natural  and 
obvious  way  of  etpressing  himself.  Dr.  Hickes  observes, 
that  this  alliterative  versification  was'drawn  by  Langelande 
jfitom  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  these  vir 
sions  abound  with  many  Saxonisms.  As  be  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  sought  to  re- 
form the  roughness  of  their  native  tongue,  by  naturalizing 
tnfiny  new  words  from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
who  introduced  the  seven-lined  stanza  from  Petrarch  and 
Dante  into  our  poetry,  the  inquirer  into  the  original  of 
our  language  will  find  in  him  a  greater  fund  of  materials 
to  elucidate  the  progress  of  the  Saxou  tongue. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  vision,  the  poet  (shadowed 
by  the  name  and  character  of  Peter  or  Pterse,  a  plowman) 
repfieaeots  himself  as  weary  of  wandering,  on  a  May-morn- 
ing, and  Hit  last  laid  down  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  a  brodc ; 
where,  in  a  vision,  he  sees  a  stately  tower  upon  a  hilly 
^ttb  adungeoii,  and  dark  dismal  ditches  belonging  to  it, 
and  a  very  deep  dale  under  the  hill.  Before  the  tower  a 
larffe  field  or  plain  is  supposed,  filled  with  men  of  every 
KaoK  or  OGcutTBtion,  all  being  respectively  engaged  in  their 
a^eral  pursuits ;  when  suddenly  a  beautiful  lady  appears 
to  him,  and  tinravels  to  him  the  mystery  of  what  be  had 
8Mn.'  Before  every  vision  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of.  bis  falling  asleep  are  distinctly  described ;  before  one 
of  thdm  in  particular,  P.  Plowman  it  supposed,  with  equal 
bitmotirand  satire,  to  fiiH  asleep  while  be  is  bidding  his 
beads.  In  the  course  of  the  poep,  the  satire  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  several  allegorical  persoaagei,sttch  as  Avarice, 
Siflsony,  .Conscience,  Sloth,  kc.  Selden  mentions  this 
author  with  honour;  and  by  Hickes  he  is  frequently  styled, 
'^.  Celeberrimus  ille  Satyrographus,  mordm  vindex  acerri- 
mus^^*  '&e.  Chaucer,  in  the  **  Plowman's  Tale,'*  veems  to 
have  copied'  from^  our  author.  Spenser,  in  his  Pastorals, 
seems  to  have  attempted  an  imitation  of  his  visions ;  and 
Milton  is  considered  as  under  some  obligations  to  him. 
The  memory  of  this  satire  has  been  of  late  years  revived 
by  Percy,  Warton,  and  Ellis,  in  whose  works  more  ampfo 
information  may  be:  fi)und  than  it  is  necessary  to  admit  in 
a  work  professedly  biographical  Perhaps  indeed  it  does 
not  belong  to  o.ur  dep^r^mpnt,  since  some  of  the  most  pro* 
found  of  our  poetical  critics  have  consider^  it  as  anopy« 
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moos;  Mr  T^rwhitt  remarks  that  io  the  best  MSS.  the  au- 
thor is  called  William,  without  any  sornr.me,  and  the 
^lame  of  Robert  Longland,  or  Laogiande,  rests  upoa  the 
authority  only  of  Crowley,  irs  earlu-st  editor.  Three  of 
Crowley *s  editions  were  published  in  1550,  doubtless  owing 
to  its  justifying  the  Refonnation  then  begun  under  king 
Edward,  by  exposing  the  abuses  of  tne  R&nnish  church. 
There  is  also  an  edition  printed  in  1.^61,  by  Owen  Rogers, 
to  which  is  sometimes  annexed  a  poem  of  nearly  the  same 
tendency,  and  written  in  the  same  metre,  called  '*  Pierce 
the  Plowman^s  Crede,**  the  first  ediiion  of  whic|i«  how« 
<7er,  waa  printed  by  Wolfe  in  i553.  Of  both  these  works* 
pew  editions  have  recently  been  announced*^ 

LONGOLIUS.     See  LONGUEIL. 

LONGOMONTANUS  (CHRiSTiAjt),  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer, was  born  at  Longomontum,  a  town  in  Denmark, 
whence  he  took  his  nam^  in  1562.  Vossius,  by  mistake, 
calls  him  Christopher.  He  was  the  son  of  Severinus,  a 
poor  labourer,  apd  w«s  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between 
following  the  plow  and  attending  to  the  lessons  which  the 
minister  of  the  parish  gave  him,  by  which  he  profited  so 
mocb  as  to.  acquire  considerable  knowledge,  especially  in 
the  mathematics.  At  length,  when  he  was  fifteen,  he 
ftole  from  his  family,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  where  there 
'  waa  a  college,  in  which  he  spent^eleven  years,  supporting 
^mself  by  his  talents:  and  on  his  removing  thence  to 
CSopenhagen,  the  professors  of  this  university  soon  con<» 
e^ved  a  high  esteem  for  him,  and  recommended  him 
to  Tycho  Brahe,  who  received  him  very  kindly.  He  lived 
fig^t  years  with  this  eminent  astronomer,  and  assisted  him 
ao  much  in  bis  observations  and  calculations,  that  Tycho 
conceived  a  very  particular  affection  for  him,  and  having* 
left  his  native  country  to  settle  in  Germany,  he  was  desit* 
pus  of  having  the.  company  of  Longomontanus,  who  .ac- 
cordingly attended  him.  Afterwards  being,  in  1600,  de- 
sirous of  a  professor's  chair  in  Denmark,  Tycho  generously 
fpnsented  to  give  up  his  assistant  and  friend,  with  the 
highest  testimonies  of  his  merit,  and  supplied  him  plenti- 
folly  with  money  for  his  journey.  On  hisTeturn  to.Z>^a- 
^ank,  he  deviated  from  his  road,  in  order  to  view  the 
plptces  whence  Copernicus  had  made  his  astronoaichl  oh* 

*  Waitoo'^  Hift  of  PMtry ««->Fnnej*t  Reliqucf^— Eflb't  S^incnt.— CoofMer*! 
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aervatiofis ;  and  passed  so  moch  time  in  this  jouniey^  that 
H.was  not  till  1605  that  he  was  nomioated  to  the  professor* 
ship  .of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In 
Ihia  situation  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1647^  when 
be  was  eighty-five  years  old.  He  married,  and  had  chiU 
dren;  but  the  whole  of  his  family  died  before  him.  He 
wli$  the  author  of  several  works,  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy. His  ^^Astronomia  Danica,"  first  printed  in  1611, 
4tP,  and  afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  1640,  in  folio,  is  the 
«ft0sl  distinguished.  He  amused  himself  with  endeavouring 
to  square  the  circle,  and  pretended  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  of  it;  but  our  countryman  Dr.  John  Pell  attacked 
him  warmly  on  the  subject,  and  proved  that  he  was  mis* 
taken.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  obscure  as  his  village  and 
fisther  might  be,  be  dignified  and  perpetuated  both;  for 
he  took  his  name  firom  his  village,  and,  in  the  title-pag« 
of  his  works,  wrote  himself  '*  Christianos  Longomontanus 
Severbi  filius." ' 

LONGUEIL  (Christopher  db)  or  LONGOLIUS^  a 
i^eiy  elegant  scholar,  was  born  in  1490^  at  Mechlin,  aU 
though  some  have  called  him  a  Parisian,  and  Erasmus 
makea  him  a  native  of  Schoonhoven  in  Holland.  He  was 
the  natural  son  of  Antony  de  Longueil,  bishop  oS-'Leon, 
who  being  on  some  occasion  in  the  Netherlands,  lud.  an 
intrigue  with  a  female  of  Mechlin,  of  which  this  son.  was 
the  issue.  He  remained  with  his  mother  until  eight  oi* 
nine  years  old  ;  when  he  was  brooght  to  Paris  for  educa- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  far  exceeded  his  fellow^ 
scbojan,  and  was  able  at  a  very  early  age  to. read  and  on- 
derstand  the  most  diflBcult  authors.  He  had  also  an  extra- 
prdinary  memoryi  although  he  did  not  trust  entirely  to  it^ 
but  made  extracts  from  whatever  he  read,  and  showed 
great  discriminatityn  in  the  selection  of  these.  His  taste 
led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres,  but  his 
friends  wished  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  bar,  and  ac* 
cordmgly  he  went  to  Valence  in  Dauphiny,  where -he 
studied  civil  law  under  professor  Philip  Decios,  for  six 
years,  and  returning  then  to  Paris,  made  so  distinguished 
a  figure  at  the  bar,  that  io  less  than  two  yean,  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  according  to 
his  biographer,  cardinal  Pole,  but  this  has  been  questioned 
on. account  of  its  never  having  been  customary  to  appoint 
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penoos  ao  yoang  to  tibmt  oAoe;  Pcle  hat  liksime  fliiito 
aaotber  mWuke,  about  which  ti»ere  emo  be  Icii  doobt,*  im 
wmening  that  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip,  «ppoiniMl  Lm^ 
gneil  hia  aecietary  of  atate,  for  Philip  died  in  ISM,  iilMfll 
ear  author  fiaa  only  ttzteeo  yean  of  age. 

In  the  mean  tine,  it  it  certain  that  hit  attachaMHt^te 
other  atttdiea  aoon  diverted  htm  from  hia  law  praotice.  He 
appears  in  particular  to  bare  conaideted  PKoy  aa  an  aetbor 
meriting  his  moat  aaaidoooa  application,  and  wboae  worka 
!HPoald  fomish  him  with  employment  for  many  years.  WMl 
thia  view  he  not  only  atodied  Pliny's  '^  Natural  Hiatoiy,^ 
with  the  greatest  care,  aa  well  aa  every  author  who  had 
treated  on  the  same  subject,  but  determined  also  to  trai>el 
in  pursuit  of  further  tnformauon,  aa  well  aa  to  inspect  the 
piodnctions  of  nature,  wherever  fontid.  But  before  thia 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  learn  Greek,  with  wbidl 
be  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  and  be  ia  aaid  to  faa^ 
made  anch  prograas,  aa  to  be  able,  within  a  year,  to  read 
the  beat  Greek  authors,  on  whom  he  fonnd  employment 
for  about  five  years.  Beaidea  selecting  from  these  worka 
whatever  might  aerve  to  illustrate  his  fovoorite  Piiny,  be 
now  determined  to  commence  his  travels,  and  accordingly 
went  10  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  would  have 
travelled  to  the  East  had  not  the  war  with  the  Turka  pre* 
vented  him.  In  England,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  1518,  be  became  veiy  intimate  with  Pace  and  Li« 
more.  He  encountered  many  dangers,  however^  in*  hia 
Mtttsoeetal  tour.  Aa  he  waa  travellingf  with  two  Mead% 
thioogh  Switeerlaod,  the  nativea  of  that  country,  wbo^ 
after  the  battle  of  Marignan,  regarded  the  French  with 
iKUfor,  oMcmved  that  Longneil  and  hia  party  were  apiea^ 
and  puraoed  them  aa  for  aa  the  banka  of  the  Rhone.  .  One 
iwaa  killed,  the  other  made  hia  eacape  by  awimming;  be^. 
Longneil,  being  wounded  in  the  arm,  waa  taken  priaownv 
and  traated  with  great  severity  for  about  a  dKmtb,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  wai  releaaed  by  the  interpoaitioB  e(  die 
bi|hl)p  of  Sion,  who  fomished  him  with  money  and  a  botse^ 
to  eoovey  him  to  France.  At  Rome  he  waa  afkerwaida  iaa* 
nedred  with  the  rank  of  citiaen,  and  received  with  ktod*> 
liesa  byLee  X.  who  had-  a  great  opinion  of  bia  talentt  and 
eloqueneof  made  him  bis  secretary,  and  employed*  fasm  to 
write  against  Luther.  He  visited  France  once  ttiore  after 
this,  but  the  receptioo  be  met.with  in  Italy,  determined 
bim  ti{  settle  there*. at "Pa^a^  where  lie  res20ed|  iit^i.wHl^ 
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filaplien  Saoli,  a  noble  Genoese,  and  on  bis  dqutrtttre, 
iritb  Reginald  Pole»  aftervvards  4he  celebmted  cardinal,  ta 
wbeni  3ve  are  indebted  for  a  life  ofLongaeiU  Here  be 
iied^S^.  11,  iBMf  in  tbe  .tbiriy-ibird  year  of  his  agey 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  cSf  the  Franciteans,  in  tiie 
bebii^-^f  that  order,  aa  he  bed  desired.  He  was  honoured 
ivllii  a  Latin  epitaph  by  Bembo^  who  was  one  of  his  princi^ 
f0k  friends,  and  recommended  to  him  the  writinga  of^ 
Gkeco,  as  a  model  of  style.  Longueil  became  so  capti«» 
Ibled  with  Cicero,  as  to  be  justly  censured  by  Erasmus  on 
tt)ia  account  Longueil,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
b^  this,  but  declared  himself  so  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
bad  written  before  he  knew  the  beauties  of  Cicero's  styl^ 
aa^  to  order  all  his  MSS.  written  previous  to  that  period,  to 
be  destroyed.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  of  Longueil 
left  Among  the  MSS.  destroyed  was  probably  bis  com- 
asentary  on  Pliny,  which  some  think  waa  published,,  but 
Hm  is  very  doubtful.  We  can  with  mote  certainty  attri* 
bote  to  him,  1*  ^^  Oratio  de  laudibus  D,  Ludoviqi  Franco^ 
rum  regis,  &c."~  Paris,- 1510,  4to.  Some  remarks  on  tb^ 
court  of  Rome  ib  this  harangue  occasioned  its  being 
omitted  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  but  Du  Chesne 

E'nted  it  in  the  fifth  voluai^.  of  bis  collection  of  French 
torians.  2.  ^>  Christ.  Longolii,  civis  Romanic  perduel* 
lionis  reidefensiones  dais,^*  Venice,  8vo.  This  is  a  vindi«» 
cation.of  himself  against  a  charge  preferred  against  faim^ 
when  at  Some,  that  he  bad  advanced  sentinneotsdishoiKmi^ 
able  to  the  character  of  the  Romans  in  the  precedb^ofar* 
tjon.  3^  '<  Ad  Lutberanos  jam  damnatos  Orati<^**  Calegfl# 
1589,  9va  It  appears  from  bis  letter  that  be.  had  beee 
requested  both  to  write  for. and  against  Luther,  thafe  he 
was  long  in  great  perplexity  on  tbe  auhjeei,  but  that  at 
length  Leo  X.  prevailed  with  him  lewrite  th^abo^e.  These 
)ass  two  pieces  with  his  letters,  &.ci  have  been  oAeu  re- 
printed, under  the  title  of -<*  Christ  LoogoUi  OratloAes!^ 
£pi8ftel«,.  et  Vita,  neonon  Bembi  et  Sadoleti  episfeolv,** 
the  first  edition,  at  Paris,  U33,  Sva  There  ar^  many  eur 
lielis  panicttUrs  of  literary  history  and  character  scattered 
tbraugh  this  correspondence.  The  life  prefixed  ia  new 
Imown  to  have  been  written  by  Pole,  who  was  his  most 
inthaate  friend  and  admirer,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
library.' 


«  Life  pfefixed  to  Iris  workf.*«ltictr(Ni,  vol,.XVir.-fBollftri>9  Acailemie  dm 
'8«i^Ar(!%  voU  ll.-^JiiU^  IMt  oT  CtnHasi  ai»lr.-«Pol*'*  Lil*  of  tMifoeil  it 
liirrt«4  in  fiAt«i*«  Vit9  ■•lector am.— Erasmi  Cic^rooianttt, 
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LONGUEIL  (Gilbert^  or  Gisbket  bb),  a  AShA  jfkjn- 
eian  pf  the  •ixteeotb  oentcury,  was  born  io  1 507^  at  Utradit^ 
and  died  in.  1543|  at  Cologne  aged  thirty- six.  He  was  phy* 
f ician  to  Hennao,  archbi^op  q£  that  city,  aod  left  the  M^ 
lowing  workfly  ^^Lesicon  Grsco-Laciniiai/'  1533,  8to;  *^Ee« 
9uurks  in  X^tin  on  Oyid^s  Metamorphoses,  Plautus,  Gome- 
lius  Nepos,  the  Rhetoric  .of  Herenni  us,  and  on  Laureotiva 
Valla,'*  in  seveial  yolmnes  dvo;  an  edition  in.  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  ^*  Life  of  ApoUonins  Tyaneus,'*  by  Philostra*- 
ins,  8yo,  and  a  Laiio  translation  of  .Plutarch's  seven 
'*  Qpuscula,':'  8vo^  Notes  on  Cicero's  familiar  Epistles^  and 
a  second  edition  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  &c.' 

LONGUERUE  (Lbwis  Dqfour  de),  son  of  Peter  Da* 
four,  seigneur  de  Longuerue^  a  Norman  gentleman,  king's 
Ueuteoant  of  Charleville,  in  which  city  he  was  bom,  1652, 
discovered  such  uncommon  genius  for  learning  at  four 
years  old,  that  Louis  XIV.  passing  through  Charleville,  and 
hearing  him  mentioned,  desired  to  see  him.  His  tutor 
Mras  the  celebrated  Richelet ;  and  Peter  d' Ablancourt,  who 
waa  related  to  him,  superintended  his  education  and  stu- 
dies. He  was  taught  both  the  oriental  and  European  Ian« 
guages»  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
antiquities,  the  sacred  writings,  the  holy  fothers,  &c.  To 
an  uncommon  memory  he  joined  very  considerable  critical 
talents.  He  held  two  abbeys,  that  of  Sept»  Fontaines  in  the 
4iocese  of  Rheims,  and  of  Jard  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  He 
died  November  32,  1733,  at  Paris,  aged  eighty-two.  His 
works  are,  1.  A  Dissertation  in  Latin,  on  Tatian,  in  the 
edition  of  that  author,  published  at  Oxford,  1 700,  Sva; 
2»  *^  La  Description  Bistorique  de  la  France,"  Paris,  1719, 
foUo.  This  work  bis  countrymen  think  unworthy  of  the 
abb6  de  Longuerue,  frcm.the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in .  it,  and  the  hurry  in  which  it  was  printed.  The 
original  maps,  which  have  been  altered,  may  be  found  in 
some  copies.  3.  '^Annales  Arsaciilarum,"  Strasborg, 
1732.  4.  ''  Dissertation  on  TransubsUintistion,"  wbidi 
passed  nnder  the  name  of  his  friend  the  minister  Allix,  be- 
cause unfavourable  to  the  catholic  faith.  He  wrote  also 
Repjsrks  on  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  left  nume* 
rpus  yrorks  in  MS8^  on  different  snbjects  in  several  volumes, 
fflio.  Thfie  is  .|^  coHectioo  of  bis.  bon  mots  among  tbe 
**Ana."« 


.— ^BonssB  Tiajcct  cradil.— Diet.  Hitt. 
^  Lift  fireaMdto  the  LesguersBS.— Horeri.— J>iot,  Hitt 
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LONGUEVAL  (Jambs),  m  learned  French 
faittorian,  was  born  ai  Santerre  in  Picardy  in  1680,  and 
fras  educated  at  Amiens  and  Paris.  In  1699  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  and  devoted  him- 
self  with  great  ardour  to  writing  a  **  History  of  the  Galli- 
imn  Church.'*  Of  this  he  published  the  first  eight  volumesy 
and  had  nearly  completed  the  ninth  and  tenth,  when  he 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  January  14,  1735,  aged  fifty-four. 
Besides  this  history,  which  is  his  principal  work,  and  has 
been  continued  by  the  fathers  Fontenai,  Brumoy,  and  Ber- 
tbier,  to  l«  vols.  4to,be  left  a  treatise  '*  On  Schism,***  174^, 
12mo;  a  *'  Disserution  on  Miracles,**  4to,  and  some  other 
works,  which  all  display  great  genius,  and  are  written  with 
much  spirit,  and  in  pure  language.  The  first  eight  vo- 
lumes of  the  ^  History  of  the  Gallican  Church,*'  contain 
learned  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  Gaul,  on  the  religten  of  the 
French,  and  on  many  other  important  subjects.*' 

LONGUS  was  an  ancient  Greek  author,  probably  of 
the  fifth  century,  who  seems  to  have  written  after  Uelio- 
dorus,  and,  in  some  places,  to  have  imitated  him.  He  is 
called  a  sophist ;  but  we  have  no  remains  of  his  except 
four  books  of  "  Pastorals  upon  the  Loves  of  Daphnis  and 
Qloe.**  Huet  speaks  advantageously  of  this  woi^  and  bad 
proposed,  when  he  was  young,  to  have  made  a  translation 
of  it ;  but  he  also  take*  notice  of  several  defects  in  it,  and, 
doubtless,  its  obscenities  made  him  lay  aside  his  purpose 
of  translating  it.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  mention 
l^ongiis.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  the  original  by  Petrua 
Itfoll,  a  professor  of  tte  Greek  language  at  Franeker,  1660, 
in  4to,  but  Villoisoo^s,  Gr*  and  Lat.  Paris,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo, 
is  the  best.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  George 
Thqroey,  and  printed  at  London  in  1657.  The  last  edition 
of  the  English  version,  of  which  there  have  been  four,  is 
inscribed  to  James  Craggs,  esq.  secretary  of*  state.  The 
French,  with  whom  this  Work  has  always  been  a  Csvourite,  ^ 
have  many  translations  of  it.  That  by  Amyot  has  pas^ued 
tbK>ugh  many  editions ;  the  most  elegant  of  which-  is  that 
of  1718,  12mo,  with  29  plates,  drawn  by  the  regent,  Phi- 
lip duke  of  Orleans,  and  engraved  by  Benott  Audran ;  the 
2ft|h  is  not  his  engraving,  and  isl seldom- found  in  the*. edi- 
tion of  171^,  the  reason  of  which,  some.say,  was^*  that  only 

1  Morerl*«Dict.  Hitt 
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250  copiet  were  takeoy  which  the  prince  disposed  of  as 
presents ;  but  Brunei  thinks  it  is  too  common  for  to  tthaH 
an  impression.  .  Next  to  this  edition,  that  of  1745^  Bvo,  U 
preferred,  with  the  same  plates  retouched.' 

LORENZINI,  or  LAURENTINI  (Francis  Maria),  ait 
eminent  Italian  poet,  wss  bom  at  Rome,  Oct  12,  i&BO; 
He  was  in  bis  twenty-second  year  received  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  he  had  been  educated,  but 
owing  to  bad  health,  was  obliged  to  quit  them,  and  after 
ipich  consideration,  and  a  conflict  with  his  taste,  whiob  way 
Jbcidedly  for  polite  literature,  he  studied  and  practised  the 
law  for  some  time,  until  his  inclination  for  more  favoaritie 
studies  returning,  he  entered,  in  1705,  into  the  acadetny 
of  the  Arcadi,  the  chief  object  of  which  waa  the  refermi^ ' 
lion  of  the  bad  taste  which  had  infected  Italian  poetry/ 
He  IS  said  to  have  excdled  in  melo^draiBas,  or  pieces  eii ' 
religions  aubiects,  adapted  to  being  auog,  written 'in  thfe 
Latin  language ;  and  has  beeii  deaomitiabad  dte  Mlchaei 
Angelo  of  liidian  poets,  on  accemit  of  the  boldneA  and 
energy  of  his  expressions.    In  1788,  on  the  death  of  Cres* 
icembitti,  be  was  cboaea  president  of  theaoademy,  and  be<^ 
sides  founding  five  academical  coloniea  in  tbeneigbbouriffg 
towns,  instituted  a  private  wedUy  meeting  of  the  Arcadi » 
at  which  the  plays  of  Plautus  or  Terence,  in  the  original 
iM^guage,  were  perfonned  by  youths  trained  for  the  po^* 
pose.     But  the  want  of  a  regular  profession,  and  his  cifn- 
stant  attendance  to  these  ponoiti,   oftea  deranged  his 
finances;  and  be  appears  not  to  have  acquired  penoanent* 
patronage  until  cardinal  Borgbese  enreftBd  bim  among  fala^ 
noble  domestics^  and  paid  bim  liberally.    In*  1741;  iietook 
up  his  residence  in  the  Botghese  palace^  where  be  died  til 
June  1743.     His  Italian  poems,  which  ire  much  admiifed, 
have  been  printed  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Naples, ^&t; 
and  in  many  of  the  collections.  His  Latin  '*  Sacred.  Dramas^  > 
were  separately  published  at  Rome;  and  his-  other  Lfltio* 
poetry,  among  those  of  the  acadeftiiciaiis  of  the  Arcadi;^    * ' 

LORIT' (Henry),  commonly  called :  Glareanes,  -  frdai" 
GUris,  a  town  in  Switzerland, -where  he  was  born  in^  14S^  • 
was  educated   at  Cologne^  Basil,  and  Paris,  and  in\the 
course  of  his  studies  acquired  the  fiiendsbip  o^  some  eihi-; 
neot  scholars,  particularly  firaamus.    He*  had  a  stioag  totn 
to  music,  jaod  made  it  a  great  part  of  bts^atudy.  '  After' 

t  Gku.  DicU-^Moreri.— Sttvii  Osoairtt.  ^  Fabrani  V'xim  lUloruou 


'^{tvifig  pontribuied  to  the  ftdvaticement  of  letter»i  both  by 
discourse  and  writing,  he  died  in  1563,  aginl  seventy^fiye* 
He  composed  the  following  works :  1 .  ^  Isagoge  in  Arith- 
meticam."    2.  ^  Descriptio  de  Situ  Helvetia  tc  vieinta 

,  Gentibus.**  3.  ^*  De  quatuor  Helvetiorum  Foedere  Pane* 
gyricdn/*  4.  <<  Isagoge  in  Musicam."  5.  <<  De  Geogra« 
pbia  Liber."  6.  **  Judicium  in  Terentii  Carmina.**  7. 
*'  In  Horatium  Aonotationes."  8.  <<  Annotationes  in  0?i- 
dii  Metamorphoses/'  9.  ^'  Annotationes  in  Ctceronis  Li* 
brum  de  Senectute*'  10.  ^  Annotationes  in  Sallustii,  quo 
adhuceztant^  Historiarum  Fragmenta,"  11.  <<  Commen* 
tariusitt  Arithmeticam  &  Musieam  Boethii/'  12.  <^  Anno* 
lationes  in  Johaunis  Cesarii  Dialecticam."  13,  <<  Anno* 
tatiojAes  in  Cassaris  Common taria.**  14.  ^'  Annotationes  in 
Tit^m  Liviom.*^  15.  <<  AnnoUtiones  &  Cbroiiologia  in 
totam  Historiam  Bomanam."  16.  *'  Annotationes  in  Dio- 
nysium  Halicamaaseam."  17.  <<  Elegiarum  Libri  duo.*'  i^. 
*^  Pe  Arte  Musica.'*  *  19.  <*  De  Ponderibus  ac  Mensuris.^ 
20.  <^  Aonotationei  in  Valerlum,  Suetonium^  &  Lncanum.'* 
21y  f^  AnQotationei  in  Eotroptum.''  22.  <<  Epistola  ad 
Johannem  Hervaginm.'^  23,  "  Scholia  in  £lii  Donati 
Metbodum.*'  24.  *<  Brevis  Isagoge  de  Ratione  Sjllabarota 
&  de  Figuris  quibus  Poetas  utuntur.**  25.  <<  De  Asse  Ll« 
b^tts.''* 

LOHME  (Phiubbet  Dt)^  master  of  the  works  to  the 
French  king»  was  bom  at  Lyons  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  fiwrteen,  he  went  into  Italy,  to 
study  the  beauties  of  antiquity.  There  he  became  ao* 
qiiainted  with  Cerviusy  afterwards  pope  Marcellus  IL  who 
had  a  good  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and,  conceiving  $  great 
esteem  for  Lorme^  communicated  to  him  every  thing  that 
he  kii0w«  EnricluBd  with  the  spoik  of  antiquity,  he  re^" 
turoed  to  Lyons  in  1536,  and  banished  thence  the  GothiQ 
tiste.  At  length,  going  toTaris,  to  work  for  the  cardinal 
de  Bellay,  he  was  soon  employed  in  the  court  of  Henry  IL 
He  made  the  Hone-shoe,  a  fortification  at  Fontainbleau^ 
built  the  stately  chateau  of  Anet  and  Mendon ;  the  palaoe 
of  the  Thuilleries,  and  repaired  and  ornamented  several  of 
the  royal  houses,  as  Villiers,  Colerets»  St.  Germain  then 
called  the  castle  of  the  Muette,  the  Louvre,  kc  These 
service  were  recompensed  above  his  eapectatioos.  He 
siras  made  almoner  and  counseUor  to  the  ^gi  and  had 

1  lfarari.^I>Mt  Hitt, 
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the  abbies  of  St.  Eloy  and  St  Ser^e  of  Angers  conferr^ 
upon  btm. 

Ronsard,  the  poet,  out  of  envy,  published  a  satire,  or 
satirical  sonnet  against  hi m,  under  the  title  of  <<  LaTruelle 
cfoss^^  the  Tro*<^el  crosier'd.  De  Lorme  revenged  him-> 
sel^  by  caasing  the  garden-door  of  the  Thuilleries,  of 
which  be  was  guvernor,  to  be  shut  a;^ainst  the  poet ;  an4 
Ronsard,  with  a  pencil,  wrote  upon  the  gate  these  three 
trords :  **  Fort,  reverent,  hiibe.'*  De  Lorme,  who  under-^ 
stood  little  Latrn,  complarnedof  this  inscription,  as  levelled 
at  him,  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who,  inquiring 
into  tbe  matter,  was  told  by  Ronsard,  that,  by  a  harmless 
irony, '  he  had  made  that  inscrirption  for  tbe  ardiitect  when 
vead  inr  French  ;  but  that  it  suited  him  still  better  in  Latin^ 
these  being  the  first  words  abbreviated  of  a  Latin  epigram 
of  Ansonius,  which  begins  thus:  ^'Fortuiiam  rev^rentef 
babe.**  Ronsard  added  that  he  only  meant  that  De  Lorme^ 
should  reflect  on  his  primitive  grovelling  fortune,  and  not 
to  abut  the  gate  against  tbe  Muses.  De  Lorme  died  in 
1557 ;  leaving  several  books  of  ardritecture,  greatly  es* 
teemed.  The^e  are,  I.  "  NoiTvelles  Inventions  pourbien' 
bastir  &  k  petit  frais,**  Paris,  1 56 1 ,  folio,  fffty-seveu  leaves. 
2.  "  Ten  Books  of  Architecture,**  ises,  folia* 

LORRAIN  (Robert  le),  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Paris  tn  November  1666.'  From  his  infancy  he  made 'so' 
rapid  a  progress  in  the  art  of  designing,  that,  at  eighteen/ 
the  celebrated  Girardan  intrusted  bioi  with  the   care  of 
teaching  his  children,  and  of  correcting  the  designs  of  his 
disciples.     He  committed  to  him  also,  in  conjunction  with^ 
Nooltsson,  tbe  execution  of  the  famous  tomb  of  cardinal 
RIeheKeu  in  tbe  Sorbonne,  and  of  his  own  toufib  at  St. 
Landres,  in  Parts:'    On  his  return  fVbm  Rome,  be  finished  _ 
several  pieces  at  Marseilles,  which  had  been  left  imperfect*, 
by  the  death  of  M.  Puger.     Ke  was  received  into  the  aca- 
demy of  scuTpture.   Oct.  I7Q1,    when    he  composed  hit* 
Gatatea  for  his  chef  rf*oeuvre,  a  wort  universally  esteemecf.'. 
Lorraia  afterwards  made  a  Bacchus*  for  the  gardens  at  Ver-  '^ 
saiilei^  a  fawn*  far  those  at  Marft,'  and  several  bronzes ; . 
among  others,  an  Andromed'a,  &c.    The  academy  elected^ 
him  professor  May  29,  1717  ;  atid  he  died' their  governor ' 
June  I,  1743,  aged  77.  •      ' 

The  pieces  in  tbe  episcopal  palace  of  Saverne,  which 

>  Gen.  Diet.— Moreii. 
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i»e  ftU  x>f  his  conqpositioa,  are  much*  admired.  He  was 
a  learned  designer,  with  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  bis  heads,  especially  those  of  the  young  nymphs^ 
with  30  much  truth,  and  a  delicacy  so  admirable,  that  bis 
chisel  seemed  to  be  directed  by  Corregio  or  Parmegiano.' 

LORRIS  (Williamde),  a  French  poet,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  author 
«f  the  '^  Roman  de  ia  Rose,"  a  poem  much  in  request  ill 
the  middle  ages,  and  known  in  this  country  by  Chaucer's 
translation.  It  was  left  unfinished  by  Lorris,  and  was 
qompleted  in  the  next  century  by  John  de  Meun.  The  part 
by  Lorris,  though  the  shortest,  is  by  much  the  most  poetix 
Qal,Aboundlng  iarich  and  elegant  description,  aadin  lively 
portraiture  of  allegorical  personages.  The  early  Fre^eh 
editions  of  this  poem  are  of  great  rarity  and  value,  and  are 
OQumerated  by  Brunet,  and  other  bibliographers.  Of  the 
l^uthor  nothing  is  known.  * 

.  LORRY  (Ani<?e-Charlbs},  a  learned  French  physician, 
was  born  atCroany,  near  Paris,  in  1725.  In  1748,  be  was 
admitted  doctor  of;  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  and 
became  doctor^regent  of  the  faculty.  He  was  author  of 
several  works,  some  of  which  still. maintain  their  valuei 
His  first  publication  was  entitled  ^*  Essai  sur  TUsage  dea 
Alimens,  pour  servir  de  Commentaire  aux  livres  di6t^* 
tiques  d'Hippocrate,"  Paris,  175S»  12mo;  the  second 
pait.of  )vhidi  appeared  in  1757^  His  next  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  Graek  and 
Latia,  in  1759«  Afterwards  he  produced  a  treatise*  <^De 
Melancholia  et  Morbis  Melancholicis,"  Ibid.  1765,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  and  edited  Dr.  Astrnc's  *'  Memoires  pour  ser^ 
Tir  i  rHistoire  de  laFaculle  de  Mf^dedne  de  Montpellier,** 
ibid,  1767,  4to;  and  '^Sanctorii  de  Medicina  StaCica,*^ 
with  a  commentary,  1770,  in  12mo.  His  last  work,  which 
combined  the  mehts  of  roach  erudition  and  accurate  obser« 
vation,  with  great  clearness  of  arrangement  and  perspicuity 
of  language,  was  '^  Tractatos  de  Morbis  Cutaneis,'^  Paris,* 
1177,  in  4to.  Dr.  Lorry  also  edited  a  Latin  edition  of 
the  works  of  Mead,  and  a  French  one  of  Barker^s  disser* 
latlon  on  tlie  conformity  of  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and 
modern  medicine.  He  died  at  the  baths  of  Bourbonne, 
in  1783.  ■ 

*  Morart— rD'Atgeoirjlla. 

*  Warton'lHisC  of  Poetry— Tyrwhitt'8  Chaucer— BruDei'f  Maoiiel  du  Li- 
Waiie.  s  Itoft'f  Crdopsdia  froni  filoj. 
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LOBT  (MfCHA£L)y  a  learned  and  amiable  clergymtfH^ 
and  some  time  Greek  pibfessor  of  the  untversitj  of  Caitf-^ 
bridge,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pem*' 
brokeshire,.  and  was  the  son  of  miyor  Lort,  of  the  Welsh 
fosileersy  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fonteooy,  in  1745. 
He  was  born  in  1725,  and  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  in  1743,  from  whence  he  removed  into  the 
fiimily  of  Dr.  Mead,  to  whom  he  was  librarian  until  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  physician,  in  1754;  and  while  id 
that  situation  probably  acquired  the  taste  for  literary  history 
and  curiosities  which  enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  veiy 
valuable  library,  as  well  as  to  assist  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  their  researches  into  biography  and  antiquities. 
In  the  mean  time  he  kept  bis  terms  at  college ;  and  pro*' 
ceeded  A.  B.  in  1746 ;  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  io 
1749 ;  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  17JiO.  In  1755  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  and  waa 
many  years  a  vice-president,  until  his  resignation  in  1788* 
During  this-  lime .  he  made  some  communications  to  tbo 
^  ArchcBologia,*'  vols.  IV.  and  V.  In  1759,  on  the  resig-^ 
nation  of  Dr.  Francklin,  he  was  appointed  Greek  profetsol^ 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1761  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D. 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Terrick>  then  bishop  of 
Peterborough.  In  January  1771  be  was  collated  by  Dn 
Cornwallis,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  rectoiy  of  St. 
Matthew,  Friday-street,  on  which  he  resigned  hi^  Greek 
professonbip ;  and  in  August  1779  he  was  appointed  chap* 
lain  to  the  archbishop,  and  in  the  same  year  commeooed 
D.D*,  In  April  1780,  the  archbishop  gave  him  a  prebend 
c^f  St  PaoPs  (his  grace^s  option)  and  be  continued  at  Laip^ 
betb  till  17  33,  when  he  married  Susanna  Norfolk,  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  alderman  Norfolk,  of  Cambridge.  Om 
the  death  of  Dr*  Ducarel^  in  1785,  he  was  appointed  by 
aichbisbop  Moore,  librarian  to  the  archiepiscopal  library*at» 
Lambeth..  He  was  also  for  some  years  librarian  to  tbe 
4oke  of  Devonshire.  In  April  1789,  he  was  presented  by 
Dn  Pdrteus,  bishop  of  London,  to  the  sinecure  rectory  it 
'Folham,  in  Middlesex;  and  in  the  same  year  was  insti-* 
tnted  to  the  rectory  of  Mile-end,  near  Colchester.  Ife 
died  Nov.  5,  1790,  at  his  house  in  Savile-row ;  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  chaise  while  ridins  near 
Colchester,  whieh  injured  his  kidnies,  and  was  followed 
by  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  was  buried  at  his  churph  in  Fri* 
^ay-atreet,  of  which  he  had  been  rector  nineteen  yibars.    A. 
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tiHoosmentml  tablet  waft  put  up  to  hit  memory,  which  also 
records  the  death  of  his  widow,  about  fifteen  months  after- 
wards*   They  bad  no  issuei 

'  S>u  Lort  was  well  known  to  the  learned  of  rbis  and  other 
OQuntries,  as  a  man  of  extensive  literary  information,  and 
a  collector  of  Curious  and  yahiabie  books,  at  a  time  when 
such  articles  were  less  known  and  in  less  request  than  at 
pveseot.  He  was  yery  generally  and  deservedly  esteemed 
by  his  numerous  aequaintsince.  An  artless  simplicity 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  ttnited  to  muoh  kifidness 
and  liberality.  With  talents  and  learning  that  might  have 
appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  press,  Dr.  Lort  waa 
rather  anxious  to  issist  the  labours  of  others  than  ambitious 
of  appearing  as  the  author  of  separate  publications.  Except 
a  few  lOccastonal  sermons,  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  among  the  Cambridge  congratulations,  and  some 
aaooyesous  •  ooHtributiohs  to  the  Gentleman^s  Magaaina, 
and  otbtfr  lftei%yj;^oumals  and  -newspapers,  we  can  only 
mention,'^  asan'  origTrial  wbrk,  *<A  Short  Cdmmeniaryon 
the.  Lord'4  Prayer ;  in- -which  an  alhisioti  to  the  principal 
isircttm'stances  of  our  Lord^s  temptation  is  attempted  to  be 
shewn  ^'*  primed  in  8Vo,  1790.  In  this  ingenious  tract,  he 
adopts  the  translation  taken  by  Dn  Doddridge  from  the 
father^,  and  given^in  bis  **  Family  Expositor.**  Mr.  Nir 
fibols  haa-  printiedj  Trom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lort,  a  curious 
'*  Jnquiry  intotfae author,  or  rather  who  v^as  not  the  auiHor, 
of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.*'  "Tbesame  geftitleman  ac- 
knowledges his  obligatrons'  to  Dr.  Lort  f6i'  assistance  in 
soAieiof  hit  fafuable  labours. '  To  Granger  also  Dr.  Lort 
comfenunicated  much*  iitibfrnation.  Biography  had  beep 
always  his  sttidy,  and  most  of  his  books  were  tilled  with 
notes,  corrections,  and  references  of  the  biographical 
kind.  ^  He  had  likewise  compiled  many  MS  lives,  which 
were/lispersed  at  his  death.  Of  some  of  these  the  editor 
of  this  Dictionary  has  been  enabled  to  avail  himself.  His 
library  was  not  remarkable  for  external  splendour,  but  it  , 
j:oBtairied  a  great  nitmber  of  rare  and  valuable  articles,  and 
formed*  a  sale  of  twenty-five  days,  at  Messrs.  Leigh  aod^ 
Sodieby's,  in  1791.  The  produce  was  1269/. ;  and  Eis 
prints  'sold  for  40  \l} 

LCKTIGH  (Peter),  sumamed  Sscpi^DUS,  a  distinguished 
mcMem  Latin '|>det,  was  nephew,  to -a  celebrated /M)^bt  of 
the  monastery  of  SqliUire;  in  the  county  of  Ranau,  in 

>  Nichoii't'Bowyer.— Nicholi>s'}'oema.-43ent.  Mtfr.'lX  UCL— LysOB>'« 
Environt,  to).  II.— Gran|rer'»  Lrttrrt  by  Malcolm,  p.  1911. 
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Germany^  who  in  1 543  established  the  piotesUnt  r^igioD 
in  his  society,  and  died  in  1567.     He  was  born  Nov.  2, 
1528,  at  Solitaire,  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  a  convent  in  his  native  place,  and  pursued  his  matorer 
studies  at  Francfort,  Marpurg,  and  Wittembnrg,  at  which  last 
place  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Melahcthon  and  Ca* 
merarius.   During  the  war  in  Saxony  in  1 546,  when  Melanc* 
thon  and  his  colleagues  were  obliged  to  leave  Wittemburg, 
Lotich  being  in  great  perplexity  what  to  do,  at  length 
entered,  among  the  troops  of  John  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxonyi  with  some  of  his  fellow-stodeots ;  but  in  I54S  we 
find  him  again  at  Erfurth,  and  afterwards  at  Wittemburg, 
pursuing  his  studies.    In  1550  he  visited  Frantse  with  some 
young  persons  to  whom  he  was  governor,  and  he  continued 
•there  nearly  four  years.      He  afterwards  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  bsd  near(y  been  destroyed  by  poison  prepared 
fer^nother  purpose :  he  recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  t^ 
'  but  was  subject  to  frequent  relapses,  one  of  which  carried 
him  off  in  the  year  1560.      He   had  uken  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Padua,  and  in  1557  was  chosen  pro* 
fessor  in  that  science  at  Heidelberg.     In  this  situation  he, 
'  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  the  elector-palatioe» 
and  by  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  singular 
fimnkness  and  sincerity  of  his  character,  rendered  himself 
universally  beloved;    A  collection  of  his  Latin  poems  was 
}>ublished  in  1561,  the  vear  after  his  decease,  with  a  de^ 
dicatory  epistle  by  Joachim  Camerarios,  who  praises  him 
as  the  best  poet  of  his  age.  This  has  been  often  reprinted» 
but  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of  all  his  works  waa 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1.754,  2  vols.  4tu,  by  Petev 
Bunnan,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  writer  of  those  names. 
Lotich  had  a  ypnnger  brother  Christian,  likewise  a  poet» 
.   and  educated  by  his  uncle,  the  abbot.     A  collection  of  hia 
•   poems  was  published  in   1620,  along  with  those  of  hia 
relation  John- Peter  Lotich,  a  ph3*sician  of  eminem^e,  aod 
grandson  of  the  above-mentioned  Christian,  who  excreitod 
bis  profession  at  Minden  and   at  Hesse,   and   became 
^professor  of   medicine   at  Rintlen  in  Westphalia.     He 
died  very  much  regretted  in  1652.     His  principal  works 
are,  ^*  Conciliorum    et    Observatiooum    MedicioaliumV* 
*^  Latin  Poems;*'    ^^  A  Co^nmentary  on  Petronius,^*  ^nd 
*^  A  History  of  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  IL  and  IIL*^  iH 
four  volumes,  is  attributed  to  him. ' 
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LQUBERE  (Simon  de  la),  a  French  poet,  was  born  in 
1642,  of  a  respectable  family  at  Toulouse.  He  was  ori* 
gkially  secretai^  of  the  embassy  to  M.  de  St.  Romain,  ask* 
batsadtur  in  Swkaerland,  and  went  to  Siam,  1687,  as  envoy 
extraordinary  from  the  French  king.  On  bis  return  tb 
France,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  commission  in  Spatn 
and  Portugal,  supposed  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  de- 
tachment of  tho§e  two  courts  from  the  alliance  which  had 
produced  the  rer^lotion  in  England  ;  but  his  design  trans* 
piring,  he  waa  .arrested  at  Msidrid,  and  with  difficulty  ob« 
tained  his  liberty.  M.  dela  Loobere  attached  himself  after* 
wards  to  the  chancdlor  de  Pontohartrain,  and  travelled 
.with,  his  son.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy 
in  1693,  and  that  of  the  belles  lettres  in  1694  ;  and  retired 
at  last  to  Toulouse,  where  he  married  at  sixty,  established 
the  Floral  Games,  and  died  March  26,  1729,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  His  works  are,  ,$ong%  VaudeviMes,  Madrigals, 
Sonnets^  Odes,  and  other  poetical  pieces;  an  accountr,of 
bis  voyage  to  Skim,  2  vols.  12mo,  and  a  tjreatise '^  de  It 
Reaolntion  des  Equations,"  1729,  4to.  &c.  Of  his  voyage 
to  Siam,  there  is  an  Englbh  translation,  published  in  h6d5, 
folio.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  producdohs  now  in  request. 
There  is  reason  to  think  he  was  not  much  admired  bjr 
some  of  the  academicians.  It  being  by  means  of  M.^de 
Pontcbartrain  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca*^ 
^temy,  Fontaine  said,  .  .  /    i 

•    ''        ;   <' C'est  un  impot  que  P^htcl^artrain'    '       • 
,.  Veut'Oiettresnr  rAoademte.**^ 

•  LOUIS  (ANTHcyKY),  an  eminent  French  surgeon, -W^s 
bdrnatMetz,  February  13*,*  1 12 8.  He  iittained  to  great 
reputation  in  his  profession^  and  was  honoaVed  tirlth  the'tiii- 
ilierous  appointments  of  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of 
8tirgei*y  at  Paris,  consulting  surgeon  to  thii  king's  forces, 
snrgeon-tniaijor  t6  the  hospital  La  CfaarltS,  doctor  in  surgery 
df  the  faeulty'of  Halle,  ih  Saxony,  honorarymfembi^r  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of  Nancy,  and  member  of  many 
Of  the  learned  Societies,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  foreign 
countries: '  He  Hied,  May  20,  1792;  and  desired  r6  be  in«« 
terred  ambng  tb^'poor  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  hospit;tl 
dela  Salpetriere.  •  In  addition  to  the  surgical  part  of  thd 
^Encyclopedic*,'*  which  M.  Louis,  wrote,  and  to  several 
Jnteresting  papers  p#es6nted  to  the  academy  of  surgery,*h"e 
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was  author  of  a  gfreat  number  of  works  od  misdiiMii  ekirtur- 
gical,  and  anatomical  subjects,  the  principal  of  .wbicknr^ 
shall  mention :  1.  '^  Obsenrations  sur  T Electricity/'  Juk 
Paris,  1741,  12mo.     2.  *^  Essat  snr  la  Natiive  dePAmc^  vA 
I'on  tache  d^expliquer  son  union  avec  le  corps/'ibid.  1746^ 
l2mo.     3,  **  Cours  de  Chirurgic  pratique  sar  tea  plaies 
d^armes  k  feu,"  ibid.  1746,  4to.    4.  ^^  Observations  et  Re* 
marques  sur  les  eiFets  du  virus  cancereux,*'  Aic.  ibid.  17.48. 
5.  **  Positiones  Anatomico-chirurgic8S  de  capite  ^osqae 
vjilneribus,"  ibid.  1749.    6.  **  Lettre  sor  la  certitude  dea 
signes  de  la  mort,  avec  des  observations  et  des  ezperieneaa 
sur  les  noycs,*'  ibid.  1749,  12mo.     In  this  be  fell  into^tbe 
mistake  of  attributing  the  death  of  persons  drowned  to- tka 
entrance  of  water  into  the  lungs.     7.  '*  Experiences  snr  ta 
Lithotomie,^*  1757.     8.  **  Memoire  sur  une  question  doa- 
tomique,  relatif  4  la  jurisprudence,"  &c.  1763.    This  me* 
moir,  written  after  the  shocking  affair  of  Calas,  was  in- 
tended to  establish  the  distinction  of  the  appearances  after 
voluntary  death  by  banging,  and  after  murder  by  that  mode; 
and  although  he  has  not  resolved  the  diflkulty,  the  pet* 
formsnce  is  ingenious,  and  the  advice  given  to  surgeona 
'  excellent.     9.  **  Memoire  sur  la  I^gitimitS  des  naissaooea 
pr^tendues  tardives,"  1764,  in  8vo ;  to  which  be  pubKriied 
a  supplement  in  the  same  yean     10.  '*  Recueil  d^Obser* 
vations  d'Auatomie  et  de  Chirurgte,  pour  servir  de ;  bate 
a^  laTheorie  des  lesions  de  la  t£te  par  contreocMip^^Vt766. 
11.^'  Histoire  de  TAcademie  Hoyale  de  Gbirurgie  depuis 
son  ^tablissement  jusqu*en  1743,"  printed  in  the  fourth 
tolume  of  the  memoirs.    His  last  publication  was  a*  thuisla- 
tion   of  M.  Astruc^s  work  *'  De  Morbis   Veoiereis/*  into 
French*     In  addition  to  these  works,  M.  Louis  also  traas* 
lated  Boerhaave's  Aphorisms  of  Surgery,  with  Vant  Swie* 
ten*s  Commentary;  and  wrote  several  eulogies  on  deceased 
members  of  the  academy  of  surgery^^  and  various  contro* 
Tersial  tracts,  especially  concerning  the  disputes  between 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Paris,  in  1748,  &c.^    , 
'  LOU  VET  (Peter)^  an  able  advocajte  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  master  of  requests  to  queen  Margaret,  was 
bom  at  Reinville,  a  village  two  leagues  from  Beauyais.   He 
died  in  1646.     His  works  are,  1.  ^^  L'Histoire.et  ies<  Anti* 
quites  de  Beauvais,"  vol.  I.  1609,  and  1631,  8vo;  vol.  II. 
Rouen,  1614,  8vo.    The  first  treats  of  the 
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a&ite  of  BeftUTais  i  the  lecocid,  of  the  civil  affiurs.  2. 
*  Nononclatara  et  Chronologia,  rerum  Ecclestasticarum 
DicBcesis  Beilovacensis/^  Paris,  1618,  8vo.  3.  <*  Hist  des 
AQliquitds  du  Diocese  de  Beauvais,"  Beauvais,  1^35,  8vo. 
4^^^AncieiHies  Remarques  sur  la  Noblesse.  Beau voisine,  el 
4e  plusiears  Families  de  France^'*  1631,  and  1640,  8vo. 
Tbis  work  is  very  scarce ;  it  is'  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
lias  only  been  printed  from  A  to  M  inclusively,  with  on^ 
leaf  of  N.  Father  Triboulet,  prior  of  the  Dominicans  at ' 
Beauvais,  and  afterwards  procurator- general  of  bis  order, 
being  authoriifed  to  establish  a  college  in  the  Dominicatn 
couvent  of  Beauvais,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
rules  and  statutes  of  reformation  respecting  studies  there, 
was  imprisoned  by  his  brethren.  On  this  occasion  Louvet 
published,  **  Abr6g6  dvtt  Constitutions  et  Heglemens. .... 
pour  les  Etudes  et  R^formes  du  Convent  des  Jacobins  de 
Beauvais,*' and  addressed  it  to  the  king,  in  1618,  by  an 
epistle  dedicatory,  in  which  he  petitioned  that  Triboulet 
■Hgbt  be  set  a^  liberty. — There  was  another  French  histo- 
lian  of  the  same  names,  who  was  born  at  Beauvais.  His 
frther  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  and  not  related  to  the  pre- 
eeding.  He  studied  physic  at  Montpellier ;  also  the  belles 
lettre^  and  geography ;  taught  rhetoric  wiiU  reputation  in 
Provence  during  a  considerable  time ;  and  geography  at 
MontpeHier;  and  published  several  works  from  1657  to 
1680,  respecting  the  history  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  &c. 
under  the  following  titles :  I.  ''  Keuiarques  sur  THistoire 
de  Languedoc,'*  4to.  2. " Abr^g^  de  THistoire d'Aquitaine, 
Guienne,  et  Gascogne,  jusqu'il  present,"  Bourdeaux,  1659, 
4to.  3.  **  La  France  dans  sa  Splendeur,"  2  voIh.  l2mo. 
4.  ^  Ahr€g6  de  I'Histoire  de  Provence,"  2  vols.  l2mo,  with 
additions  to  the  same  history  in  2  vols,  folio.  5.  *^  Projet 
de  I'Histoire  du  Pays  de  Beaujolois,*'  Bvo.  6.  ^*  Hist,  des 
Troubles  de  Provence  depuis  1431  jusqu'en  1598,*'  2  vols. 
12mo.  7.  '<  Le  Mercure  Holtandois,  ou  les  Conquites  du 
Roi,  depuis  I67'J,  jusqu'^  la  fin  de  1679,"  10  vols.  12mp. 
This  last  may  be  useful,  and  is  the  best  of  Peter  Lpuvet'& 
workit ;  but  nout^  of  the  re^t  are  much  esteemed* 

LOVL  (Christopher),  a  presbyterian  divine  of  consi- 
derable tame  in  the  time  of  Cromwill,  was  born  at  Cardiff 
in  Glamorgansbite;  in  1618.  In  bis  earlier  days  he  was  of 
a  dissipated  turn ;  and  his  religious  educatioa,  at  lea^t^ 
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muit  have  been  neglected  by  hit  pareats,  if  wimt  kit  bio« 
grapber  says  be  true,  that  he  was  fifteen  years  of  i^e  bew 
HOB  be  ever  heard  a  sermon.  The  effect  of  this  semiooi 
kowever,  preached  by  Mr.  Erbery,  was  such  that  be  be* 
came  not  only  reformed,  but  so  strict  and  precise  in  *bis 
veligious  duties,  as  to  give  offence  to  bis  father,  who  af ' 
length  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  in  London.  His  soi^* 
who  was  averse  to  this  measure,  earnestly  entreated  that 
he  might  be  sent  to  the  university;  to  which  having  ob*  - 
tailed  a*  very  reluctant  consent,  he  became  a  servitor  of 
New  Inn,  Oxford,  in  16i5.  Here,  however,  as  bis  father 
denied  him  a  proper  support,  he  subsisted  by  the  help  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Erbery,  and  such  supplies  as  hia 
mother  could  afford.  After  taking  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
arts,  he  went  into  holy  orders,  and  preached  frequently  at 
St.  Peter  in  the  Bay  ley,  but  his  principles  were  so  unac« 
oeptable,  that  after  he  had  taken  his  master^s  degree,  and  ^ 
bad  refused  to  subscribe  the  canons  enjoined  by  archbisbqp 
Laud,  relative  to  the  prelates  and  the  Book  of  Gommon 
Prayer,  he  was  expelled  the  congregation  of  masters. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  be  went  to  London,  where  his  fixed 
^version  to  the  hierarchy  prevented  his  promotion  to  any 
living,  and  procured  his  being  silenced,  on  which  he  went 
to  Scotland  to  obtafn  presbyterian  ordination  ;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  of  that  church,  he  could  not  be  ordained 
without  settling  there.  On  bis  return  to  England,  he 
preached  occasionally  at  variofis  places,  always  intro- 
ducing sentiments  of  tbe  bitterest  hostility  to  the  church  of 
England.  Ac  length,  when  his  wishes  wercaccomplished^ 
by  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  government  i»  ^ 
England,  he  was  ordained,  according  ta  their  method,  in 
Aldermanbury  church,  London,  in  January  1644.  Next 
year  he  gave  proof  that  he  had  as  little  prudencse  as  mode^ 
ration,  by  going  to  Uxbridge,  when  the  commissioners 
for  the  treaty  of  peace  were  there,  and  preaching  a  set* 
mon,  in  which  he  inveighed  with  great  violence  against  bra 
majesty's  commissioners,  who  complained  of  the  insult  to 
those  of  the  parliament.  He  was,  in  consequence,  sent  for 
to  London,  and  although  acquitted  by  order  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  yet^  according  to  Neal,  was  confined  to  hia 
house  during  the  treaty,  and  then  discharged.  That  lan- 
guage must  have  been  very  gross  which  induced  the  par- 
liament to  act  thus  towards  one  of  their  greatest  favourites* 

He  was  next  appointed  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines^ 
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minister  of  Sl  Lavrrence  Jury,  and  is  said  also  to  have 
been  chosen  minister  of  St.  Anne*8,  Aldersg^te-street  He 
was  one  of  the  London  ministers  who  signed  a  declaration 
against  the  king^s  death.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
plot,  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  was  known  at  the  time  by 
the  name  of  Love's  plot,  either  because  he  was  a  principal 
agent,  or  a  principal  sufferer.  Mr.  Love,  we  have  already 
noticed,  was  a  presbyterian,  and  when  be  found  that  the 
independents  were  gaining  the  ascendancy,  he  united  with 
various  gentlemen  and  ministers  of  his  own  way  of  think* 
iug  to  assist  the  Scotch  (before  whom  Charles  II.  bad  taken 
the  covenant,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  crowned,)  in 
their  endeavours  to  advance  that  sovereign  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Cromwell,  however,  was  too  watchful  for  the 
success  of  such  a  design  in  London  ;  and  the  chief  conspi* 
mors  being  apprehended,  Mr.  Love  and  a  Mr.  Gibbons 
were  tried  and  executed,  the  rest  escaping  by  interest,  or 
servile  submission^  Mr.  Love  appears  on  bis  trial  to  have^ 
used  every  means  to  defeat  its  purpose,  and  was  certainly 
more  tenacious  of  life,  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  boldness  of  his  former  professions.  Great  inter* 
cessions  were  made  to  the  parliament  for  a  pardon :  his 
wife  presented  one  petition,  and  himself  four;  several 
parishes  also,  and  a  great  number  of  his  brethren  inter* 
ceded  with  great  fervour ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained 
was  the  respite  of  a  month.  It  is  said  that  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth  being  now  at  a  crisis,  and  Charles  IL 
having  entered  England  with  1 6,000  Scots,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  strike  ten*or  in  the  presbyterian  party,  by 
making  an  example  of  one  of  their  favourite  ministers. 
Some  historians  say  that  Cromwell,  then  in  the  north,  sent 
a  letter  of  reprieve  and  pardon  for  Mr.  Love,  but  that  the 
post-boy  was  stopped  on  the  road  by  some  persons  belong^^ 
ing  to  the  late  king's  army,  who  opened  the  mail,  and 
i|uding  this  letter,  tore  it  in  pieces,  exclaiming  that  '<  he 
who  had  been  so  great  a  firebrand  at  Uxbridge,  was  not 
fit  to  live.^*  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  this,  he  was  exe- 
cuted, by  beheading,  on  Tower-hiil,  Aug.  22,  165K  He 
was  accompanied  at  his  death  by  the  three  eminent  non* 
conformists,  Simeon  Ashe,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Dr.  Man- 
ton.  The  latter  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  in 
which,  while  he  avoids  any  particular  notice  of  the  cause 
of  his  death,  he  considers  him,  as  the  whole  of  his  party 
did,  in  the  light  of  a  saint  and  martyr.     The  piety  of  his 
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liftfy  iodeed*  <ei3eated  a  sympathy  in  his  favour  which  didi 
Dp  little,  barm  to  the  power  of  Cromwell.    Thoosandi  he*  • 
gfUii  to  see  that  the  tyranny  of  the  republic  woald  equal  alt 
t)iey  had  been  laugbi  to  hate,  in  the  monarchy.     The  go« 
vernmenti  we  are  told,  .expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr. 
Manton's  intention  of  preaching  a  funeral  sermon,  and  their 
creatures  among  the  solciiers  threatened  violence,  but  he 
persisted   in  his  resolution,   and  not  only  preached,  but 
printed  the  serpen.     The  loyalists,  on  the  other  band, 
considered  Love*s  death  a»an  instance  of  retributive  jut* 
tiice.    Clarendon  says  that  he  ^*  was  guilty  of  as  mucb  trea-' 
son  as  the  pulpit  could  contain ;"  and  his  biographers  have  . 
so  weakly  del'ended  the  violence  of  his  conduct  during  the 
early  period  of  the  rebellion,  as  to  leave  this  fact  almott 
indisputable.     His   works  consist  of  sermons  and  piona 
tracts,  on  various  subjects,  mostlj'  printed  after  his  deatfai 
and  included  in  three  volumes,  8vo.     I'hey  were  all  ao* 
CMMDpaoird-by  prefaces  from  his  brethren,  of  high  com*^ 
mendatioii.' 

LOVE  (James),  aji  actor  and  dramatic  writer,  assumed 
ttiis  name  (from  .his  wife^s,  De  L* Amour)  when  be  first  at- 
tached himself  to  the  stage.     He  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Dance  the  city  surveyor,,  whose  memory  will  be  traos^ 
mitted  to  posterity  on  account  of  the  clumsy  edifice  which 
he  erected  for  the  residence  of.  the  city*s  chief  ma^isirBtep 
Our  author  received,  it  is  said,  his  education  at  West- 
minster  school,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  which, 
it  is  believed,  he  left  without  taking  any  degree.     About 
that  time  a  severe  poetical  satire  against  sir  Robert  Walv 
pole,  then  minister,    appeared  under  the  title  of  ^  Ar« 
these  things  so.?'*  which,  though  written  by  Mr.  Miller, 
was  ascribed  to  Pope.     To  this  Mr.   Love   immediately 
wrote  a  reply  called  ^^  Yes,  they  are,  what  then  V^  which 
proved  so  satisfactory  to   Waipole  that  he  iliade  htm  a 
handsome  present,  and  gave  him  esspectations  of  prefer- 
ment.    Elated   with  this  distinction,  with  the  vanity  of  a 
young  author,  and  the  credulity  of  a  yMing  man,  he  oon- 
sidered  his  fortune  as  established,  and,  iieglectiog  every 
other  pursuit,  became  an  attendant  at  the  minister*^  levees, 
where  he  contracted   habits  of  indolence  and  expeaoe, 
without  obtaining  any  advantage.    Tbe  stage  now  oflPered 
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it«e)f  as  an  a^him  firom  the 4ifficohies  bo,biidi|iTQlvad 
hiffiself  in,  and,  tberefor^i  changing  bia  namf)  to  L(we#  b< 
made  bis  first  euays  in  strolling  companies,  He  afterwards 
performed  boib  at  Dublin  and  EUiuburgb*  aad  at  tbe  lat* 
ter  place  resided  some  year]^  as  manager*  At  leegth  be 
received,  in  1762,  an  invitation  tp  Drury-lane  (beatre^ 
wbere  be  continued  daring  tbe  reraaiDd^jr.of  his  li|e«  In 
1765,  with  tbeassistanoe.of  lii^  brotber^  be  ere<;t«d-a  nevf 
theatre  at  Richmond,  and  obtained  a  iic^fice  (pr.perfbrriBit 
log  in  it ;  but  did  not  receive  any  benefit  from  it,  as  tbe 
success  by  no  means  answered  bis  expectatioris.  He 
died  about  ibe  beginning  of  1774,  He  neither  as  an  actor 
or  author  attained  any  great  degree  of  excellence..  His 
performance  of  Falsiaff  was  by  much  tbe. best,  but  the 
tittle  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  it  was  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  superiority  of  genius  which  bis  successor^ 
Mr.  Henderson,  displayed  in  the  reftreseutation  of  tbe 
sanse  character  As  an  author,  be  has  given  tbe  world 
^'Pamela, -a  Comedy,*'  I74v2,  and  sqoie  other  dramatie 
piecesy  enufuerated  in  the  **  Biograpbia  Pcamatica.^' ' 

LOVELACE  (EiciiAaD),  ap  elegant  ppet.uf  the  jfeveu- 
teenth  century^  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  William  Lovelace^ 
of  Woolwich,  in  Kent^  apd  was  born  in  that fCouniy  about 
1618.  He  received  his;  grammar^learuiog  at <  tbe  Charter* 
bouse;  anil,  in  16S4,  became  a  gentleman*comiiiofier  of 
Gloucester  ball,  Oxford,  being  theni  as/WpQd.phMertes, 
f^  accounted  tbe  most  auiiahle  and  beautiful  peiMn-^bat 
ey/e  ever  hebeld ;  a  person  also  of  inpate  modestyy  yirtue^ 
and  courtly  deportment,  which  made  bim  then,  and  espe* 
ckrily  after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  oi/tyt  much  ad<» 
raired  and  adored  by  tbe  female  sex.'*  la  I936.4)e  was 
created  M.  A,  and,  leaving  the  university,  retif)ed»  as.  Weed 
phrases  it,  in  great  splendour  to  tbe  court;  where  being 
taken  into  the  favour  of  lord  Goring  he  becatne  a*  soldier^ 
and  ivas  first  an  ensign,  and  atterwsrds  a  captain.  On -the 
pacification  at  Berwick  he  returned  to  his  native  coumry, 
and  took  possession  of  bis  estate,  worth  about  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum ;  and,  about  tbe  same  time,  was  deputed 
by  tbe  c»*unty  to  deliver  tbe  Kentish  petition  u>  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  giving  ofietice«  be  was  ordered  into 
fmstody,  and  oonfined  in  the  Gate-bouse,  whence  -  be  was 
released  on  giving  bail  of  40,000/.  not  to  go  beyond  tbe 
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of  comtaiunication  without  a  pass  from  the  Speaker. 
During  the  time  of  his  conBoemeut  to  London  he  lived 
beyond  the  income  of  bis  estate,  chiefly  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  royal  eause;  and,  in  1646,  he  formed  a  regi- 
ment for  the  service  of  the  French  king,  was  colonel  of  it, 
and  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  In  1648  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land  vith  bis  brother,  and  was  again  committed  prisoner  to 
Peter-house  in  London,  where  be  remained  till  after  the 
king*s  death.  At  that  period  he  was  set  at  liberty,  but, 
'^  having  then  consumed  all  his  estate  he  grew  very  me* 
lancboly,  which  at  length  brought  him  into  a  consump- 
tion, became  very  poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object 
of  charity,  went  in  ragged  cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was 
in  hi^  glory  he  wore  cloaths  of  gold  and  silver),  and  mostly 
lodged  io  obscure  and  dirty  places,  more  befitting  the  worat 
of  beggars  and  poorest  of  servants.*'  He  died  in  a  very 
poor  lodging  in  Gunpowder-alley,  near  Shoe-lane,  in  16J|8^ 
and  was  buried  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Bride's  church,  i^is 
pieces,  which  are  light  and  easy,  had  been  models  in 
their  way,  were  their  simplicity  but  equal  to  their  spirit; 
but  they  were  the  offspring  of  gallantry  and  amusement 
Hud  seldom  received  a  requisite  degree  of  polish.  Under 
the  name  of  Lucasta,  which  is  the  title  to  his  poems,  con- 
tained in  two  volumes  (the  latter  published  by  his  brother 
Dudley  Postbumus  Lovelace,  in  1659),  he  compliments ' 
a  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverel,  a  lady,  according  to  Wood,  of 
great  beauty  and  fortune,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
**  Lux  Casta."  On  the  report  of  Lovelace's  death  of  fats 
wounds,  at  Dunkirk,  she  married.  Winstanly  has,  and 
not  improperly,  compared  him  to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  Ha 
wrote  also  two  plays,  **  The  Scholar,"  a  comedy,  and  ^  Tbe 
Soldier,"  a  tragedy. ' 

LOVIBOND  (Edward),  a  modern  poet  whose  personal 
history  has  been  neglected,  was,  according  to  the  preface 
to  his  poems,  '<  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamp- 
ton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  lived  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  best  knew  him.  He  was  an  admirable  scholar,  of  very 
amiable  manners,  and  of  universal  benevolence,  of  which 
all  his  writings  bear  strong  testimony.  The  little  pieces 
which  compose  (his  works)  were  chiefly  written  on  such 
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kicideots  as  occarionally  arose  in  those  societies  of  inti- 
nwte  acquatntanqe  which  be  most  frequented.  After  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1775,  his  poems  being  dispersed 
in  the  bands  of  different  friends,  to  whom  they  had  been 
given  by  himself,  many  people  expressed  to  his  only  bro^ 
tber,  Anthony  Lovibond  Collins,  esq.  a  wish  to  have  them 
collected  together,  and  preserved.  This  gentleman,  equally 
zealous  for  the  reputation  of  a  brother  he  affectionately 
loved,  hath  put  into  the  editor's  hands  those  pieces  he  hath 
selected  for  that  purpose.''  ^ 

Of  a  man  of  so  many  virtues,  and  so  greatly  beloved, 
tlie  public  plight  reasonably  have  expected  a  more  detailed 
account. — His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a  director  of  the 
East  India  company,  and  died  in  1737,  leaving  him  pro- 
bably that  fortune  on  which  he  was  enabled  to  pass  his  days 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  He 
died  September  27,  1775,  at  bis  house  at  Hampton,  but 
the  register  of  that  parish  is  silent  on  his  interment.  We 
have  been  informed  also  that  he  was  married,  and  not  very 
bappily. 

When  the  **  World"  was  conducted  by  Edward  Moore^ 
and  bis  many  noble  and  learned  contributors,  Mr.  Lovibond 
furnished  five  papers ;  of  which  Nos.  93  and  94  contain 
some  just  remarks  on  the  danger  of  extremes,  and  the  im- 
pediments to  conversation.  In  Nos.  132  and  134  he  op- 
poses the  common  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
vidence with  considerable  force  of  argument,  and  con- 
cludes with  some  irorfical  remarks,  not  ill  applied.  In  No. 
82  be  first  published  <<  The  Tears  of  Old  May  Day,"  the 
most  favourite  of  all  his  poems.  The  thoughts  are  pecu**- 
liarly  ingenious  and  happy,  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  exceeded. by  his  **  Mulberry  Tree,"  in 
which  the  distinguishing  features  of  Johnson's  and  Garrick's 
characters  are  admirably  fait  off — the  frivolous  enthusiasm 
of  the  one,  and  the  solid  and  sturdy  veneration  of  the  other 
for  our  immortal  bard,  are  depicted  with  exquisite  humour. 
Julia's  printed  letter  appears  to  hsive  been  a  favourite  with 
the  author.  There  are  some  bursts  of  genuine  passion, 
and  some  tenderness  disphiyed  occasionally,  but  it  wants 
simplicity.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  Pope's  Eloisa, 
and  must  suffer  in  proportion  as  it  reminds  us  of  ^at  in- 
imitable effort.  His  ^*  Lines  on  Rural  Sports"  are  both 
poetical  and  moral,  and  contain  some  interesting  pictures 
sweetly  persuasive  to  a  humane  treatment  of  the  brute 
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o^ntito.  ^Hid  love  versesy:aonici  of  wluch  cae^emivpUlootc, 
iMPe  teiid^r  andnaprigbtl^.  The  Mtas  K**^  P*r- was  Mist 
Kiuy  Phillips^  a  raiation  of  ttie  family^  vOonir  etioobled  by 
tb«  tjtie  uf  MiLford.  The  <<  Tale  of  the^Hitchiu  Goavent  ;'* 
the  ^^  Liiies.io  jiyottng^Lady,"  a  very  i good. -actress ^tho- 
*f  Verses  to  Mni  -Woodeson,*'  and  those  oa  coitventug  ^at 
gemk»i4n'd  hottseiato  a  poor-bouse,  arealLdistingutshed 
Iw  ori^i»ai.  turns  of  thought.  Hia.  pieces  were  generally 
qirculated  io  privalei  aa  he  had  not  the  aoihition  of  ati 
author,  and  was  contented  to .  |ilease  thpse  whom  he  ia^ 
tended  to*  please;  yet  he  nelver.  attenpked  any  subject 
which  be  did  noti  illustrate  hy  novelty  of  manner,  and  upoh 
t^wly>le  may  be  considered  as  among  the  moiit  successful 
of  thai  cbss  who  ai».  rather  amSairs^-  than  .pro&ssioaal 
poets.'  ^ 

.  LOW  (Geoeqe),  a  clergyman  Af  Scotland,  and  an  in- 
geniqus  Jiatural  historian, .  was  bom  at  Edi&al  in  Forfarshire, 
iii\174fi.  .Heiwss.  ieducated  at  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen 
aM^^  AndDcWsy  and  afterwards  iwos.  tutor  in  theifaoiily  pf 
Craham,  at  Stromness  in  Orkney.  During  his  resideace 
^t  this  place,  Mr.  (how  sir  Jiisepb)"  Banks  and  Dr,  Soiander 
^rivedrat  the  island  on  their  retuFitfrooi  the. last  voyage 
of  .di0€overy>  in  wbiohi  capt.  Cook  lost  his  life;  and  Mr. 
l4)Wy  having  early  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  history,  w^ 
moeh  .noticed  by  those  distinguished,  pbilosopfaers,  and 
WM  requested  to :  aecouipany  them  io  their  .excursions 
through  the  Orkneys,  and  also -to.  the  Shetland  islands, 
wJiiicii  he  Accordingly  did. 

.  In  1774*, he  was. ordained  minister-of  Biisay  and  Haray, 
a  parish  in.Poesooa,  or  main«iaBd  of  Orkney,  and  from 
tbie  time  devoted,  himself  to  the  duties  of  bin  chasge»  which 
lictcooiiiiued  ix)  fulfil'  for  the  nsmainder  pf  his  life.  He 
employed  his  leisnre  chiefly  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  bis 
s«}oees9  was  iiighly  creditable,  considering  the  many  <|i.s^ 
ad,Ynntages  of  a  remote  situation.  .  Sir  Joseph  Banks,,  with 
hiaaceustomed  seal  for  the  promotion  of  science,  ifitf^- 
'  dnced  him  to  Mr.  Pennant,  by  whose  advice,  he  engaged 
t^  undertake  a  **  Fauna  Orcadensis,"  aiid  a  **  Flora  Orca* 
djaosts,'*  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1813,  4to, 
fi;om  a  MS*  in  the  possession  of  William  EUbrd  Leacb, 
M»  Of.  F.  L.  &  &c. ;  but  the  «'  Flora''  has  not  been  disco- 
vered.   A  tour  through  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
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oontaiotog^biiitt'i  neiftting  t«»( their  *iveiMt,'  ttidderti^' M\(t 
lialuim^  history,  "Was  also  pfefOiied^ky  Mr.  LW  for  thife 
preifi^  and^l^revioug  tahis  leo^ake^  he  mftde  a  ti^nsiatioA 
of  Toffeus'tf  ^•IHiwory  of  iOirkney.''*>  /The- MS8»bf  th* 
^  Fautia,''  the  tour  and  the  tmnWhnion^u^  fnentibiiedi 
with  his  eoological  eolleetions^  eamekito 'fh6  potMesHton <}f 
Mr.  Georg^  Paton,  'am  eniiveilt.  teiiiviqoary^'Of  'EiUnburgh^ 
after  whose  decease  they  ^ere^ptifebased'hy  idifFeT^iH  per* 
sons.  Mr.  Low  died  in  179S.  His  ^<  FaiUnc^^  foVntH  avery 
inter^ting  and*  valuable  addition  to  the  ifatui^i'  history  x>f 
the  British  islands,  i 

LOWE  (Prter),  a  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  centniy; 
was  born  in  Scotland.  In  a  woi'k  entitled  '**'A  Discourse 
on  the  whole  Art  of  Cbirur|geryv**  puMishedat  Glasgow  iri 
1612,  he  acquaints  his  readers^  that  he  had  praciisied 
twenty^two  years  in  France  ahd  Flanders ;  that  he  had 
been  two  years -surgeon- m^or  to.  the  Spanish  regiment  at 
Paris;  and  had  then -followed  bi^  master,  the  king  of 
France -(Henry  IV.)  six  years  m 'his  wars.  In  the  title- 
page  of  his  book,  he  calls  himself  doctor  in  the  faculty  of 
surgery  at  Parts,  and  ordinary  surgebn  to  the  king  of 
France  and  Navatre.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  bad 
resided  at  Glasgow ;  but  he  meiktions  that,  fourteen  years 
before  the  publication  of  his  book,  he  bad  complained  of 
the  ignorant  persons  who  intruded  into  the  practice  of 
surgery,  and  that  in  consequence  the  king  (of  Scotland) 
grained  him  a  privilege,  under  his  privy  seal,*^  of  examin* 
ing  ail  practitioners  in  surgery  in  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland.  He  refers  to  a  fornver  work  of  his  own,  entitled 
^  The  Poor  Man's  Guide,**  and  speaks  of  an  intended  pubf 
lication  concerning  the  diseases  of  ivomen.  He  died  in 
1612.  The  **  Discourse  on  Chirurgery**  appears  to  have 
been  in  esteem,  as  it  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1654^ 
but  it  is  founded  more  on  authority  than  observation. 
Ames*  nsentions  another  work  of  his  with  the  title  *^  An 
easy*  eertam^  and  perfect  method  to  cure  and  prevent  the 
Spatiish  Sickness ;  by  Peter  Lowe,  doctor  in  the  Facultie  of 
Chirurgerie  at  Parrs,  chirurgeon  to  Henry  IV.'*  Londofr, 
1596,  410.* 

'    LOWER  (Richard),  an  eminent  pliysician  and  anato* 
ttist,  was  born  atTremere,  in  Cornwall,  about  1631.    R^ 

>  Adf  erlisMDcnt  by  Mr,  Lc«cb»  prttlxed  to  tht  **  Fauaa.*' 
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was  descended  fiom  a  good  familj,  and  recdted  a  libefil 
education,  being  admitted  as  king's  scholar  at  Westminiter 
school,  and  thence  elected  to  Christ-church  college.  Ox* 
ford,  in  1649,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  165^, 
and  then  studied  medicine.  The  celebrated  Dr.  WiUis» 
who  employed  him  as  coadjutor  in  his  dissections,  fouod 
him  so  able  an  assistant,  that  he  afterwards  became  his 
steady  friend  and  patron,  and  introduced  him  into  prac« 
tice.  In  1665,  Lower  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  and  io 
the  same  year  published  a  defence  of  Dr.  Willis's  work  on 
fevers,  entitled  '*  Diatribfls  Thorns  Willisii  M.  D.  et  Prof. 
Oxon.  de  Febribus  Vindicatio  adversus  Edm.  de  Meara 
Orroondiensem  Hibem.  M.  D.*'  8to,  a  work  of  consider* 
ableJearning  and  force  of  argument,  but  not  without  some 
fallacies,  as  he  afterwards  himself  admitted.  But  his  most 
important  work  was,  his  ^*  Trsctatus  de  Corde,  it<:m  de 
motu  et  calore  Sanguinis,  et  Cbyli  in  eum  transitu,'*  which 
was  first  printed  in  London  in  1669.  In  this  work  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  the  origin  and  course  of  its  fibres, 
and  the  nature  of  iu  action,  were  pointed  out  with  much 
accuracy  and  ingenuity.  He  likewise  denoonstrated  the 
dependance  of  iu  motions  upon  the  nervous  influence,  re-** 
ferred  the  red  colour  of  the  arterial  blood  to  the  action  of 
the  air  upon  it  in  the  lungs,  and  calculated  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  the  blood 
passing  through  it^  The  work  excited  particular  notice, 
m  consequetice  of  the  chapter  on  the  transfusion  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  one  liviog  animal  to  those,  of  anqth^, 
which  the  author  had  first  performed  experimentally  si 
Oxford,  in  February  1665,  and  subsequently  practised 
upon  an  insane  person  before  the  royal  society*  Lower 
claims  the  merit  of  originality  in  this  matter ;  but  tb^  ex- 
periment had  certainly  been  suggested  long  before  by  Xi* 
iavius  (see  Libavius),  and  experience  having  soon  decided* 
that  the  operation  was  attended  with  pernicious  coo#e-^ 
xjuences,  it  was  justly  exploded.  Lower  bad  removed  i|» 
London  soon  after  the  commencement  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  in  1667  had  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socn^^ 
and  of  the  college  of  physicians.  The  reputation  acquicisd 
by  his  publications  brought  him  into  extensiw  practice ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis,  be  was  considered  as 
one  of  tke  ablest  physicians  in  London.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Whig  party,  at  the  tin^e  of  the  Popish  plov 
brought  him  iiiio  diKredit  at  court,  so  that  his  practiea 
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declined  considerably  before  his  death,  Jan  17,  1690-91. 
He  was  buried  at  St.  Tudy,  near  his  native  place,  in 
Cornwall,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate.  In  addition 
to  the  writings  above-mentioned,  he  communicated  some 
papers  containing  accounts  of  anatomical  experiments  to 
the  royal  society;  a  small  tract  on  catarrh,  which  was 
added,  as  a  new  chapter,  to  the  edition  of  the  treatise  de 
Cordeof  1680;  and  a  letter  on  the  sute  of  medicine  in 
England.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of 
Astrop  Wells.  > 

LOWER  (Sir  William,  Knt.),  was  a  noted  cavalier  in 
the  reign  of  1(ing  Charles  L  He  was  bom  at  a  place  called 
Tremare  in  Cornwall.  During  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
he  took  refuge  in  Holland,  where,  being  strongly  attached 
^o  the  Muses,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  their  so* 
ciety,  and  pursuing  his  study  in  peace  and  privacy.  He 
died  in  1662.  He  was  a  very  great  admirer  of  the  French 
poets,  particularly  Corneille  and  Quinault,  on  whose  works 
he  has  built  the  plans  of  four  out  of  the  six  plays  which  he 
wrote.  The  titles  of  his  dramatic  works  are,  1 .  '^  Phcenix 
in  her  Flames.'*  2.  **  Polyeuctes ;  or.  The  Martyn**  3, 
<«  Horatius."  4.  <'  Inchanted  Lovers."  5.  <'  Noble  In* 
gratitude.**  6.  **  Amorous  Phantasm.**  All  those,  except 
the  first,  were  written  during  the  usurpation.  He  trans« 
lated  from  the  French  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  ^  The 
Innocent  Lady,  or  Illustrious  Innocents.*'  But  the  most 
considerable  of  his  translations,  was  '*  A  Relation  in  fiyrm 
of  a  Journal  of  the  voyage  and  residence  of  Charles  XL  in 
Holiand  from  May  25,  to  June  2,  1660/*  fol.  finely  printed^ 
Ivitb  good  engravings  of  the  ceremonies,  and  several  copiea 
of  bad  verses  by  the  translator.' 

LOWMAN  (Moses),  a  learned  dissenting  clergyman^ 
was  born  in  1680.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  law, 
and  in  1697  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Middle-Temple, 
but  in  about  two  years  he  changed  his  purpose  and  deter- 
mined to  study  divinity.  With  this  view  he  went  over  to 
Holland  in  1699,  where  he  studied  partly  at  Utrecht  and 
partly  at  Leyden.  In  1710,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
ministry  among  the  dissenters,  he  settled  with  the  congre* 
gation  at  Clapham,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Grace,  whom  he 
Succeeded  as  their  pastor,  and  was  ordained  in  1714.     In 

1  BioSi.Brit»Atb.Ox.  vol.  lI.-*lUes*iCyclo|Medis. 
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this  sitiMtion  he  (SontinMd  to  hisdeatfa,  preaching  tWioe  each 
Sunday  until  within  a  few  werfcs  of  that  .event*  He  distin^ 
guished  bimselfy  fraro  the  pciiad«of  bis  acadeoiic^i  6tudi|ps, 
in  fluetaphj/tios  aud  diviqlty :  and,  to  the  close  of-  hit  Iife^ 
he  was  an  kidefaiiigable  reader,  and  acquired  an  extraordi* 
mury  siock  of  useful  knowledge,  pariianiarly  in  Jewisb 
learning  and  antiquities,  to  which  last  he  was'much  devo- 
ted. The  result  of  this  applioalien  appeared  in  the  learned 
works  he  published,  and  whieb  constitiited  bis  chief  fisme ; 
for  as  a  pulpit  orator,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  mocb 
admired.  Dr.  Chandler,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermoD, 
gives  him  a  very  high  personal  character.  He  died  May  3> 
1752,  in  the  seventy  •third  year  of  his  age. 

:  His  pen  was  first  employed,  in  1716,  in  a  kind  of  pen* 
odical  work,  cilled  the  *^  Occasional  Papers,"  which  now 
form  three  vohimes,  8vo,  and  in  which  he  wrote^  No.  L 
(toL  II )  ^  On  Orthodoxy ;''  and  No.  VL  "  On  thedang^ 
of  the  Cbitrch."  His  cdleaguel  in  this  paper  were  Miv 
&imeii  firown,'  Dr.  Grosvenor,  Dr.  Evans,  and  others.  The 
sttb^eets  are  in  general  on- points  in  controversy  with  the 
church.  In  17 IS,  he  wrote  a  treatise  against  Collimb  ^^ 
titjeoP which,' say i  his  biographer,  is  forgotten^  but  it  ia 
mentioned  by  the  accurate.  Leiand,  aa  ^' The 'Argument 
from  tpro|>beay,  in  proof,  that  Jesils  is  the  .Messiah,  vin4if 
^at^^y  in  some  oorisideritaons  on  the  prophecies  of  tbe  OU 
Testament,  as  thb  grounds  bnd  reasons  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligioni''  It  i9BB  not  printed^  however,  until  17SS.  In 
17  3*5,  he  was  one  tif  the  preachers  at  SalterVHall,  against 
popery:  the  subject  of'  his  sermon,  ^<  Tbe  Priooiples  of 
Popery  schismatical;'*  He  had  published  before  this,  two 
occasionsi  sermons.  Another  of  his  pamphlets,  ^ntsded 
<^An  Argument  to^  prove  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of 
.God  d  priori,^-  was  more  admired  for  its  novelty  and  in^ 
gdntrity'thin  nsefuhiess :  but  tbe  works  of*  Mr.  Lowmaa 
on  whibb' btareputation  is  most  securely  fotmded,  are,  1. 
^.A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Heblrews^*' 
in  answer  to  Morgan's  <<  Moral  Phildsopher.**  This,  which 
appesrM '  in  1 740,  was  esteemed  a  very  judicious  perfor- 
mance^-'and  was  highly  approved  of  by  bisbop  Sherlock  and 
other  clergymen  of  the  establuhed  church.  The  second  edi* 
tion,  inri745)  has  an  appendix.  2.  *'  Aratrooale  of  the  Ritual 
of  the  Hebrew  Worship :  in  which  the  design  and  usefulness 
of  that  ritual  are  explained  and  vindicated  from  obfecttons,** 
174S.    $.  <<  'A- Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  the  Kevelation 
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of  St.  John,"  4to,  twice,  and  3vo,    lately.      4.  **  Three 
(posthumous)  Tracts,*^  on  the  Schecbina,  the  Logos,^&c.^' 
LOWTH  (William),  a  distinguished  divine,  was  the 
$a^  of  William  Lowth,  apothecary  and  citieen  of  London, 
and  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  Sept.1 1, 
1661.     His  grandfather  Mr.  Simon  Lowth,  rector  of  Tvle-         y 
burst  in  Berks,  took  great  care^  hts^oducation^  and  ini- 
tiS^d  brm  early  in  letters.      He  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Merchant-Tayldrs*  school,  where  he  made  so  great  .a  prot* 
grete  that  he  was  elected  thenqe  into  Sc.  Jobn'8*eolk(ge  in 
Oxford  in  1675,  before  be  was  fourteen.     Hcure  he  vegu- 
larly  took  the  degrees^  of  master  of  art^,  and  bachelmr-  io 
divinity.     His  eminent  worth  and  learning  recomoienUed 
bi.m  to  Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him.  bis- 
chaplain^  and  in  1696  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend*  irt 
the  cathedral-church  of  Winchester,  and  in  1699  preseiitedL' 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Peters* 
field,  Hants.      His  studies  were  strictly  confined  within 
his  own  province,  and  solely  applied  to  the  duties  of  bcr 
^hoction  ;  yet,  that  he  might  acquit  himself  the  better,  he 
acquired  an  uncommon  share  of  critical  learning.    There 
is  scarcely  any  ancient  author^  Gre^  or  Latin,  profane  or 
ecclesiastical,  especially  the  latter,  ifhose  works  he  had 
not  read  with  accuracy,  constantly  accoropanyiag  bia  read- 
ing with  critical  and  philological  remark^.     Of  bis  coileca 
tions  in  this  way,  be  was,  upon  all  occasions,  very  com^ 
municative.     His  valuable  notes  on  *'  Clemens  Alexan^  v 
drinus**  are  to  be  met  with  in  Potter's  edition  of  that  far 
ther ;  and  bis  remarks  on  <<  Josepboa,**  eoBununicated  to    • 
HudaoD  for  his  editioiu  ^re  acknowledged  in  his  prefece; 
as  also  those  larger  ftud  more  numerous  annotations  on 
the  ^  JEcclesiastical  Historians,**  inserted  in  Ke.adin^'s  edi«> 
tion  of  them  at  Cambridge.    The  author  also  of  the  **  Bib* 
liotheca  Biblica''  was  indebted  to  him  lor  the  same  kuid 
of  e^istance.     Chandler,  late  bishop  of  Durham,  while  eir-» 
gaged  in  bis  defence  of  Christianity  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Otd  Testament,  against  Gollios's  discouvse  of  tbm 
*^  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  in 
his  viodtcationof  the  ^'Defence,'' in abswer  to  *^Tbe  Scheme 
df  Literal  Prophecy  connidered,'*  held  a  constant  correr- 
spondence  witb  him,  and  consulted  him  upon  many  difficul- 
ties that  occurred  in  the  course  of  that  work.    But  the  most 

*  Qhaadler'.  Fonenl  Sermon.— Prol,  Diseentw'i  Magazine,  v.b.  I.  and  II. 
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valuable  part  of  bis  character  was  that  whicb  least  ap* 
peared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  retiml 
party  that  of  the  good  Christian,  and  the  useful  partA«* 
priest.  His  piety,  his  diligence,  bis  hospitality,  and  beo^' 
ficence,  rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary,  and  greatly 
enforced  bis  public  exhortations.     He  married  Margartft 
daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  esq.  of  Blandford,  by  whom  be- 
had  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the< 
learned  subject  of  our  next  article.  He  died  May  17,  1799^ 
and  was  buried,  by  his  own  orders,  in  the  cboreh^jfard  #t ' 
Banton,  near  the  Sontfa  side  of  the  ehaiicel;  and  cm  ikeitsi^' 
side  wall  is  a  plain  monument  with  an  inscription. 

•He  published,  1.  <*  A  Vindication  of  the  Dirine  Aatho^;  ' 
rity^  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I69f  ,**^ 
1  Sana  And  a  second  edition  with  '*  amendments,  and  a  mew  ^ 
prefiseey  wherein  the  antiquity  of  the  Penuteuch  is  asserted, 
and  vindica^  from  some  late  objections,  1699/*  2."^  Di« 
rections  for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrtptui^; 
together  with  some  observations  for  confirming  dM4r  Di^*  ^ 
vine  Authority,   and  illustrating  the  dilBcuMps  thefMf* 
170S,**  12mo.    This  useful  tract  has  gone  through  severtili 
editions^     3.  ''Two  Sermons  preached  in  the  cat^Ml' 
church  of  Winchester,  at  the  assizes  in  1714,  entitled 
"  Religion  the  distinguishing  Character  of  Human  Nature,' 
on  Job  xxyiii.  28,**  and^  ^  I'he  Wisdom  of  ar.ktiowledgin^ 
Divine  Revelation,  on  Matt*  xi.  10.*'    4;  *'  A*Co«imentary 
on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  1714."     5.  **  On  Jeremiah,  1718.*^ 
6.  <'On  Ezekiel,  1723.*'    7.  '<  On  Daniel  and  the  Mitfcr 
Prophets^  1726.*'   These^  originally  published  in  4to,  wertf 
afterwards  republished  together,  with  additions,  in  one  vol. 
folio,  as  a  continuation  of  bishop  Patrick's  **  Commentari^ 
on  the  other  para  ci  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  'form 
it  has  bad  several  editions.     8.  *^  The  Ch^Mractevs  of^an' 
Apostolical  Church  fulfilled  ia  the  Church  of  BngUikd^  Md 
our  obligations  to  continue  in  the  Communion  of  it;*^  P^^^A* ' 
Seomon   preached  in  the  Church  of  Petersfieldt'  itt  tti& 
county  of  Southampton,  1752.**    Tina  drew  bim'imwMI* 
ingly  into  tome  controversy  with  John  Norman,  a  disitfn^ 
tery  of  Portsmouth;  but  be  soon  dropfied  it,  thinUnK  hoM 
an  unfair  adversary,  for  his  more  useful  studies  and  duties.*  ^ 
LOWl'H  tRoBEKT),  a  very  learned  and  eminent  pr^, 
late,  and  second  son  to  the  preceding,  was  bom  Nov.  >ft7| 


*  diof ,  Qrit»  eoHfiMicslfd  hj  hn  Bw,  tfterwanls  Vifli^  «f  f^tfo^. 
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mOi  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester-scbool, 
and  labile  there  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  great  abili- 
tie||  in  a  poem,  entitled  '<  The  Genealogy  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  represented  on  the  East  Window  of  Winchester-college 
chapei,"  since  inserted  in  Pearch^s  Collection  of  Poems. 
He  also^  as  an  exercise,  in  1 729,  wrote  another  poen^,  ea^ 
titled  <<  Catharine  Hilt,*'  the  place  where  the  Winchester 
scholars  are  allowed  to  play  on  holidays.  From  Winchester 
he^faa  elected  to  New-college,  Oxford,  in  1730^  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  June  8,  1737.  At  Oxford  he 
was  not  more  distinguished  for  proficiency  in  his  studies^ 
than  Imr  the  excellence  of  his  taste,  and  the  politeness  of 
bis  fnaonera;  and  being  now  more  immediately  under 
WyJtebam's  roof,  he  conceived  the  design,  which  he  after* 
wards  so  ably  accomplished,  of  investigating  the  history 
of  bb  college,  and  writing*  the  life  of  that  wise  and  mnnifi* 
cent  founder*-  The  first  distinction  he  obtained  in  the  uni* 
versicy  waa  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry,  which  wai> 
conferred  upon  him  in  1741,  on  the  resignation  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Spence.  In  perfonning  the  duties  of  this  ofl&ce 
be  .struck  out  a  new  path,  by  giving  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Hebrew  poetry,  wbicb  have  since  added  io  much  .to  his 
reputation. 

by  I7i6^  Mn  Lowtb  poblisbed  ^  An  Ode  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  in  imitation  of  the  sixth  ode  of  the  third 
book  of  Horace;'*  a  spirited  performance^  severely  re* 
proving  the  vices  of  the  times.  This  was  afterwards  in*' 
sorted  in  Dodsley  Collection,  vol.  III.  and  was  followed  by 
his* ^*  Judgment  of  Hercules,*'  in  his  friend  Mr.  8pence*s 
^  Polymetis  *."  His  first  preferment  in  the  church  was 
to  the  rectory  of  Orington,  in  Hampabire^  which  he  re- 
ceived frooi-  bishop  Hoadly.  In  1748,  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Legge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  Ber- 
lin,, who  went  to  that  court  in  a  public  cbaimeter  -,  and  with 
whoBH  from  bis  earliest  years,  Mr.  Lowth  lived  on  terma 
of  the  nsoai  intimate  and  uninterrupted  friendship*  In  the 
foUowjotg  year  be  became  aoquainiad  with  the  duke  df 
DevoaKkif^  in  consequence  of  bia  attending  bis  brothers 

•  Slmiitoiie  to  1740  poblitlMil  kit  otbtr,  got  into  4^  bcMskfeOei*!  Umdp 

**  Jadgmtnk  of  Hercalcs.**  Or.  Lowth,  and  vat  MRteptittoiuly  printed.   **K%^ 

«Imi  fsmif » bad  vritian  a  poem  on  the  coDeoUba  df  Pmtioalafi  in  tha  tlHfe  oT 

aaaia  aatJMt.    Ob  taciof  Sbenilooe'i  Sheaatooe/'  by  Mr.  GraarM,  who  addt » 

advartiaeaicwt^  tber^fbra.  be  immcdi-  '*Dr.  Lowth'spoaaTitwritleoio  amore 

atelp  let  oat  far  Londoa,  fuppoting  chasta,  Mr.  Sheastooe'^ia  aoiorfrflurid 

Ihai  hii  work  tNul»  bf  toeia  maaof  or  atyle.** 
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lord  George  and  lord  Frederic  Cavendisby  on  their  travels, 
and  eapecially  at  Turin,  which  place  was  their  principal 
reiidence  during  their  absence  from  this  country.  The 
4oke  was  so  amply  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lowth^ 
as  the  travelling  tutor  of  hia  brother:i,  that  he  afterwarda 
proved  bis  steady  Iriend  and  patron.  In  1750,  bishop 
Hoadly  conferred  on  him  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Winches- 
ter, and  in  1753,  the  rectory  of  East  Woodhay,  in  Uamp* 
shire. 

In  this  last  mentioned  year  he  published  bis  Poetiy* 
lectures,  under  tbe  title  of  ^*  De  Sacra  Poesi  UebrsBorum 
Pmlectiones  academicsB,**  4tO|  of  which  he  gave  tbe  pub- 
lic an  enlarged  edition  in  1763,  2  vols.  8vu.     The  second 
volume  consists  of  additions  made  by  tbe  celebrated  Mi- 
cbaelis.     To  this  work,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  tbe 
duties  of  bis  professorship  gave  occa^on ;  and  the  choice 
of  his  subject,  which  lay  out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  criticism, 
and  which  was  highly  mteresting,  not  only  in  a  literary,  but 
a  religious  view,  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  poetical^ 
critical,  and  theological  talents  of  tbe  author.     In  these 
prelections,  the  true  spirit  and  distinguishing  character  of 
the  poetry  of  tbe  Old  Testament  are  more  thoroughly  en- 
tered into,  and  developed  more  perfectly,  than  ever  bad 
been  done  before.    Select  parts  of  this  poetry  are  expressed 
in  Latin  composition  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  forces 
the  general  criticism  which  pervades  the  whole  work  is 
SQCb  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  acknowledged 
poetical  genius  and  literary  judgment ;  and  tbe  particular 
criticism  applied  to  those  passages  of  tbe  original  Hebrew^ 
which  he  has  occasion  to  introduce,  in  order  either  to  ex- 
press tbe  sense,  or  correct  the  words  of  it,  is  a  pattern  for 
that  kind  of  sacred  literature :  nor  are  tbe  theological  sub- 
jects which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work,  and  are  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  treated  with  less  ability.     To 
the  **  Prelections'*  is  subjoined  a  '*  Short  Confuution  of 
bishop   Harems   system  of  Hebrew  Metre,"    in  which  he 
tbows  it  to  be  founded  on  faUe  reasoning,  on  SLpelitio  pnti- 
eipiif  that  would  equally  prove  a  differeat  and  contrary 
system  true.     This  produced  the  first  and  most  creditable 
controversy  in  which  Mr.  Lowth  was  engaged.    The  Harian 
metre  was  defended  by  Dr.  Thomas  £d wards,  of  Cambridge, 
(see  his  life,)  who  published  a  Latin  letter  to  Mr.  Lowib, 
to  which  the  latter  replied  in  a  "  Larger  Confuution,**  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  £dwards  ia  1766.    This  *<  Larger  Confuia* 
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tion,*'  which  from  the  subject  may  be  supposed  dry  md 
uoiatereating  to  the  majority  of  readersi  is  yet,  as' a  piece 
of  reasoiiing,  extremely  curious ;  for  there  never  was  A 
fallacy  more  accurately  investigated,  or  a  system  more 
completely  refuted,  than  that  of  bishop  Hare. 

In  July  1754,  probably  as  a  reward  for  the  distinguished 
ability  displayed  in  his  **  Prselectiones,'*  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  by  the  university  in  the  most 
honourable  manner  in  their  power,  by  diploma;  and  in 
1755  be  went  to  Ireland  as  first  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of 
Hartington  (afterwards  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  then) 
lord  lieutenant.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment  he 
had  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Limeric,  but  this  *  ha 
exchanged  with  Dr.  Leslie,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and 
rectdr  of  Sedgefield,  near  that  place,  for  these  prefer- 
ments, which  were  accordingly  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Tre- 
vor, bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  not  a  little  pleased  to 
rank  among  his  clergy  a  gentlemao  of  such  rare  (ac- 
complishments. 

Id  1758  he  published  that  admirable  specimen  of  recon* 
dite  biography,  bis  ^*  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,**  8vo, 
founder  of  Winchester  and  New  colleges.  It  is  collected 
from  authentic  evidences,  and  affords  the  most  certain  in- 
formation of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  of  many  of  the 
public  transactions  in  which  Wykeham  was  concerned,  with 
such  an  account  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  his  college, 
as  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  recoverable  at  so  remote  k 
period.  This  work  has  gone  through  three  editions.  In 
the  dedication  to  bishop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Lowtb  gives  the 
sanction  of  his  approbation  to  a  decision  which  Hoadly,  as 
visitor,  had  recently  made  respecting  the  wardensbip  of 
Winchester  college.  -  This  produced  a  sarcastic  address  to 
him,  which  he  replied  to  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <*  An 
Answer  to  an  anonymous  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth  concerning 
the  late  Election  of  a  Warden  of  Winchester  college." 
This  was  written  in  his  usual  masterly  manner. 

The  next  work  of  importance  with  which  be  favoured 


*  On  oa«  occasion  our  auUior  bap* 
pened  to  meet  wiih  the  celebrated  Ret. 
PhHip  Skelioo,  iu  London.  Mr.  Lowth 
»a»  tbeo,  be  aaidi  a  tall,  ihin,  ra- 
naikably  grave  man.  When  he  per- 
ceived Mr.  Skciton  was  a  clergyman 
from  Ireland,  be  told  bim  lie  eoald  hare 
been  highly    promoted    iu    the   Iriih 


church,  but  he  refused  it,  ai  be  did 
not  wish  to  live  in  that  country.— SkeU 
ton,  with  all  the  world,  bad  a  high 
opinion  of  that  learned  and  hugeoious 
prelate,  and  said  '*  Lowth  oti  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Uaiah  is  the  best  book  in 
the  world  next  to  the  Bible."-— Bordy's 
Life  of  6kellon,  p  94. 
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the  public  was  his.  *r  Short  IntrcMiiiction  to  Eoglish  Gram* 
mar/'  .first. published  iu  1762,  and  which  has  siB^e  gone 
through  numerous  editions.  It  was  origiuaUy  designed  only 
for  domestic  use ;  but  its  utility  in  recommending  a  gfwter 
attention  to  grammatical  form  and  accuracy  in  our  lan^ 
gu^e  than  had  hitherto  been  observed  in  it,  and  the  many 
judicious  remarks  which  occur,  fully  justified  the  puUica* 
tion,  as  well  as  the  favourable  reception  it  has  oMt  with. 

In  1765  Dr.  Lowtb  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
societies  of  London  and  Gott^ngen ;  and  in  the  same  year 
was 'involved  in  a  controversy  with  bishop  Warburton.  On 
this  subject  we  shall  be  brief,  but  we  cannot  altogether 
agree  with  former  biographers  of  Lowth  and  Warburtoot  in 
considering  them  as  equally  blameable,  and  that  the  con- 
test refiected  equal  disgrace  on  both.  In  all  contests  the 
provoking  party  has  more  to  answer  for  .than  the  provoked. 
We  lament  that  it  was  possible  for  Warhurton.  to  4i0cover 
in  the  amiable  mind  of  Lowtb  that  irritability  which  has  in 
some  measure  tainted  the  controversy  on  the  part  of  <  the 
latter ;  and  we  lament,  that  LQwth  was  not  supcrnof  to.  the 
coarse  attack  of  his  antagonist;  but  all  must  allow  that  the 
attack  was  coarse,  insolently  contemptuous,  and  almost  in- 
tolerable to  any  man  who  valued  bis  owa  character.  Lowth 
had  advanced  in  his  Prelections  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  Warburton  coosUcred  as  aimed  at  his 
own  peculiar  opinions.  This  produced  a  private  eorre* 
spondeuce  between  them  in  1756,  and  after  some  explana* 
,  tions  the  parties  seem  to  have  reured  well  satisfied  with 
each  other.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  War- 
burton,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last  volunij^  of  a  new  edition 
of  his  '*  Divine  Legation,*' added  ''An  appendix  cumceruing 
the  Bpok  of  Job,*'  in  which  he  treate{i  Dr^  Lowth  with 
every  expression  of  sneer  and  contempt,  a|i4  ia  language 
luost  grossly  illiberal  and  insolent .  This  provocatipn  must 
account  for  the  memorable  letter  Dr.  Lowtb  published 
.entitled  ''A  Letter  to  the  right  rev.^  aothor^bf  thie  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated,'  in  ansv[ir,ljp.t))e  Appen* 
dix  to  the  fifth  volume  of  that  work;  fwtth  an  appendix, 
containing  a  former  literai'y  correspondence,  ""vy  alate 
professor  In  tbe  university  of  Oxford,!^!  8vp.  j>  Few  paiaph- 
lets  of  the  controversial  kind  wereevier'Wi-itten'with'more 
libflity^  -^r  more  deeply  interested  the  public  tbaii.  tbis> 
What  we  regret  is  the  strong  tendency  to  personal  satwe; 
but  the  public  at  tbe  time  found  un  9poh;gy  eVeh  '^r  t|iat 
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in  the  Overbearing  cbmracter  of  Warburton,  and  the  con- 
texnptBoiu  manner  in  which  he,  and  his  unier'WriterSy  as 
Hunt  and  othen  were  called,  chose  to  treat  a  man  in  all 
tes^pec^  their  eqaal  at  least.  It  was,  therefore,  we  think, 
wkh  great  justice,  that  one  of  the  monthly  critics  intro^ 
duqed  an  aeconnt  of  this  memorable  letter,  by  observing, 
tbajt-  **wben  a  person  of  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  of 
unblemished  character,  and  eminent  abilities,  is  calum* 
Kiated  and  treated  in  the  most  injurious  manner  by  a 
haughty  and  over- bearing  colossus,  it  roust  give  pleasure 
lo  evefy  generous  mind  to  see  a  person  vindicating  himself 
with  manly  freedom,  resenting  the  insult  with  proper  spirit, 
attacking  the  imperious  aggressor  in  his  turn,  and  taking 
ample  vengeance  for  the  injury  done  him.  Such  is  tbie 
pleasure  which  every  impartial  reader,  every  true  repub- 
lican io  literature,  will  receive,  from  the  publication  of  the 
letter  now  before  us.**  * 

This  was  followed  by  '*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Lowth^s  Letter 
to  the  bishop  of  Gloucester/'  anonymous,  but  now  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Towne,  archdeacon  of  Stow 
in  Lincolnshire  ;  to  which  is  annexed  **  The  second  epis- 
tolary Correspondence*'  between  Warburton  and  Lowtb, 
in  which  Waiburton  accuses  Lowth  of  a  breach  of  conB* 
dance  in  publishing  the  fortner  correspondence.  A  more 
petty  <x>ntroversy  arose  from  Dr.  Lowth's  letter,  between 
him  and  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  **  Essays  on  the  Character- 
istics/* who  fancied  that  Lowth  had  glanced  at  him  as  one 
of  the  servile  admirers  of  Warburton.  He  therefore  ad- 
dressed ^  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowth,'*  which  was 
answered  in  ^*  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,"  written  in 
a  polite  and  dispassionate  manner.  It  was  followed  by 
two  anonymous  addresses  to  Dr.  Brown^  censuring  him  for 
having  introduced  himself  and  his  writings  into  a  dispute 
which  bad  nothing  to  do  with  either  t- 

n  tetdom  ccodid  or  iiopaitialr  A  late 
|Nrofe»Mr  oC  Oxford  (Dr.  Lowth)  lo  a 
pointed  and  polished  epistle  (Aug.  *J\, 
J'«>S)ddMMled  binaelf,  aod  attacked 
the  bithop  j  aod  whatsoeTer  mifht  ha 
the  merits  of  an  insifOtflcaot  contro- 
versy, hif  victory  wat  clearly  eeta- 
bUihid  by  tfaa  tilaat  c»sfeftie&«f  War* 
bnitoB  and  hita]a««t."«^-Gibb^>s  Jde- 
moirt,  4to»  p.  156* 

t  We  hhv«  not  tboofllt  imeetilfery 
to^BOtiee  all  the  pattf  utmgffkta  of  I>r« 
Lowth;  amoftf  thsie  wai  ftichacd  Cjim- 


♦  •<  The  real  MMft«fWMb«rtott  wat 
degraded  by  tbe  pride  aad  p^etanp- 
tiao  with  irhidi  he  prenoanced  hb  \u* 
felliy e  dteoMi.  fai  hif  palf  ic  wriu 
iafi  he  lashed  hii  aataf oaisis  without 
Iftcrcy  or  moderaliao ;  and  hit  t^rvile 
aatieiert  teelicd  ibe  naaater-critie  fer 
^bore  Arf«(sM*  aad  LMfioae,  ai- 
f^ttited  every  modcva  diaieBter  who 
imaad  to  oou ott  the  oracle,  and  to 
aidofo  the  UoL  lo. »  land  of  liberty, 
tuch  ^eepotisA  moflproTofcc  a  geoeral 
oppotilioi^  aod  ibo  sisi  of  opposlttoa 
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In  Jttp^  1766  Dr.  Lowth  wm  promoted  to  tbie  se6  of  St 
David*«,  «D(i  about  four  mouths  after  waatratiilatodlo  that  / 

pf  Qsford.     In  thw  bigli  office  be  remained  till  1777|  when  ! 

be  sucGetd^d  Dn  Terrtck  in  tbe  see  of  London.  In  11^78 
hf  published  tbe4a$t  of  bb  literary  laboara^  entitled  **  baiah : 
a  new  Translation,  with  a  preliminary  diaseitation,  and 
notes^  critical,  philological,  and   explanatory,'*     His  de-  ^ 

sign  in  this  work  was  not  only  to  give  an  exact  and  faith*  » 

fill  representation  of  tbe  words  and  sense  of  the  prophet, 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  tesct,  and  treading 
as  nearly  as  msy  be  in  bis  footsteps ;  but  to  imitate  the 
air  and  manner  of  the  author,  to  express  the  form  and 
fashion  of  the  composition,  and  to  give  the  English  readef 
some  notion  of  the  peculiar  turn  and  cast  of  the  original. 
For  this  be  was  eminently  qualified,  by  his  critical  know-  i 

ledge  of  the  original  language,  by  his  understanding  more 
perfectly  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time  the  character 
and  spirit  of  iti(  poetry,  and  by  his  general  erudition,  both 
literary  and  theological.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation 
tlie  form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  examined  more  particularly,  and 
at  large,  than  even  in  the  **  Prelections'^  themselves ;  and 
such  principles  of  criticism  are  established  as  must  be  the 
foundation  of  all  improved  translations  of  the  different,  ^ 

and  especially  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  CMd  Testament. 
In  this  instance  the  translation  of  the  evangelical  prophet, 
wh9  i)it  almost  always  sublime  or  elegant,  yet  often  obscure 
notwithstanding  all  the  aids  of  criticism,  was  executed  in  a 
manner  adequate  to  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
learned  prelate  ivbo  undertook  it ;  and  nwirhed  out  the  way 
for  other  attempts  of  a  like  kitid,  ata  time  when  the  hopes 
of  an 'improved  version  was  cherished  by  many,  and  when 
sacred  criticism  was  cultivated  with  ardour.  In  our  ac- 
count of  Michael  Dodson  we  have  nien(iotied  an  attempt 
to  censure  some  part  of  this  admired  translation,  which 
was  ably  fepelled  by  the  bishop's  relative,  lif.  Sturges. 

VVhen  archbisbop  Cornwallis  died,  the  king  made  an 
offer  of  the  arefaiepiscopal  see  to  Or.  Lowth ;'  but  this  dig- 
nity^CL ^declined.     He  was  now  advanced  inlife,  and  was 

b«rl»ii4»  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  after*  owe  oould.  90*  b^ond  it.   'For  other 

WBpds  IB  detoot  of  bit  relatieQ  ".ent*  forgotten    ptfitipMets    reftp^cfio^    Dr, 

ky  ;  of  which  he  givts*  io  hieowo  life»  Lowth'^  writki«{^«,  oee  tb)»  Index  to  the 

■o  ^mmI  ••  «coottat,  that  were  we  4ii-  Moothly  Review,  or  OenUeoian'4  Mft« 

'  U»ikttsrhifii«  Bo  laagoe^e  of  S*'^* 
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tormeiTted  by  a  cruel  ahd  paitiftil  disorder,  the  stone,  and 
had  recently  estp^rienced  some  severe  strokes  of  domestic 
calamity.  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter,  of  whom  he  was 
pasalonately  fond,  died  in  1768,  aged  thirteen.  On  her 
mausoleum  the  doctor  placed  the  following  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  pathetic  epitaph : 

'  Cara,  vale,  ingenio  prsestans^  pietate^  pudore^ 

Et  plusqtrani  naUt  nomine,  cara,  vale ! 
Cara  Maria,  vale !  at  veniet  Ibllcius  ftvum^ 

Quandb  iterum  teoam^  aim  modo  dignus,  tro. 
Cara  redi,  beta  Cum  dioaiQ  vooe«  palemoa 

E^a  age  in  amplexua,  cara  Miiri%  redL 

Which  has  been  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Dnncombe : 

Dearer  than  daughter^  parallerd  by  few 
In  genius,  goodness,  modesty,—- adieu ! 
Adieu !  Maria-^till  that  day  more  blest. 
When,  if  deserving,  I  with  thee  shall  vest 
Gome,  then  thy  sire  will  cry,  in  joyfiil  straix^ 
O !  come  to  my  paternal  arms  again. 

His  second  daughter,  Fraoces,  died  as  she  was  presiding 
at  the  tea-table,  in  July  1783 ;  she  was  going  to  place  d 
cup  of  coflee  on  the  saiver.  **  Take  tbis^*'  said  abe,  ^'  te 
the  bishop  of  Bristol ;"  immediately  the  cop  and  her  faaosl 
fell  together  upon  the  salver,  and  abe  instantly  ttpiredi 
His  eldest  son  also,  of  whom  be  was  led  to  form  the  bigbeit 
expectations,  was  hurried  to  the  grave  in  tlie  bloota  of 
youth.  Amid  these  scenes  pf  distress,  the  veo^able  bishops 
anima{ed  by  the  hopes  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  alone 
inspires,  viewed,  with  pioua  resignation,  the  king  of  terrots 
snatching  his  dear  and  amiable  cbildreo  Srout  hie  fbnd 
embrace,  and  at  length  met  the  stroke  wiib  fortitude, 
and  left  this  world  in  full  and  certain  hope  of  a  better^  :Ue 
died  Nov.  3,  1787^  aged  seventy*seven,'aad'  was  buried  at 
Fulbam. 

Dr.  Lowth  married,  in  1752,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
lAwrence  Jackson,  of  Christ  Chiirct^  in  tbe  county  x>f 
Southampton,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and:  five 
^daughters,  of  whom  two  only,  a  son*  and  daughter,  survived 
him.     Mrs.  Lowth  died  March  i4,  ^8Q3,  :         • 

Several .  occasional  discouiSBes,.  whiob  tbetbishop  was  by 
Us  station  at  different  times  called  upon  toideUver,  w^re  a( 
eourse  published,  aad.nre^  all.  worihy.of»li«r'fieii.v  That 
**  On  the  Kingdom  of  God,*'  preached  at  a  visitation  at 
Durham,  was' most  admired  ibr  fiberalUy  of  sentiment,  ahcl 
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went  tbroiigh  levend  edilioiii.  Some  of  hit  poietical  effo*. 
sioDt  have  been  already  nentionedy  aind  otben  appear  im 
Bodsley's  and  NichoU^s  CollectioM,  the  Genlleman's  Ma* 
gasinei  lie.  With  raeh  variom  abilities^  equally  applicable 
either  to  elegant  literature  or  pfofestional  i^ucUet,  biihop 
Lowth  poMessed  a  mind  that  felt  its  own  atrengtb^  and 
decided  on  wluitever  came  before  it  with  promptitude  and 
firmneM ;  a  mind  &tted  for  the  high  aiation  in  which  be 
waft  placed.  He  had  a  temper^  which,  in  private  and  do- 
mestic life>  endeared  him  in  the  ereatett  degree  to  those 
who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  towards 
others  produced  an  habitual  complacency  and  agreeable- 
ness  of  manners ;  but  wfaicby  as  we  have  seeUi  was  sua* 
cepttble  of  considerable  warmtbt  arben  it  was  roused  by 
unjust  provocation  or  improper  conduct. ' 

LOWTH  (Simon),  an  English  clergyman,  was  bofn  in 
Northamptonsiihw  about  1630,  and  is  supposed  to  bave 
been  the  iK>n  ^f  Simon  Lowth,  a  native  of  Tburcaston  in 
Leicestershire,  who  was  rector  of  Dingley  in  that  county  in 
4639,  and  was  afterwards  sheeted  by  the  usurping  powers. 
Thif,  bis  sotty  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  nsaster^s  degree  in  1 660.  He  was  after- 
waidf  rector  of  St  Michael  HarMedown  ia.  1670,  and  vicar 
of  St  Cosmos  and  Damian  on  the  Blean  in  1679,  both  in 
Kent.  On  Nov.  12,  1686,  king  James  nominated  him, 
■ad  hm  waa  instito^  by  bishop  Sprat,  to  the  deanery  of 
Boohestiny  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Castilloo,  but  never  ob* 
tainad  possession,  owing  to  the  following  circumsunces. 
^The  mandate  of  insullation  had  issued  in  course,  the 
bishop  not  having  allowed  himself  time  to  examine  whether 
the  ktng%  presentee  was  legally  qualified  ;  which  happened 
not  to  M  the  case,  Mr.  Lowth  beitig  otily  a  inaster  of  arts,* 
*and  the  statute  requiring  that  the  dean  should  be  at  least 
a  bachelor  of  divinUy.  The  bishop  in  a  day  or  two  disco- 
vering that  he  bad  beeii  too  precipitate,  dispstcfaed  letters 
to  the  chapter  dork,  and  one  of  the  prebendaries,  earnestlv 
aolieitiog  that  Mr.  Lo%vtb  might  not  be  installed ;  and  $f'  - 
terwards  in  form  revoked  the  institution  till  be  should  have 
taken  Ibe  proper  degree.  Qn  Nov.  27  Mr.  Lowth  attended 
the  chapter,  and  pi^uced  his  instruments,  but  thepro- 
J>endaries  present  refused  to  obey  tbem.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Jan.  IB  following^  and  on  Matth 

»  4S0QS1  Rrg'^w  (HsMey'j)  fsr  l<»S.«^eot.  Mif .  LVII.  and  LV UI,  l^e.  lbs. 
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JLf  agwi  cJaioMd  iu«U)ineiity  iMil4idiiofc  obuin  possession, 
fotfrkiebf  in  August  9t  this  year,  aootber  reason  appeared, 
▼iz.  his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  in  conse- 
flfKuce  of  Vhicb  he  was  first  suspended  from  his  function, 
4|pd  afterwards  deprived  of  both  bis  livings  in  Kent  He 
lived  very  long  after  this,  probably  in  London,  as  bis  death 
is  recorded  to  have  happened  there  on  July  3,  1720,  when 
he  was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  belonging  to  the  parisk 
of  St  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square.  He  published, 
K  <<  Letters  between  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet  and  Mr«  Simon 
JLowth,**  1684,  4tOy  respecting  some  opinions  of  the  for- 
nix in  bis  ^*  History  of  the  Reforniation.'*  2.  <*  The  subject 
ef  Ciiurch  Power,  in  whom  it  resides,''  &c.  1685,  8vo«  3. 
*'  A  Letter  to  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D.  D.  in  answer  to  the 
Dedicatory  Epistle  before  his  ordination-sermoii,  preached 
at  8t»  Peter's  Cornhill,  March  15,  iG84,  with  reflections 
on  souse  of  Dr.  Burnet's  letters -on  the  same  subject,*'  1687, 
4t9,  and  8vo.  This  was  answered  by  Dr.  StilUogfleet  in 
a  short  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Lppdon,  *^  an.  honour,''  bishop 
Nicolson  says,  **  whiph  he  (Lowth)liad  no  right  to  expect'* 
LfOwth  had-  submitted  this  lettar  both  to  Stillingfleet  and 
Tillotson,  who  was  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  but,  accord* 
ing  to  Birch,  "  the  Jauer  did  not  think  prosper  to  take  the 
least  public  notice  of.: so  confused  and  unintelligible  a 
writer."  Dr.  Hicket, .  however,  a  suffering  nonj  uror  like 
himsejf,  calls  Lowlh  "  a  very i>rtbqdodt  and  Jeanied:diFiBe,'* 
and  bis  book  aneKceUeotone.  ilts  only  otb^t  pebHcation 
was  "  jHistorical  Collections  concerning  D$iposin|p'  o£  Bi- 
shops," 1  $96,.  4to»  From  the  ^meoess.  of.  name . we-jsfaould 
su]>pose  bipi  related  to  the  subjects,  of  the.  two  preceding 
articles,  but  have  not  disqov^red  any  au^ority  foe  more 
than  a  conjecture  on  the  subject.  V  .  .  i  . .  : . 

LOYOLA  (loiiiTius  OF),  the  founder  of  the  order  o^ 
Jesuits,  was  born  in  1491,  of'a  considerable  family,' at  the 
icastle  of  Loyola,  in  the  province  of  <7uipuscoa  in  S|iaio.. 
He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  .Isabella, 
and  entered  very  early  into  the  ipilitary  profession,  v  ~  He 
yrzs  addicted  to  all  the  excesses  too  eominon  in  that  Koe  of 
life,  but.  was  at  the  same  time  a  good  officer,  and  mie  who 
sought  occasions  to  distinguish  himself,  ^ia. valour  was 
4?onspicuous  at  Pampeluna  in.  Ii5j2irwhenit  wa&Jiesieged 
hy  the  Freoch,  and  there, h^  had  hisileg  brajieo  by  axan- 

y  ^icolioo'A  LtUMf,  tqL  1.  p.  74,— Bircb^k  Life  ^TUtoUw. 
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ttom^sbot.  DoriDg  the  confinement  occasioned  by  Mk 
ivoundy  be  formed  a  resolotion  of  renouncing  tbe  woiM, 
of  traveiting  to  Jerysalen,  and  dedicating  bis  life  to  Ihe 
fservice  of  God.  He  is  said  to  have  imbibed  bis  ardour  of 
aeal  by  reading  the  legends  of  tbe  saint^s,  as  Don  Quixote 
be^ran  his  errantry  by  reading  tbe  old  romances ;  tbongh 
some  have  denied  that  Loyola  knew  tbe  use  of  letters. 
But  wliether  be  read,  or  had  these  things  read  to  bim,  he 
certainly  conceived  an  ardour  of  religious  activity,  which 
has  not  often  been  equalled. 

He  bad  no  sooner  been  .restored  to  health  than  he  went 
to  hang  up  his  arms  over  the  altar  of  the  blessed  virgin  at 
Montserraty  to  whom  be  devoted  his  services  on  March 
24,  1522;  for  be  carried  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  bis>eli- 
giouB  observances.  In  his  way  be  disputed  with  a  MooroA 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  aft^  bis 
antagonist  left  him,  was  seized  with  such  a  6t  of  enliio^ 
siasm  as  to  pursue  the  Moor  in  order  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  could  not  find  him.  Having  watobed  all  night  at 
Montserrat,  sometimes  standii>g,  and  sometimes  kneeling, 
and  having  devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to  tbe  virgw, 
he  set  out  before  day-break  in  a  pilgrim's  habit  to  Manresa. 
Here  he  took  bis  lodging  among  the  poor  of  tbe  town  bos«* 
pital,  and  he  practised  mortifications  of  every  kind  for 
above  a  year.  He  suffered  bis  hair  and  nails  to  grow  ^ 
begged  from  door  to  door;  fasted  six  days  in  the  week ; 
whipped  himself  thrice  a  day ;  was  seven  hours  every  day 
in  vocal  prayer ;  lay  without  any  bedding  upon  the  ground, 
and  all  to  prepare  himself  for  his  adventures  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  here  also  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  ^^  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises,'* 10  Spanish ;  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  by 
Andrew  Frusius,  he  published  at  Home  in  1548,  when  it 
WES  favoured  with  the  approbation  of  pope  Paul  UL  As 
it  has  been  commonly  reported  that  Loyola  could  not  rea^, 
which,  however,  we  think  improbable,  as  he  was  of  a 
good  family,  educated  at  court,  and  an  officer  in  the 
army,  Allegambe,  in  his  lives  of  tbe  Jesuits,  gives  the 
following  solution :  '<  Lewis  de  Ponte,  a  person  of  un- 
doubted credit,  relates  how  faithful  tradition  had  handed  it 
down  to  father  Lainez,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  that  these 
Exercises  were  revealed  to  our  holy  father  (Ignatius  of 
Loyola),  by  God  himself ;  and  that  Gabriel  the  archangel 
had  declared  ^to  a  certain  persoui  in  tbe  name  of  the 
blessed  virgin,  bow  she  had  been  their '  patroness,  their 
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founder,  and  helper;  bad  prompted  Loyola  to  begin  thia 
work,  and  bad  dictated  to  bim  wbat  be  sbould  write.*' 
Iperbap^  the  truth  was,  that  Loyola  either  took  his  materials 
from  other  works,  or  was  assisted  in  composing  his  book 
by  some  other  person. 

Having  embarked  at  Barcelona,  in  order  to  go  to  Jera* 
^alem,  he  arrived  at  Cajeta  in  five  days  ;  but,  as  be  would 
not  proceed  in  his  enterprise  till  he  had  received  the  pope's 
beuediction,  he  went  to  Rome  on  Palm-Sunday,  in  1523  ; 
and  after  paying  his  respects  to  Hadrian  VL  departed  for 
Venice.  He  embarked  there  on  the  14th  of  July,  1523, 
arrived  at  Joppa  the  last  of  August,  and  at  Jerusalem  the 
4th  of  September.  Having  gratified  his .  devout  curiosrty 
in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  embarked 
for  Genoa ;  and  from  thence  came  to  Barcelona,  where  be 
stopped,  as  at  tbe  most  convenient  place  with  respect  to 
the  design  he  had  of  studying  the  Latin  tongue.  The  mi- 
raculous adventures,  the  extatic  vibions,  which  be  had 
during  this  voyage,  were  irmumerable;  and  it  would  be 
endless  to  transcribe,  from  his  historians,  on  these  occasions. 
&shop  Stillingfleet  has  drawn  a  good  proof  from  them,  tbat 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  other  monks,  is 
founded  originally  in  fanaticism.  Loyola  began  to  learn 
tbe  rudiments  of  grammar  in  1524,  and  soon  came  to  read 
tbe  "Enchiridion  militis  Christiani'*  of  Erasmus;  a  work 
of  great  purity  of  style  and  morals;  but  Loyola  soon  laid 
it  aside,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Tbonoas  k 
Kempis.  It  was,  l\e  thought,  like  so  much  ice,  which 
abated  the  fervour  of  his  devotion,  and  cooled  the  fire  of 
^ivine  love  in  him  ;  for  which  reason  he  took  an  aversion 
to  it,  and  would  never  read  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  nor 
even  suffer  his  disciples  to  read  them. 

Loyola  was  thought  in  two  years  to  have  made  a  progress 
sufficient  for  being  admitted  to  tbe  lectures  of  philosophy; 
upon  which  he  went  to  Alcala  de  Henares,  in  IS26.  His 
mendicant  life,  his  apparatus,  and  that  of  four  companions, 
who  had  already  espoused  his  fortune,  together  with  the 
instructions  he  gave  to  those  who  flocked  about  him, 
brought  him  at  length  under  tbe  cognizance  of  the  inquisi* 
tion.  Inquiries  were  made  concerning  his  life  and  doc- 
trines ;  and  it  being  observed,  that  a  widow  with  her  daugh- 
ter bad  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  as  beggars,  under 
his  direction,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  He  obtained  his 
Ifelease  upon  promising  not  to  vent  bis  opinions  for  four 
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years ;  but,  this  restraint  not  suiting  at  all  with  hU  <ie;ngn,   ^. 
he  detcnnined  not  to  comply  with  it ;  and,  therefore,  going 
to  Salamanca,  be  continued  to  discourse  oh  religion;}  mat* 
tars,  as  before.     He  was  thrown  ag^in  into  prison,  and  was    . 
ix>t  discharged  till  he  had  made  some  promises,  as  at  AlcaU. , 
de  Henaies.     He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  where  bp 
arrived  in  Feb.  1 528,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  bis    , 
studies   vigorously;    but  the  wre'tched  circumstances  to  .  ^ 
which  be  was  reduced,  being  forced  to  beg  about  the 
streets,'  and  to  retire  to  St.  James*s  bos^pital,  were  great, 
obstacles  to  his  design  ;  not  to  mention,  that  he  was  then 
impeached  before  the  iifiquisition.     Notwithstanding  thes^' 
diificulties,  he  went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  and 
divinity,  and  prevailed  over  a  certain  number  of  companions, 
who  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  enter  upon  his  new  way 
of  life.    They  did  this  in  the  church  of  Montmartre,  on   . 
the  iSth  of  August,  1534  ;  and  renewed  their  vow  twice  in 
the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  cere* , 
monies.  At  first  they  were  but  seven  in  number,  including. 
Loyola ;  but  were  at  last  increased  to  ten.     They  agreed^ 
that  Loyola  should  return  to  Spain  to  settle  some  aJSTaiis, 
that  afterwards  he  should  proceed  to  Venice,  and  that  they 
should  all  set  out  from  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1537,  to  meet  him.    . 
Ribadeneira  says  that  Loyola  came  a-begging  to  England 
in  1531,  and  found  bis  account  in  it 

He  went  to  Spain  in  1535,  preached  repentance  there,, 
and  drew  together  a  prodigious  crowd  of  auditors.  He 
exclaimed,  among  other  things,  against  the  licentious  lives 
of  the  priests.  After  transacting  the  aflhirs  which  bis  asso^ 
dates  bad  recommended  to  his  care,  he  Went  by  sea  to 
Genoa ;  and  travelled  frbm  thence  to  Venice,  where  they 
4nethim,  Jan.  .8,  1537.  This  was  somewhat  sooner  than 
the  time'  agreed  on  ;  yet  be  was  there  before  them,  and. 
had  employed  bis  time  in  making  converts ;  and  what  was 
of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  forwarding  his  grand . 
scheme,  he  bad  got  acquainted  with  John  Peter  Caraffa, 
who  was  afterwards  pope,  by  the  name  of  Paul  III,  As 
they  bad  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  travel  to  Jerusa^ 
lem,  they  prepared  for  that  expedition ;  but  were  first  de- 
termined to  pay  their  respects  to  the  pope,  and  obtain  his 
benediction  and  leave.  Accordingly  they  went  to  Rome, 
and  were  gratified  in  their  desires.  Having  returned  to 
Venice,  in  order  to  embark,  they  found  no  opportunity ; 
the  warwitb  the  grand  seignior  having  put  an  entire  stop 
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to  the  peregriimtion  of  pilgriois  by  sea.  They  resolved, 
however,  not  to  be  idle,  and  tbei*efore  dispersed  tbemselves 
among  the  towns  in  the  Venetian  territories.  It  was  re- 
solved at  length,  that  Loyola  and  two  others,  Faber  and 
Layhez,  should  go  to  Romey  and  represent  to  tiie.  pope  the 
intentions  of  the  whole  company }  and  that  the  rest,  in  the 
mean  time,  shouldjbe  distributed  into  the  most  famous  uni-- 
Terrifies  of  Italy,  to  insinuate  piety  among  the  young  sto* 
dents,  and  to  increase  their  own  number  with  such  as  Crod 
should  call  in  to  them.  But,  before  they  separated,  they 
established  a  way  of  life,  to  which  they  were  all  to  conform ; 
and  bound  themselves  to  observe  these  following  rules : 
*^  First,  that  they  should  lodge  in  hospitals,  and  live  only 
upon  alms.  Secondly,  that  they  should  be  superiors  by 
turns,  each  in  his  week,  lest  their  fervour  should  carry  them 
too  fkr,  if  they  did  not  prescribe  limits  to  one  another  for 
their  penances  and  labour.  Thirdly,  that  they  should 
preach  in  all  public  places,  and  every  other  place  where 
they  could  be  permitted  to  do  it ;  should  set  forth  in  their 
sermons  the  beauty  and  rewards  of  virtue,  with  the  de« 
fomlity  and  punishmenu  of  sin,  and  this  in  a  plain,  evan- 
geltciil  manner,  without  the  vain  ornaments  of  eloquence. 
Fourthly,  that  they  should  teach  children  the  Cbristiau 
doctrine,  and  the  principles  of  good  manners :  and,  Fifthly, 
diat  they  should  take  no  money  for  executing  their  func- 
tions; but  do  all  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  nothing  else.'* 
They  all  consented  to  these  articles;  but,  as  they  were  often 
asked^  who  they  were,  and  what  was  their  institute,  Igna* 
tins  declared  to  them  in  precise  terms  what  they  were  to 
answer :  he  told  them  that  being  united  to  fight  against 
heresies  and  vices,  under  the  standard  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  name  Vhich  answered  their  design  was,  '*  The  Society 
of  Jesus." 

Ignatius,  Faber,  and  Laynez,  came  to  Rome  about  the 
end  of  1537,  and  at  their  first  arrival  had  an  audience  -of 
his  hoHness  Paul  III.  They  offered  him  their  service ;  and 
Loyola  undertook,  under  his  apostolical  authority,  the  re- 
formation of  manners,  by  means  of  bis  apiritual  exercises, 
and  of  Christian  instructions.  Being  dismissed  for  the 
present,  with  some  degree  of  encouragement,  Loyola  pro* 
posed  soon  after  to  his  companions  the  founding  of  a  new 
order ;  and,  after  conferring  with  Faber  and  Laynez  about 
it,  sent  for  the  rest  of  his  companions,  who  were  dispersed 
.ihroogh  Italy.    The  general  scheme  being  agreed  on,  he 
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suits  were  but  eighty  in  all ;  in  1 545,  they  had  ten  hooses^ 
in  1549,  they  had  two  provinces,  one  in  Spain,  anodier  ia 
Portugal,  and  twenty-two  houses.     In  1556,  when  Loyola 
died,  they  had  twelve  great  provinces;   in   1608,  Kiba* 
deneira  reckons  twenty-nine  provinces,  two  vice-provinceSr 
twenty*one  professed   houses,  293  colleges,  thirty •tbrw 
bouses  of  probation,  ninety-three  other  residences,  ana 
10,581    Jesuits.     But  in   the   last  catalogue,  which  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1679,  they  reckoned  tbirty-five  pro^ 
▼inces,  two  vice-provinces,  thirty-three  professed  houses* 
#78  colleges,  forty-eight  bouses  of  probation,  eighty«eigbli 
seminaries,  160  residences,  106  missiouii,  and  in  all  17,655 
Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  prints.     What  contributed 
chiefty  to  the  prodigious  increase  of  thb  order,  in  po  short 
a  time,  was  the  great  encouragement  they  received  from 
the  popes,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
ofn  account  of  the  service  it  was  supposeid  they  might  reti«* 
der  to  these  several  powers.     Various  sects  of  religion 
were  at  that  time  combining  against  popery ;  in  Germany 
especially,  where  Lutheranism  was  prevailing.     The  Je» 
suits  Were  thought  a  proper  order  to  oppose  these  incur* 
sions;  and  so  far  might  be  useful  to  the  pope.     The 
Spaniard  found  bis  account  in  sending  them  to  the  Indies, 
where,  by  planting  Christianity,  and  inculcating  good  nian« 
ners,  they  might  reduce  barbarous  nations  into  a  more 
civilized  form,  and  by  such  means  make  them  better  sub- 
jects; and  the  Jesuits  were  not  unlikely   to  succeed  in 
these  employments,  whether  we  consider  their  mauaers, 
discipline,  or  policy.     They  carried  a  great  appearance  of 
holiness,  and  observed  a  regularity  of  conduct  in  their  lites 
aud  conversations,  which  gave  them  great  influence  over 
the  people  ;  who,  on  this  account,  and  especially  as  .they 
took  upon  them   the  education  of  youth  without'  pay  or 
reward,  conceived  the  highest  opinion  of, ^  and  reverence 
for  them.     Their  policy,  too,  within  themselves,  wais  wisely 
contrived,   a^nd  firmly  established.     They  admitted  UQUp 
into  their  society  that  were  not  perfectly  qualified  in  every 
respect.     Their  discipline  was  rigid,  their  government  a^« 
s6iute,  their  obedience  most,  submissive  and  implicit.        «^ 
lliey  experienced,    however,  from  time   to  time,  .tue 
Strongest  opposition  in  several  countries;  in  Spain,'  and 
paniculairly  in   France.     No  society  ever  had  so  many 
eneinies  as  the  Jeauits  have  had ;  the  very  books  which 
haire  been  written  e^inst  them,  would  form  a  coiottideHd^tl 
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bbranr.  Nor  has  this  opposition  been  withodt  the  jastest 
foundation..*  However  serviceable  tbey  were  to  the  see  oi 
Komet  to  which  tbey  were  always  most  devoatly  attached^ 
they. were  veiy  pernicious  in  other  countries,  by  propa^ 
j^ting  doctriues  which  have  exposed  sovereign  princes  to 
j^iaugbter,  and  states  to  revolutions;  and  by  corrupting 
religion  'and  morality  by  mental  reserves  and  logical  dis* 
tincttoiis  to  such  a  degree,  that,  according  to  them,  the 
vilest  aod  most  profligate  wretches  in  the  world  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  yet  not  oiFend  against  their  rules ;  and 
for  this  they  have  often  been  thoroughly  exposed,  espe* 
cially  in  the  *^  Provincial  Letters**  of  M.  Pascal.  They 
also  became  merchants,  thinking  by  their  riches  to  make 
dependents  in  every  court,  and,  by  that  means  to  have 
absolute  sway ;  while  the  individuals  who,  without  gaining 
any  particular  advantage,  laboured  to  aggrandize  the  body, 
were  the. victims  of  the  infatuation  of  their  superiors.  The 
king  of  Portugal,  persuaded  that  they  instigated  the  asr 
sassios  .who  attempted  his  life  in  1768,  drove  them  from 
his  dominions  in  1759.  The  king  of  France,  considering 
this  institution,  which  had  been  only  tolerated  in  that 
kingdom,  as  being  incompatible  with  its  laws,  suppressed 
it  in  1763  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain,  for  reasons  which  he 
concealed,  for  fear  of  raising  troubles  in  his  dominions^ 
drove  them  out  in  1767.  The  king  of  Naples,  the  duke 
of  Parma,  and  the  grand  master  of  Malta  followed  bis 
example  in  1768;  and  pope  Clement  XIV.  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  united  power  of  tlie  house  of  Bourbon,  issued  a  bull 
for  their  final  suppression,  dated  July  21,  1773.  ^ 

LUBBERT  (Sibrand),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  at  Langoworde,  in  Friesland,  about  1556,  and  studied 
at  Bremen,  Wlttemberg,  and  Geneva,  where  he  diligently 
attended  the  lectures  of  Beza,  Casaubon,  aod  Francis  Por* 
tms.  At  Newstadt  also  he  beard  the  leotares  of  the  learned 
Zacbary  Ursinus,  who  had  so  high  ao  opinion  of  him  as  to 
recommend  him  as  his  own  successor  in  the  chair  of  logic ; 
but  this. honour  he  declined.  .Soon  after  he  became  paptor 
of  a  congregatioo  at  £mbden,  the  duties.of  vrbich  office  be 
^hebaiged  with  singular  fidelity  and  zeal.  In  1 584  be  wa^ 
appointed  preacher  to  the  governor  sod  deputies  of  the' 
atasea  of  Friesland,  and  prdfeasor^^f '  dif init^  in  tbenew< 

>  Ova.  ]Xct.^LifB,  by  BoahoSrt— vnd  bv  Ribft4eietfft,^Dii|>iil.-^Bob«rt» 
eM^  CkMlii  V,--MosM«i^-*Batter*«  LUr«s  of  U«  S^^; 
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mnwtt^ty  of  Ftuickeri  which  offices  he  fillied  wfth  rejHiU-^' 
lion  nearlj  forty  years,  and  wa9  id  thal^  time  often  cm^ 
ployed  in  very  ittiportant  a&ifs.  He  died  at  Franekei^ 
Jan.  Uii  1685,  at  the  age  of  aixiy*eine*  He  was  avtbor  of 
maoy  learned  piecei  against  Bellarmin,  Socinusi  Aroiiniafl^ 
Vontius^  Grotius,  and  the  other  defenders  of  the  cause  of 
the  remonstrants.  One  of  hb  bestmrovka  is  that  M.De  Papa 
Romano/*  1594,  8vo, ' 

.  LyBI£NIETSKI  (Stanislaus),  in  Latin  Lubienieciasy 
a  celebvaied  Socinian  divine,  was  descended  from  a  very 
nobla  family,  related  to  the  house  of  Sobieski,  and  born  aft 
RacQw  in  that  kingdom,  in  1633^  His  father,  a  minister, 
bred  him  up  with  grcAt  oare  under,  bisjQrarn>eye ;  and,  evea 
while  be  was  a  school-boy,  brought  him  into  the  diet  of 
Poland,  in  order  to  introduce  him  to.  the  acquaintance  of 
tba  grandees^  and  instruct. him  in  knowledge  suitable  tm 
his  birth.  lu  1 644  be  sent  him  to  Thorn  in  Saxony,,  wbere^ 
young  as  be  was,  he  joined  the  two  Sociniajs  deputies  at  tha 
oonlereoce  then  held  in  Uiat  citj\  for  the.xen union  of  dif« 
ferent  religions  among  the  reformed,  drew  up  a  diaiy  of  the 
conference,  and  then  attended  a  .young  nqbleman  as.  tra-* 
veiling  tutor  through  Holland  and  Frajioe,  where  he  ac^ 
quired  the  esteem  of  several  learned  mem,  with;  whom .  be 
conferred  on  subjects  of  religion,  and  qa  the  death  of  hia 
fother,  in  1648,  he  returned  to  Poland.  . 
•  In  16>2>  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  zealoua  Socinian, 
and  was.appointed  coadjutor  to  John  Ciapbovius,  mi^stev 
of  Siedlieski ;  and  the  synod  of  Caarcow.  having  admitted 
him  into  the.  ministry,  be  was  appointed*  pastor  of  that 
church;  but^  on  the  Swedish,  invasion  in  1655,  he  retired 
to  Cracow  with  his  family,  where  ihn^  employed  hbnself  io 
offices  of  devotion  with  the.  Hungarian^  Uaitartaaa,  who 
were  cotne  thither  with  prince  Ragotski.  .At!tba  saone 
time  he  insrjiuated  himself  much  into  the  Jung  of.S^^edea^ 
favour;,  and  the  city,  reverting  again  ;lo,the  dominiohjdf 
Poland  in  16.(7,  he  followed  the  .Swedish,  garriiony  witbji 
view.  16  obtainP  of. that  prince,  that  the  Unitarians,  :whor  had 
put .  llieaaselveii  under  his  proteciiori,  migitt  be^ompra^ 
haadad  in  the  g  eoaral  aomeaty^  by  the  toca^bf  peaoa  ividb 
BalaiMl.  On  hi^l  airivaliat  Wolgast  in  Odtohei:  ibis  ymfsf^ 
lie  waai well  nscaVodihy  the:Smdisk  ^nanarah,  and<«on«<c 
versed  intimately  -upon  his  religion  with  some  Swedish 

1  Get.  Diet—Ar^r^i-^dttHffoy'A'Ufe  of  drDtlti0.-^9bm  daAbtftt"  ^'^ 
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lords ;  but  when  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Oliva,  he  waa 
dis^pqinted  iii  his  object,  and  the  Unitarians  weVe  ext^ 
cepted  out  of  the  general  amnesty  grapted  to  all  other' 
dissenters  from  popery.  * 

On  this,  instead  of  returning  into  Poland,  be  embarked 
Ibir  Copenhagen,  ia>  ojrder  to  seek  a  settlement  there  for 
Ms  exiled  brethren,  aad  arrived  in  that  city  in  Nov.  4060, 
where  be  'made  himself  r^y  acceptable  to  the  Danish  no- 
bility. He  had  an  extensive  epistolary  correspondence, 
which  fiirntshed  him  i#ith  many  particulars  from  ipreign 
cdantries.  With  this  news  he  enteruined  the  nobility; 
aild,  when  it  was  read  to  the  king  (Frederic  III.)  he  was  so 
delighted  with  if,  that  he  created.a  new  place  for  him,  ibat' 
of  s^retary  for  transcribing  theto  news-letters  for  his  ma- 
jesty's use,  and  he  was  promised  an  annual  pension  for  it.' 
Theking;  who  tiever  received  him  at  court,  but  often  heard 
bim  discoutse  on  reltgidu^  subjects,  engaged  his  confessor 
ill  a  bonttrdveny  with  Lubienietdii  iu  the  royal  presence. 
But  this  giving  umbrage  to  the  i«utheran  divines,  Frederick 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  tell  htm  privately  that  all  be  could 
grant  him  was  to  connive  at  his  followers  settling  at  Altena. 
On  this  h6  returned,  in  16^1,  to  Stetin,  in  Pomerania, 
bnt  his  principles  being  equally  obnosious  there,  be  was 
dbliged  to  go  to  Hamburgh,  whither  he  sent  his  fiamily  the 
next  year,  1662.  He  had  now  three  several  conferences' 
with  queen  Christina,  upon  poinu  of  Socioianism,  in  the 
fAresence  of  some  princes;  and  the  king  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  magistrates  to  sufTer  him  to  live  quietly,  but' 
his  intercession  did  not  prove  sulBcient ;  and  being  several 
times  commanded  to  retire,  he  Went  to  the  king  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1667.  '    '   ' 

His  next  remove  was  to  'Frederioksburg,  where  he  ob- 
tained leave  to  settle  with  his  banished  brethren,' and  a' 
promis^'  not  to  be  disturbed'  in  the  private  exercises  of 
their  religion.  He  acquainted  .the  brethren  with  this  news, 
and  spared  no  pains  nor  oo&t^  even  to  the  impairing  of  his  * 
oivn  estate,  that  he  might  settle  them  there ;  he  also  sup- 
ported them  at  his  own  expenc^.  Bat  neither  did  they 
enjoy  this  happiness  long.  The  duke  of  Huistein^Gottorp, 
without  whose  knowledge  the  above  permission  had  been 
granted,  at  the  persuasion  of  John  Reinboht,  one  of  his 
chaplains^^and  the  Lutheran  superiutendant,  banished  them 
both  from  that  city,  and  from  all  his  dominions.  In  this 
exigence  he  returned  to  Hamburgh^  by  the  advice  of  his 
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firieods,  who  had  also  procared  hnn  the  title  of  secmtary 
U)  the  kiog  of  Poland,  in  hopes  to  oblige  the  magistrates 
to  let  hin  live  quietly  in  thaA  city ;  the  king  of  Denmark 
likewise  interceded  again  for  him,  all  which  prevailed  for 
a  considerable  tiase,  but  at  last  the  magistrates  sent  faim 
positive  orders  to  remove.  Before,  however,  he  could 
obey  this  order,  he  had  poison  given  him  in  his  meet,  of 
which  be  died  May  18^  1675,  having  lan^nted  in  verse 
the  £ste  of  his  two  daughters,  who  feH  a  sacriBce  to  Am 
same  poison  two  days  before  *.  His  body  was  boried  at 
Altena,  against  all  the  opposition  that  the  Lutheran  mi* 
nistera  could  make.  He  bad  obtained  a  retreat  for  hia 
bamshed  brethren  at  Manheim,  in  the  Palattnate,  that 
elector  being  a  priin:e  of  latitodinarian  principles  in  mat* 
ters  of  religion. 

Lubienieuki  was  composing  his  History  of  the  RefoniMl«» 
tion  of  Poland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  all  thai'  was 
found  among  his  manuscripts  was  printed  in  Holland,  til 
1685,  8vo,  with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed^  whence 
the  materials  of  this  memoir  are  taken.  He  wrote  sevemi 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  have  not  been 
printed  :  the  titles  of  them  may  be  seen  in  '<<  Btbliotheea 
Antitrinitariorom,**  p.  165.  The  most  considerable  of  those 
which  have  been  published  is  his  **  Theatrom  Cometicnm/* 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1667,  folio.  This  contains,  among 
other  things,  the  **  History  of  Comets  from  the  flood  to 
1^65,'*  an  elaborate  work,  containing  a  minute  btstoricai 
account  of  every  single  comet  that  had  been  seen  or  re- 
corded. On  the  subject  of  comets,  it  appears  he  bad  'OOr- 
responded  with  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  in  Europe^ 
They  who  had  the  care  ,of  the  impression  committed  so 
many  rogueries,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to 
Holland  on  the  occasion. 

The  Socinians,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  saint,  if  not  a 
martyr,  pretend  that  he  was  fovoored  with  a  very  remarkable 
revelation  during  the  siege  of  Stetin ;  and  the  following 
story  is  told  in  his  life  :  ^<  Two  powerful  reasons  engaged 
•  Lttbienietski  to  pray  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  cause 
this  siege  to  be  raised  :  his  wife  and  children  were  in  the 
town ;  and  there  was  a  Swedish  count,  who  promised  that 


*  Hit  wife  also,  who  had  eaten  but  .by  his  maid  tervant»  aobofncd  for  Khf 

Tery  little  of  the  meat,  rery  narrowly  purpose.     Hist.  Reform.  Foloii.  lib*  iiu 

cacaptd  death.     Bibl.  AoL  fol.  6.     It  cap.  17.  p.  '278. 

b  said  the  poiaon  was  pvt  into  bis  meat  . 
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be  ivmil4  tarn  SoctniaB,  in  case  Lubienieuki  oould  by  hit 
furayert  prevent  the  taking  of  it.  This  minister^  animated 
by  -the  private  interest  of  his  family,  and-  by  the  hopes  of 
gaining  an  illustrious  proselyte  to  his  religion,  continued 
three  weeks  fasting  and  praying  ;  after  which  he  went  to 
meet  the  count,  and  assured  him  that  the  town  would  not 
be  taken.  The  count,  and  the  persons  about  him,  treated 
this  as  the  effect  of  a  delirium ;  and  were  the  more  con« 
i^imed  in  that  opinion,  as  Lubienietski  fell  sick  the  mo* 
meot  he  left  tbem.  but  they  were  all  extremely  surprised^ 
when,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  there  came  news  that  the 
siege  was  raised ;  since  it  was  impossible  that  any  person 
ahould  have  acquainted  Lubienietski  with  that  good  news^ 
when  be  first  told  it.  However,  when  the  count  was  ciMed 
upon  to  perform  his  promise,  be  answered,  '  That  he  had 
applied  to  God  in  order  to  know  whether  he  should  do  well 
to  embrace  that  minister's  religion,  and  tliat  God  bad  cou* 
finned  him  in  the  Augsburg  confession.' "  ' 
.  LUBIN  (AuGUSTiN),  an  Augustine  friar,  and  geogra* 
pherto  the  French  king,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  2!i,  1624, 
took  the  monk's  habit  early,  passed  through  all  the  offices 
of  his  order,  became  provincial-general  of  the  province  of 
France,  and  at  last  assisiant-geueral  of  the  Augustine 
monks  of  France ,  at  Rome.  He  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  of  the  benefices  of  France,  and  of  the 
abbies  of  Italy,  and  acquired  that  exact  knowledge  which 
enabled  him  to  compose,  both  in  France  and  at  Rome, 
*'  The  Geographical  Mercury ;"  *^  Notes  upon  the  Roman 
Martyrology,  describing  the  places  marked  in  it;"^<^A 
history  of  the  French  Abbeys  ,''  **  The  present  sute  of  the 
Abbeys  of  Italy ;"  *^  Orbis  Augustiniauus,  or  an  account 
of  all  the  houses  of  his  order ;"  with  a  great  number  of 
maps  and  designs,  engraved  by  himself,  a  very  curious 
work  in  oblong  quarto*  Ue  also  wrote  notes  upon  **  Plu- 
tarch's  Lives  i"  and  we  have  seographical  tables  of  his, 
printed  with  the  French  translation  of  Plutarch  by  the 
abb£  Tallemaot.  He  also  prepared  for  the  press  notes  to 
aicbbisbop ''Usher's  Chronology;"  <'A  Description  of  Lap- 
land i"  and  several  other  works ;  especially  ''  A  Geogra- 
phy of  all  the  plapes  mentioned  in  the  Bible,*'  which  is. 
prefixed  to  *'  Usher's  Annals."  He  likewise  wrote  notes 
vpoQ  *'  Stepbanus  de  urbibus.'*    He  died  in  the  convent  of 

*  Gea.  DiGl.**Moreri.~HttUoii*s  Did. 
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tke  Augtifldne  fethers  in  St  Germahi^  at  Pimt,  Mtnik 
17y  1€95,  aged  setenty^one. ' 

LUBIN  (EitHARD),  one  of  the  mott  learned  {iroteitttntt 
of  hit  time,  was  born  at  Westented,  in  the  county  of  Oldr 
enrbnig,  March  24,  1556,  of  which  place  bis  fiither  waa 
■sinister,  who  sent  him  first  to  Leipsic,  where  he  prose^ 
eoted  his  studies  with  great  success,  and  for  further  idi- 
prorement  went  thence  to  Cologne.  After  this  be  Triced 
the  several  universities  of  Helmstadt,  Strasborg,  Jena^ 
Marpurg,  and,  last  of  all,  Rostock,  wheve  he  was-  made 
professor  of  poetry  in  1595^  Having  there  read  leetore^ 
wMi  great  applause  for  ten  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  same  university,  in  160S.  In  1620 
lie  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  under  which  he  laboured 
for  ten  months  before  it  put  a  period  to  bis  life  iti  June 
16SK  He  has  the  character  of  having  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  Latin  language,  in 
which  he  made  good  verses,  and  he  had  much  repotatioft 
as  an  orator,  a  mathematician,  and  a  divine.  He  pubHshed 
several  books,  namely,  1.  '^  Aniiquarius,  sive  priscorom 
et  minus  usitatorum  vocabulorum  brevis  et  dilucida  inter- 
pretation' 2.  <<  Clavis  Graece  linguie.**  S.  <<  Anacreon, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius,  with  notes/'  4. ''  Horace  and  Ju-» 
venal,  with  a  paraphrase/*  5.  *'  The  Anthologia,  with  a 
Latin  version,**  1604,  4 to.  6.  <'  Epistoiss  vetenim  Greco- 
raas,  Gteci  et  Latini,  com  methodo  cooscribendarunt 
epistolarum.**  7.  ^  Commentaries  upon  some  of  the  Episdes 
<rf  St.  Paul.**  8.  <<  Monotessaron,  sive  historia  evangelica,*^ 
&€.  &e.  i.  e.  a  harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists.  9.  *'  Non» 
Bi  Dionysiaca,**  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Fmncfert,  1605, 
•vo.  JO.  **  Latin  Poems,'*  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
^'  Delicitt  Poetarum  Germanornm.** 

But  that  which  attracted  most  attention,  though  not  very 
deservedly,  was  his,  i\,**  Phosphorus,  de* prima  causa  et 
vabira  mali,  tractatus  hypermetaphysicus,**  fcc.  printed  at 
Rostock  in  1596,  and  Reprinted  there  in  8vo  and  ISmo^ 
in  1600.  **  Phosphorus ;  or  an  hyperroetaphysical  treatise 
coDcerninff  the  origin  knd'uatureof  Sln.^*  In  thispiece  he 
established  two  co-eternal  principles  (not  matter  and  a  va- 
emtm,  or  void,  as  Epicurus  did,  but)  God  and  the  nihilumy 
dr  nothing.  God,  he  supposed,  is  the  good  principle^  and 
iiothiiig  the  evil  principle.    He  added,  that  sin  was  nothiof; 

'  Miscroa,  wL  JUEJI  l.«*]if sftri*  . 
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else  bot  a  tendency  tovfards  notbing;  Bnd.tbst  sin  hud 
beea  necessary  in  order  to  makeboown  the  nature  of  good  ; 
nnA  be  applied  to  this  n&tking  ail  that  Aristotle  says  of  tbe 
first-matter.  This  being  answered  bjK^rawer  in  bis  ^<  Anti* 
Lvbinns,"  in  1608,  4to,  'the  aathor  pttblished  a  reply^ 
emitted^  12.  <'  Apologetievs  quo^  Alb.  Oraw.  calnmniis  re* 
spoodetur,  &€.'*  printed  at  Kostock,  wd  reprinted  thertf 
in  1605.  To  this  also  Grawer  poblished  an  answer,  in  an 
appendix  to  his^^Anti^Ltrbinus.-*  Lubin  likewise  pub-' 
Ikibed  the' next  year,  13;  ^^Tractatns  de  causa  (ieecati/ad 
theolegos  Augustine  confessionis  in  Germania.**  But,  not- 
witlMtanding  all  these  works,  posterity  has  justly  considered 
ham  as  better  acquainted  with  polite  literature  than  witU 
dmnity. '  .  • 

LUCA  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  bom  in 
1617^  of  an  obscure  family  at  Venoasa  in  the  Badlicate, 
and  raked  himself  by  his  learning  and  merit-  He  died' 
Februarys,  1683,  aged  sixty-six.  He  left  Notes  on  the' 
Gk>uncil  of  Trent,  in  Latin ;  a  curious  ^'  Account  of  the* 
Conrt  of  Rome,**  in  Italian,^  Rome,  l  SWf  4co ;  and  an  eia« 
borate  work  on  the  eccleslkstfcai  law,  entikted  ^*  Tbeatrum 
j«stitise  et  veritatis."  The  best^edition  of  this  la^t  is  that 
printed  at  Rome,  21  vols.  fol.  bound  in  12.'  ' 

L(JCAN  (MAacus  Annaus),  a  celebrated  Rbthan  poet^ 
was  a  native  of  Cordova,  in  8paii^,  wb^fe  he  i^^  born' 
Nov.  1 1 ,  in  ihe  year  37.  His  father  Annasus  Mela,  a  Rb^ 
man  knight,  a  man  of  distinguished  merit  and  interest  in 
If  is  country,  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Seneca  the  phi- 
losopher; and  his  mother,  AoiHa,  was  daughter  of  Acilitfs 
Lucanus,  an  eminent  orator,  ftom  which  our  author  took 
bis  name.  When  only  eight  months  old  he  was  carried  to^ 
Rome  and  carefully  educated  under  the  ablest  masters  m 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  a  circumstance  which  renders  it 
aiHgttlar  that  critics  have  endeavoured  to  impute  the  de-' 
fiscts  in  bis  style  to  his  being  a  Spaniaird ;  hot  it  is  certain 
that  his  whole  education  was  Roman.  His  first  masters 
were  Palsemon,  the  grammarian,  and  Flavins  Virginius, 
the  rhetorician.'  He  then  studied  under  Cornubis,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  stoic  school,  and 
probably  derived  the  lofty  and  free  strain  by  which  he  ia 
so  roach  distinguished.  It  is  said  he  completed  bis  edu- ' 
cation  at  Atbens.  Seneca,  then  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero, 

>  GcB.  Dkt— Moicri.— Sssdt  Oixteut  *  Moreri.-«Diot.  Hiit. 
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obtained  for  him  the  office,  of  qiNeslor :  he  wm  $0011  after 
adniiited  to  the  college  of  augursi  and  considered  to  be  in 
the  full  career  of  honour  and  opulence.  Uegaveproofii 
of  poetical  taleott  at  a  very  early  age,  and  acquired  pepii* 
talioo  by  several  compositions;  a  circumstance  peculiarly 
unfortunate  for  him,  as  it  clashed  with  the  vanity  of  the 
emperor,  who  valued  himself  on  his  powers  as  a  poet  and  ' 
musician.  On  one  occasion  Lucan  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
recite  one  of  his  own  pieces,  in  competition  with  Neco; 
and  as  the  judges  honestly  decided  in  favour  of  Lucbs, 
Nero  forbad  him  to  repeat  any  more  of  his  verses  in  puhtie, 
and  treated  him  with  so  much  indignity  that  Lucao  no 
more  looked  up  to  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  patroo 
and  a  sovereign,  but  took  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piao 
and  others  against  the  tyrant ;  which  being  discovered,  he 
was  apprehended  among  the  other  conspirators,  Tacitus 
and  other  authors  have  accused  him  of  endeavouring  to 
free  himself  from  punishment  by  accusing  bis  own  mother, 
and  involving  her  in  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty,  - 
Mr.  Hayley  has  endeavoured  to  rescue  his  name  from  so 
terrible  a  charge ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  a  oa» 
lumny  raised  by  Nero*s  party  to  ruin  his  repntaiioau 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  confessions  were  of  no  avails 
and  no  favour  was  granted  him  but  the  choice  of  the 
death  he  would  die;  and  be  chose  the  san^e  which. had 
terminated  the  life  of  his  uncle  Seneca.  His  ^veiiia  were 
accordingly  opened ;  and  when  he  found  himself  growing 
cold  and  faint  through  loss  of  blood,  he  repeated  some  of 
his  own  lines,  describing  a  wounded  soldier  sinfting  in  a 
similar  nianner.  He  died  in  the  year  65,  and  in  the  tw^^nty- 
aeventh  year  of  hb  age.  Of  the  various  poems  of  Lucan, 
none  but  his  Pharsalia  remain,  which  is  an  account  of  the 
civil  wars  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  but  is  come  down 
to  us  in  an  unfinished  state.  Ita  titje  to  the  name  of  aa 
epic  poem  has  been  disputed  by  those  critics,  who,  from 
the  examples  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  maintained  that 
machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency,  is 
essential  to  that  species  of  composition.  Others,  however, 
have  thought  it  rather  too  fastidious  to  refuse  the  epio 
hame  to  a  poem  because  not  exactly  conformable  to  those 
celebrated  examples.  Blair  objects,  that  although  Lucan'a 
subject  is  abundantly  heroic,  he  cannot  be  reckoned  happy 
in  the  choice  of  it,  because  it  has  two  defects,  the  one  ita 
being  too  near  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  which  .deprived 
him  of  the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery  ;  the  other| 
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thkt  ci^l  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those 
of  the  Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be 
fit  for  epic  poetry,  gallant  and  honourable  achievements 
being  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse.  But  Lu- 
can's  ^hius  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes,  and  he 
even  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of 
*  Miariiis  and  Sylla^s  proscriptions,  which  abounds  with  all 
the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty.  On  the  merits  of  the  poetry 
itself  these  are^rarious  opinions.  Considered  as  a  school 
book,  Dr.  Warron  has  classed  it  with  Statins,  Claudian, 
and  Seneca  the  tragedian,  authors  into  whose  works  no 
youth  of  genius  should  ever  be  suflered  to  look,  because, 
by  their  forced  conceits,  by  their  violent  metaphors,  by 
their  swelling  epithets,  by  their  want  of  a  just  decorum, 
they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  dazzle  and  to  mislead  in* 
experienced  minds,  and  tastes  unformed,  from  the  true 
lelisb  of  possibility,  propriety,  simplicity  and  nature.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  said,  that  although  Locan  cer- 
tainly possesses  neither  the  fire  of  Homer,  nor  the  melo- 
dious numbers  of  Virgil,  yet  if  he  had  lived  to  a  matnrer 
age^  his  judgment  as  well  as  his  genius  would  have  been 
improved,  and  he  might  have  claimed  a  more  exalted  rank 
among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  ag^.  His  expressions 
are  bold  and  animated  ;  his  poetry  entertaining ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  never  perused  without  the 
warmest  emotions,  by  any  whose  minds  were  in  unison 
with  his  own. 

Lucan  first  appeared  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym  and 
Pannarts,  in  1469,  a  folio,  of  which  only  275  copies  Wefe 
printed,  and  not  above  three  have  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, one  at  Dr.  Askew*  s  sale,  one  is  in  lord  Spencer's  col- 
lection, and  a  third  in  the  Bodleian.  The  best  editions  of 
more  modern  times  are :  that  of  Grotius,  Antwerp,  r6l4, 
8vd^  reprinted  1619  and  1626;  the  Variorum,  Leyden, 
1658,  Svo;  that  of  Oudendorp,  Leyden,  1728,  4to;  of 
Burmann,  ibid;  1740,  4to;  of  Bentley,  at  the  Strawberry- 
hill  press,  1760,  4to ;  and  that  by  Didot,  Paris,  1795, 
foL  edited  by  Renouard,  n  superb  as  well  as  accurate  edi- 
tion. We  have  three  English  translations  by  Gorges,  May, 
and  Howe,  all  of  indifferent  merit,  but  the  classical  scholar 
will  be  better  pleased  to  hear  that  there  are  in  the  BritisK 
Museum,  no  less  than  five  editions  of'  this  poet  enriched 
with  the  MS  notes  of  the  celebrated  Bentley.' 

^  CniniuU  Lives  of  the  P^ets.— Ptbdin's  ClaMics.— Wartao't  Esiay.i^^Blair** 
XedurcB. — Saxii  Onomait. 
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LUCAS  (Feancis),  surnamed  Bruoensis,  from  beiof  a 
jiEtive  of  that  city,  was  a  doctor  of  Louvaio,  and  dean  of 
the  church  of  St  Omer.  He  studied  .under  Arias  Alon* 
tanuS|  and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek* 
Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  Syriac  languages.  He  has  left, 
1.  **  Critical  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures/'  Antwerp, 
8'  vols.  /4to,  which  are  commended  by  ShnoD,  in  bis  Criti- 
cal History*  2.  L^tin  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  3  vols,  folio.  3.  Concordances  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  8vo,  by  Egmond,  in  1684,  which  are 
convenient  in  size,  and  printed  with  correctness  and  beauty. 
He  died  Feb.  19,  1619.^ 

LUCAS  (Paul),  a  French  traveller,  was  the  son  of  & 
merchant  at  Rouen,  and  born  there  in  1664,  From  bia 
youth  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  for  travelling,  which  he 
gratified  by  several  voyages  to  the  Levant  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  other  countries.  He  brought  home  a  great  number  of 
medals  and  other  curiosities  for  the  king*s  cabinet,  who 
made  him  his  antiquary  in  17 14,  and  ordered  him  to  write 
the  history  of  his  travels.  Louis  XV.  sent  him  again  to 
the  Levant  in  1723,  whence  he  brought  abundance  of 
curiosities  for  the  king's  library ;  particularly  medals  and 
manuscripts.  His  passion  for  travelling  reviving  again  in 
1736,  he  went  to  Madrid;  and  died  there  in  1737,  after 
an  illness  of  eight  months.  His  travels,  which  were  edited 
by  Baudelot  de  Dairval,  Fourmont,  and  Banier,  are  not 
ill  written,  and  sufficiently  amusing ;  yet  not  of  the  first 
authority,  being-  supposed  to  contain  some  exaggerated, 
and  some  false  representations.  They  consist  of  7  vob. 
.  12mo,  published  in  1699 — 1714.' 

LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN.     See  JACOBS. 

LUCAS  (Richard),  a  learned  English  divine,  of  Welch 
extraction,  was'son  of  Mr.  Richard  Lucas  of  Prestieign  ia 
Radnorshire,  and  born  in  that  county  in  1648.  Alter  a 
proper  foundation  of  school  learning,  he  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford', and  enteredof  Jesus  college,  in  1664;  Having,  taken 
both  his  degreesjn  arts,  he  entered  into  holy  orders  about 
1672,  and  was  for  some  time  master  of  the  free-school  at 
Abergavenny ;  but  being  much  esteemed  for  his  talepts  in 
the  pulpit,  he  was  chosen  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman- 
street,  LondoOf  and  lecturer  of  St.  Otave,  Southwark,  in 
1683.    He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  afterwairdsy 
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tnd  was  institlled  prebendary  of  WettminsCer  in  I696& 
His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in  bis  yoUth,  but  be  lost  it 
totally  about  this  time.  He  died  in  June  1715,  and  wais 
interred  in  Westoiioster-abbey ;  but  no  stone  or  monu«4 
nient  marks  his  grave;  He  was  greatly  esteemed  for  kia 
piety  and  learnings  and  his  writings  will  preserve  bis  fiuae^ 
H^  wrote  '^  Practical  Christianity ;"  ''  An  Encpiiry  afte# 
Happiness;*'  ''The  Morality  of  the  Gospel  f'  ''  Christian 
Thoughts  for  e^very  Day  of  the  Week ;"  «  A  Guide  to 
Heaven ;''  ''  The  Duty  ,of  Servants ;"  aod  several  other 
'VSermons^'*  in  6ve  volumes.  He  also  wrote  a'Latin  trans-i 
lation  of  the  ''  Whole  Duty  of  Man/'  which  was  publisheck 
in  1680.  He  left  a  son  qf  his  own  name,  who  was  bred  %% 
Sydney-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  master  o£ 
arts  degree,  and  published  some  of  his  father's  semotonsr 

Of  \^t.  Lucas,  Mr.  Orton  has  given  the  following  chaw 
racter  from  Dr.  Doddri(%e'a  MSS.  *<  His.  style  is  yery 
peculiar^  sometimes  exceedingly  fine,  nearly  approacbingi 
conversation;  sometioies  grand  and  sublime;  generally- 
veiy  expressive.  His  method  not  clear,  but  thoughts  exw 
€f;lf4|nt ;  many  taken  from  attentive  observation  of  life;.  1m| 
wrote  as  entirely  devoted  to  God,  and  superior  to  thci 
wqrld.  His  *  Practical  Christianity'  most  valuable;  aad> 
'  Gnqvkicy  after  Happiness^'  especially  the  second  volume* 
of  it/'  Orton  speaks  of  bis.  reading  the  latter  work  for.a 
fifth  or  sixth  time.  .  The  '^  Practical  Christianity'^  .is. 
earnestly  re<K>mmeQded  by  sif  Richard  Steele  in  No,  63  o0 
•^  The  Guardian."  * 

((iUClANy  a  Greek  aut;hor,  was  born  at  Sdmosata,  the- 
capiifcal  of .  Goqnag^ie ;  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unoertaiuy. 
tbojogb  generally  ^xed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan.; 
but  Mr.  Moyle,  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  adjust  thai 
ag9  .of  Luciao,  fixes  the  fortieth  year  of  .hi^  age  to  the 
164t)i  year  of  Christ,  and  the  fourth  of  Marcus  Antoninus  y 
aod  consequently,  his  birth  to  the  124th  year  of  Christ,: 
and  .tbe  eighth  of  Adrian.     His  birth  was  mean ;  and  his* 
father,  not  being  able  to  give  him  any  learning,  resolved 
to  breed  him  a  sculptor,  and  in  that  view  put  hlmappren-^ 
tice  to.  his  brother-in-law;  but,  taking  a  dblike  to  the  busi* 
MesSf  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  polite  learning' 
ti)d  philosophv ;,  being  encouraged  by  a  dream^.  wfaiph  ha, 
relates  in  the  beginning  of  his  works,  and  which  evidently* 
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Vfia^Oiis  Dputa,  Lfeydra^  U93^  4to,  repribtea  by  tiH  Vid- 
piiy  i  7 1 3y  3v9.  Tbey  have  also  been  prinfcdd  with  the  6ig- 
Vfents  .of  Eriniusy  AQoiuty  Pobliui  Syrus,  &c.' 
«  LUCRETIUS  (Titus  CAftra)^  a  celebrated  Itoouni  poet 
tmd  pbilQAopber,  born  about  the  year  9%  B.  C  was  sent  M 
an  ^arly  age  to  Athens,  where,  onder  Zeno  and  Phe^nis^ 
\»  imbibed  ihe  philosophical  tenets  of  Epicerus  and*  Em^ 
pedoclei,  .^id  afterwards  eapiaaned  and  elueidsted  them  in 
bU  Qolebisited.worL  endiied.>*De  Reeuni  Natura.''  In 
l^istpoentk  ibo;  writer  hss  nctt  ooty  icontroverted  all  the  pe^ 
pttlsr:  notions  of  beatheniim,  bat  even  those  points  wImcIk 
IMTe  |uB4aaieiiCal;.iu  every  isystem  ef  raligioiis  iaithi  tiie 
epiitence  of  a*  first  caose^  by  whose  power  idl  things  wei16 
eed. we  loreatedt  aad  by  whose,  pnovidence  they  are. siip-» 
ppifl^ed 'miid\goveHied.  His  merits^  however,  as  apoet^ 
ba\)epiK>Mred  hin  in  alLages,  the  wairaiest  admirers^  aad 
njldoubtedJy  where  the  aubject  admita  oC  elevated  senti* 
Mat,  aiidt descriptive  heaaty,  no  iRoman  poet  basitaken>a 
lonier  fii^hi,  or  ex<hibifted.iiftone  spirit  and' sobhuiitf^  the 
same  aniwated  strata  is  supported  aknost  thnoughoat  tatit^ 
)>Qoksi.  I)is  ppemtwas  written  and  fiaUaed  while 'he^la^ 
boared  under  a  vielebtdelirhun,  oecaflboed  by  a  pUItrej 
which  tJpe  jealousy  of  bis  nistress  ot  his  wife  had  admt^ 
nislerfed.  ;The  morality  of  .  LucrsdnB.  is.  generally  pure, 
b^trssanyof  his  descriptiuns  are  grossly  Jteentioos.  Th^ 
besti  eiUiioQa  are  those  ef  Greedh,  Oxoo*  160^,  Ave;  of 
Haaeccamp,  Lugd.  fiat,  i  TABi  4tov  and  of  i^e  celebrated 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  Lend.  3  vols.  4tOy  which  last  is  exceed^ 
iagly.  tare,. on 'aoooiiBt  of  the  tiire  which  detooyed.the 
graateRjpi^t  of  (th:eMnpfesmHi.c>  Air^Giiod^  the.-atttbor  of 
Um^  bes(  translation  of  Lucretins^i  published,  in  1805,  baa 
yeprinted  Wakefield's  teat,  and  Jias  givenry*  besides  elaberate 
aoRotatiaosi  a  pritiotfi  aoooutot  of  the  priacipalpedicioBS'atid 
(ranaifktiens  of  bis  author^  a  history  of  the  poet,  a  vindiea- 
tita  of  bis.  character  and  philosophy^  and  a  oompantivA 
sttlementef  the  rival  systems  ^of  philosophy  that  flousistied 
in  t|ie/ti0>e^f  Lucretius,  xo  wbQmJMc  Good-traces  tbeia** 
ductive  ^m^tbqd  of  che  illustrious  fiacon,  pan  of  the  «f- 
blime  pbys^ps .  ef  sir  isase  Mewtoa^  and  various  chemical 
discoveries  of^our  own  days,  perhaps  a  little  too  fancifulbjr, 
lu^'fvi^  grei^t  ingenuity  and  dispU^  of  isaoadite  learning.* 

'^  VWif ^oeu  W.---laxri  OiioB)a»t,-^ffs%  Dki. 
*  Oood^i  LucretiiUy  mt  tbove. 
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LUDLOW  (EOM 0ND),  one  of  the  chiefv  of  the  repub- 
lican party  during  the  civil  wars,  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  and  good  family,   originally  of  Shropshire,  and 
thence  removed  into  Wiltshire,  in  which  county  he  waa 
born,  at  Maiden- Bradley,  about   1620.'    Aft^r  a  proper 
fouadation  in  grammar,  he  was  sent*  to  Trinity-college  in 
Oxford,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in 
1636,  but  removed  to  the  Temple,  to  study  the  law,  as  a 
qualification  for  serving  bit  country  ih  parli&m^nt,  his  an* 
cestors  having  frequently  represented  the  county  of  Wilt- 
shire.    His  father,  sir  Henry  Ludlow,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament  and  an  enemy  to  the  measures  of 
the  courty  encouraged  his  son  to  engage  as  a  volunteer  ih 
the  earl  of  Essex's  life-guard.     In  this  station  he  appeared 
against  the  king,  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  in  1642;  and^ 
having  raised  a  troop  of  horse  the  next  summer,  1 643,  he 
joined  sir  Edward  Hungerford  in  besieging  Wardour-castlcf. 
This  being  taken,  he  was  made  governor  of  it ;  but  being 
retaken  the  following  year,  1644,  by  the  king's  forces,  he 
was  carried  prisoner  to  Oxford.     After  remaining  here 
some  time,  he  was  released  by  exchange,  went  to  London^ 
and  was  appointed  high*sherin  of  Wiltshire  by  the  parlia- 
ment.    He  then  appears  to  have  declined  a  command  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  but  accepted  the  post  of  major  in  sir 
Arthur  Haslerig*s  regiment  of  horse,   in  the  army  of  sir 
William  Waller^  and  marched  to  form  the  blockade  of 
Oxford.     From  Oxford,  however,  he  was  immediately  sent, 
with  a  commission  firom  sir  William,  to  raise  and  command 
a  regiment  of  horse,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  be  able  to 
join  Waller  with  about  five  hundred  horse,  and  was  en- 
gird in  the  second  battle  fought  at  Newbury.     Upon  new 
modelling  the  army,  he  was  dismissed  with  Waller,  and 
was  not  employed  again  in  any  post,  tivil  or  military,  till 
1645,  when  he  was  chosen  in  parliament  for  Wiltshire  in 
the  room  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1643. 

Sbon  after  the  deiath  of  the  eatl  of  Essex,  Sept  1646, 
Ludlow  had  reason  to  suspect,  from  a  conversation  with 
Cromwell,  who  expressed  a  dislike  to  the  parliament  and 
extolled  the  army,  that  his  ambition  would  lead  him  to 
destroy  the  civil  authority,  and  establish  his  own;  and 
therefore  he  gave  a  flat  negative  to  the  vote  for  retumine 
Cromwell  thanks,  on  his  shooting  Arnel^^the  agitator,  and 
thereby  quelling  that  faction  in  the  army.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  what  has  been  called  pure  republicanism,  he  joined 
Vol*  XX.  H  b 
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in  kbe  vote  (oi  not  addressing  the  kiog^  and  in  the  deda- 
lation  for'  bringing  hini  to  a  triai :  and  soon  after^  in  a 
conference  witli  Cromwell  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  he 
harangued  upon  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  sing's 
.teecutidn,  knd,  after  that,  the  establishment  of  an  equal 
commonwealth,  in  which  be  differed  from  another  purfi 
republican,  Liibume^  who  was  for  new-modelling  the  par- 
liament 6rst,  and  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  potting 
the  king  to  death.  Ludlow  induced  the  Wiltshire  people 
to'  agree  to  the  raising  of  two  regiments  <n  foot,  and  one 
of  horse,  against  the  Scots,  when  they  were  preparing  to 
release  the  king  fironi  Cafisbrook^ castle.  After  which,  he 
went  to  Fairfax,  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  oppose  entering  into  any  treaty  with  the  king;' 
and  when  the  House  of  Commons,  on  his  majesty's  answer 
from  Newport,  voted  that  his  concessions  were  ground  for 
a  future  settlement,  Ludlow  not  x>nly  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction, but  had  a  principal  share  both  in  forttiing  andt 
executing  the  scheme  of  forcibly  escldding  att  that  party 
from  the  house  by  colonet  Pride,  jn  1 6.48;  Agneeably  to 
all  these  proceedings,  he  sat  ivpon.  the  bencb  at  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  the  king,  concorred  in  the  vote  that 
the  House  of  Peecs  was  nseless  and  dangerou^  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  cboncil  of  state. 

When  Crpmwell  suticeeded  Fairfax,  as  Captain-general 
of  the  army,  and  lord-Ueutedaht  of  IVeland;  he,*  as  an'  art- 
ful'strokeof  policy^  nominated  Lddlow  lieatepant-tteneral 
of  horse  in  that  ^Liftgdom^  which  beinr  doniirmed^by  the 
pajliajnetit,  ,Lgdlow>0nt  thither^  and  dis6bat|;ed  the  oifee 
witb  diiiffenciQ  and  success,  till  the  dektfa  oflrtltbnVIord*^ 
deputy,  Nov*  1651,  whom,  in  his  <<  Memoirs^^  ne  lameats 
as;  a  staunch  republican.    Be  now  acted  mgeatn}^  by  ati*^ 
appointment  from  tbe^parliament  commissioners,  t>ttt  %kh'»'~ 
oiit  that  title,  which  tjromwell,  of*  whose  ambitions  views 
he  constantly  expressed  a  jealotisy,  as  constaody  foinidF 
ot)6  pretext  or  other  ta  keep  from  being  x^oiribfred  on  hint;' 
and.  In  the  following  year,' 1652,  fe'leetwood  wentthitln?r 
wii^K.jijie  ,ch|ef  coitimaiidi    Soon  after ^idiis,  the  febi^orh 
being, suppressed^  a  considerable  part  x>f  the  army  wsc»' 
cfisbandfd,.  th0  pay  of  the  general  and  pther  oflleers  re* 
ducc^y  and  h^essary  steps  tSken  for  satufying  the  avreati 
due  to  ^i^m,  whieh  lAidlow  says  ftil  heavier  opon  him' 
thaii  othen^  as  ifii  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  atadon  )ntr 
had  spent  upwards  of  459o/.iiir  the  four  years  of  his  servtee 
here,  out  or  his  ow»estate|  x>v^  and  above  his  pay. 


At  home,  tsi  the  mean  time,  Cromwell'  .was  beoome  mm 
▼ereigiit  itncler  the  title  of  protector.  >  This  being  esteemed 
by  Ludlow  ao  uaiirpationy .  be  endeBLvowrei^by  evbry  meanft 
in  bu  poster  io  faJader  die  prociamatioti  from  being  read  in 
Ireliwl ;  and  being  defeated  in  that  attempti  he  ^persed 
s*f)ap«r  against Cvomwetl^  called  ^^ The  Memento:**  for 
which  be  wai  dismiased  from  bis  post  in  the  army^  and 
ordei'ed.not  to  go  to  London  by  Fleetwood,  now  deputy  of 
Ireland.  Soon  efter,  being  less  narrowly  watched  by 
Henry  Cromwell,  who  succeeded  in  that  office,  he  found 
means  to  escape  and  cross  the  water  to  Beaumaris;  but  wai 
there  seized  and  detained  till  be  subscribed  an  engage- 
men^  never  to  act  against  the  government  then  established. 
But  tbi9. subscription  being  made  with  some  reserve,  he 
was  pressed,  pii  his  arrival  in  London,  Dec.  1655,  to  make 
it  absolute';  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  mijor-general  Harrison,  and  Hugh  Peters,  into,  the 
same  x>piiiioii.  Cromwdl,  therefore,  after  trying  in  vain, 
in  a  private  eonference,  to  prevail  upon  bim  to  subscribe, 
aeothim  an  order  from  the  couiicil  of  state,  to  give  se- 
cority  in  the  sum  oi  5000f.  not  to  act  against  the  new  go- 
verament,  withm  tluree  days,  on  pain  of  being  taken  into 
custody.  Hot  obeying  the  order,  be  was  apprehended  by 
the  president'a  warrant ;  bat  the  security  being  given  by 
bis  brotheir  Tbomaa  Ludlow,  though,  as  be  says,  withoot 
bia  cooaent,  be  went  into  Essex,  where  he  continued .  till 
Oliver  died.^  He  was  then  returned  in  the  new  parliament 
called  upOQ  Ricbard^a  aceessioo.  to  the  protec^>rate ;  and, 
either  from  oonnivance  or  cowardice  pn  the  -part  of  the 
government,  waa  suffered  to  sit  in  the  house  without  tak- 
ing the  oath  feqiured  of  every  nlkember,  not.  to  ad  or  con« 
tnve  any  thing  agaioat  the  protector.  He  waa^afterwarda 
very  ective  io  pouring  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  par- 
liament fjn  wbicb,  wjith.die  rest,  he  took  posaesston  of 
bia  sMt  ihgain,  and  the  same  day  was'appointed  one  of  the 
committee  of.aafety*  Soon  after  this,  be  obtabed  a  rwi- 
me&t,  by  t|ie  interest  of  sir  Arthur  Haslerig;  and  in  a  bt- 
tie  ttaae.waf  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  sute.  every 
membei:  of  e^bich  tbd^an  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
commonwealth,  in  <  opposition  to  Charles  St|iar^  or  any 
ainglej  person.  He  was  likewise  apppinted  by  (>a|Iiiment 
one  of  the  commiasionors  for  naming  an^d  appro^ying  o^cert 
intbeaniiy^ 

^t  the  WalUngJTord'house  part^,  tor^oaoye  him  put.  of 
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dw  ««ii]r«  ifeoodinieiidbi  biin  to  Atb  pirtiMieiil»  for  Ibe 
p«M  of  ocHBOoMiider  in  ditef  of  tbe.  fioffces  in  Ir^^     ioih* 
fQom.of  Ifesry  GromweU,  and  bo  accordingly  nrmed^  wiik 
ih^t oomamidjiniOubluH  in  Anguifc  I65d  j  botiuSofHeaiboiv 
roceiff ia§  kambert^t  peution  to  porUameot,  for  aottling  the 
gorernmeot  onder  a  repioieolAUfo  «ul  idoot  aenote^  bm 
piociited  a  counter  petitbn  to  be  signed  by  tbe  oflfeen  off 
tbe  acoiy  bear  Dnblin,  doclaring  tbeilr  leai^uon  of  adhee** 
iag  eloaely  to  tbe  parliament;  and  soon  after,  wkb  the 
conacni  of  Fleetwood,  set  out  for  England*    On  bit  anrifal 
at  Beaomarit^  bearing  ibat  the  army  bad  turned  tbe  pww 
Uament  out  of  tbe  bouse,  and  resumed  tlie  aupneme  power, 
he  besiuted  for  Home  ttoie  about  prooeeding  on  bia  joor-* 
ney,  bet  at  length  resolved  upon  it  ;i  and  on  bia  arrival,  at 
Chcntei^  finding  an  addition  made  to  tbe  anny*a  scheme  off 
government,  by  which  all  the  oficerawere  to  reoesve  nenr 
eoaunisaiotts  from.  Fleetwood,  and  tixat  a  comaaitiee  #ff 
safety  was  appointed,  consisting  of  ivienty-one  memben» 
of  which  be  waa  one,  and  thai  be  was  alao  continued  one 
id  tbe  committee  for  nomination  of  officers,,  be  aet  out  foe 
London  the  next  day,  and  arrived  there  Oct.  29»  1659^ 
The  Wallingfofd -house  party  prevailing  to  bsve  a  nev  par « 
liameni  called,  Ludlow  opposed  it  wvutb  great  fervonr,  ia 
defence  of  the.  Rump,  and  proposed  to  qualify  the  power 
el  tbe  army  by  a  oeuocil  of  tnKeni^-eiie  isnder  like  deno* 
minatioa  of  the. Conservators  of  liberty.;,  bet  heiug  defeated 
in  tbi%  by  tbe  infiuenee  of  tbe  WaUiogfoed-house  party^ 
be  cesolved  to  retnm  to  his  post  in  Ireland,  and  had  the 
setisbctien  to  know,  before  he  left  London,  that  it  waa  M 
Uit  carriiBd  to  restore  the  old  parliament^  which  was  don^ 
two  or  three  days  after.     In  Ireland,  however,  he.  was  ikv 
iitom  being  .well  received.    Dublin  was  barred  aoaioat  htai^ 
and  landing  at  Duncannoo^  he  wa»  blockaded  uiere,l3gfr  w 
part^  ef  hmrae,  pursuant  to  an  order,  of  the  council  of^oflEU 
oefs»  who.  likewise  charged  him.  with  severed. erimea-end 
BMademeaMCa  against  the  army.     He  wrote  an  answer  to 
this  charge;  but,  ^before  be  seat  it  >awey^  reoeived  anaot 
cesmt,  that  tbe  parliament  had  con  firmed  tbe  pcoceedii^gs 
of  the  ooooeil  of  officers  at  Dublin  agaiuat  him ;  and^ahem 
m  weeb  afibart  l^e. received  a  letter  frum  them,  signed: Wil<* 
1mm  LentbaU,  Decallmg  him  home. 

'  .Upon  this,  he  OmbaritedforJEngiaod;  and  ia.thewajr# 
at  Milford-Comb,  found  by  the  public  news,  that  aicX>harlae 
Coote  had  exhibited  a  charge  ctf  high  Ireaiaon .  against  Jtf  nri. 
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Qtk  hit  hmrival  at  LondoOt  he  took  bis  place  iq^^  hoine  ^^ 
dad,  obtaining  a  copy  of  bis  charge,  moved  to  be^ct^^^J^ 
hH  defence,  but  the  approach  of. general  Monkf^ve  a.'oeii) 
turn  to  public  affairs.      Ludlow,  who  waited,  upon  ^in» 
was  so  far  deceived  as  to  believe  that  Monk  Was  iMMitf^d 
XA  a  republic:     On  learning  Monl^'a  real  design^,  however^ 
^efihr9t.ftpp)ted  t(^  air  Arthur  Haalerig>  to  draw  their .#car- 
iered  forces  together  to  oppose  Monk;  and  that  .proposal 
not  b^ag  listened  to^  he  endeavoured,  with  the  otbet  ve^ 
paUicaos,  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  Rump,  by  or* 
dering.  writs  to  b^e  bsued  to  frU  up.  the  vacant  seats.;  :biit 
the  ^eaker  refused  to  jiign  the  warrants.     He  alao'  pressed 
very  earnestly  to  be  beard  concerning  the  chaise  ^.  Ugh 
Reason,  lodged  againsi  biui  from  Ireland,  to  ^no  pnipose ; 
so  that  when  the  members  secluded  in  i6lp6  rekuntedlt 
the  bousjs^  with  Monk's  approbation,  be  withdreM^  himsetf 
^rom  it,  -until  being  elected  for  the  borough  of  Hitidon^ 
(pf  rt  of  his  own  estate)  in  the  convention  parliament,  which 
,met  the  24tb  of  April,  1660,  be  took  his  seat  in  tbe-Hotise 
of  Ciommons  in  pursuance  of*  an  order  he  had  reoeived^  tp 
attend  his  duty  there     He  now  also  sent  orderti  to  oolleoi 
bii  rents,  and  dispose  of  his  effects  in  Ireland ;  but  ^nm 
prevented  by  sir  Charles  Coote,  who  seised  both,  the  stock 
alone  amounting  to  15O0/. ;  and  on  the' vote  sa  parliament, 
to  apprehend  all  wbohiad  signed  the  warrant  fer«b^'kiig*s 
execution,   he  escaped  by  shifting  his  abbde  very  fre- 
quently.    During  his  recess,  the  Hotise  was  busy  in  pre- 
paring the  bill  of  indemnity,  in  which  be  wai,..aDvetfaah 
oace,  very  near  being  inserted  as  one  of  the  sevan  ex- 
cepted persons ;  and  a  proclamation  being  issued* soon  aftir 
the  king's  return,,  for  all  the*  late  king's  judges  to  snrreii- 
der  themselves  in  fourteen  days  time,  en  pain  of  bialilg 
left  out  of  the  said  act  of  indemisity,  be  eensuUed  wifir  Im 
friends,  whether  be  should  not  aurredder  himself  aosm'ding 
to  the  proclamation.     SeveHal  of  'theseyfaud  6ven  mv  Har- 
bottle  Grimston,  the  speaker,  advised  him  to  surrender, 
«  and  engaged  for  his  safety ;'  but  he  chose  to  ioUow  the 
mere  solid  and  friendly  opinion  of  lord  Ossory,'  son  tatbe 
marquis  of  Ormond,  and  determined  to  quit  Englaiid.    He 
,  iostantly  toA  leave  of  his  friends,  and  went  over  London 
bridge  in  a  coach,  to  St.  George's  church,  in  the  borough 
'  of  South'vrark  ;  where  be  took  horse,  and  traveliing  all  night, 
arrived  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  by  break  of  day  the -next 
morning.    Soon  after,  he  went  on  board  a  $ma11  open  vessel 
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prepared  for  bim ;  but  the  weather  being  rery  bad^  be 
<|fiitted  that,  and  took  shelter  in  a  largely  which  had 
been  got  ready  for  him,  but  struck  upon  the  sands  in  goin^ 
down  the  river,  and  lay  then  a»ground.  He  was  hardly  got 
a-board  this,  when  some  persons  came  to  search  that 
whieh  he  had  quitted,  without  suspecting  any  body  to  be  in 
the  boat  which  lay  a-sbore^  so  that  they  did  not  examine  it^ 
by  which  means  he  escaped ;  and  waiting  a  day  and  a  night 
for  the  storm  to  abate  (during  which  the  master  of  the  ves« 
sel  asked  him,  whetfaef  he  had  beard  that  lieutenant-Mne* 
ral  Ludlow  was  confioed  among  the  rest  of  the  king's  judges), 
the  nest  morning  be  put  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Dieppe  diat 
eveaiag,  before  the  gates  were  shut. 

SooQ  after  his  departure,  a  proclamation  was  published, 
ier  apprehending  and  securing  him,  with  a  reward  of  SOOt. ; 
<me  of  these  coming  to  hiv  hands^  in  a  packet  of  letters,  in 
jwhieb-his  friends  earnestly  desired  he  would  remove  to 
aome  |riace  more  distant  from  England,  be  went  first  to 
Geneva ;  and  after  a  short  stay  there,  passing  to  Lausanne, 
settled  at  last  at  Vevay  *,  in  'Switaerland,  though  not  with- 
out several  attempts*  made  to  destroy  him,  or  deliver  him 
eo  Charles  IL  There  he  continued  under  the  protection 
of  those  States  till  the  Revolution  in  1688,  in  which  some 
ihoogfat  he  mifl;ht  have  been  usefuHy  employed  to  recover 
Ireland  from  the  Papists.  With  this  design  he  came  to 
England,  and  appeared  so  openly  at  London,  that  an  ad- 
dress wfs  presented  by  king  William,  from  the  I)ouse  of 
.Gomnmis,  Nov.  7,  168$,  that  his  maje^  would  he  pleased 
to  pni  out  a  proclamation  for  the  apprehending  of  colonel 
'  lAidlow,  attainted  for  the  murder  of  Charles  L  upon  which 
-he  returned  to  Vevay,  where  be  died  in  1693,  in  his 
.73d  year.  Some  of  his  last  words  were  wishes  for  the 
pm^ieri^,  peace,  and  gkiiy  of  his  country.  His  body 
<waa  interred  in  the  beat  ehnnph  of  the  town,  in  which  his 
lady  ei«oted  a  monnment  of  her  conjugal  affection  to  his 


The  friends  of  Lndlow  hai^e  endeavoured  to  exalt 
character  by  contrasting  him  with  his  antagonist  Cromwell; 
and  nndenbtedly,  in  point  of  honesty,  be  mA  the  advants^ 
«<  Ludlow,'*  it  has  been  said,  <<  was  sincerely  and  steadily 


*  Mr.  AaJiiM  w«t  ahtw  bii  boost,  Addiioii,  *'  it  •  ^ieet  ofvtese  In^CMI* 
ever  thedoor  ofuhMAh*  readOiii  in-  flt  tbe  i«ft  it  s  caal  s^  1^  o"^^'  TjEi^^ 
tcri|itm«»  «<  Omoie  Mhim  IwU  pfttrM*     Tflt ,  4Ct 
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«  repuUioia  ;  Cromwell  not  sttached  lo  tnj  kind  of  go* 
v^rm^eoty  but  of  all  kinds  liked  tbat  the  least.  '  Ludlow 
spoke  his  mind  plainly,  and  was  never  taken  for  any  otber 
than  lie  professed  himself  to:  be ;  Cromwell  valaed  himself 
upon  acting  a  part,  or  rather  several  parts,  and  all  of  them 
equally  well :  and  when  he  performed  that  of  a  Common«> 
wealth*s*man|  he  performed  it  so  admirably,  that  though 
Ludlow  knew  him  to  be  a  player  by  profession,  yet  he  now 
thought  he  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  what  he 
really  was.  Ludlow  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  parliament, 
and  would  have  implicitly  obeyed  their  orders  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever,  especially  after  it  was  reduced  to  the 
Rump;  Cromwell  never  undertook  any  business  for  them, 
but  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest.*'  Warburton  says  of 
Ludlow,  <'  he  was  a  furious,  mad,  but  I  think  apparently 
honest,  republican  and  independent.'*  After  his  death,  oame 
out  the  **  Memoirs  of  Edmund  Ludlow,  esq.'*  &c.  Switzer- 
land, printed  at  Vevay,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,-  1698;' ii» 
Q  vols.  8vo,  and  there  was  a  third  volume,  with  a  collection 
of  original  papers,  published  in  1 699, 8vo.  The  same  year 
a  French  translation  of  the  first  two  volumes  was  print^  in 
the  same  siae  at  Amsterdam.  Another  edition  of  the  whole 
was  printed  in  folio,  at  London,  1751.  The  first  edition  wiM 
attacked  in  1698,  in  a  pamphlet,  enritled,  <<  A  modest  vin- 
dication of  Oliver  Cromwell  ;*'  the  author  of  which  pub- 
lished another  piece,  entitled,  ^'  Regicides  not  Si^ints," 
and,  in  1691,  **  A  letter  from  major-general  Ludlow  to 
£.  S.  (Edward  Seymour),  &c.  Amsterdam."  •  Mri  Wood 
observes,  this  was  printed  at  London,  end  waa^vrvneff  by 
way  of  preface  of  a  larger  work  to  come,  to  justify  the 
murder  of  king  Charles  I.  not  by  Ludlow,  but  by  ^dose 
malevolent  person  in  England :  in  answer  to  which,  there 
came  out,  *'  The  Plagiary  exposed,  &c.'*  Lend.  ie91,  4tOy 
aaid  to  be  written  by  Butler,  the  author'of  Hudibraa.  *  -  ' 

LUDOLPH  (Job),  a  learned  oriehtalbii^^aa^bomiit  Er- 
furt in  Thuriiigia,  June  15^  1624>  tif  ohebfthe  best  ftaii- 
lief  in  the  city,  then  in  reduced  circumstances.  Hi^'tiegan 
his  studies  at  home,  under  very  imsufficient  masters,  and 
baying  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  aiMlAtia 
languages,  applied  himsielf  to  the  French,  'itMmn^'  atid 
Spanish,  and  afterwards  to -those  of  the  East'' •ife'a:ka 
.Httule  some .  prpgcess  in  physjc  and  law,  but  witbont  any 
new  lo  a  pro^sion.    In  1645  he  wem>to  Ley  den,  and 

>  Biof .  Brit— Vfood^t  FsiU»  toL  I. 
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studtad.  thelMgusgOi  under  Efpettuiy  Goliu8»  9aA  o^tr 
emioeBl  teach^ri^  and  likei»Ue  BMtfjptMPed  aomc,  dttpnii* 
taoDt  in  Iaw.    After  retiding  hece  abpve  A  Jfi^tf  ho  vm  mp* 
poiotad  travelling  tutor  to  at  young  nan  of  fiuntly^  .wteb> 
whom  be  went  to  Fran(^  and  at  Caen  coatraicled  a  friend* 
ship  with  Bocbart,  and  taught  bim  tbeelemeuta  of  the 
Etbiopic  language.     He  afterwards  went  with  his  pupil  ta* 
England ;  but  the  rebellion  being  at  its  height  at  this  tine, 
he  soon  returned  to  Holland.    The  baron  de  Roseohahn, 
ambassador  from  Christina  queen  cf  Sweden  at  the  oourt< 
of  France^  happened  to  ha?e  in  bis  retiiiue  a  brother  of  Lih  i 
dolf,  wbo  recommended  our  author  to  that  nobleman  so 
effectnally,  that  be  sent  for  bim  from  Holland  to  Paris,  to 
be  preeeptor  to  bis  two  sons.     Soon  aftert  in  1649,  be  sent> 
bim  to  Rome,  to  search  for  papers  and  memoirs,  mhkk 
John  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  said  to  have  eon- 
veyed  fbnoerly  to  Rome,  and  which  Christina  was  desirous 
^  reoover.     Ludolph  performed  this  journey  in  company  - 
with  two  Polish  gentlemen,  of  whom  he  learned  their  lao- 
guage.    At  Itoroe  he  found  no  manuscripu  relating  to* 
Sweden;  but  this  journey  was  not  useless  to  himself,  for 
by  his  conversation  with  four  Abyssinians, .  then  at  Rome, 
be  perfected  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopic  lan<i 
guaffO.     Immediately  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  ob* 
liged  to  ^  to  Sweden  with  the  ambassador,  where  he  fomid 
a  great  many  learned  men  at  queen  Christina's  ooart,  and 
bad  aa  opportunity  of  learning  there  the  Portuguese,  Mos^ 
covite,  and  Finland  languages.     In  1652,  Ernest  duke<^ 
Saxe^otha  sent  for  him  to  bis  court,  and  made  >  bim  bis 
AttliG*counsellor,  and  governor  to  the  princes  hii^sons,  and 
employed  bim  in  various. political  afiaurs  and  negociations. 
In  16|78  be  desired  leave  to  retire,  resolving  upon  a  private 
life,  and  went  to  Francfort,  where  he  bad  a  commissioa 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony  to  act  in  their  names  in  the  con* 
ferences  held  there  in  1681  and  1682|  in  order  to  settle  a 
pacification  between  the  emperor,  the  empire,  sad  France. 
The  elector  palatine  likewise  gave  bim  the  directioo  "of 
smne  of  bis  revenues  ;  and  the  electors  of  Saxony  honoured, 
bim  with  the  titles  of  their  counsellor  and  resident.    But 
Abyssinia  was  the  chief  ot^ect  of  the  attention  of  our  author, 
who  oQDceried  measures  to  form  an  alliance  between  that 
reoBote  nation  and  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  bad  addressed 
himself  Jfbr  that  purpose,  in  1679,  to  the  court  of  Vienna,* 
who  referrcfd  him  to  the  EngNsh  and  Dutch^  as  more  capa- 
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Itt  of  ooDtribscio^  to  thU  great  detigo.  -  He  ireot;  lliere- 
fow,  to  Eogbod  in  1683,  but  did  not  Am  any  dispositson 
tb^l^  to  execute  bis  scbeme  for  estabUahiiig  a  codiftDerce 
Hfitli  the  Abytainiantt  and  although  be  foand  rather  mcve 
encoaragement  in  Holland^  the  scheme  was  defeated  by: 
the  Abyasiniana  tberoseWes.     In  1684,  Ludolph  returned 
to  Francforti  having  passed  through  France,  and.  began  to 
app^  himself  vigoroudy  to  the  writing  of  hh  ^  History  of 
Ethiopia;*?     In  1690  be  was  appointed  president  of  an- 
academy  of  Iiistory,'  which  was  established  in  that  city.  He 
li,ved  aeveral  years  after,  and  died  April  S,  1704,  agtsdalmost^ 
eighty  years. 

He  understood  twenty-^five  languages :  Hebiew,  and  that • 
of  the  Rabbins  ;  the  Samaritan,  Cbaldee,  Syriae,  Arable, 
leaned,  literal,  and  vulgsr;  Greek,  learned  and  vulgar  ( . 
Ethiopic,  leataed  and  vulgar,  cUled  Ambaric ;  Coptic,  Per* 
sian,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Gmnan, 
Flemish,  English,  PoUsh,  Sclavonic,  and  &e  aueieat  Ian* 
guage  of  Selavooia,  and  of  the  Finnes.  He  waa  equally 
esteemed  for  his  manners  as  for  his  talents  ^  and  waa  very 
communicative ;  hardy  and  indefatigable  in  business,  and 
so  much  inured  to  study,  that  he  had  always  a  book  optn 
before  him  at  his  ordinary  repasts.  He  left  a  son,  Cluria^ 
tian  Ludolph,  who  was  the  only  child  he  had,  and  was 
counsellor  and  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Eysenaeb. 

Hia  works  are :  1 .  ^  Scbola  Latiniutin,  &c.'*  Gotha, 
1672,  Svow  2.  ^  Historia  Ethiopica,  &c.*'  Franc.  I^ai, 
folio*  II.  ^^Epiatola  Ethiopice  scripta,**  1685,  in  folio. 
This  was  the  letter  he  wrote  to  persuade  the  Abyssinimis 
to  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Europe  4,  <*  De  bellb 
Turctco  feUciter  conficiendo,  &c*"  Frana  1686;  4to.  5. 
'*  Remarques  sur  les  pens6es  ei^ouez  &  serieux,  &c." 
Leipsic,  ie89, 8vo.  6.  *'  Epiatole  SamaritansB  Sicbemita- 
rum  ad  Jobum  Ludolphum,  &c."  Leipsic,  1688,  4to.  7. 
*'  Specimen  commenterii  in  historiam  Etbiopicam,"  1687. 
8.  *^  Gommentarius  in  historiam  Ethiopicam,  &c."  Fvam:. 
ISj^l,  folio/  9.  '<  Appendix  ad  hist.  Ethiopicam  il)iusqow 
commentariom,  &c;*'  ibid.  1693,  folio.  10.  *'  Juge4neiirt 
d'un  anonyme  sur  une  lettre  k  un  ami  touchaot  one  sysieme 
d^etymologie  Hebraique.*^  1 1 .  '*  Oissertatio  de  lecitaiib^, 
&CL"  Franc.  1694,  folio.  12.  'VGrammftica  Ambafice^ 
linguae  quse  est  vertuicula  Habessinorum,'' ibid.  1698^  f<^io- 

13.  *'  Lexicon  Amharico-Latinum,  &c,'*  ibid.  1698,  folio.  * 

14.  '*  Lebcicon  Ethiopico-Latinuif^,  ibid,  editio  secunda,** 


■  J  W-m 
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l^M,  folia  15.  «  GimtMn«tioa  lingurt  Ethiopke,  ediiio 
•ectiDcla,"  ibid.  1702,  folio.  16.  «  Pgallertam  Davidii, 
Silttopice  k  Lmd^  kc''  ibid.  1701,  4lo.  17.  «<  Theatre 
htatorique  do  co  qae  t^ost  possd  en  Europe,  pendant  le  svii 
siAck,**  ia  GenMm,  **avee  des  6g«ret  de  Romain  de  Hoog,** 
ibid*  3  vols,  folio.  1 8.  **  Coufessio  fidei  Claudii  Regif 
Ethiopicc/*  &C.  in  4ta' 

LU0OLPH  (Hehry  Wiluam),  ako  a  native  of  Erfiirt, 
and  born  in  1653,  was  son  to  George  Henry  Lndolpl^  a 
oooDsellor  of  that  eity,  and  nephew  to  the  preceding  Job 
Lttdolph,  who  had  aooM  tbare  in  the  care  of  hb  education, 
and  the  regulation  of  hit  studies.  He  thus  becaoM  qnali- 
^fied  for  tbe  post,  he  afterwwrds  eigoyed,  of  secretary  to  Mr. 
Leutbe^  enwy  fr<^  Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  to  the 
court  of  Great  Briuin.  Thia  gentleman,  for  his  faithfoU 
uessand  ability,  recomaMad^  him  afterwards  to  prince 
Qeorge  of  Denmark,  and  in  1680  be  became  his  secretary, 
which  office  he  ei^oyed  for  aome  years,  until,  being  inca- 
pacitated by  illness,  be  waa  discharged,  with  a  handsome 
pensioiL  After  his  recovery^  he  ttx>k  a  resolution  to  visit 
some  foreign  countries,  particularly  Russia,  which  then 
W4B  hardly  known  to  travellers;  and,  as  he  bad  some 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  before  he  left  England, 
he  easily  became  aoquainted  with  the  principal  men  c^  that 
country.  He  also  met  with  some  Jews  there,  with  whom 
he  frequently  conversed,  and  became  so.  great  a  master  of 
the.  Hebrew  tongue,  that  be  could  talk  with  them  in  that 
language ;  and  be  gave  such  uncommon  proofs  of  his  knowr 
ledge,  that  tbe  Russian  priests  took  him  for  a  conjun>r. 
He  also  understood  music,  and  had  the  honour  to  play 
before  tbe  cear  at  Moscow,  who  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  and  delight  at  his  performance.  Lttddph  re- 
turned to  London  in  1694,  when  he  was  cut  for  the  stone. 
A$  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  in  gratitude  for  the 
i^ivilities  be  had  received  iu  Russia,  he  undertook  to  write 
i».gcammar  of  their  language ;  by  which  the  nativea  might 
helaught  thmr  own  tongue  in  a  regular  form.  This  book 
was  printed  by  tbe  university  press  at  X>xford,  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  1 696i  This  essay,  as  he  says  in  his  prefooe,  be 
hoped  might  be  of  use  to  traders  and  travellers ;  mb  it  waa 
aa  intcodaction  to  the  knoviledge  of  a  language,  which  waa 
apoken  through  a  net  tract  of  country,  from  Archangel  aa 
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for  M  Asfracan,  and  firotn  Ingennftnia  as  far  as  the  coiifinei 
of  China. 

'  *  Llldoiph  did  not  here  conclude  his  traTels.  He  had  a 
great' desire  to  go  into  the  East,  and  to  inibrni  himself  of 
the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  Levant.  He  began 
this  journey  in  March  1698,  and  in  November  following 
arrived  at  Smyrna.  Hence  he  travelled' to  Jafia,  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem,  from  Jerusaleaft  to  Cairo ;  and  made  manjr 
useful  observations  relating  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
aiid  artv  and  the  government  and  religion  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed.  The  conversation  he  had  with 
the  commander  of  a- Turkish  ship  in  his  passage  to  Alex- 
andria 18  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  in  his  traveb; 
While  he  was  on  board,  he  was  reading  our  Saviour's  ser* 
inon  on  the  mount  in  the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  which 
was  printed  in  that  language  at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
•The  captain,  harting  listened  some  time^  asked,  <*  what 
-book  that  was  ?"  to  which  Ludolph  answering,  **  that  it  was 
the  system  of  the  Christian  religion,**  he  replied,  <^that 
could  not  possibly  be,  since  they  practised  quite  the  €on« 
trary.**  To  this  Ludolph  rejoined,  '<  that  he  was  mistaken  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  wonder  at  it,  as  the  Turks  bad  little 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  any  other  than  sailors  and 
merchants,  few  of  whom  they  reckoned  to  be  good  Chria* 
tians,**  &c.  The  Turic  seemed  to  be  very  well  satisfied, 
and  afterwards  was  extremely  kind  to  him. 
*  The  deplorable  state  of  Christianity,  in  the  oountriea 
through  which  he  travelled,  andoabtedly  moved  him  to 
undiercake.  after  his  return  the  impression  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  vulgar  Greek,  with  the  ancient  Greek  in  the 
opposite  column,  and  to  make  a  charitable  present  of  it  to 
^he  Greek  church.  He  printed  it  from  a  copy  in  two  vo- 
lumes which  had  been  published  several  years  before  in 
Holland.  These  two  volumes  were  by  the  industryof  Lu- 
dolph,  and  the  generous  contributions  of  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  their  friends,  printed  in  one  volume,  ISTne, 
in  London  ;  and  afterwards  distributed  among  the  Greeks 
by  Ludolph,  by  means  of  his  friendship  and  correspoadenee 
with  some  of  the, best-disposed  among  them.  He  of^ 
restpressed  his  wishes,  that  the  Protestant  powers  in  Europe 
wtiuid  settle  a  sort  of  coUege  at  Jerusalein ;  jmd  im  tome 
degree  imitate  the  great  zeal  of  the  papists,  who  iipare  nei- 
ther cost  nor  pains  to  propagate  their  religion  everywhere. 
He  wished  also,  that  sucl^  men  as  were  oesigned  for  thai 
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coHegei  night  be  acquainted  wM  the  vulgar  Greekt  Am* 
bic,  and  Turkish  languages,  and  might  by  uniTersal  tote 
and  charity  be  qualified  to  propagate  genuine  ChrtstianiCt : 
^'  for  many^**  says  he,  '<  propagate  their  own  pafticnnr 
systems,  and  take  this  to  be  the  gospel  of  Christ*' 

In  i70§»  when  a  vast  number  of  Palatines  came  oter 
into  England,  Ludolph  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners by  her  majesty  to  manage  the  charities  of  her  sub- 
jecta  to  these  unhappy  sttnangers,  and  to  find  out  ways  to 
employ  them  to  the  best  advanuge.  He  died  Jan.  25^ 
1710,  aged  54. 

His  works,  besides  the  Russian  grammar  already  men* 
tioned,  are,  1.  *<  Meditaitons  on  Retirement  from  the 
World/*  2.  Also  *<  upon  divers  Subjects  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  inward  Life  of  Faith,"  &c.  3.  ^  Considerations 
on  the  Interest  of  the  Chiireh  Univei%al.**  4.  ^  A  Propo« 
sal  for  promoting  the  Cause  of  Religion  in  the  Churches  of 
the  Levant.''  5.  '<  Reflections  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Christian  Churoh.**  6.  <<  A  Homily  of  Macariiis,  done 
ont-of  Greek.*'  Some  of  these  were  printed  singly,  and  aU 
Df  them  together  in  London,  17i^,  under  the  title  of  bis 
>^  Remains,'*  with  his  funeral  sermoo,  by  Mr.  Boebmit  chap- 
hie  to  the  late  prince  George  of  Denmark.' 

LUDWIG  (CBRisTiANTn«OFBiLV8),  a botanical  writer^ 
was  bom  in  Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for  the  medkal 
profession.  Having  a  strong  bias  towards  natural  blttdfy, 
be  waft  appointed  to  accompany  Hebenstreit  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  soon  after  h»  ^t^rh  in 
1733,  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leip^.  In  1737 
•he  published  a  *^  Programme**  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  sexes  of  phtnts,  from  his  tmn  obserrattons  upon 'the 
dale  palm,  but  two  years  afterwards  advanced  some  ob)ec«> 
tioos  to  the  Linn»an  system  of  arrangement  by  the  organs 
of  impregnation,  under  the  title  of  **  Observatione*  in  Mch 
jtbodom  Plantarum  Sexmaiem  Cd.  Linntei,*'  in  which  he 
very  unjustly  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  *iorl- 
gmali^,  by  insinuating  that  tbia  system  had  been  ^^ii^tli- 
'Cnted  by  others ;"  without  saying  by  whom.  In  other  dia- 
tsertations  be  betrays  an  uneomnfbn  propensity  to  find  ^ult 
•with  Linneus;  but,  as  his  late  biograpber  observes,  sucti 
eritieaare  nsdSol  to  science,  as  they  promote  inquity  and 

>  Uvcs  Mid  Cbaracten  of  the  nost  illiuUioui  PcnoDi  Britidi  and  Foreiso*. 
vllc  died  iq  ItlO,  toad.  Sfo. 
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;  tad  it  niust  be  allowed  that  LudiMrig  juttljr 
Utmea  Lioosua  for  oonfoiioding  the  hnlbovLB^Fumarue  as 
99e  specie9»  and  be  may  also  be  correct  id  seme  other  re* 
piarn.  Tbe  iaie  lord  Bote  has  welt  observed,  tbat  Lud- 
wig,  like  HaUer,  was  oiily  a  LinosBan  in  clisgoise,  baring 
fipequently  applied  principles  in  unison .  with  his,  if  net 
imbibed  frooi  bim,  to  build  systems,  atid  to  exercise  eriti- 
eiaob  against  him« 

Ludwig  published  in  1737  his  ^  Definitiones  Plantaram/*' 
in  9iro»  for  the  use  of  hia  pupils.     In  this  tbe  genera  of 
planta  are  arranged  in  a  method  supposed  to  be  natural, 
founded  on  the  corolla  in  tbe  first  place,  the  subordinate 
characters  being  taken  from  the  fruit.     Tbe  generic  dis- 
tinctions ace  derived  from  tbe  herbage,  flower,  smell,  tasle, 
eolour,  or  any  thing  tbat  ^me  in  the  author's  way  ;  cer- 
tainly, with  no  advantage  whatever  over  tbe  laws  and  prac- 
tice 0f  Linoeus^  but  rather  evincing,  at  every  step,  the 
fuperiori^  of  the  lauer  to  tbe  vague  scheme  of  his  eppo- 
MUt^ .  In  aoother  little  volume  of  Ludwig,  the  **  Aphe- 
riami  Botanici/'  published  in  1738,  the  assertion  of  bis 
l^iog  ''a  Linnsan  in  disguise*'  is  strongly  justified.     In 
vain  does  the  writer  try  to  forget  the  ^'  Philosopbia  Botu-« 
nica,''  and  to  seek  originality,  at  any  rate,  by  wandering 
from  its  light.    In  vain  does  he  extol  the  system  of  Rivi- 
Utts  in  preference  to  all  others.     He  is  brought  back  by 
hts  own  judgasent,  in  spite  of  .himself,  at  every  step ;  and 
as  be  could  never  ^ive  tbe  least  degree  of  popularity  to  tbe 
avatem  be  extolled^  the  slightest  study  of  hia  wocka  will 
sihow  it  to  have  been  a  mill-stone  abo««  his  owa  neck. 
Boebmer  nv>e  ^  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  <*  Defi- 
niiiiouea  Pkotarum"  in  1760*    Whether  any  iise  is  oiade 
of  this  work  at  present,  among  tbe  various  botanical  schools 
on  the  ceotinenti  we  have  oever  heard,  but  we  believe  it 
baa  fallen  into  oblivion, 

la  17412,  and  again  in  1757,  our  author  published  bis 
f*  Istttitntiones  Uistorico-Phyaicss  Regni  Vegetabilis,"  vk 
•so.  In  tbia  work,  which  shews  him  still  in  pursuit  of  no* 
▼eky  latber  than  of  truth,  even  the  disguise  of  a  Liiins&atk 
is  almost  laid  aside^  a  syst€»m  of. arrangement  being  pfft>- 
|XMed  in  which  the  staepna  and  styles  make  an  essential. 
If  not  a  leading,  feature^  The  favourite  old  system  df  Ri- 
v^iuus  still  takes  precedence,  though  4t  serves  onlyastih 
additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  natural  a6Snities,  which 
defect  bin  some  meajsure  concealed  by  the  primary  cha- 
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racters  not  )min^  uknetij  followed.  Tbm  voHm^  l0Ajr 
ihePtfoKO  be  conaidelied  at  m  lacil  triimte  of  rHpeetto  vho 
illuttrioos  S«ode»  ariaiog  from  its  •luhor's  phigUM  ii» 
jadgment  and  oxpcrieoce.  Ho  Iwui  no  moliTO  to  wilbboid 
thUtribate,  as  LioiuBiui  never  roionled  nor  repellod  bit 
attacks.  Ludwig  begao,  in  1760|  to  poUiib  uapreMieo^ 
chiefly  of  mediciaal  ptiirts,  taken  fnm  the  dned  specimeii 
with  printer*s  ink,  or  with  smoked  papert  in  folio^  under 
die  title  of*  **  Ectypa  Vegelabtliiiin>**  which  he*  contMiaea 
from  time  to  time*  Soch  impressions  give  undoubtedly  a 
correct  outline,  at  least  if  the  plant  be  foUy'  displayed,  bat .. 
the  rest  is  a  mass  of  confusion ;  especially  as  the  more  eie« 
vated  paru,  which  should  be  light,  are  necesnrily  the 
darkest.  He  wrote  also  occaaionally  oo  medioo*boiaaieal 
subjects,  as  on  the  e£Eects  of  extract  of  Arsswuwin,  and 
of  the  BeUadonnoj  or  deadly  nightshade^  an  the  epitepsy. 
His  opinion  seems  not  to  have  beep  favoui^able  to  ekh^* 
He  died  at  Leipsic  in  1773»  aged  sixtjr«foor.  He  left  a. 
son  named  Christian  FaaDEaicx,  born  aa  n^i,  whf»/|Kft^ 
came  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  same  i|ni?eivitgb ' 
and  is  the  author  of  various  tracts  on  botany,  aoaloei)!^  4|Mt 
physiology.^  -  -   ♦  „ 

LUGO  (John),  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and  cardinal,  was  bern 
Nov.  2H^  15SS,  at  Madrid.     His  talento  begpn  to  appear  so 
early,  that  it  is  said  he  was  able,  at  thiaee  years  of  ang^  to 
read  not  only  printed  books,  but  mannseripts.    He  maia« . 
tained  theses  at  fourteen,  awd  was  seat  soMody  theia^  . 
soon  after,  at  Salamanca ;  where  he  entered  ia|o  die.ov^ 
of  the  Jesuits  in  I603»  agaiaal  bia  fatber^s  wishu    J^imri 
finishing  his  course  of  pbiloaopby  among  the  Jepuita  of. 
Pampelona,  and  of  divinity  at  Salamanca,  he  was  sent  to . 
Seville  by  his  superiors,  on  his  &th«r^s  death,  to  take  pos» 
session  of  his  patrimony,  ediich  waa  veiy  eonsiderable,  Md . 
which  he  divided  among  the  Jesuits  of  SalaasanciL    Bfk  ^ 
then  taught  philosophy  five  years;  after  which,  he<epa#. 
professor  of  divinity  at  Yi^ledolid.  The  success  with  which 
he  filled  this  chair,  convinced  his  snperiors'  that  he  #A 
worthy  of  one  more  eminent :  accordingly  he  receiVed 
CHders,  in  the  fifth  yearof  his  prefessorshipy  to  go  te  ftome^ 
to  teach  divinity  there.     He  set||t»t  in  March  16^1,  und 
arrived  at  Rome  in  June  the  same  year,  having  oMt  mtk 
many  dangers  in  travelling  through  theprovinees  of  Frio<^» . 
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He  taugbt  durini^  at  Rome  for  twenty  yeert^  md  attended 
wfaoUy  to  that  employ,  without  mating  his  court  to  the- 
cardinalv  or  visitiog  any  ambassadors. 

The  publication  of  bis  works  was  in  consequence  of  an 
order  which  his  voff  of  obedience  would  not  suflFer  him  to 
refuse-:  be  published,  accordingly,  seven  large  Tolumes  in 
folio  *,  the  fourth  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Urban  VIIL 
Upon  this  occasion  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  pay  bis 
respects  to  the  pope,  by  wbooi  he»was  very  graciously  re- 
ceived ;  and  from  that  time  so  highly  respected,  that  Ur- 
ban made  him  a  cardinal,  in  Dec.  1643,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  or  solicitation.    To  this  promotion,  however, 
he  is  said  to  have  showp  the  greatest  repugnance,  and 
would  not  permit  the  Jesuits'  college  to  discover  any  signs 
of  joy,  or  grant  the  scholars  a  holiday.     He  looked  upon 
the  coaeh,  which  cardinal  Barberini  sent  him,  as  his  coffin ; 
and  when  he  was  in  the  pop^s  palace,  he  told  the  officers 
who  werd  going  to  put  on  bis  cardinal's  robes,  that  he  waa 
jpesolved  to  represent  first  to  his  holiness,  that  the  vows  he 
had  made  as  m  Jesuh  would  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  a 
cardinal's  hat.    He  was  sinswered,  that  the  pope  bad  dis- 
pensed with  those  vows.    ''  Dispensations,"  replied  he, 
'<  leave  a  man  to  bis  natural  liberty ;  and,  if  I  am  permitted 
to  enjoy  mine,  I  will  never  accept  of  the  purple."     Being 
introduced  to  the  pope,  be  asked  whether  his  holiness,  by 
Tiitue  of  holy  obedience,  commanded  him  to  accept  the 
dignity:   to  which  the  pomiflT  answering,   that  he  did; 
Lugo  acquiesced,  and  bowed  hb  head  to  receive  the  hat. 
Yet  he  constantly  kept  a  Jesuit  near  his  person,  to  be  a 
perpetual  witness  of  bis  actions.     He  continued  ^o  dress 
and  undress  himself;  he  would  not  suflfer  any  hangings  to 
be  put  up  in  his  palace ;  and  established  so  excellent  an 
order  in  it^  that  it  was  considered  as  an  useful  seminary. 
Be  died  Aug.  20,  i660,  leaving  bis  whole  estate  to  the 
Jestf ts*  coUege  at  Rome ;  and  was  interred,  by  bis  own 

1^  Th»am,  vhidh  Utttt  «<  Dt  iaesr-     calM  •».  ctcelUnt  piece  by  Maim* 
MAioot  douiiaicay*'  wm  printed  at  Ly-     baar^  io  "  Metbode  pacKlque,"  p.  60, 


ass,  la  1633  and  1651    The  teooad,  edit.  S,  I68S.    The  seTentb^  trbkb  ii 

*■  JOr  Mdvameatit  in  geaefn  Icda  m.  s  eoUectioa    **  Respoo^onim  Horn- 

andnrittiw  taeramcAta  U  »acri0Qip."  Una/'  ibid.  1651,  and  1660.    He  ala» 

ibid.  16S6.    Tbi  ibira,  "  Da  Vimite  wrole  notes  •«  In  priTile^ia  tito  vacia 

fciacrinMaSopMi)ltnci«,''Hild.l63S,  oraoalo   coaccMa   aoeteutt,"  Rone* 

1644»  and  1651.    Tb«  <b«ilb  Aad  Sftb,  1€4«»  ISno.    And  he  traotlaled  out  a# 

«•  l>e  jnttitia  h  jure,"  ibid.  l6iS,  and  lulian  iato  Spanitbt  •'  Tbe  Ufc  of  Uie 

165S.    Tba  ailUi.  ••  Da  Tirlntp  divina  bleiaad  JUwit  da  9entaga." 

adai,»  Ibid.  1646,  and  1656.    Tbii  ia  . 
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direftiions,  tt  the  feet  of  Ignatttis  Loyola,  thtf  feuoder  of 
the  order. 

Wbile  he  was  cardinal,  be  was  very  charitable ;  and  be« 
stowed  the  Jesuits'  bark,  which  then  sold  for  its  weight  in 
gold,  very  liberally  to  persons  afflicted  with  agaes.  He 
was  the  first  that  brought  this  febrifuge  specific  into  Franc^ 
in  1650,  when  it  was  called  cardinsd  de  Logo's  powden 
He  was  undeniably  a  learned  man,  and  had  all  that  subtlety 
of  ffenius  which  is  the  characteristic  qnatity  of  the  Spanish 
dfivines  ^  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  discoveied  the  phi- 
losopbical  sin,  and  the  justice  of  punishing  it  eternally: 
His  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  somewhat  extraordinary ; 
for,  having  asserted  that  the  savages  might  be  ignorant  of 
God  inculpably,  he  observes  that  the  Deity  gave  them, 
before  their  death,  so  much  knowledge  of  himself  as  was 
necessary  to  be  capable  of  sinnihg  theologically,  and  pro- 
longed tbeir  life  till  they  had  committed  such  sin,  and 
thereby  justly  incurred  eternal  damnation.  Among  his 
other  scbolasdc  absurdities  be  has  also  the  reputation  of 
inventing  the  doctrine  of  inflated  points,  in  oider  to  remove 
the  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
quantity,  and  the  existence  of  mathematical  points.  It 
was  a  received  opinion,  that  a  rarefied  body  takes  np  a 
greater  space  than  before,  without  acquiring  any  new  mat* 
teir  i  our  cardinal  applied  this  to  a  corpuscle,  or  atom,  with-* 
out  ptrts  or  extension,  which  he  supposes  may  swell  itself 
19  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  several  parts  of  space.' 

LUGO  (Francis),  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Sulamanca 
in  1 600,  where  he  first  employed  himself  in  teaching  the 
nidiments  of  grammar :  but  he  afterwards  was  professor  of 
pbiloaopby,  and  was  sent  to  the  Indies.  There  he  filled 
the  diviniiy-chair  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  Santik 
Fe.  These  posts,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to  tRie 
vetirement  in  which  he  desired  to  livd^  he  returned  to 
Spain.  In  the  voyage  he  lost  the  best  part  of  bis  com- 
mentaries upon  the  **  Summa'*  of  T.  Aquinas,  and  naiw 
rowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Dutch.  He 
Was  afterwards  deputed  to  Rome  by  the  province  of  Castile^ 
to  assist  at  the  eighth  general  asAmbly  of  the  Jesuits ;  and^ 
upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  be  was  detained  there  by  two 
employments,  that  of  censor  ot  the  books  publisl^  by  the 
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1^  aftdtlnfe^if  Theolcfgue  {fettentl.  I^ut  firt^iirrg  tiim^ 
ielf  to  be  couft^d  ttatsre  atid  more,  froih  the  time  that  tiii 
bfothertiras  mde  a  cwditml^  he  #ent  baeV  kttd  Spain; 
' where.  h«  w^  iippeintdd  r99ktat  elf  t#o  ^dlle^^^,  or  of  i 
eoUegeorscbvri  conMStifig  of  t#o  di^i^oMs,  as  is  that  of 
WeiminMer.  H«  died  ia  1652,  afe^r  wtitlhg  several  book^, 
tkrdlMf  of  ivhitth  alre^  I.  ^'  Cbnr^MMtMH  iH  pfitnam  parted^ 
Si' Thoma  .<ie !  DeOy  €rftiitflt«,  &  ^get?9/*  Ly6ns;  1641^,  l! 
Dibbi  Mio.  2.  *^  De  sttemnH^fiff ii  i«f  genefe,  Stty  yeniee, 
H5fiy  4ta.  S.  ^^  DisfCQrstiflf  pfefevMs  ad  theologitoi  ttiora- 
lem^&m,**  MadrMI,  1643^  4to.  4.  '<  Q^rae^tidnes  morale^ 
dessgevaaseiitis,"  Ofe^ndla,  1644,-  4t6.^   • 

LUWINOy  w  LOKSIM  (Francis),  of  Udlna  in  the  Ve^ 
IMMRT  ter^itc^y^  wa^  am  emiuefit  schotaf  iti  the  sixt^efitd 
centurj.  He  wa^  born  ift  I^2S,  amf  wz^  temarkabte  for 
Ike  Bitegrity  of  hh  ttfe^  paft  eif  ^l^ich  \iriis  employed  in 
tMcking  Otetk  ^fi  Latiii  atf  Keggid :  he  ^V^  afterwards 
setretary  to*  the  ditke  of  Parmat,  and  died  in  1568,  at  ttik 
af»  of  forty-'ftrei  He  wrote,  l.  **  Parergon  Rbri  tres/*  irt* 
•eiterfi*  the  thivdvcrfufAeof  Gn^ter'^  ^^¥ax  Critiea;'*  and 
eoosistiiig  of  i^tascraitronB  of  Marions  obscure'  passagbs  in 
aacieiM  ircithofs*  2.  A  Lafihl  ccmsmentafry  on  Horat^e^s  Ai^ 
<rf  Poetry ,1  published  in  4to,  art  Venice,  itf  154^4.  ^.  A 
traaitise  ^^  de  eompon^ndis  AnhAi  affectibus,**  Bale,  15^2, 
ki  8vo.' 

LUISiNUS^^LotJis),  a  physician,  probably  a  relation  of 
Ae  |5recedKngi  v9u^  also' born  at  Udtna,  and  was  not  le$s 
diatingiiished  by  hw  aequ^itions  in  literature,  than  by  his 
medical  skilL  He  was  author  of  the  following  Works: 
^'Apbcnrisim  Hippocrafis^  hexametm  carabine  conseripti,** 
Venice^' 1 5*52  ;  **  Dfe  cotnpesce^dis  aniini  aflfectibus  pet 
moMlem  phitosophiam  et  medendi  artem,  Tractattis  in  tres 
LibfDS' divisus,**  Ba^te,  1569;  '^  Aphrodisiacu^,  sive  de 
L«cr  Veneres,  induo^Tomos  hi]^artitus,  ebntinens  omnia 
qnecomque  baidteniis  de  hao  re  sunt  ab  omnibos  Medfdis 
coincripta^"  Vewice,  1-566,  folio.  The  first  rolume  con- 
tained an'  aceiMint  of  the  printed  treatises  on  the  lues  up  to 
chat  year ;  the  settotid,  publislied  the  ycai^  following,  com^ 
{Imhended  prinx^ipally  the*  i^nmertpt  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, Whioh'had  not  then' been  committed  to  the  press/ 

LUFPPUANDUS,  a  celebftited  Lortftai-d  historian  6f  the 
muh  centwy,  was  bofH  ale  'Plhritt-.  ^  He  *  was  breU  in  tbtt 
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court  of  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  secretary 
to  Berengarius  II.  by  whom,  in  the  year  948,  he  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Constantine  PorphyroseniUts.     After  hav- 
ing long  served  Berengarius,  be  was  cusgraced,  merely,  as 
it  is  said,  because  he  censured  some  of  the  proceedings 
with  which  the  latter  years  of  that  prince  were  dishonoured. 
His  goods  were  confiscated,  and  he  ded  for  refuge  to  Otbo 
emperor  of  Germany.    Otbo  amply  avenged  his  cause  by 
driving  Berengarius  from  the  throne ;  and  in.  the  year  963, 
advancied  Luttprandus  to  the  bishopric  of  Ciemona.    In 
the  year  968  he  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Nice* 
phorus  Pbocas.    That  emperor  had  taken  great  oflSence 
that  Otbo  had  assumed  the  style  of  Roman  emperor,  and 
Luitprandus,  who  undertook  boldly  to  justify  his  master, 
irritated  him  so  much,  that  he  received  very  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  was  even  thrown  for  a  time  into  prison,  nor  was 
be  suffered  to  return  into  Italy  till  the  expiration  of  the 
year.    The  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.    He 
wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  six  books ;  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Antwerp,  in  folio,  published  in 
1640.     His  style  is  harsh,  but  he  throws  great  light  oa  the 
history  of  the  lower  empire*    He  is  among  the  '^  Scriptores 
rerum  Italicarum,"  published  by  Muratori.    Luitprandus 
was  one  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  condemnaUon  of 
pope  John  XII. ;  and  in  the  last  six  chapters  of  bis  book,  he 
gives  a  distinct  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  synod, 
which  was  held  at  Ronje  by  the  bishops  of  Italy.    Hie 
lives  of  the  popes,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  Gotb^  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  him.' 

LULLI  (John  Baptist),  superintendant  of  music  to 
JLouis  XIV.  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1634,  of  obscure  pa^ 
rents;  but  an  ecclesiastic,  discovering  bis  propensity  to 
music,  taught  him  the  practice  of  the  guitar.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  a  page  of  Mad. 
de  Montpensier,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.  but  the  lady  not 
liking  his  appearance,  which  was  mean  and  unpromising, 
he  was  removed  into  the  kitchen  as  her  under*scnUioo. 
This  degradation,  however,  did  not  affect  his  spirit,  for  he 
used,  at  his  leisure,  to  scrape  upon  a  scurvy  fiddle;  and, 
being  heard  by  some  person'  who  had  discernment,  was 
mentioned  to  his  mistress  as  a  person  of  both  talents  and  a 
hand  for  music.  She  then  employed  a  master  to  teach  bim 
the  violin  J  and  in  a  few  months  he  becamie  so  good  a  pro- 
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fictent,  that  he  was  vemovcU  from  the  kitchen  to  the  cham* 
ber,  •and  ranked  among  the  musicians* 

Being  for  some  offence  dismissed  from  the  princess's 
serrice,  he  got  himself  entered  among  the  king's  violins ; 
and  in  a  little  time  became  able  to  compose.  Some  of  his 
airs  being  noticed  by  the  king,  he  called  for  the  author ; 
and  was  so  struck  with  his  performance  of  them  on  the 
▼iblin,  of  vriiich  Lnlli  was  now  become  a  master,  that  in 
1 660  he  created  a  new  band,  called  '*  Les  Petiu  Vioions,'* 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  it  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed sw^'intendant  de  la  musique  de  la  chambre  dn  Rcj/ ; 
and  upon  this  associated  himself  with  Quinault,  who  was 
appointed  to  write  the  operas;  and  being  now  become 
composer  and  joint  director  of  the  opera,  be  not  only  de- 
cached  himself  from  the  former  band,  and  instituted  one  of 
bis  own,  but,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  neglected  the 
Yiolin  so  much,  that  he  bad  not  even  one  in  his  house,  and 
never  played  ppon  it  afterwards,  except  to  very  few,  and 
in  private.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  guitar,  a  trifling 
imtmrnent,  he  retained  throughout  life  such  a  propensity, 
that  for  his  amusement  be  resorted  to  it  voluntarily  ;  and  to 
perfiurm  on  it  even  before  strangers,  needed  no  incentive. 
The  reason  of  this  seeming  perverseness  of  temper  has 
been  thus  assigned  :  ^'  The  guitar  is  an  instrumentof  small 
estimation  among  persons  skilled  in  music,  the  power  of 
pefformtng  on  it  being  attained  without  much  difficulty ; 
and,  so  far  as  regards  the  reputation  of  the  performer,  it  is 
of  small  moment  whether  he  plays  very  well  on  it  or  not : 
but  the  performance  on  the  violin  is  a  delicate  and  an  ar- 
duous energy  ;  which  Lulli  knowing,  set  too  high  a  value 
on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  when  in  constant  prac- 
tice, to  risk  the  losing  of  it.*' 

In  1686,  the  king  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  which 
threatened  his  life ;  but,  recovering  from  it,  Lulli  was  re- 
(|uired  to  compose  a  <<  Te  Deum*'  upon  the  occasion,  and 
produced  one  not  more  remarkable  for  its  excellence,  than 
for  the  aohappy  accident  which  attended  the  performance 
of  it.  He  had  neglected  nothing  in  the  composition  of 
the  niusicv  and  the  preparations  for  the  execution  of  ic ; 
and,  the  better  to  demonstrate  his  zeal,  he  himself  beat  the 
time ;  but  with  the  care  he  used  for  this  purpose,  he  gave 
himself  in  the  heat  of  action,  a  blow  upon  the  end  of  his 
foot;  and  this  ending  in  a  gangrene,  which  baffled  all  the 
skill  of  his  surgeons,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  March  22, 1  ^87. 
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The  following  istory  is  related  of  itm  mwieMii  in  Ut 
last  illness.  Some  years  before,  be  bad  beet)  cloariy.mi'* 
gaged  in  composing  for  tbe  opera ;  from  wbieb  bis  con- 
fesiior  took  occasion  to  insinuate^  tbat  Mnless,  Ha  a  tsadn 
Oiony  of  sincere  repentance,  be  wouUl  tkfQW  tbe  last  of  his 
CQmpQsitions.into  the  fire,  he  mu^t  expect  no  absolution* 
{le.  Qopsented  :  but  one  of  the  youn^  princes  coming  to 
see  hicn,  when  he  was  grown  better^  ai|d .supposed  xo  he 
out  of  danger,  <^  What,  Baptiste,"  says  the  prince,  ^*  have 
you  thrown  your  opera  intp  tbe  fire  ?  You  .were  a  fool  for 
giving  credit  thus  to  a  dreaming  Janstnist,  and  burning 
good  music."  "  Hush,  my  lord,"  answered  Lulli,  **  I 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about ;  I  have  a  fair  copy  of 
,  it/'  Unhappily  this  ilUtimed  pleasantry  was  followed  by 
a  relapse:  the. gangrene  increased,  and  the  prospect  of 
inevitable  dea^h  threw  hiin  into  such  pangs  of  renoriCy 
that  be  submitted  to  be  laid  upon  an  heap  of  ashes,  with  a 
(^ord  about  his  neck.  In  this  situation  he  expressed  a  deep 
sense  of  his  late  transgression  ;<  and,  being  replaced  in  hia 
bed,  he,  further  to  expiate  bis.  offence,  sung  to.  an  air  oi 
his  own  composing,  the  following,  words:  UfaulrnMcrir^ 
p^cheur^  Ufaut  nwurir,  Lulli  is  considered  as  tbe  person 
who  brought  French  music  to  perfection,  and  bis  .great 
operas  and  other  pieces  were  long  held  in  tbe  highesi 
estimation.  He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  biahumouroiia 
talents,  than  for  bis  musical  genius;  and  evea  Molieiie,  who 
was  fond  of  bis  company,  would  often  say,  *^  Now,  Lulli^ 
make  us  laugh."  ... 

L^lli,  says  Dr.  Burney^  wa^  a  foruinate  asan  to  arrive  ia 
a  country  whe^fe  music  b^d  been  so  little  cultivated,  that 
he  nev^r  had  any  rival,  nor  was  there  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France  an  individual  who  had  tbe  courage  to 
doubt  of  bis  infallibility  in  his  art.  He  waft  fortunate  in 
so  magnificent  a  p^itron,  and  still  more  fortunate  in  a  lyrib 
poet,  who  could  interest  an  audience  by  all  the  powers  o^ 
poetry^  by  the  contexture  of  his  fables^  and  variety  and 
force  of  his  characters.  Lulli  was  rough,  rude,  and  coarae 
in  his  manners,  but  without  malice.  His  greatest  frailtiea 
were  the  love  of  wine  and  money.  There.waa  found  in  hia 
coffer  63Q,COO  livres  in  gold,  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the 
timp  in  which  he  lived.^ 

.  » •  -    .  '     '      * 
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LULLIER,  CLAtFDE  Emanuel.    See  CHAPELLE. 

LULLY  (RAlMOND)y  was  a  native  of  Majorca,  born  in 
1236.  He  was  considered  in  bis  own  time  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning  and  satgacity,  and  honoured  witti  the  title  of  JJoc-^' 
for  illurmnatus.  His  logic,  and  iris  art  of  memory,  have 
been  particularly  celebrated,  but  are  not  fdund  to  deserve 
the  commeAdatibns  they  once  received.  After  applying 
most  dilrgeiTtly  to  almost  all  sciences,*  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  cbar£ccter  of  a  missionary.  Having  gone  thither  to 
jkieach  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  buffered  great  hardships 
in  Africa,  and  di^d  on  his  passage  home,  in  March  13)  15, 
tft  the  age  of  eighty.  His  body  was  carried  to  Majorca,' 
where  he  was  honoured  as  a  martyr.  His  works  were 
published  collectively,  within  these  few  years,  at  Mentz; 
tfrtd  treit  of  theology,  mofals,  physi<?,  chemistry,  natural 
pWIosophy,'Taw,  &c.  in  a  truly  barbarous  style,  with  much 
erudition  and  subtlety,  but  very  little  of  sound  judgment. 
TTiere  are  few  instances  of  a  great  iFame  so  coinpleCely  ex* 
tinct  as  that  of  Raimond  Lully:  His  art  of  memory,  in- 
deed, for  which  he  was  most  celebrated,  is  a  most  ridicu- 
Xotis  inventfon,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  except,  says' 
Brucker,  as  a  specimen  of  the  afrtifice  with  which  nlen, 
who  have  more  ingenuity  than  honesty,  ifrequently  impose 
upon  vulgar  weakness  and  credulity.' 

LU^SET  (T^HONrAS),  an  eminent  scholar,  was  the  soa 
<$f  William  Lupset,  goldsmith  and  citizen  of  London.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mildred^s,  Bread-street,  in 
1498,  and  was  educated'  at  St.  Paul's  school  under  the 
celebrated  Lily.  After  this  he  is  supposed  to  have  stu- 
died some  time  at  Pembroke-hatI,-  Cambridge,  whence  he 
went  to'  Paris,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  arts.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  settled,  about  1519,  in  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  John  Clement  ill 
the  place  of  lecturer  in  rhetoric,  founded  by  cardinal  Wol- 
sey;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  his  reputation,  that  the 
university  publicly  thanked  the  cardinal  for  his  recommen- 
dation of  so  able  a  man.  In  1521  he  proceeded  M.  A/ 
When  Richard  Pace  was  sent  agent  to  Iialy,  Lupset  ac- 
companied him  as  his  secretary,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  niost  learned' 
men  of  the  time,  particularly  Pole,  aftenvards  cardinal, 
sir  Thomas  More,  and  Erasmus.     After  returning  to  £ng- 
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land,  he  wai  tent  to  Fnuce  bj  canliiisl  Wokey,  as  tutor 
to  his  natoral  son  Thomas  Winter.    In  1529  he  vm^  pi^ 
sented  to  the  living^  St.  Martinis  Ludgate,  and  in  1^30 
was  made  prebend  of  Salisbury.    He  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  Dec.  27,  1533,  having  scarcely  completed  1m 
thirty-sixth  year.     He  was  reputed  a  man  of  very  general 
learning,  and  of  great  piety,  modesty,  and  candour^  in 
all  which  respects  Leland  and  sir  Thomas  More  have  cele* 
brated  bis  praises.    Wood  says  that  he  lef^  a  wife  named 
Alice,  and  that  she  died  in  154$ ;  but  this  Alice  appears  to 
have  been  his  mother.     Lupset,  being  in  priest's  ordisrs, 
and  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  could  not  have  been  mar- 
ried.   Wood  likewise  doubts  his  having  studied  at  Cam* 
bridge,  because  Dr.  Cains,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
does  not  give  his  authority  ;  but  Caius  was  hu  contempo- 
rary at  that  university,  and  is  therefore  sufficient  authoritjf 
for  the  fact.  Of  his  works,  the  following  have  been  printed: 
1.  «  A  Treatise  of  Charity,*'  1546,  8vo.    2,  ''An  Exbpna* 
tion  to  young  Men,"  1540,  8vo.     3.  **  A  treatise  teaching 
bow  to  die  well,"  1534.     4.  ^  Epistolse  varia^"  dated  from 
Corpus  .Christi  college,  and  printed  in  **  Epist.  aliqifot  eru^ 
ditorum  virorum,"  Basil,  1520.     He  also  translated  into 
English  a  homily  of  St.  Chrysostom's,  another  of  St.  Cy- 
prian's, Picus  of  Mirandula's  Rules  for  a  godly  life,  and  the 
Councils  oflsidoruf,  all  printed  at  London  in  1560^  8vo. 
T'M  mentions  other  works  by  him,  bnt  of  doubtful  antiio- 
rl^. ' 

LUPTON  (Donald},  whom  Granger,  by  mistake^  caUs 
•  Dr.  Lupton,  was  one  of  the  earliest  publishers  of  bi(^rar 
phical  collections  in  English,  bnt  witn  his  own  history  w^ 
are  almost  totally  unacquaiilted.  We  can  only  gather  from 
one  of  his  dedications  that  he  bad  served  in  the  army  seve* 
ral  years,  and  from  the  contents  of  his  two  principal  pub- 
Jicatipns,  that  he  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  an. admirer  4[  th^ 
characters  of  those  eminent  fathers  and  divineii  who  niade 
the  greatest  figure  in  the  church  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  the  reformation.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  <<Tbe 
yC  History  of  the  Moderne  Protestant  Divines,  &c...^thfully 
transla^d  out  of  Latin,"  Lend.  1637,  a  small  12mo.  Th^ 
is  dedicated  to  sir  Paul  Pindar,  sir  John  Wolstenbolme, 
sir  Abraham  Dawe%  sir  John  Jacob,  **  farmers  of  the  <;us* 
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tooi-bouse."  It  contaiDs  twenty-two  foreign  lives,  an 
twenty-three  English,  translated  from  Holland's  <*  Heroo 
logia^  and  Verheiden's  ^  Effigies/*  with  each  an  engrave 
head  copied,  in  small,  from  those  in  Holland  and  Verhei 
den.  Mr.  Churton  has  made  particular  mention  of  thi 
curious  and  veiy  scarce  volume  in  the  prefiice  to  his  els 
borate  life  of  dean  Nowell,  and  an  account  has  since  bee 
published  in  the  Bibliographer.  Th^  other  biographies 
collection  said  to  be  by  Lupton  b  a  4to  volume,  entitle 
*'  The  Olory  of  their  Times,  or  the  Lives  of  the  Primitiv 
Fathers,'*  &c.  London,  printed  by  J.  Okes,  1 640.  Th 
containt  forty- four  lives,  with  heads  of  the  same  scale  £ 
die  other,  bat  of  less  value,  as  being  mostly  imaginary 
We  know  not  on  what  authority  this  work  is  attributed  t 
Lupton,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  any  part  < 
the  copy  now  before  us,  and  the  preface,  or  address  i 
the  reader,  is  signed  Typographus.  From  internal  evidenci 
however,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  was  his  compih 
tion.  Lttpton's  other  productions  were,  *'  London  and  tl 
tountrey  carbonadoed  and  quartered  into  several  chara< 
ters,"  If 32,  8vo;  ^'Objectorum  reductio;  or  daily  en 
ploy  men  t  for  the  soule,"  1634,  8vo;  <<  Emblems  of  Rar 
ties ;  or  ichoite  Observations  out  of  worthy  Histories,  &c 
1686,  l8mo;  and  ^*  England*s  command  of  the  Seas;  < 
the  English  Seas  guarded,**  1658,  l2mo.* 

LUPUS,  or  WOLF  (Chkistian),  a  learned  Romi 
catholic  writer,  was  born  at  Ypres,\  June  12,  1612,  and 
dbeeariy  age  nrf  fifteen,  joined  the  society  of  the  hermi 
of  St.  Augustine.  Having  afterwards  studied  at  Cologn 
be  was  sent  to  Louvain  to  teach  philosophy  ;  in  which  1 
acquired  socfa  celebri^,  as  to  secure  the  particular  estee 
of  the  learned  Fabio  Cbigi,  then  the  papal  nuncio  in  Ge 
many,  alkerwards  pope  Alexander  VIL  In  1655,  Lop 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Rome  by  the  university 
Louvain,  on  some  matters  of  importance  with  the  paf 
court ;  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  professor  of  divini 
.at  Louvaiin.  Pope  Clement  IX.  would  willingly  have  ma 
him  a  bishop  ;  and  from  Innocent  XI.  and  the  grand  du 
of. Tuscany,  he  received  repeated  marks  of  esteem:  t 
latter  was  desirous  of  settling  upon  him  a  considerable  pe 
sion,  that  he  might  attach  him  to  his  court  He  died  Ju 
W,'^6iiA;  a^the  age  of.  seventy.    Of 'his  itumereus  Lat 
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wor)(s  tbe  prio^ipal  are,  '^  ComiBeDtanes  M  llie 
suui  Canons  of  the  Council:*/^  J665,  and  167S,  5  vola  4lo; 
a  *'  Treatise  on  Appeals  to  the   Holy  See,^  arooniiDg  Is 
tlfe  Ultramontane  opinions,  4to;  a  ^^  Treaikis^  oo  Coain* 
tion/'  L2iDo;  acollectioD  of  '^  Letters  aii<i  Memorials  #•« 
apectiog  the  CoiiociU  of  Kplie»ua  and  Cbaloedooy**  8  vok. 
4U>;  a  great  number  of  ^<  Dissertations'*  oa  varioaswk* 
jects;    a  '^  Comoit'otary  on   TertuUian^s  INiescripiiQaa  ;** 
'<  Tbe  Life  and  Letters  otf  St.  ThQmas  of  Canterbury/*  &o. 
AU  tbe  above  were  republished  at  Venice  to  12  yolnmetfj 
{olio,  the  irst  of  which  appeared  in  1724<.' 
.  LL)SSAN(MARaAAETDE)9a female writ«% very mocli 
lyiired  in  France  fpr  tbe  romances  which  she  prodnoed, 
Ih^  daughter  of  a  coachman  beloagiag  to  caodinai  Fletiry, 
find  was  born  about  1682.     Some  have  said  that  she  tpaa 
%he  daughter  of  prince  Thomas  of  Savaoy,  tbe  prinoe^e 
(?arignaiN>*s  elder  brother,  because  priaee  Eugene  skewed 
hi^r  much  -kindness^.    She  had,  however,  an  education  much 
above  her  birth,  which  enabled  her  to  ooaipose  the  variooa 
works  which  she  has  left  us.     &L  Huel,  to  wfaam  she  acci«* 
dentally  became  kiM>wo9  advised  ber  to  write  ronances,  m 
udiicb  she  succeeded  tolerably  well  witb  the  heifi  of  M.  %« 
a^^iios  Lewis  de  la  Sersci  sieur  de  Laaglade  (author  of  nkse 
nr  ten  operas,)  who  waui  her  intimate  friead,  aftet  having 
been  her  lover.     This  gentleman  inherited  aa  iocoaae  or 
%SfQOO  livfo^  whicU  he  consumed  by  gaming,  and  died  in 
|756»    JMademqiselle  de  Lussaa  was  moiw  iidHaired  for  hn 
m^otal  than  for  ber  personal  qualities,  foe  shesqaioted,  and 
IfmJd  a  very  broivu  skin,  with  a  masculine  voiee  aad  gait| 
1^  she  was  gay,  lively,  extremely  hourajDe,  constant  in  ber 
^ieodshipa,  liablje  to  anger,  but  oner  to  hatred*    Sbm 
di^  in  1759,  aged  se\*enty-fi.ve,  in  conseqiiekee  of  ba^ng 
duriug  an  iadigestioo.     Her  works  are^  '*  La  Gontesse  die 
Gonde3,*'  i^  vob.  13mo ;  '*ADecdatesde  Philippe  Auguste^^ 
Q.volft.  i2no»  aiiributed  to  the  abbd  de  Boismonad-  *^MOi« 
moireade  Charles  VIL''  ISoio;  ^^Anecdotea^'ofFmacisL 
9  vols,  iitaia ;  of  Henry  IL  2  vols.  L2mo  ;  of  Maiif  of  fiagu^  ^. 
iMdi  12i«i^;  <<  La  Vie  de  CriUoa^*'  2  vols.  Ittio.     Skia 
poblished  iJao  under  her  naiiie  a  *^  History  of  Charles  VL^ 
ft  vols.  ISmo;  of  Louis  XL  ^  vols,  and  <<  L'Hisa.  daladca^i 
nkat  Iteaolttlionjde  Naples,-'  4  vols.  but'thaserAhrce  woeai 
9ljiltaa  bjr  Ml  Baudot :  cfe  Jijittjr,  as  we  j^ata  aaantkmaA  im 
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hk  life.  '  B|9]demCM€ll^  d^  Lmmn*  gave  tblli  gM^man  half 
qi  what  dbegakied  from  these  works,  and  half  of  ^  her  peii« 
flion  of  90(K)iiTrt8« * .      '     •    * 

LUi:V£R  (Martin);  MiiHostrious  Oerinaa  ditine  and 
referoier  of  the  churob,  mpsm  the  son  of  Jobti'  Lotter,  or 
Laugher,  which  our  refovinet  changed  to  Ludier,  and  of 
Margaret  I^indeman,  and  bom  at  kleben,  a  town  of  Saxenj% 
in  tbe/sbunty  of  MaAsfelt,  Norember  10,  148S^  His  h^ 
Uief^s  extraction  and  eendftlon  were  originally  4iut  meanj^ 
and  bis  oecupation  that  of  a  miner ;  it  is  probable,  however,- 
that  by  ^is  application  and  iodustry  he  improved  the  cir* 
cuBSsianees  or  his  family,  for  we  find  him  afterwards  raised 
to  the  magistracy  of  a  considerable  rank  and  dignity  in  hit . 
province.  Lniher  was  initiated  very  eariy  into  letters) 
and,  having  learned  the  rucfiinents  of  grammar  while  lie 
efM^tioued  at  home  with  his  parents,  was,  at  the  age  of 
tbiirteeii,  sent  to  a  school  at  Magdebnrg.  Here,  however^ 
ba  peaiained  only  one  year,  for  the  circnmstanees  of  hit 
parents  were  at  that  time  so  very  low,  af  d*  so  jnsnfllment  to 
anaiMain  him,  that  he  was  forced,  as  Melcbior  Adam  re^ 
lales,  ^^Mendieato  vivere  pane,'*  to  beg  his  bread  forsnp* 
port.  From  Magdeburg  he  was  rem6ved  to  a  school  at 
Eysenaehy  a  city  of  Thnringia,  for  the  sake  of  being  among, 
bis  mother's  selatioos  ;  for  his  mother  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  reputable  fanily  in  that  town.  Here 'he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  study  ibr  four  jrears;  and 
began  to  discover  all  that  force  and  strength  of  parts,  that 
aouteness  and  penetration,  that  warm  and  rapid  eloquence, 
which  afterwards  produced  such  wonderful  ejects. 

In  150-1  he  was  sent  to  the' university  of  Erfurt,  wberv 
he  went  through  the  usual  courses  of  logic  and  philosophjr* 
Bot  LjHtber  did  not  fkid  his  account  in  these  studies  ;  did  , 
not  feel  that  use  and  satifsfaciion  arising  from  such  verbose 
and  thorny  sciences  as  logic  and  philosophy  then  were, 
which  he  wanted  and  wished  to  feel.  He  very  wisely, 
therefore,  applied  htmsdf  to  read  the  best  ancient  writers, 
Igeh  aeCicero;  Virgil,  Livy,  &c.  and  from  tliem  laid  in 
such  a  fund  of  good  sense  as  enabled  him  to  see  through 
tb&  dttA^des  in.  the-  systems  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  the 
superstitions  anc^  errors  of  the  church.  He  took  a  master's 
dilgijee  in-  the  university  wiien  he  was  twenty ;  and  then 
Feed  leeturet  upon  Aristotle's  physics,  ethics,  and  o^r 
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pwrti  of  phOoiMlqr^  AABMudi^  at  the  insk^^allon  of  hid 
parants  m  stadied  the  civil  kw,  with  a  vieir  of  advmBring^ 
himself  to  the  bar ;  bat  waa  divefted  froai  thia  puaoit  by 
ao  eretit  which  he  cooftdeied  aa  admoDitoty,  and  whidi^ 
by  wonderfal  giadatipnt,  led  to  hit  fiitare  eminence.  Wdk- 
ing  out  into  the  fields  one  day,  he  was  struck  with  lights 
ning,  so  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  while  a  companion  waa 
killed  by  his  side  ;  and  this  affected  him  ao  sensibly,  that, 
without  communicating  his  purpose  to  any  of  his  friends^ 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  world,  and  letired  into  the 
order  of  the  hermits  of  St;  Augustine. 

Here  he  employed  himself  in  reading  St  Augustine  and 
the  schoolmen;  out,  in  turning  over  the  books  of  theli^^ 
braiy,  be  found  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  This  raised  his  curiosity  to  a  high  de- 
gree ;  he  read  it  over  with  great  avidity,  and  was  amased 
to  find  what  a  small  portion  of  the  scriptures  was  allowed  tor 
reach  the  ears  of  the  people.  He  made  his  profession  im 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt,  af^  he  had  been  a  novice  one 
year ;  and  took  priest's  orders,  and  celebrated  his  firM  n>aBS 
IP  1507.  The  year  after  he  was  removed  from  the  convent* 
of  £if urt  to  the  university  of  Wittembeig ;  which  baiog 
just  founded,  nothing  was  thought  more  likely  to  bring  it 
into  immediate  credit  than  the  authority  and  presence  of  n 
man  sq  celebrated  for  his  ereat  parts  and  learning  a^ 
iiUther.  Here  he  read  public  lectures  in  philosophy  tot 
three  years,  not  in  that  servile,  dull,  mechanical  way  in' 
which  lectures  were  usually  read,  but  with  so  much  active 
spirit  and  force  of  genius,  as  to  make  it  presaged  that  ar 
revolution  might  one  day  happen  in  the  schools  under  his 
direction  and  management.  ^ 

In  1512  seven  convents  of  hb  order  having  a  quarrelr 
with  their  vicar-general,  Luther  was  chosen  to  go  to  Rome 
to  maintain  their  cause«  He  was  indeed  a  proper  person 
for  such  employments ;  for  be  was  a  man  of  a  most  firm 
and  steady  temper,  with  a  share  of  natural  courage  which 
nothing  could  subdue.  At  Rome  be  saw  ihe  pope  and  the. 
court,  and  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  also  the  man- 
ners of  the  cleirgy,  whose  hasty,  superficial,  and  impious 
way  of  celebrating  mass  he  has  severely  noted,  '*  I  per* 
formed  mass/*  says  he,  <*  at  Rome  'i  I  saw  it  also  per^ 
fqrmed  by  others,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  I  never  think, 
of  ii  without  the  utmost  horror.**  He  often  spoke  after- 
wards with  great  pleasure  of  his  journey  to  Rome;  and 
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naed  tp  tay  diat  be  **  wonld  not  but  hate  mzAe  it  for  a 
tbottsand  Sarins."  As  soon  as  he  bad  adjusted  the  dispute 
which  was  the  bnsiness  of  his  journey,  be  returned  to 
Witteacibeig,  and  was  created  diictor  of  divinity,  at  tbe 
expeuce  of  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  often 
hetftrd  him  preach,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  bis  merits 
and  rererenced  him  highly.  Lutber,  it  aj^pears,  at  first 
declined  tbe  honour  of  this  degree  on  account  of  bis  being, 
in  bis  own  opinion,  too  young,  for  he  vras  only  in  his 
thirtieth  year;  but  it  was  told  him  that  **he  must  suffer 
.himself  to  be  dignified,  for  that  God  intended  to  bring 
about  great  things  in  the  church  by  bis  means  ;**  which, 
though  it  was  certainly  said  in  jest,  proved  at  length  a 
texy  serious  truth. 

He  eontinued  in  tbe  university  of  Wittemberg,  where, 
as  professor  of  divinity,  he  employed  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  calling. .   Tbe  university,  as  we  have  observed, 
h|4  been  lately  founded  by  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  princes  at 
that  time  in  Germany,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent and   bountiful ;  and   who  brought  a  great  many 
learned  men  thither,  by  large  pensions  and  other  enoou- 
ri^ements,  and  amongst  the  rest  Luther.     Here  then  he 
began  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  read  lectures  upon 
the  sacred  books :  he  explained  tbe  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  tbe  Psalms,  which  be  cleajred  up  and  illustrated  in  a 
'^^nner  so  entirely  new,  and  so  different  from  what  bad 
been  pursued  by  former  commentators,  that  **  there  seemed,, 
after  a  long  •  and  dark  night,  a  4lew  day  to  arise,  in  the 
judgment  of  i^U  pious  and  prudent  men.*'     He  settled  the 
precise  difference  between  the  la^  and  gospel,  which  be- 
fore had  been  confounded;  refuted  many  errors,  commonly 
received  both  in  ibe  church  and  the  schools ;  and  brought 
nHny  necessary  truths  to  light,  which  might  have  been 
vainly  sought  in  Scotus  and  Aquinas.     Tbe  better  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  tbe  usk  he  had  undertaken,  he  applied 
himself  attentively   to  tbe  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages ; 
to  whichy  we  are  told,  be  was  particularly  excited  by  the 
writings  of  Erasmus;  <who,  tbougli  he  always  remained  in 
appearance  a  papist,  or  at  least  had  nothing  decided  in 
his  character,  yet  contributed  much  to  the  dispelling  of 
monkish  ignorance,  and  overthrowing  tbe  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness.    In  the  mean  time,  Luther,  f(bile  he  was  active  in 
propagating  troth  and  instruction  by  bis  lectures  and  ser- 
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fnoaiy  mniuteiaed  an  ezemplaffy  seveiitj  in  Ikfar  Itfe  snd 
coQvenatioiiy  and  was  a  moit  rigid  observer  of  that  dUeipAitid 
wbich/he  eojoioed  to  othefs.  This  gamed  M«i  vtkSft  erodHt 
and  iHAtborltji  andf  made  all  he  delivered,  boweveT  new  or 
fioaMial,  mofir  readily  accepted  by  chose  who  heard  him« 

In  ttua  aaantler  was  he  em  ployed  when  the  general  kt^ 
dulgoBcef  were  pablhbed  in  1517.  Leo  X.  wfaa  succeeded- 
JiUnu  IL  ia  Mwch  151*3,  formed  a  design  of  building  tbw 
magpifioeat  church  of  St  Peter^a  at  Romei  wbifeb  was, 
iodeed^  hcgnn  -by  iidios  II.  but  still  required  rery  larg0 
sums,  to  be  finisbed.  The  treasure  of  the  apostolic  cbam'* 
ber  was  much  exhausted,  and  the  pope  himself,  though  of 
a  i^ioh  alid  pdwerful  famBy,  yet  was  far  from  being  abte  to 
do  it  at  his  own  proper  charge,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
debts  .  he  bad  cootvacted  Mwre  hit  advancement  to  the 
popedom.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  method  of  m3^ 
ing  money  by  indulgences.  This  had  been  formerly  ow 
several  occasions  practised  by  the  court  of  Rome  ;  aHi4 
Bone  had  been  found  more  effettnal.  Leo,  therefore,  iff 
1517,  pabtisbed  general  indotgenccfs  tivroogbout  a)!  Eu«- 
rope,  in  bvour  of  those  who  would  contribuire  any  sum  to 
the  b«i}ding  of  l^t.  Peter^s ;'  and  Rppoimtd  persons  in  Ht^ 
fereni  countries  to  preach  up  tliese  indulgiences,  and  to 
receive  money  for  tbem. '  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  tiftth^ 
bishop  of  MeaCz  and  Magdeburg,  who  wa^soon  aifter  madtf 
a  cardinal,  had  a  commission  for  Germany ;  and  Luther 
assures  us  that  he  was  to  have  half  the  money  that  was  fo 
be  raised,  which  does  not  seem  hwprobable,  tor  Alberf  a 
court  was  at  that  time  very  luxurious  and  splendid ;  and  be 
had  borrowed  30,000  florma  of  that  opalent  family  the  Fug-^ 
gers  of  Augsburg,  to  pay  the  pope  for  the  bults  of  his  arch-* 
bishopric,  which  sum  be  was  bound  so  repays  B^  thff 
however  as  it  will,  Albert  gave  out  this  commission  to  John' 
Tetael,  or  TeceUus,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  others  of  hia 
order.  These  indulgences  were  immediately  exposed  to 
sale";  and  Tetael  boasted  of  '*  having  so  large  a  commis-' 
sion  from  the  pope,  that  though  a  man  should*  have  de« 
flowered,  the  virgin*  Mary,  yet  fer  money  he  might  be  par^ 
doned."  He  added  further,  that  *<  he  did  not  only  give 
pardon  for  sins  past,  bnt  for  sins  to  come.**  A  book'  came 
out  also  at  the  same  time,  under  the  saneriont  of  the  arch« 
bishop,  in  which  orders  were  given  to  the  commi^sionenr 
and  collectors  to  enforce  and  press  the  power  of  indul^- 
geilc6S»    These  persons  performed  their  offices^  with  greaa 
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seal  ind#ed|  tot  not  with  sufficient  judgment  and  polioy. 
They  oyerracted  their  pai$s,  so  that  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  .become  very  troublesome,  saw  through  the 
che^t;  being  at  length  convinced,  that  under  a  pretence 
of  indulgences  they  only  meant  to  plunder  the  Germans; 
and  that;,  far  from  betng  solicitous  about  saving  the  souls 
of  others,  their  only  view  was  to  emribh  themselves. 

These  strange  proceedings  gave  great  ofience  at  Wit^ 
temberg,  and  particularly  iiiflaoied  the  pious  zeal  of  Lu«* 
tber,  who,  being  naturally  warm  and  active,  and  in  Che 
present  case  unable  to  repress  his  indignation,  was  deter- 
mined to  declare  against  them,  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
sequence^. Upon  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  therefore^  in 
i517,  he  publicly  fixed  up,  at  the  church  next  to  the 
castle  of  that  town,  a  thesis  upon  indulgences  ;  in  the  be-< 
ginning  of  which  he  challenged  any  one  to  oppose  it,  either 
by  writing  or  disputation.  This  thesis  contained  ninety** 
five  propositions ;  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  directly 
oppose  indulgences  in  themselves,  nor  the  power  of  the 
church  to  grant  them,  but  only  maintained,  ^*  That  the 
pope  could  release  no  punishments  but  what  he  inflicted^ 
and  indulgences  could  be  nothing  but  a  relaxation  of  eccle-* 

*  It  has  been  said  by  F.  Paul,  in  bis  century  before  Luther,  viz.  from  1450 

History  of  tfae  Council  of  Trent,  and  to  1517,  the  name,  of  an  Austin  friar 

aAei  bin  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Hislory  employed  in  this  aerviee  oecurt  but 

•f  EogUodi  as  veil  as  by  others*  that  once.    To  these  facts  it  may  be  added^ 

the  Austin  friars  had  been  usually  em-  that  it  is  far  from  being  probable  that 

ployed    in   preaching  indulgences   in  Luther    would    hate    been   solicitouf 

Sasooy  I  and  t|Mt  Lather  was  prompt-  about  obtaining  for  hfanself  or  hia  order, 

ed  at  first  to  oppose  Tetzel  and  bis  a  commission  of  this  kind,  at  a  tim^ 

associates,  and  to  deny  indulgences,  when   the  preaching  of    indulgencea 

by  a  desire  of  taking  raveaga  for  tbia  w^  becoaae  very  unpopular ;  when  all 

iiVJury  offered  to  his  order.    Such  waa  tbe  princea    of  £ar9pe>    and  many 

the   representation   of  Dossuet ;    and  bishops,  as  well  as  other  learned  men^ 

olber  writers,  misled  by  bia  authority;  abhorred  the  traffic;  and    e?en    the 

have  circulated  a  similar  opinion.     It  Fraocisoana  and  l>oniitticans,  toward* 

is  proper,  V|ierefore»  to  ob«erve,  that  theconclusiDQof  tbe  ftfteeath  (Teotury, 

the  puolictttion  of  indulgences  iu  Gef-  opposed  it  publicly,  both  In  their  dis^ 

many  was  not  nsually  cammitied  to  oouives  and  writings  s    nor  was  this 

the  Angustios :  from  132^  that  luora-  coqnapisfioQ  giren  to  tha  DomiaicaDa 

tire  commission  tras   principally   in-  in  genera),  but  solely  to  Tetzel.     Fi- 

trusted  with  the  Douln^ns ;  and  Ihey  nally,  Lnther  was  nerer  accused  o^ 

had'b^sn  employad  in  the  samt  qffice  .  opposing  the  pubUealioii  of  iadulgeaoea 

a  short  time  before  the  preseni. period:  fronx resentment  or  envy,  cither  ia  \h^ 

the  promalgation  of  thotd,   at  three  edicts  of  the  l^ontiffa  of  his  time,  or  in 

diflarent  peskids  .under  Julius  11.  was  the  repr^aehss  of  his  contffmporary 

graiiteil  to  t^  l^ranciscaus,  and  the  writers,  who   defended   tha-eaase  off 

g'uardian.of  the  Fraueiscaos  was  joined  Rome  from   1517  to  1546,  and  who 

in  the  t^st  with  Albert  ou  this  occa-  were  far  from  being  sparing  of  their 

sian»  thoogb  he  refused  to  accept  it ;  mvactiTes  and  tfalnmniaab    See  on  this 

»o4  i%  if  rfiinarksbie«  that  for  half  a  subject  Mosbctm#  aad  R«)berUoo. 
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siasUcal  penaltiet ;  idni  tfaey  affected  only  the  irring ;  tfiae 
the  dead  were  not  sobject  to  canonical  penances,  and  so 
could  receive  no  benefit  by  indulgences ;  and  that  such  as 
were  in  purgatory  could  not  by  chem  be  delivered  Froin  the 
punishment  of  their  sins ;  tliat  indeed  the  pope  did  not 
grant  indulgences  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  by  vtnue  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  bnt  by  way  of  sufflrage ;  that  induU 
gences  seldom  remit  all  punishment ;  that  those  who  be- 
lieve they  shall  be  saved  by  indulgences  only;  shall  be 
damned  with  their  masters ;  that  contrition  can  procure 
remission  of  the  fault  and  punishment  without  indulgences, 
bnt  that  indulgences  can  do  nothing  without  contrition ; 
that,  however,  the  pope-s  indulgence  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned, because  it  is  the  declaration  of  a  pardon  obtained 
of  God,  but  only  to  be  preached  up  with  caution,  lest  the 
people  should  think  it  preferable  to  good  works;  that 
Christians  should  be  instructed,  how  much  better  it  is  to 
abound  in  works  of  mercy  and  charity  to  the  poor,  than  to 
purchase  a  pardon ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  an  indulgence ;  that  indul* 
gences  are  not  to  be  trusted  to ;  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
that  treasure  of  the  church  is,  which  is  said  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  indulgences ;  that  it  is  not  the  merits  of  Christ 
or  his  saints,  because  they  produce  grace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  crucify  the  outward  man,  without  the  pope's  inter- 
posing ;  that  this  treasure  can  be  nothing  bnt  the  power  of 
the  keys,  or  the  gospel  of  the  glory  and  grace  of  God ; 
that  indulgences  cannot  remit  the  most  venial  sin  in  respect 
of  the  guilt ;  that  they  remit  nothing  to  them  who  by  a 
sincere  contrition  have  a  right  to  a  penect  remission ;  and 
that  Christians  are  to  be  exhorted  to  seek  pardon  of  their 
sins  by  the  pains  and  labour  of  penance,  rather  th»o  to  get 
them  discharged  without  reason.** 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Luther*s  thesis ;  in  which,  if  he 
does  not  attack  indulgences  directly,  he  certainly  repre« 
sents  them  as  useless  and  ineffectval.  He  also,  condemns 
in  it  several  propositions  which  be  attributes  to  his  adver- 
saries, and  inveighs  against  several  abuses  of  which  he 
affirms  them  guilty,  as  for  example,  ^^The  reserving  eccle- 
siastical penances  for  purgatory,  or  commuting  them  into 
the  pains  of  purgatory ;  teaching  that  indttlgent?es  free  men 
from  all  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  preachfng  that 
the  soul,  which  they  please  to  release  out  of  purgatory. 
Dies  immediately  to  heaven  when  the  money  is  cast  inio 
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the  chett;  snunbdiun^f  thtt  tbeie  indalg^nces  are  an 
inestimable  gift,  by  wbich  man  is  recoociled  to  God ;  ex- 
acting from  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  pope*s  intentions ; 
causing  the  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  cease  in  other 
churches  that  they  may  have  a  greater  concourse  of  people 
in  those  where  indulgences  are  preached ;  advancing  this 
scandalous  assertion,   that  the  pope's  indulgences  haTe 
such  a  virtue,  as  to  be  able  to  absolve  a  man  though  he 
haa  ravished  the  mother  of  God,  which  is  a-  thing  im« 
possible ;  publishing,  that  the  cross  with  the  arms  of  the 
pope,  is  equal  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  &c.     Such  positions 
as  these,'*  says  he,  ''  have  made  people  ask,  and  justly, 
why  the  pope,  out  of  charity,  does  not  deliver  all  souls  out 
of  pui^;atory,  since  he  can  deliver  so  great  a  number  for 
a  little  money,  given  for  the  building  of  a  church  ?     Why 
he  suffers  prayers  and  anniversaries  for  the  dead,  which 
are  certainly  delivered  out  of  purgatory  by  indulgences } 
Why  the  pope,  who  is  richer  than  several  Crcssuses,  can- 
not build  the  church  of  Sk.  Peter  with  his  own  money,  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  poor  ?"  Jcc  In  thus  attacking  indqU 
gences,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  publish  them, 
Luther  seemed  to  attack  Albert,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
under  whose  name  and  authority  they  were  published.    Of 
this  he  was  himself  aware ;  and,  therefore,  the  very  eve 
on  which  he  fixed  up  hit  thesis,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
in  which,  after  humbly  representing  to  him  the  grievances 
just  recited,  he  besought  him  to  remedy  and  correct  them ; 
and  concluded  with  imploring  pardon  for  the  freedom  he 
had  taken,  protesting  that  what  he  did  was  out  of  duty, 
and  with  a  faithful  and  submissive  temper  of  mind. 

Luther's  propositions  concerning  indulgences  were  no 
sooner  published,  than  Tetzel,  the  Dominican  friar  and 
commissioner  for  selling  them,  maintained  and  published 
at  Fraocfort,  a  thesis  containing  a  set  of  propositions  di- 
jectly  contrary  to  them.  He  also  stirred  up  the  clei^y  of 
his  order  against  Lutber ;  ana^ematixed  him  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  most  daronsd»le  heretic ;  and  burnt  his  thesis 
publicly  at  Francfort.  £ight  hundred  copies  of  Tetxel's 
thesis  wem  also  burnt  in  return  by  some  persons  at  Wit- 
temberg;  but  Lutber  himself  disowned  having  had  any 
hand  in  that  procedure,  and  in  a  letter  to  Jodocus,^  a  pro- 
^ssor  at  Isenac,  who  had  formerly  been  his  master,  asked 
turn  *^  If  he  thought  Luther  so  voui  of  common  sense  as  to 
4o  a  thing  of  that  kind  in  a  place  where  he  had  not  any 
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jvriidictioay  arid  against  a  diTihe  of  '$6  great  autkorky  aa 
Tetzel?**  Luther,  indeed,  ahbuugh  J>e  pcrceiTed  that  bk 
propqsitions  were  very  well  likcd^  and  entertaioed  as  per^ 
CseUy  sound  and  orthodox,  yet  behaved  tmnself  at  first 
witli  great  calmness  and  submission.  He  proposed  tbem 
to  be  discussed  unly  in  the  way  of  disptitation,  till  tbe 
church  should  determine  what  was  to  be  thought  of  indot- 
Mnces,  He  wrote  to  Jerc^n  of  Brandeiibarg,  under  whose 
jjurkdiction  he  was>  and  submitted  what  he  had  written  to 
that  bishop's  iiidgnent.  He  entreated  him  either  to  scratch 
out  with  bis  pen^  or  coosrait  to  the  flames,  whatever  shotfid 
seen  to  him  on^omid  ;  to  which,  Itowever,  the  bJ:»hop  re* 
plied,  that  be  only  begged  him  to  defer  the  paMtoation 
of  bis  propositions ;  and  added^  that  be  wished  no  dis« 
eourse  bad  been  started  about  indulgences.  Lother  c&ah- 
plied  with  the  biahop's  request ;  and  declared  that  ^^  it  gave 
Bun  metre  pleasure  to  be  obedient,  tban  it  wouM  to  work 
miraclesy  if  be  was  ever  so  able.**  And  so  mach  jtisttce 
imist  be  dene  to  Luthei^  even  by  those  wIm>  are  not  oif  ha; 
pfTty,  as  to  ackooMrledge  that  be  waa  willing  to  be  sileoi^ 
apd  to  say  nothing  more  of  indulgences^  provided  tbe  same 
conditions  might  he  imposed  upon  his  adversaries. 

Bvrt  tbe  spirit  of  peace  deserted  the  chnrch  for  a  seaso^i; 
apd  a  qaarrel  begun  by  two  private  inonks,  ended  as  we 
shall  see,  in  a  mighty  revolution*  Luther  was  now  aa» 
tacked  by  adversaries  innueserable  froorall  sides ;  three  oF 
tbe  pvineipal  of  whom  were,  John  Eckius^  divinity -professor 
and  vice-ehaiiceUbr  of  the  university  of  logolstadt,  who 
wrote  notes  upon  his  tliesis,  which  Lndier  answered-  by 
other  nones ;  Sylvester  Pcierius,  or  Pricrio,  a  Dominicao^ 
aad  saastev  of  tbe  holy  pabice ;  and  one  Jacob  Uogo&tra- 
UM|  a  friar^preaeher,  wba singled  imt  some  of  his<  proposi-* 
tiooa,  and  aidvised  tbe  pope  to  condemn  and  burn  him,  if 
he  would  not  immediately  retract  them.  Luther  contented 
himself  with  publishing  a  kind  of  manifesto  against  HogoK 
atimtttty  in, which  be  reproaches  liim  with  cruelty  and  igao* 
nance ;.  but  as  Priertus  had  drawn  up  bis  animadsrersnons 
in  the  form  of  &,  dialogue^  to  which  was  pieiiaed  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  pope;  and  built  all  be  had  advanced  against 
Ltither  upon  the  principles  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther» 
in  au  epi^e  to  the  reader^  opposed  Holy  Scripttire  to  th9 
authority  of  this  saint ;  and  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  **  if  the  pope  and  thie  cardinals  were,  like  this  Domi^ 
wkmxkp  to  set  up  any  authority  againsi  that  of  ScripmnSi  it 
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could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Rome  was  itself  the  very 
seat  of  antichrist ;  and  then  happy  would  Bohemia  and  all 
other  countries  be,  who  should  separate  themselves  from  it 
as  soon  as  possible.*^ 

In  1518,  Luther,  though  dissuaded  from  it  by.  his 
friends,  yet,  to  shew  his  obedience  to  authority,  went  to 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustine  at  Heidelberg,  while  the 
chapter  was  held ;  and  here  maintained,  April  26,  a  dispute 
concerning  *'  justi&cation  by  faith,*^  which  Bucer,  who 
was  present,  took  down  in  writing,  and  afterwards  com- 
municated to  Beatus  Rhenanus,  not  without  the  highest 
commendations.  Luther  has  given  an  account  of  this  dis* 
pnte,  and  says^  that  *^  the  doctors  there  opposed  him  with 
such  moderation  and  good  manners,  that  he  could  not  but 
think  the  better  of  them  for  it.  And  although  the  doctrine 
he  maintained  was  perfectly  new  to  them,  yet  they  all  ac- 
quitted themselves  very  acutely,  except  one  of  the  juniors, 
who  created  much  mirth  and  laughter  by  observing,  tha( 
if  the  country  people  were  to  hear  what  strange  positions 
were  admitted,  they  would  certainly  stone  the  whole  as- 
sembly.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  zeal  of  his  adversaries  grew  every 
day  more  active  against  him ;  and  he  was  at  length  accused 
to  Leo  X.  as  an  heretic.  As  soon  as  he  returned  therefore 
from  Heidelberg,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  pope,  in  the  most 
submissive  terms ;  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  an  expltca* 
tion  of  his  propositions  about  indulgences.  He  tells  his  ho- 
liness in  this  letter,  that  "  he  was  greatly  troubled  at  being 
represented  to  him  as  a  person  who  opposed  the  authority 
and  power  of  the  keys  and  pope;  that  this  accusation  ama- 
zed him,  but  that  he  trusted  to  his  own  innocencv.*'  Then 
he  sets  forth  the  matter  of  fact,  and  says,  that  the  **  preach- 
ers of  the  jubilee  thought  all  things  lawful  for  them  under 
the  pope^s  name,  and  taught  heretical  and  impious  propo- 
sitions, to  the  scandal  and  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  as  if  the  decretals  against  the  abuses  of  col- 
lectors did  not  concern  them  ;  that  they  had  published 
books,  in  which  they  taught  the  same  impieties  i^nd  here- 
sies, not  to  mention  their  avarice  and  exactions ;  that  they 
had  found  out  no  other  way  to  quiet  the  offence  their  ill 
conduct  had  given,  than  by  terrifying  men  with  the  name 
of  pope,  and  by  threatening  with  fire,  as  heretics,  all  those 
who  did  not  approve  and  submit  to  their  exorbitances ; 
that  being  animated  with  a  zeal  for  Jeeps  Christ,  and 
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pushed  on  by  the  heat  of  youdi,  he  had  given  notsoe  of 
these  abuses  to  the  superior  powers;  whose  not  regardiug 
it  bad  induced  him  to  oppose  tbem  with  lenity,  by  pitb« 
lishing  a  position  which  be  invited  the  most  leiumed  to  difl(- 
pute  with  bim.    This,"  says  be,  '*  is  the  flame  which  they 
say  has  set  the  whole  world  on  fire.     Is  it  that  I  have  not 
a  right,  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  to  dispute  iti  the  public 
schools  upon  these  matters?   Thejie  theses  were  made  only 
for  my  own  country;  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  them 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world.    They  were  rather  dis- 
putable points  than  .decisions ;  some  of  them  obscure,  and 
in  need  of  being  cleared.    What  shall  I  do?    I  cannot 
draw  them  back,  and  yet  I  see  I  am  made  odious.    It  is  a 
trouble  to  me  to  appear  in  public,  yet  I  am  constrained 
to  do  it.     It  is  to  appease  my  adversaries,  and  give  satis- 
faction to  several  persons,  that  I  have  published  explica- 
tions of  the  disputes  I  have  engaged  in  ;  which  I  now  do 
under  your  holiness*s  protection,  that  it  niay  be  known  ho^ 
sincerely  I  honour  the  power  of  the  keys^  and  with  what 
injustice  my  adversaries  have  represented  me.    If  I  were 
such  a  one  as  they  give  out,  the  elector  of  Saxony  would 
not  have  tolerated  me  in  his  university  thus  long.**     He 
concludes  in  the  following  words :  **  I  cast  myself,  holy 
father,  at  your  feet,  with  all  I  am  and  have.    Give  me 
life,  or  put  me  to  death ;  confirm  or  revoke,  approve  or 
disapprove,  as  you  please.     I  own  your  voice  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  rules  and  speaks  by  you ;  and  if  I  have 
deserved  death  I  refuse  not  to  ^ie.**     This  letter  is  dated 
on  Trinity  Sunday,   1518,   and  was  accompanied  with  a 
protestation,  in  which  he  declared,  that  *<  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  advance  or  defend  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  received  and 
observed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  canons  and  de- 
cretals of  the  popes;  nevertheless,  he  thought  he  bad  the 
libeity,  either  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  opinions  of  St. 
Thomas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  schoolmen  and  canonists, 
which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  text*' 

The  emperor  Maximilian  was  equally  solicitous  with  the 
pope,  about  putting  a  stop  to  the  propagation  of  Luther*s 
opinions  in  Saxony;  since  the  great  number  of  bis  followers, 
and  the  resolution  with  which  he  defended  them,  made  it  evi- 
dent beyond  dispute  that  if  he  were  not  immediately  checked 
he  would  become  troublesome  both  to  the  church  and  em- 
pire.    Maximilian  therefore  applied  to  Leo  in  a  letter 
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dmted  A»g«  £,  1519^  and  begged  him  to  forbid  by  bis  au« 
tboii^^  Ibese  uielew,  rub,  and  dangerous  disputes ;  as-* 
atiring  bin  also  Abi  be  would  strictly  execute  in  tbe  eai« 
wire  whatever  bis  boliness  should  enjoin.    Tlie  pope  on 
flia  part  ordered  Jerom  de  Genutiis,  bishop  of  Ascula,  Or 
Aicoliy  auditor  of  tbe  apostolic  obamberi  to  cite  Lotber  to 
appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  that  he  might  gi?e  an 
account  of  bis  doctrine  to  the  auditor  and  master  of  the 
palace^  to  whom  be  bad  committed  the  judgment  of  that 
cause.     He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Frederick  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  to  pray  him  not  to  protect  Luther;  and  let 
bim  know  that  he  bad  cited  him,  and  had  given  cardinal 
Cretan,  bis  legate  in  Germany,  the  necessary  instructions 
upon  that  occasion.     He  exhorts  the  elector  to  put  Luther 
info  tbe  bands  of  this  legate,  that  be  might  be  carried  to 
Rome ;  assuring  bim  that,  if  be  were  innocent,  he  would 
send  bim  back  absolved,   and  if  be  were  guihy,  would 
pardon  bim  upon  his  repentance.    This  letter  to  Frederic 
was  dated  Aug.  23,  1518,  and  it  was  by  no  means  unne- 
cessary ;  for  raongb  Luther  bad  nothing  to  trust  to  at  first 
but  hts  own  personal  qualities,  bis  parts,  his  learning,  ai>d 
his  courage,  yet  he  was  afterwards  countenanced  and  sup* 
ported  by  this  elector,  a  prince  of  great  personal  worth. 
At  tbe  same  time  also  the  pope  sent  a  brief  to  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  in  which  he  ordered  him  to  bring  Lutber  before  him 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  to  hinder  the  princes  from  being 
any  impediment  to  the  execution  of  this  order,  he  de-' 
Dounced  the  punishments  of  excommunication,  interdic« 
tion,   and  privation  of  goods  against  all  who  should  re- 
ceive Luther,  and  give  him  protection ;  and  promised  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  should  assist  in  delivering 
bim  up* 

In  the  mean  time  Lulfaer,  as  soon  as  he  understood  what 
was  transacting  about  him  at  Rome,  used  all  imaginable 
means  to  prevent  his  being  carried  thither,  and  to  obtain  a 
hearing  of  bis  cause  iji  Germany.  The  university  of  Wit- 
temberg  interceded  for  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  to  excuse  him  from  going  to  Rome,  because  hb 
health  would  not  permit  it;  and  assured  bis  holiness*  that  he 
had  asserted  nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  ol  the  church, 
and  that  ail  they  could  charge  him  with  «as  his  layiug 
down  some  propositions  in  disputation  too  freely,  though 
without  any  view  of  deciding  upon  them.  The  elector 
also  was  against  Luther^s  going  to  Rome,  and  desired  of 
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cardinal  Cajetan,  that  he  m^ht  be.heard  before  hiib,  at 
his  legate  in  Germany.    Upon  these  addresses^  the  p<qie 
consented  that  the  cause  should  be  tried  before  cardinal 
Cajetan,  to  whom  he  had  given  power  to  decide  it.     Lai» 
ther,  therefore,  set  off  immediately  for  Augsburg,  poor^ 
and  on  foot,  as  he  sap  in  his  narrative,  and  carried  with 
him  letters  from  the  elector"*.    He  arrived  here  in  October 
1519,  and  upon  an  assurance  of  his  safety,  was  admitted 
into  the  cardinal's  presence.    The  legate  told  him  that  be 
did  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  dispute  with  hiniy  but 
should  only  propound  three  things  to  him,  on  the  pope^s 
behalf;  and  he  did  admonish  him,  <'  Finit,  to  become  a 
sound  member  of  the  church,  and  to  recant  his  errors ; 
secondly^  to  promise  that  be  would  not  teach  such  pernio  ^ 
cious  doctrines  for  the  future ;  and  thirdly,  to  take  care 
that  the  peace  of  the  church  was  not  broken  by  his  means.'* 
Luiher  beseeched  the  legate  to  acquaint  him  what  bis  er* 
rors  were,  who  alleged  to  him  a  decretal  of  Clement  VL 
in  which  <*  the  merits  of  Jesus.  Christ  are  affirmed  to  be  a 
treasure  of  indulgences,"  which  he  the  said  Luther  denied ; 
and  objected  to  him  also  his  teaching,  that.  ^*  faith  was  ne- 
cessary for  all  who  should  receive  the  sacrament,  so  as  to 
obtun  any  benefit  by  it»"     Luther  replied,  that  **  he  bad 
read  the  decretal  of  Clement,  which  the  legate  alleged ; 
but  did  humbly  conceive  that  it.was  not  of  sufficient  au* 
thority  to  retract  any  opinion  which  he  believed  ta  be  con« 
formable  to  Holy  Scripture."    The  legate  had  then  re- 
course to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  who^  he  said,  "  could 
only  decide  upon  the  sense  of  Scripture;"  upon  which 
Luther  desired  time  to  deliberate  upon  what  the  legate  had 
proposed  to  him,  and  so  the  dispute  ended  for  that  day. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Oct.  12,  Luther  returned  to  a 
second  conference  with  the  legate,  accompanied  with  four 
counsellors  of  the  empire,  and  a  notary ;  and  brought  with 


•  On  the  eve  of  hit  depwture  od 
this  eipediti6n»  to  htBardout  to  him- 
self and  to  important  in  its  oonte* 
qnenoet  to  the  world,  be  wrote  a  thort 
letter  to  bit  iotimate  friend  Melauc- 
thon,  which  ttrongly  markt  the  hilre- 
pidity  of  hit  character.  «  I  kapw  no- 
thing new  or  extraordinary  here/'  tayt 
he,  "  exrept  that  I  am  become  the 
^tnbjeet  of  convertation  throogboot  the 
whole  city,  and  that  every  one  wi»bes 
to  tee  the  nian  who  is  to  be  the  victim 
of  tuch  a  conflagration.    You  will  act 


your  part  properly,  at  you  have  al* 
wayt  done ;  and  teaeh  the  yooth  in- 
tmtted  to  yoor  earn.    I  go,  fbr  yoo, 
and  for  them,  po  be  sacrificed   if  it 
thoald  to  please  God.     I  rather  cbooae 
to  perish,  and,  what  it  more  afiictiiig, 
to  be  for  ever  depriTed  even  of  ycaur 
lociety,  than  to   retract  what,  1  hmre 
already  jiittly  asserted,  or  to  be  the 
.meant  of  aflbhling  the  sinpid  adweeaa* 
rie«  of  all  liberal  ttudics.  an  opporta- 
nity  of  accomplithing  tbetr  purpose*** 
Roaooe't  Leo.  « 
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liim  a  protestation^  in  which. ha  declared  that;, *<  he  lio- 
vouredand  would  obey  the  holy  church  of  Rome  in  all 
things ;  that  if  he  had  said  or  donje  aoy  thing  contrary  to 
its  decisions,  he  desired  it  .might  be  looked  upon  as  never 
said  or  done  ;^*  and  for  the  three  propositions  made  to  him 
by  the  legate,  he  declared,  **  That,  having  sought  only  the 
truth,  he  baici  committed  no  fault,  and  could  not  retract 
errora  of  which  he  had  not  been  convinced,  nor  even  heard ; 
that  he  was  firmly  persuaded  of  his  hanng  advanced  no- 
thing contrary  to  Scripture  and  t^  doctrines  of  the  fathers; 
that,'  nevertheless,  beiiig  a  man,  and  subject  to  error,  he 
would  submit  himself  to  the  lawful  determination  of  the 
church ;  and  that  he  offered,  further,  to  give  reasonir  in 
this  place,  and  elsewhere,  of  what  he  had  asserted,  answer 
the  objections,  and  hear  the  opinions  of  the  doctors  of  the 
famous  universities  of  Basils  Friburg,  Louvain,"  kc»  The 
legate  only  repeated  what  he  had  said  the  day  before  about 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  exhorted  Luther  again  to 
retract*  Luther  answered  nothing,  but  presented  a  writing 
to  the  legate,  which,  he  said,  contained  all  he  had  to  an- 
swer. The  legate  received  the  writing,  but  paid  no  regard, 
to  it ;  he  pressed  Luther  to  retract,  threatening  him  with 
the  censures  of  the  church,  if  he  did  not ;  and  commanded 
him  not  to  appear  any  more  in  his  presence,  unless  he 
brought  his  recantation  with  him.  Luther  was  now  con- 
vinced that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  the  cardinal's  power 
than  from  disputations  6f  any  kind ;  and  therefore,  appre- 
hensive of  being  seized  if  he  did  not  submit,  withdrew 
from  Augsburg  upon  the  20tb.  But,  before  bis  departure, 
be  published  a  formal  appeal  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  de- 
clared; that ''  though  he  had  submitted 'to  be  tried  by  car- 
dinal Cajetan,  as  bis  legate,  yet  be.  had  been  so  borne 
down  and  injured  by  him,  that  he  was  constrained  at  length 
to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  his  holiness."  He  wrote  like- 
wise a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  and  told  him  that  ^^  he  did 
nut  think  himself  bound  to  continue  any  longer  at  Augs- 
burg; that  he  would  retire  after  he  had  made  his.  appeal ; 
that  he  would  always  submit  himself  to  the -judgment  of 
the  church ;  but  for  bis  censures,  that  as  he  had  not  de* 
served,  so  he  did  not  value  them.'* 

'  Though  Luther  was  a  trtBu  of. invincible:  courage,. yet 
be  was  animated  in  some  ^me^ure^  to -these  firm  and  viigo- 
rous  proceedinga  by  att*assurance  of  protection  from  Fre- 
deiio  of  Saxony;  being  per^uaded^  as  he  says  in  his  letter 
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to  Ae  legate,  thti  m  appeal  would  be  wMte  ugrmM^to 
that  elector,  than  a  recaotation.  On  this  aeoount,  the 
first  thing  which  the  legate  did,  after  Luther^i  depaictaiie, 
was  to  send  an  account  to  the  elector  of  what  had  passed 
at  Augsburg.  He  complained  that  Luther  left  htm  witb- 
out  taking  leave,  and  without  his  knowledge ;  and  although 
be  had  given  him  hopes  that  he  would  retract  and  submit^ 
yet  had  retired  without  afibrding  him  the  least  satisfaction. 
He  acquainted  the  elector  that  Luther  had  advanced  and 
maintained  several  propositions  of  a  most  damnable  natmn^ 
and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  see.  He  pniy* 
him  to  discharee  his  conscience,  and  to  keep  unspotted 
%he  hononr  of  bis  illustrious  hoos^  by  either  sending  him 
to  Rome,  or  banbhing  him  from  his  dominions.  He  as- 
sured him  that  this  matter  could  not  continue  long  as  it 
was  at  present,  but  would  soon  be  proseculM  at  Rome ; 
and  that,  to  get  it  out  of  his  own  hands,  he  had  written 
to  the  pope  about  it.  When  this  letter,  Oct.  25,  1518, 
was  delivered  to  the  elector,  he  communicated  it  to  Luther, 
who  immediately  drew  up  a  defence  of  himself  against  it» 
In  this  defence  be  offers  to  the  elector  to  leave  his  country, - 
if  bis  highness  thoagfat  proper,  that  he  might  be  more  a^ 
liberty  to  defend  himself  against  the  papal  authority,  with-^ 
out  bringing  any  inconveniences  npon  bis  highness  by  that' 
means.  But  his  friends  advised  him  very  wisely  to  remain- 
in  Saxony ;  and  the  university  of  Wittemberg  presented 
an  address  to  the  elector,  praying  him  to  afford  Luther  so  . 
much  favour  and  protection,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  recant  his  opinions,  till  it  was  made  appear  that  thify 
ought  to  be  condemned.  But  this  address  was  needless ; 
the  elector  was  resolved  npt  to  desert  Lotherj  and  told  the 
legate  in  an  answer,  Dec.  the  18th,  that  he  **  hoped  he 
would  have  dealt  with  Luther  in  another  manner,  and  not' 
have  obliged  him  to  recant  before  his  cause  was  heard 
and  judged ;  and  that  there  were  several  men  in  his  own 
and  in  other  universities,  who  did  not  think  Luther's  doc«' 
trine  either  impious  or  heretical ;  that  if  be  had  believed' 
it  sncb,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  admonishing 
him  not  to  tolerate  it ;  chat  Luther  not  being  convicted  of 
heresy,  he  coidd  not  banish  him  from  his  states,  nor  seiid 
him  to  Rome;  and  tbat^  since  Luther  offered -to  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  universities,  he  thought 
they  ought  to  hear  uim,  or  at  lean  shew  him  the  errora 
which  he  taught  in  bis  writings.'*     Luther,  seeing  himself 
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thus  $i)pported,  continued  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  at 
Wittemberg,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  all  the  inquisitors  to 
come  and  dispute  with  him ;  offering  them  not  only  a  safe 
conduct  from,  his  prince,  but  assuring  them  also  of  good 
entertainment,  and  thfit  their  charges  should  be  borne  so 
long  as  they  remained  in  Wittemberg. 

While  these  things  passed  in  Germany,  Leo.  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes  about  indulgences,  by  ade- 
cisipn  of  his  own ;  and  for  that  purpose,  November  tfae 
9t;h,  published  a  brief,  directed  to  cardinal  Cajetan,   in 
whic^  be  declared,  that  *^  the  pope,  the  successor  of  St. 
.Peter,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  earth,  hath  power  to 
pardon^  by  virtue  of  the  keys,  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  sin,  the  guilt  by  the  sacrament  of  penance^  and  the 
temporal  punishments  due  for  actual  sins  by  indulgences; 
tha|:;.tbese  indulgences  are  jtaken  from  the  overplus  of  the 
mentsgf  Jesus  Christ  and  his  saints,  a  treasure  at  the  pope's 
own  disposal,  as  well  by  way  of  absolution  as  suffrage ;  and 
that  the  dead  and  the  living,  who  properly  and  truly  ob- 
tain these  indulgences,  are  immediately  freed  from  the 
punishment  due  tu  their  actual  sins,  according  to  the  di- 
vine justice,  which  allows  these  indulgences  to  be  granted 
and  obuioed.**    This  brief  ordains,  that  <'  all  the  world 
shall  hold  and  preach  this  doctrine,  under  the  pain  of  ex- 
communication reserved  to  the  pope ;  and  enjoins  cardinal 
Cajetati  to  send  it  to  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Germany,  and  cause  it  to  be  put  into  execution  by  them.^' 
Luther  knew  very  well  that  after  this  judgment  made  by 
the  pope,  be  could  not  possibly  escape  being  proceeded 
agaitist^  and  condemned  at  Rome ;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  28th  of  the  same  month,  published  a  new  appeal  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council,  in  which  he  asserts  the  su- 
perior authority  of  the  latter  over  the  former.     The  pope, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  not  easily  manage  Luther  so  long 
as  the  elector  of  Saxony  continued  to  support  and  protect 
him,  sent  the  elector  a  golden  rose,  such  an  one  as  he 
used  to  bless  every  year,  and  send  to  several  princes,  as 
marks  of  his  particular  favour  to  them.     Miltitius,  or  Mil- 
tits,  his  chamberlain^  who  was  a  German,  was  intrusted 
with  this  commission ;  by  whom  the  pope  sent  also  letters 
in  Jan.  1519,  to  the. elector's  counsellor  and  secretary^  in 
which  he  prayed  tliose  ministers  to  u§e  all  possible  interest 
with  their  master,  that.he  would  stop  the  progress  of  Lu- 
ther's errors^  aud  iniiiute  therein  the  piety  d'hts  ancestors. 
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It  appears  by  SeokeudorTs  accounf  of  MiUitz^s  negotiation^ 
that  Frederick  bad  long  solicited  for  this  baable  from  the 
pope;  and  that  three  or  four  years  before,  when  bis  elec- 
toral bigbness  was  a  bigot  to  the  court  of  Romei^  it  had 
probably  been  a  most  welcome  present.    But  It  was  now 
too  late:    Luther's  contests  with  the  see  of  Rome  bad 
opened  the  elector's  eyes,  and  enlarged  his  mind;  and 
therefore,  when  Miltitz  delivered  his  letters,  and  discharged 
his  commission,  he  was  received  but  coldly  by  the  elector, 
who  valued  not  the  consecrated  lose,  nor  would  receive  it 
publicly  and  in  form,  but  only  privately,  and  by  his  proc- 
tor ;  and  to  the  remonstrances  of  Miltitz  respecting  Lv* 
ther,  answered  that  he  would  not  act  as  a  judge,  nor  op- 
press a  man  whom  he  bad  hitherto  considered  as  innocent. 
It  is  thought  that  the  death  «f  the  emperor  MaximiKan, 
who  expired  on  the  12th  of  this  month,  greatly  altered  the 
face  of  affairs,  and  made  the  elector  more  able  to  deler- 
^  iffline  Luther's  fate.     Miltitz  thought  it  best,  -therefore,  to 
tiy  what  could  be  done  by  fair  and  gentle  means,  and  tb 
that  end  came  to  a  conference  with  Luther.     He  ponred 
-forth  many  commendations  upoii  him,  arid  earnestly  in- 
•treated  him  that  he  would  himself  appease  that  tempest 
vrhich  could  not  but  be  destructive  to  the  church.     He 
blamed  at  the  same  ti^e  the  behkviour  and  coilduct  of 
Tetzel ;  whom  he  called  before  him,  and  reproved  with  so 
much  sharpness^  that  he  died  of  melancholy  a  short  time 
after.     Luther,  amazed  at  all  this  civil  treatment,  which 
he  "had  never  before  experienced,   commended  Miltits 
'bighly,  owned  that,  if  they  bad  behaved  to  him  so  at  first, 
«all  the  troubles  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  had  been 
avoided  ;  and  did  not  forget  to  cast  the'  blame  upon  Albert 
archbishop  •of  Mentz,  who  had  increased  these  troubles  by 
his  ^verity,     Miltitz  also  made  some  concessions ;  as,  that 
the  people  had  been  seduced  by  false  opinions  about  ib- 
•  dulgences,  that  Tetzel  had  given  the  occaupn,  that  ihe 
archbishop  had  employed  Tetzel  to  get  money^  ^at  Tetzel 
had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  comdaission,  Ac    His 
mildness  and  seeming  candour  on  the  part  of  Miltitz  gained 
ao  wonderfully  upon  Luther,  that  he  wrote  a  most  apb- 
•  missive  letfet  to  th^  pope,  on  March  13^1519.'  .MMtitz, 
however,  uking  for  granted*  that  they  would  not  be  e<m*- 
tented  at  Rome  with  this  letter  of  LotheWsj  written,  as  it 
was,  in  general  terms  only,  proposed  to  refer  the  matter 
4t>'SQme  other  judgment^  and  it  was  agreed  betwoentbem 
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that  tbe  etecAor-of  Triers  should  he  the  jodge/  and  Geb* 
lentfz  tbe-plaee  of  conference ;  hut  this  came  to  nothing; 
for  Luther  afterwards  gave  some  reasons  for  noc  going  to 
'Coblentz,  and  the  pope  would  not  refer  the  matter  to  the 
ele<^or  of  Triers. 

'    During  alt  these  treaties,  tlie  doctrine  of  Luther  spread, 
and  prevailed;  and  be  hiniself  received  great  encourage- 
ment at  home  and  abroad.   The  Bohemians  about  this  time 
«ent  him  a  book  of  the  celebrated  John  Huss,  who  had  fallen 
a  naArtyr  in  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  also  letters^  in 
which  they  exhorted  him  to  constancy  and  perseverance^ 
owning,  that  the  divinity  which  he  taught  was  the  pure^ 
•sound,  and  orthodox  divinity.     Many  great  and  learned 
mea  had  joined  themselves  to  him  :  among  the  rest  Philip 
Melancthon,  whom  Frederic  had  invited  to  the  university 
'Of  Wittemberg  in  August  1518,  and  Andrew  Carplosta- 
duiB,  archdeacon  of  that  town,  who  was  a  grreat  linguist. 
They  desired,  if  possible,  -  to  draw  over  Erasmus  to  their 
party  ;  and  to  that  end  we  find  Melancthon  thus  expreiM- 
ing  himself  in  a  letter  to  that  great  man,  dated  Leipsic, 
Jan.  5,  1519:    '^  Martin  Luther,   who  has  a  very  gpreat 
•esteem    for  you,    wishes  of  all  things   that   you  would 
thoroughly  approve  of  him  ;**  and  Luther  himself  wrote  to 
Erasmus,  in  very  respectful  and  even  flattering  terms.  The 
"elector  of  Saxony  was  desirous  also  to  know  Erasmuses  opi- 
nion of  Luther,  and  might  probably  think,  that  as  Erasmus 
had  most  of  the  monks  for  his  enemies,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  warmest  against  Luther,  he  might  easily  be  pre- 
^^led  on  to  come  over  to  their  party.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  considerable  object,  if  they  could  have  gained  this 
point ;  for  the  reputation  of  Erasmus  was  so  great,  that  if  he 
bad  once  declared  for  Luther,  almost  all  Germany  would 
.  'have  declared  along  with  hrm. 

But  Erasmus,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Luther*s  opi- 
nions, had  neither  his  impetuosity,  nor  his  courage.     He 
•contented  himself,  therefore,  with  acting  and  speaking  in 
bis  usual  strain  of- moderation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
-  'Ijitetor  Frederic^  in  which  he  declared  <*  his  dislike  of  the 
'wfts  which  were  employed  to  make  Luther  odious ;  diat  be 
^i'dnot  know  Luther,  and  so  coohd  neither  approve  nor 
•  'coodeiiin  his  writings,  because  indeed  he  bad  not  read 
thenf ;  that  however  he  condemned  the  railing  at  him  vtith 
'9gr  mikeh  tiolence,  because  he  had  submitted  himself  to  the 
judgment  b(  those  whose  office  it  was  to  determine,  and  no 
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mm  had  andMsroufied  to  0P9viiic^  bim  of  his  mr^-i  that 
hit  ftiitigoDists  seemad  nther  to  seek  hit  doatb,  thao  hii 
s»Ii«tion ;  that  they  oMttook  tbo  matter  io  supposing^  that 
all  error  is  berosy ;  that  there  ane  errors  in  all  the  writiogt 
of  both  ancients  and  modems ;  that  divines  are  of  different 
opjoioBs ;  tb^t  it  is  more  prudent  to  use  moderate,  than 
▼ioloot  means ;  that  the  elector  ought  to  protect  innocency^ 
.    ami  that  this  was  the  intent  of  Leo  X.**    Erasmus  wrote 
also  a  friendly  letter  in  answer  to  Luthei^s,  and  told  him» 
that  **  his  books  had  raised  such  an  uproar  at  Louvain,  as 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  describe  ;  that  he  could  not 
have  believed  divines  could  have  been  such  madmen,  if  he 
had  not  been  present,  and  seen  them  with  his  eyes;  that, 
by  defending  him,  he  bad  rendered,  himself  suspected  ;  that 
many  abused  bim  as  the  leader  of  this  factiou,  so  they  call 
it ;  th^  there  were  many  in  England,  and  some  at  Louvain, 
no  ipcoosiderable  persons,  who  highly  approved  hb  opir 
nions;   that,  for  his  own  part,  he  endeavoured  to  carry* 
himself  as  evenly  as  he  could  with  all  parties,  that  he  might . 
more  effecmally  serve  the  interests  of  learning  and  reli- . 
giou ;  that,  however,  he  thought  more  might  be  done  by,. 
civil  and  modest  means  than  by  intemperate  heat  and  passion^; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  inveigh  against  those  who  abuse? 
the  pope*s  authori^,  than  against  the  popes  themselves  ^ 
that  new  opinions  should  rather  be  promoted  in  the  way  of . 
proposing  doubts  and  difficulties,  than  by  affirming  and  de-  ; 
ciduig  peremptorily ;  that  nothing  should  be  delivered  with 
faction  and  arrogance ;  but  that  the  mind,  in  these  cases,<« 
should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  anger,  hatred,  and  vain- 
glory.    I  say  not  this,*'  says  Erasmus,  ''  as  if  you  wanted  * 
any.  admonitions  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  you  may  not, 
want  them  hereafter,  any  mor<^  than  you  do  at  present.'*  .» 
When  this  letter  wss  written,  Erasmus  and  Luther  had 
never  seen  each  other :  it  is  dated  from  Lojuvain,  May  30, 
1519  J  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without  suq^ectp--. 
iog,  that  Erasmus  was  entirely  in  Luther's  sentiments,  if  he .. 
had  |>ossessed  the  coun^e  to  declare  it.     He  concludes  in 
these  words,  whiph  seem  to  imply  as  much :  **  1  have,  dipped  9 
into  your  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms;  they  please- 
me  prodiEiously^  and  I  hope  will  be  read  with  great. sidy^Qr  ^ 
tage..   There  is  a  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Antweqp,  wbp  . 
says  he  was  formerly  your  pupil,  and^loyen  you  nipfft  a&    . 
feoiionately.     He  is  a  truly  Chris^an.  man,  and  almost  th^  . 
only  oae  of  his  socicity  <who  preaches  Chriftt,  the  rest  beiqg 
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attentive  cSfiidr  td  the  fabebiis  tra^ieaft  efnen,  or  teiMr 
own  profit  I  have  written  to  MelaActhon.  The  LoidJemt 
pour  upon  yo\i  bis  spiriiy  that  yea  may  abound  more  aadl 
more  every  day,  to  his  glory  in  the  servioe  of  the  ohurcb. 
FarewcU.** 

In  1519  Luther  had  a  famous  diapute  at  Leipsie  with 
John  Eckius.  Eckius,  as  we  hhve  obseritedy  wrote  notes 
upon  Lather's  thesesi  which  Luiher  first,  and  afterwahb 
Garolostadius,  aa«wered.  The  dispute  thus  depending,  m 
conference  was  proposed  at  Leipsie,  with  the  consent  of 
George  dnke  of  Saxony,  who  was  coosin*gerroan  to  Fre- 
deric the  elector;  and  accordingly  Luther  went  thither  mi 
the  end  of  June,  accompanied  by  Carolostadius  and  Me* 
lanctbon.  Melchtor  Adam  rebtes  that  Luther  could  not 
obtain  leave  to  dispute  for  some  time,  b«t  was  only  a  spec- 
tator of  what  passed  between  Carolostadius  and  EekitiSy 
till  Eckius  got  at  last  a  protectton  f(Mr  him  from  the  duke. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  disputed '  tipon  the  most 
delicate  points ;  upon  purgatory,  upon  indulgences ;  and 
especially  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Luther  ob« 
jeeted  to  this  last,  as  being  an  invidious  and  unnecessaiv 
subject ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  meddled  with  it,  tf 
Kckius  had  not  put  it  among  the  propositions  which  they 
were  to  argue.  Eckius  answered,  and  it  must  be  owned 
with  some  reason,  that  Luther  had  first  given  occasion  to 
that  question,  by  touching  upon  it  himself,  and  teaching 
several  things  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In 
this  dispute,  after  many  texts  of  scripture,  and  many  pas* 
sages  from  the  fathers,  had  been  cited  and  canvassed  by 
bbtb  sides,  tuey  came  to  settle  the  sense  of  the  famous 
words,  *^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build 
py  church.**  Luther  asserted,  That  by  rock  is  to  be  un- 
derstf>od  either  power  or  faith :  if  power,  then  our  SavioVr 
hath- added  to  no  purpose,  *'  and  I  will  give  thee  the  keys, 
Itc.*'  if  laith,  as  it  ought,  then  it  is  alsQ  common  to  all 
ether  churches,  and  not  peculiar  to  that  of  Rome.  '  Eckius 
replied.  That  these  words  settled  a  supremacy  upon  St. 
Feteir;  that  they  ought  .to  be  understood  of  hi4  person,  ac- 
eordtiig  to  the  explication  of  the  fathers  ;  that  the  contrary 
opinion  wa^  one  of  the  errors  of  WtckliflF  and  John  Huss, 
v^ich  were  condemned  ;  and  that  he  followed  the  opinion 
of  the  Bohemians.  Luther  was  not  to  be  silenced  with  this, 
but  said.  That  although  all  the  fitthers  had  understood  that 
passage  of  St.  Peter  in  the  sense  of  Eckiu9j  yet  be  would 
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oppose  tfaem  -with  the  aothorify  of  St  Paul  sod  St  Pder  • 
kiiiiself ;  who  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  foondalioo 
Vid.QDnier-stone  of  his  church ;  and  as  to  his  toliowing  die 
opinion  of  the  Bohemians,  in  maintaining  a  propoaitioa 
condemned  mth  John  Hass,  that  <<  the  dignity  of  the  pope 
vas  established  by  the  emperor,**  though  he  did  not,  he 
said,  approve  of  the  sdusm  of  the  Bohemians,  yet  he 
should  nsake  no  scruple  to  affirm,  that,  among  the  articles 
condemned  with  John  Huss,  there  were  some  very  sound 
and  orthodox.  This  dispute  ended  at  length  like  all  other% 
the  parties  not  the  least  nearer  in  opinions,  but  more  at 
enmity  with  each  other's  persons.  It  seems,  however, 
grafted  on  all  sides,  that  while  Eckius  miide  the  best  pos- 
sible defence  for  his  party,  Luther  did  not  acquire  in  this 
dispute  that  success  and  applause  which  he  expec^ted; 
and  it  is  agreed  also,  that  he  made  a  conceasion  to  Eckius, 
which  he  afterwards  retracted,  that  the  pope  was  head  of 
the  church  by  human  though  not  by  divine  right ;  which 
made  George  duke  of  Saxony  say,  after  the  dispute  was 
over,  '^  Sive  Jure  divino,  sive  humano  sit  papa,  est  tamen 
papa :"  <<  Whether  he  be  pope  by  divine  right  or  human, 
he  is  uevertheless  pope/* 

This  same  year  1519,  Lu therms  books  concerning  indul- 
gences were  formally  censured  by  the  divines  of  Louvain 
and  Cologne.  The  former  having  consulted  with  the  car- 
dinal of  Tortosa,  afterwards  Adrian  VL  passed  their  cen- 
sure on  the  7th  of  November ;  and  the  censure  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  divines  of  Loo- 
vain,  was  dated  on  the  3Qth  of  August  Luther  wrote  im- 
mediately against  these  censures,  and  declared  that  he 
valued  them  not :  that  several  great  and  good  men,  such 
as  Occam,  Picus  Mirandula,  Laurentitis  Valla,'  and  others, 
had  been  condemned  in  the  same  unjust  manner;  nay,  he 
would'venture  to  add  to  the  list,  Jerom  of  Prague  and  John 
Huss.  •  He  charged  those'  universities  with  rashness,  in 
being  the  first  that  declared  against  him ;  and  accused 
them  of  want  of  proper  respect  and  deference  to  the  holy 
see,  ill  condemning  a  book  presented,  to  the  pope,  on 
which  judgment  had  not  yet  been  passed.  About  the  end 
pC  this  year,  Luther  published  a  book,  in  which  he  con* 
tended  for  the  communion  being  celebrated  in  both  kinds. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Misnia,  Jan.  24, 
1520.  Luther,  seeing  himself  so  beset  with  adversaries, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  new- emperor,  Charles  V.  of  Spm^ 
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who  was  not  yet  come  into  Germany,  and  another  to  the 
elector  of  Menta ;  in  both  which  he  humbly  implores  pro«! 
tection,  till  he  should  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self  and  his  opinionr;  adding,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be 
defended,  if  he  were  convicted  of  impiety  or  heresy,  but 
only  that  he  might  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
The  former  of  Uiese  letters  is  dated  Jan.  1 5,  1 520 ;  the 
latter,  Feb.  4.  The  elector  Frederic  fell  about  this  tim^ 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  which  threw  the  whole  party  into 
great  consternation,  and  occasioned  some  apprehensions  at 
Wittemberg :  but  of  this  he  happily  recovered. 

While  Luther  w^  labouring  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
emperor  and  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Eckius  had  gone  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  his  condemnation:  which,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  was  not  now  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  as 
be  and  his  whole  perty  were  had  in  abhorrence,  and  the 
elector  Frederic  was  out  of  fitvour,  on  account  of  the  pro* 
tectton  which  he  afforded  Luther.    The  elector  excused 
himself  to  the  pope,  in  a  letter  dated  April  1 ;  which  the 
pope  answered,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  a 
bull,  in  which  he  was  required  ^<  either  to  oblige  L^thet 
tp  retract  his  errors,  or  to  imprison  him  for  the  dbposal  of 
the  pope.**    This  peremptory  proceeding  alarmed  at  first- 
the  court  of  the  elector,  and  many  German  nobles  who , 
were  of  Luther*s  party,  but  their  final  resolution  was,  to 
protect  and  defend  him.      In  the  mean  time,    though 
.Luther*s  condemnation  was  determined  at  Rome,  Miltitz 
did  not  cease  to  treat  in  Germany,  and  to  propose  means 
of  accommodation.    To  this  end  he  applied  to  the  chapter, 
of  the  Augustine  friars  there,  and  prayed  ithem  to  interpose 
their  authority,  and  to  beg  of  Luther  that  he  would  endea* 
vour  to  coiiciliate  the  pope  by  a  letter,  full  of  submission 
and  respect     Luther  consented  to  write,  and  his  letter 
bears  date  April  the  6th ;  but  matters  had  been  carried  too 
far  on  both  sides,  ever  to  admit  of  a  reconciliation.    The 
mischief  Luther  had  done,  and  continued  to  do,  to  the 
papal  authority,  was  irreparable ;  and  the  rough  usage  and 
persecutions  he  had  received  from  the  pope*s  party  had 
now  inflamed  his  active  spirit  to  that  degree,  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  appease  it,  but  by  measures  which  the 
pope  and  the  court  of  Rome  could  never  be  expected  to 
adopt.    At  all  events,  the  letter  he  wrote  at  this  juncture 
could  not  be  attended  with  any  healing  consequences ; .  the 
style  and  sentimenu  were  too  irriuting  for  a  less  degree  of 
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pride  thn  that  which  presided  it  Rome.    In  tbi8«|iiide 
Leiher  saya,  ^  that  among  the  moottera  -cS  the  age»  mrik 
whom  he  had  been  engagra  forchree  years  past,  he  had  often 
ealled  to  mkid  the  ble«*sed  father  Leo :  that  now  he  begeii 
10  trinmph  over  his  enemies,  and  to  despise  them :  that, 
though  he  had  beeli  ohliged  So  appeal  from  his  holiriess  to 
e  general  cooncii,  yet  he  had  no  aversion  to  him :  that  h^ 
had  always  wished  and  prayed  for  all  sorts  of  blessings 
npon  his  petson  and  see  :  that  his  design  was  only  to  de- 
isnd  the  troth :  that  be  had  never  spoken  disbonoorabiy  of 
Ua  holiness,  but  had  called  him  a  Daniel  in  the  midst  of 
Babylon,  to  denote  the  innoeenoe  and  purity  be  had  pre- 
served asoong  so  msny  corrupt  men :  that  the  coart  of 
Roase  was  visibly  more  corrupt  than  either  Babylon  or 
Sodom ;  aad  that  his  holiness  was  as  a  lamb  among  wolves, 
a  Daniel  among  lions,  and  en  Eaekiel  among  scorpions: 
that  there  were  not  above  •three  or  four  cardinals^  of  any 
lenniing  or*  piety  t  that  it  was  against  these  disorders:  of 
the  court  of  Robm  be  was  obitged  to  appear :  that  cardinsl 
Ciyetan,  who  was  ordered  by  his  holiness  to  treat  widi 
htm,  bad  shewn  no  inclinations  to  peace :  that  his  nun^ 
cio  Miititz  had  indeed  come  to  two  conferences    with 
him,  and  that  he  had  promised  Mihits  to  be  sUeot,  and 
stibmit  to  the  decision  of  the  archbishop  of  Triers;  but 
that  the  dispute  mt  Leipsic  had  hindered  the  OKectttion  of 
this  proieoi,  and  pat  things  into  greater  confusion :  thai 
Miltits  had  applied  a  third  time  to  the  chapter  of  his  order, 
at  whose  instigation  he  bad  written  to  bis  hoKness  t  and 
that  he  now  threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  praying  him  so  im« 
pose  silence  upon  bis  enemies :  but  that,  as  ror  a  reoanta^ 
tioa  on  his  pert,  he  must  not  insist  upon  it,  unless  he 
would  increase  the  troubles;  nor  preicribe  him  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  becaase  it  ought 
not  to  be  limtsed.    Then  he  admonishes  the  pope  not  So 
suffer  himself  to  be  seduced,  by  bis  flatterers,  into  a  per- 
suasion chat  he  can  command  and  require  all  things,  that 
he  is  above  a  council  and  the  universal  cfaurol^  Jbat  he 
alone  has  a  right  to  interpret  scripture ;  but  to  believe 
tbose  rather  wlui  debase,  tban  those  who  exalt  bios.*' 

The  continual  importunities  of  Luther's  adversariiv  with 
Leo  caused  him  at  length  to  publish  a  formal  condemna- 
tiott  of  faiiA,  in  a  bull  dated  June  15,  1520.  In  the  bo:^ 
ginning  of  this  bull,  the  pope  directs  his  speech  to  Jesus 
Christ,  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  saints,  jm^ok0i|; 
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ttaelr  aid,  in  the  most  sotemn  expretstons  i^tnsl  the  nihr 
errors  and  heresies,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  fisidi, 
peace,  and  unity  of  the  church.  Then  he  expresses  bia 
great  grief  for  tli^  late  propagation  of  ihese  errors  in  Ger- 
many; errors,  either  already  condemned  by  the  coim- 
eils  and  constitutions  of  the  pope^  or  new  proposidoiia 
heretical,  false,  scandalous,  apt  to  oflfend  and  seduce  the 
MthfuL  Then,  after  enumerating  forty-one  proposicions 
collected  from  Luther's  writings,  he  does,  by  the  advice  of 
his  cardinals,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  condemn  them 
as  respectively  heretical ;  and  forbids  all  Christians,  under 
the  pain  ef  excommunication,  and  deprivation  of  all  their 
dignities,  which  they  should  incur  ipsofacto^  io  hold,  de«> 
fend,  or  preach  any  of  these  pvoporitions,  or  to  suffer 
others  to  preach  them.  As  to  Luther,  after  accusing  him 
of  disobedience  and  obstinacy,  because  he  had  appealed 
from  his  citation  to  a  council,  though  be  thought  he  might 
at  that  instant  condemn  him  as  a  notorious  heretic,  yet  he 
gave  him  sixty  days  to  consider ;  assuring  him,  that  if  in 
that  time  he  would  revoke  his  errors,  and  return  to  his 
duty,  and  give  him  real  proofs  that  he  did  so  by  pnMtc 
acts,  and  by  burning  his  books,  he  should  find  in  him  a 
true  paternal  affection :  other%rise  he  declares,  that  he 
should  incur  the  punishment  due  to  heretics. 

Luther,  now  perceiving  that  all  hopes  of  an  accommo** 
dation  were  at  an  end,  no  longer  observed  the  least  reserve 
or  moderation.  Hitherto  he  had  treated  his  adversaries 
with  some  degree  of  ceremony,  paid  them  some  regard ; 
and,  not  being  openly  separated  from  the  church,  did  not 
quite  abandon  the  discipline  of  it.  But  now  he  kept  no 
measures  with  them,  broke  off  all  his  engagements  to  the 
church,  and  publicly  declared,  that  he  wouM  no  longer 
communicate  in  it  The  first  step  be  took,  after  the  pub*» 
lieation  of  the  pope's  bull,  was  to  write  against  it ;  which 
he  did  in  very  severe  terms,  calling  it,  **  The  execrable 
bull  of  antichrist"  He  published  likewise  a  book  .called 
^^  The  Captivity  of  Babylon  :'*  in  which  he  begins  with  a 
protestation,  **  That  he  became  every  day  more  knowing : 
that  he  was  ashamed  and  repented  of  what  be  had  written 
about  indulgences  two  years  before,  when  he  was  a  slave 
to  the  superstitions  of  Rome :  that  he  did  not  indeed  thai 
reject  indulgences,  but  had  since  discovered,  that  they 
are  nothing  but  impostures,  fit  to  raise  money,  *and  to  de* 
stroy  the  faith ;  that  he  v^s  then  content  with  denying  the 
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pap»of  to  be  jure  Urinoy  but  bad  lately  been  convinced 
that  it  vraf  the  kingdom  of  Babylon :  that  he  then  wished  a 
general  council  would  settle  the  communion  in  both  kinds^ 
but  now  plainly  saw,  that  it  was  commanded  by  scriptore  : 
that  he  did  absolutely  deny  the  seven  sacraments,  owning 
no  <  more  than  three,  baptism,  penance,  and  the  Lord's 
supper,**  &c.  About  the  same  time  also,  he  published 
aiK^er  treatise  in  the  German  language,  to  make  the 
court  of  Rome  odious  to  the  Germans ;  in  which  '*  he  gives 
a  history  of  the  wars  raised  by  the  popes  against  the  em- 
perors, and  represents  the  miseries  Germany  had  suflTered 
by  them.  He  strives  to  engage  the  emperor  and  princes  of 
Germany  to  espouse  his  party  against  the  pope,  by  nudn- 
taining,  that  they  had  the  same  power  over  the  clergy  as 
they  had  over  the  laity,  an^  that  there  was  no  appeal  from 
their  jurisdiction.  He  advised  the  whole  nation  to  shake 
off  the  pope's  power;  and  proposes  a  reformation,  by 
which  he  subjects  the  pope  and  bishops  to  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  &c.**  Lastly,  that  he  might  not  be  wanting 
in  any  thing  which  should  testify  his  abhorrence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  Rome,  Luther  determined  to  treat 
the  pope's  bull  and  decretals  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  ordered  his  writings  to  be  treated :  and  therefore,  call- 
ing the  students  at  Wittemberg  together,  he  flung  them 
into  a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  saying,  '*  Because 
thou  hast  troubled  the  holy  one  of  God,  let  eternal  fire 
trouble  thee.**    This  ceremony  was  performed,  Dec.  10, 

1520. 

The  bull  of  Luther's  condemnation  was  carried  into  Ger- 
many, and  published  there  by  Kckius,  who  had  elicited 
it  at  Rome;  and  who,  together  with  Jerom  Aleander,  a 
person  eminent  for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  was  in- 
trusted by  the  pope  with  the  execution  of  it.  In. the  mean 
time,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  after  he  had  adjusted  the  affairs 
of  the  Low  Countries,  went  into  Germany,  and  was 
crowi)ed  emperor,  Oct.  the  21st,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
plague  preventing  his  remaining  long  in  that  city,  he  went 
to  Cologne,  and  appointed  a  diet,  at  Worms',  to  meet  Jan. 
the  6tb,  1521.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  could  not  be 
present  at  the  coronation,  but  was  left  sick  at  Cologne, 
where  Aleander,  who  accompanied  the  emperor,  presented 
him.  with  ;a  brief,  which  the  .pope  had  sent  by  him,  and  by 
which  his  holiness  gave  him  notice  of  the  decree  he  had 
made  against  the  errors  of  Luthen    Aleander  toVl*  the 
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elector,  that  the  pope  bad  intrusted  himself  and  Eckius 
with  the  afiair  of  Luther,  which  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  Christian  world,  and,  if  there  were 
not.  a  speedy  stop  put  to  it,  would  undo  the  empire :  that 
he  did  not  doubt,  but  that  the  elector  would  imitate  the 
emperor,  and  other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  pope^s  judgment  respectfully.  He  informed  his 
highness  also,  that  he  had  two  things  to  request  of  him  in 
the  name  of  the  pope :  **  First,  That  he  would  cause  all 
Luther's  books  to  be  burnt;  and,  secondly,  that  he  would 
either  put  Luther  to  death,  or  imprison  him,  or  send  him 
to  the  pope."  The  pope  sent  also  a  brief  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  to  exhort  them  to  put  his  bull  in  exe- 
cution against  Luther:  but  neither  the  elector  nor  the 
university  paid  any  regard  to  his  briefs.  Luther,  at  the 
same  time,  renewed  his  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in  terms 
very  severe  upon  the  pope,  calling  him  tyrant,  heretic, 
apostate,  antichrist,  and  blasphemer;  and  in  it  prays  the 
emperor,  electors,  princes,  and  lords  of  the  empire,  to 
favour  his  appeal,  nor  suffer  the  execution  of  the  bull,  till 
he  should  be  lawfully  summoned,  heard,  and  convicted, 
before  impartial  judges.  This  appeal  is  dated  Nov.  17. 
Erasmus,  indeed,  and  other  German  divines,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  things  ought  not  to  be  carried  to  this  extremity, 
foreseeing,  that  the  fire  which  consumed  Luther's  books 
would  soon  put  all  Germany  into  aflame.  They  proposed,- 
therefore,  to  agree  upon  arbitrators,  or  to  refer  the  whole 
cause  to  the  first  general  council.  But  these  pacific  pro- 
posals came  loo  late ;  and  Eckius  and  Aleander  pressed 
the  matter  so  vigorously  both  to  the  emperor  and  the  other 
German  princes,  that  Luther's  books  were  burnt  in  several 
cities  of  Germany.  Aleander  also  earnestly  importuned 
the  emperor  for  an  edict  against  Luther;  but  he  found 
many  and  great  obstacles.  Luther's  party  was  very  power- 
ful ;  and  Charles  V.  was  not  willing  to  «give  so  public  an 
offence  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  lately  refused 
the  empire,  that  he  might  have  it. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  Aleander  gained  a  new 
bull  from  Rome,  which  declared,  that  Luther  bad  incurred, 
by  obstinacy,  the  penalty  denounced  in  the  first.  He  also 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Rome  for  the  assistance  of  money 
and  friends,  to  be  used  at  the  diet  of  Worms :  and,  be- 
cause the  Lutherans  insisted  that  the  contest  was  chiefly 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
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coart  of  Rome»  aad  tbat  Uiej  wtee  ody  ptrsectMA  for  the 
sake  of  delf  Fering  «p  Germany  Id  the  tyranny  of  that  comt; 
be  undertook  to  sbew^  That  Luther  had  broached  many 
erron  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion^  and  revived  the 
heresies  ot  WickliiF  and  John  Huss.  The  diet  of  W<Miii8. 
was  hekd  in  the  beginning  of  1521 ;  where  Aleander^  in 
the  absence  of  Luther,  employed  bis  eloquence  and  m^ 
terest  so  successfully,  that  the  emperor  and  priooea  of  the 
empire  were  about  to  execute  the  pope^i  bull  a§aiQst 
Luther  with  severity^  and  without  delay.  The  only  way 
which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  Luther's  friends  codJd 
invent  to  ward  off  the  blow,  was  to  say,  '<  That  it  waa  aot 
evident,  that  the  propositions  objected  to  were  his ;  that 
his  adversaries  might  attribute  them  to  him  falsely  \  that 
the  books  from  which  they  were  taken  might  be  forged ; 
apd|  above  all,  tbat  it  was  not  just  to  condemn  him  with* 
out  summoning  and  hearing  him/'  The  emperori  there- 
^fore,  with  the  consent  of  the  princes  of  the  diet,  sent 
Sturmius,  an  officer,  from  Worms  to  Wiuemberg,  to  oon- 
duct  Luther  safely  to  the  diet  Sturmius  carried  with  him 
a  *^  safe-conduct"  to  Luther,  signed  by  the  emperor  and 
princes  of  the  diet ;  and  also  a  letter  from  the  emperor, 
dated  March  21,  1521,  and  directed  ^'To  the  honoimble, 
beloved,  devout  doctor,  Marti «i  Luther,  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine  ;**  in  which  be  summoned  him  to  appear  at  the 
diet,  and  assured  him,  that  he  need  not  fear  any  violence 
or  ill-treatment.  Nevertheless,  Luther's  friends  were  iQuch 
against  his  going ;  some  telling  him,  that,  by  burning  his 
books,  be  might  easily  know  what  censure  would  be  passed 
on  himself ;  others  reminding  him  of  the  treatment  they 
had,  upon  a  like  occasion,  shewn  to  John  .Husa.  But 
Luther  despised  all  dangers;  and,  in  a  strain  which  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  him,  declared,  that  *'  If  he  knew 
there  were  as  many  devils  at  Worms  as  tiles  upon  the 
houses,  be  would  go." 

He  arri\ed  accordingly  at  Worms  April  16,  where  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  people  were  assembled,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  a  man  of  wbdm  so  much  had  now  been 
heard.  When  he  appeared  before  the  diet,  he  had  two 
questions  put  to  him  by  John  Eckius :  '<  First,  whether  he 
owned  those  books  for  his  that  went  under  hia  name;  and, 
secondly,  Whether  he  intended  to  retract  or  defend  what 
w4s  conuined  in  them."  l*hese  queries  produced  an  alter* 
catiouji  which  lasted  som^  days ;  but  which  ended  at  length 
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in  Ikis^idgle  atid  peremptory  declaration  of  Luther,  that 
'*  ufiless  be  wati  con?hieed  by  texts  of  scripttire  or  evident 
reason  (foy  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  pope  or  his  counciiii)i  he  neither  could  nor  would  re« 
tract  any  things  because  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  act 
against  bis  conscience."    Thi^  being  Lutber^s  final  resolu- 
tion,  the  entpi^ror  declared  to  the  diet,  That  he  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  him  as  a  notorious  heretic;  but. 
that  be  intended,  nevertheless,  he  should  return  to  Wit* 
temberg,  according  to   the  conditions  laid  down  in  his 
<*  itafe-conduct/*     Luther  left  Worms  April  the  26th,  con- 
dueted  by  8turmiu^,  who  had  brought  him ;  and  being  ar- 
rived at  Friburg,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor  and 
princes  of  the  diet,  to  commend  bis  cause  to  them,  and  to 
estcuse  hiroseif  for  not  submitting  to  a  recantation.    These 
letters  were  conveyed  by  Sturmius,  whom  he  sent  back, 
bn  pretence  that  he  was  then  out  of  danger ;  but  in  realityi 
as  it  is  supposed,  that  Sturmius  mi^ht  not  be  present  at 
the  execution  of  a  scheme  which  had  been  concerted  before 
Luther  set  out  fi^m  Worms ;  for,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
foreseeing  that  the  emperor  was  going  to  make  a  bloody 
edict  against  Luther,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  support 
.and  protect  him  any  longer  without  involving  himself  in 
diflSculties,  resolved  to  have  him  taken  away,  and  con- 
cealed.    This  was  proposed  to  Luther,  and  accordingly 
when  be  went  from  Eysenac,  May  the  3d,  through  a  wood, 
in  bis  way  to  Wittemberg,  be  was  suddenly  set  upon  by 
tome  hotvetnen  in  disguise,  deputed  for  that  purpose,  who 
pretended  to  take  him  by  force,  and  carried  him  secretly 
into  th^  castle  of  Wittemberg.     Melchior  Adam  relates, 
that  diere  were  only  eight  nobles  privy  to  this  expedition^ 
which  was  executed  with  so  much  address  and  fidelity,  that 
no  man  knew  what  was  become  of  him,  or  where  be  was. 
This  contrivance  produced  two  advantages  to  Luther :  as, 
first,  it  caused  people  to  believe  that  he  was  taken  away  by 
the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  which  made  them  odious,  and 
exasperated  men^s  minds  against  them ;  and,  secondly,  it 
secured  htm  against  the  prosecution  which  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  were  making  against  him. 

Before  the  diet  of  Worms  was  dissolved,  Charles  V. 
caused  an  edict  to  be  drawn  up,  which  was  dated  the  8th 
of  May,  and  solemnly  published  on  the  26th  in  the  assem- 
Wy  of  tlie  electors  atid  princes  held  in  his  palace.  In  this 
edict,  after  declaring  it  to  be  the  duty  of  an  emperor,  not 
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only  to  defend  the  limits  of  the  empire,  but  to  maint^n' 
religion  and  the  true  faith,  tfod  to  eztiogQiBb  heresies  m 
their  original,  he  commands.  That  Martin  Luther  be, 
agreeably  to  the  sentence  of  the  pope,  henceforwa?d  looked 
upon  as  a  member  separated  from  the  church,  a  schis- 
matic, and  an  obstinate  and  notorious  heretic.  He  forbida 
all  persons,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  loss  of 
goods,  and  being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  to  re- 
ceive or  defend,  maintain  or  protect  him,  either  in  coo^ 
versadon  or  in  writing;  and  he  orders,  that,  after  the 
twenty-one  days  allowed  in  his  safe-conduct,  he  should 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  form  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  in  what  place  soever  he  should  be:  or, 
at  least,  that  he  should  be  seized  and  imprisoned,  till  his 
impesial  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  further  known.  The 
same  punishments  are  denounced  against  iJl  the  accom- 
plices, adherents,  followers,  or  fsTOurers  of  Luther;  and 
also  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  print,  sell,  buy,  or  read 
any  of  his  books  :  and,  because  there  had  be^n  published 
several  books  concerning  the  same  doctrines,  without  his 
name,  and  several  pictures  dispersed  that  were  injurious  to 
the  pope,  cardinal,  and  bishops,  be  commands  the  magis^ 
trates  to  seize  and  burn  them,  and  to  punish  the  authors 
and  printers  of  those  pictures  and  libels.  Lastly,  it  forbids 
in  general  the  printing  of  any  book  concerning  matters  of 
faith,  which  hath  not  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary,  and 
some  neighbouring  university. 

While  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  executed  by  Charles  V.  was 
thundering  throughout  the  empire,  Luther  was  safely  shut 
up  in  his  castle,  which  he  afterwards  called  his  Hermitage, 
and  his  Patmos.  Here  he  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  his  friends  at  Wittemberg,  and  ws^s  employed  in  com- 
posing books  in  favour  of  h^s  own  cause,  and  against  his 
adversaries.  He  did  not  however  so  closely  confine  him- 
self, but  that  he  frequently  made  excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  though  always  under  some  disguise  or 
other.  One  day  he  assumed  the  title  and  appearance  of  a 
nobleman  :  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  act  his 
part  very  gracefully ;  for  a  gentleman  who  attended  him 
under  that  character,  to  an  inn  upon  the  road,  was,  it 
seems,  so  fearful  of  a  discovery,  that  he  thought  it  neces«- 
sary  to  caution  him  against  that  absence  of  mind  peculiar 
to  literary  men ;  bidding  him  *^  keep  close  to  his  sword, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  books,  if  by  chance  any 
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should  fall  in  his  way.'*  He  used  sometimes  eveu  to  go 
ofit  a  hunting  with  those  few  who  were  in  his  secret ; 
which,  however,  we  may  imagine,  he  did' more  for  health 
than  for  pleasure,  as  indeed  may  be  collected  from  his 
own  curious  account  of  it.  <'  I  was,'*  says  he,  **  lately 
two  days  a  hunting,  in  which  amusement  I  found  both 
pleasure  and  pain.  We  killed  a  brace  of  hares,  and  took 
some  unhappy  partridges;  a  very  pretty  employment^ 
truly,  for  an  idle  man!  However,  I  could  not  forbear 
theologizing  amidst  dogs  and  nets ;  for,  thought  I  to  my- 
self, do  not  we,  in  hunting  innocent  animals  to  death  with 
dogs,  very  much  resemble  the  devil,  who,  by  crafty  wiles 
and  the  instruments  of  wicked  priests,  is  perpetually  seek- 
ing whom  he  may  devour?  Again:  We  happened  to 
take  a  leveret  alive,  which  I  put  into  my  pocket,  with  an 
iiHeot  to  preserve  it ;  yet  we  were  not  gone  far,  before 
the  dogs  seized  upon  it,  as  it  was  in  my  pocket,  and  wor* 
ried  it.  Just  so  the  pope  and  the  (devil  rage  furiously  to 
d^troy  the  souls  that  I  have  saved,  in  spite  of  all  my  en- 
deavours to  prevent  them.  In  short,  I  am  tired  of  hunt- 
ing these  little  innocent  beasts;  and  had  rather  be  em- 
ployed, as  I  have  been  for  some  time,  in  spearing  bears, 
wolves,  tigers,  and  foxes ;  that  is,  in  opposing  and  con- 
founding wicked  and  impious  divines,  who  resiemble  those 
savage  animals  in  their  qualities." 

Weary  at  length  of  his  retirement,  he  appeared  publicly 
again  at  Wittemberg,  March  6,  1522,  after  be  had  been 
absent  about  ten  months.  He  appeared  indeed  without 
the  elector's  leave,  but  immediately  wrote  hrm  ^letter,  to 
prevent  his  being  offendedl  The  diet  of  Charles  V.  severe 
asrit  was,  had  given  little* or  no  check  to  Luther's  doctrine; 
for  the  emperor  was  no  sooner  gone  into  Flanders,  than 
his  edict  was  neglected  and  despised,  and  the  doctrine 
seemed  to  spread  even  faster  than  beforcf.'  Carolostadiusj 
in  Luther's  absence,  had  acted  with  even  nibre  vigour  than 
his  leader,  and  had  attempted  to  abolish  the  use  of  tnass,- 
to  remove  images  out  of  the  churches,  to  sfet  aside  auri- 
cular confession,  invocation  of  saints,  <khe  abstaining  from 
meats :;>  hod  allowed  the  monks  to  leave- their  loiohasteries, 
to  roeglect  their*  vows  and  to  4i>arry,-  find  thu^'faad  qerite 
changed  the  dobtrinejand  discipline  ef  the  church  at  Wit- 
temberg i  all  which,  though  not  against  Luther's  scnti- 
mients,  was  yjet* blamed  by  hijpn^  as  being  raMhly  and  tiVi- 
acasonaUly  doife;    nPbe  refortttatioh  ^iis  still  conrmed  to 
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Qeri;aiu[\y;  Ubadiiotextei|d^U|Fimiioe;  wd  HtDiy  VUL 
of  Englaod  made  t)»e  most  rigoraua  »ctp  iq  {Np^fieQi  ita  a^^ 
teitog  his  realm ;  Kpd  to  shew  his  ^eal  for  Uie  holy  see, 
wrote  a  trefitise  **  Of  the  seYefi  SacramentSi*"  agajost  Ijx* 
thei's  book  **  Of  the  captiFity  of  Babyloa  ;*'  whioh  hm  psre- 
septed  to  Leo  %.  in  Oct.  isai.  The  pope  received  it 
favovmblyi  aod  coipplimented  (lenry  with  the  tiUe  of 
<<  Defender  of  the  Faith."  Lutj^r,  however,  paid,  aa 
regard  to  his  dignity,  bat  treated  both  his  person  aad 
performance  in  the  most  cpnteaiptuaua  maan^<  Henry 
complained  of  tbis  rud^  us^e  to  the  princes  of  Sasooy  j; 
and  Fisher,  Usbop  of  Rochester,  repUed,  in  behatf 
of  Henry's  treatise :  but  neither  the  king's  oomplamity 
ipor  the  bishop's  reply,  were  aUeoded  with  asQf  visible 
^f&cts. 

Luther  now  made  open  war  with  the  pope  aad  biski^ ; 
and,  that  he  might  n^ake  the  people  despise  their  aalhorilj 
as  much  as  possible,  he  wrote  one  book  against  tiie  pope'a 
bull,  aod  another  against  the  order  falsely  called  ^tbe 
order  of  bbhops."    The  same  year,  1522,  be  wroie  a  let*^ 
ter,  Jui^  the  29th,  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  which  he  assured  them,  that  he  was  lahounag  fio 
establish  their  doctrine  in  Germany,  and  exhorted  then 
not  to  return  to  the  commqoion  of  the  chuvcb  of  Kome ; 
and  he  published  also  this  year,  a  tn^islation,  of  the  ^  New 
Testament"  in  t|he  German  tongue,  which  was  afterwards 
corrected  by  himself  and  Memi^thon.    This  traaslatkm 
having  been  printed  several  timei,  and  in  general  circola* 
tion,  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  br^ 
ther,  made  a  very  severe  edict,  to  suppress  its  pablioatioa, 
and  forbade  all  the  subjects  of  Uis  imperial  majesty  to  have 
any  copies  of  it,  or  of  Luther's  oth^r  books.    Some  other 
princes  followed  his  example,  which  provoked  Luther  to 
write  a  treatise  '*  Of  the  secular  power,"  ip  which  he  ao-* 
puses  them  of  tyranny  and  ioppiety.    The  diet  of  the  em- 
pire was  held  at  Nuremberg,,  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  lo 
which  Adrian  VL  sent  his  brief,  dated  Nov.  the  25tb;  .for 
Leo  X.  died  (>ec.  9,  152.1,  and  Adrian  bad  been  elected 
pope  the  9th  of  Jan.  foUowii^g.     la  vhi^  brief,  among  odser 
thmgs,  he  inforo^s  the  diet,  tMajL  be  had  beard,  with  gnef, 
that  Martin  Luther,  after  the  sentence  of  Leo  X. 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  I^'  the  edict  of  Worma, 
tinned  to.  teach  the  same  e^iprs,  and  daily  to  publish  boohs 
fuU  of  beres'^es:  that  U,  appeared  stmnge  lo  him,  tiiat  ao 
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tefge  aod  m  wligmM  a  nation  eoald  be  seduced  by  a 
wvetched  apostate  friar:  that  nothings  however,  could  be 
■MNre  pernicioiis  to  Cbristendom :  and  that,  thereforei  he 
exhorts  them  to  nee  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  Lu- 
ther, and  the  authon  of  these  tumults,  retam  to  their 
duty;  or,  if  they  refuse  and  continue  obstinate,  to  pro« 
ceed  agataat  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and 
the  severity  of  the  last  edipt. 

The  resolution  of  ibis  diet  was  published  in  the  form  of 
an  edicts  M^rch  6,  1523  ;  but  it  had  no  effect  in  checking 
the  Littberaas,  who  still  went  on  in  the  same  triumphant 
maaner.    This  year  Luther  wrote  a  great  many  tracts : 
among  the  rest,  one  upon  the  dignity  and  office  of  the  su- 
pceflse.magistraite;  with  which  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony 
is  said  to  have  been  highly  pleased.     i)e  sent,  about  the 
same  time,  a  writing  in  the  German  language  to  the  WaU 
denses,  or  Picards,  in  Bohemia  and  Mxmvta,  who  had  ap- 
plied to  him  **  about  worshipping  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
enchariat.''     He  wrote  also  another  book,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  senate  and  people  of  Prague,  ^*  concerning 
the  institution  of  ipinisters  of  the  church.'*     He  drew  up  a 
form  of  saying  mass.     He  wrote  a  piece  entitled  *'  An 
Example  of  Popish  Doctrine  and  Divinity  ;'*  which  Du- 
pio  o^ls  a  satire  against  nuns,  and  those  who  profess  a 
monastic  life*     He  wrote  also  against  the  vows  of  virginity, 
in  his  preface  to  bis  commentary  on  1  Gor.  vii.:  and  his  e)c- 
hortations  here  were,  it  seems,  followed  wirti  effects ;  for, 
soon  after,  nine  nuns  eloped  from  a  nunnery,  and  were 
brought  to  Witiemberg.     Whatever  offence  this  proceed- 
ing might  ^ve  to  the  papists,  it  .was  highly  extolled  by 
Luther  ;  who,  in  a  book  written  in  the  German  language, 
compares  the  deliverance  of  these  nuns  from  the  slavery  of 
a  monastic  life,  to  that  of  the  souls  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
delivered  by  bis  death.     This  year  he  had  occasion  to  la- 
ment the  death  of  two  of  hia  followers,  who  were  burnt  at 
Bnissds,  and  vfere  the  first  who*  suffered  martyrdom  for 
his  doctrine.     He  wrote  also  a  consolatory  epistle  to  three 
noble  ladies  at  Misnia,  who  were  banished  from  the  duke 
of  Saxony *s  court  at  Friburg,  for  reading  bit  books. 

In  the  beginning  of  1524',  Clement  VII.  sent  a  legate 
into  Germany  to  the  diet  which  was  to  be  held  at  Nurem«- 
bei^.    This  pope  had  suoceeded  Adrian,  who  died  in  Oct 

laiSS,  and  had,  a  little  be£cirehis  death)  canonized  Benno, 
who  was  bishop  of  Meisaen  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
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and  one  of  the  most  zealous  dofenden  of  tiie  holy  tee. 
Lutjber,  imagiuing  that  this  was  done  directly  to  oppose 
hiin^  drew  up  a  piece  with  this  title,  ^*  Against  the  new 
Idol  and  Devil  set  up  at  Meissen  V'  in  which  he  treatt  the 
neniory  of  Gregory  with  gpreat  freedom,  and  does  not  spare 
even  Adrian.     Clement  VIL^s  legate,  therefore,  represeuN 
ed  to  the  diet  at  Nuremberg  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the 
execution  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  which  had  been  strangely 
neglected  by  the  princes  of  the  empire;  but,  notwidistand- 
ing  the  legatees  solicitations,  which  were  very  pressing,  the 
decrees  of  that  diet  were  thought  so  ineffectual,  that  they 
were  condemned  at  Rome>  and  rejected  by  the  emperor. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  dispute  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  began  about  free-will.     Erasmus  had  been  much 
courted  by  the  papists  to  write  against  Luther ;  but  had 
hitherto  avoided  the  task,  by  saying,  ^*  that  Luther  was 
too  great  a  man  for  him  to  write  against,  and  that  he  had 
learned  more  from  one  short  page  of  Luther,  than  from  all 
the  large  books  of  Thomas  Aquinas.*'     Besides,  Erasmus 
was  all  along  of  opinion,  that  writing  would  not  be  foot|d 
an  effectual  way  to  end  the  differences,  and  establish  the 
peace  of  the  church.     Tired  out,  however,  at  length  with 
the  importunities  of  the  pope  and  the  catholic  princesi  and 
desirous  at  the  same  time  to  olear  himself  from  die  susfNcion 
of  favouring  a  cause  which  he  would  not  seem  to  favour, 
he  resolved  to  write  against  Luther,  though,  as  he  tells 
Melancthoii,  it  was  with  some  reluctance ;  and  he  chose 
free-will  for  the  subject     His  book  was  entitled  ^  A  dia- 
triba,   or  Conference  about  Free-will,"  and  was  written 
with  much  moderation,  and  without  personal  reflections. 
He  tells  Luther  in  the  pre&ce,  *^  that  he  ought  not  to  take 
his  differing  from  him  in  opinion  ill,  because  be  had  allowed 
himself  the  Hberty  of  differing  from  the  judgment  of  popes, 
councils,  universities,  and  doctors  of  the  church."     Luther 
was .  some  time  before  he  answered  Erasmus's  book,  buft 
at  last  published  a  treatise  ^'  De  servo  arbitrio,  or,  Of  the 
Servitude  of  Man's  Will ;"  and  though  Melanothon  had^ 
promised  Erasmus,  that  Luther  should  answer  him  with 
civility  and  moderation,  yet  Luther  bad  ib  little  regard  to* 
Melancthon's  promise,  that  be  never  wrote  any  thing  more 
severe.     He  ac9used  Erasmus  of  being  careless  about  veK- 
gion,  and  little  solicitous  what  became  of  it,  provided  the 
world  continued  in  peace ;  and  that  his  notions  were  rather 
philoiophicai  than  Christian.    Erasmus  immediatelj  re* 
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plied  lo  Luther,  in  a  piece  called  ^*  Hyperahpistes  ;*'  in 
the  firft  part  of  which  he  answers  his  arguments,  and  in  the 
second  bis  personal  reflections. 

(n  October  1524,  Luther  threw  off  the  monastic  habit ; 
which,  though  not  premeditated  and  designed,  was  yet  a 
very  proper  preparative  to  a  step  he  took  the  year  after ; 
we  mean,  his  marriage  with  Catherine  de  Bore.     Cathe- 
rine de  Bore  was  a  gentleman's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
nun,  and  was  one  of  those  whom  we  mentioned  as  escaping 
from  the  nunnery  in  1523.     Luther  had  a  design  to  marry 
her  to  Giacitts,  a  minister  of  Ortamunden;  but  she  did  not 
like  Glacius,  and  Luther  married  her  himself,  June  13, 
1525.     This  conduct  of  his  was  blamed  not  only  by  the 
catholics,  but,  as  Melancthon  says,  by  those  of  his  own 
party.     He  was.even  for  some  time  ashamed  of  it  himself; 
and  owns,  "  that  his  marriage  had  made  him  so  despicable, 
that  he  hoped  his  humiliation  would  rejoice  the  angels, 
and  vex  the  devils."     Melancthon  found  him  so  afflicted 
with  what  he  had  done,  that  he  wrote  some  letters  of  con* 
solation  to  him :    he  adds,  however,  that  *'  this  accident 
may  possibly  not  be  without  its  use,  as  it  tends  to  humble 
him  a  little :  for  it  is  dangerous,"  says  he,  *^  not  only  for  a 
priest,  but  for  any  man,  to  be  too  much  elated  and  puffed 
up  ;  great  success  giving  occasion  to   the  sin  of  a  high 
mind,  not  only,  as  the  orator  says,  in  fools,  but  sometimes 
even  in  wise  men."     It  was  not  so  much  the  marriage,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  precipitation  with 
which  it  was  done,  that  occasioned  the  censures  passed 
upo0  Luther.     He  married  very  suddenly,  and  at  a  time 
when  Germany  was  groaning  under  the  miseries  of  war, 
which  was  said  at  least  to  be  owing  to  Lutheranism.     It 
was  thought  also  an  indecent  thing  in  a  man  of  forty-two 
years  of  age,  who  was  then,  as  he  declared,  restoring  the 
gospel  and  reforming  mankind,  to  involve  himself  in  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  of  six  and  twenty,  upon  any  pretext. 
But  Luther,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little 
from  this  abashment,  assumed  his  former  air  of  intrepidity, 
and  boldly  supported  what  he  had  done  with  reasons.     <<  I 
took  a  wife,"  says  he,  "  in  obedience  to  my  father's  com- 
mands, and  hastened  the  consummatien,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent impediments,  and  stop  the  tongues  of  slanderers.*'  •  It 
appears  from  his  own  confessions,  that  this  reformer  was 
very  fond  of  Mrs*  de  Boce,  and  used  to  call  her  his  Cathe- 
rine ;  which :  occasioned  some  slanderous  reflections :  knd 
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tber^foM,  tajw  kt^  <<  I  iMnrted  of  a  ftiiddeq,  not  only  dMt  I 
mgbt  not  be  obliged  to  hear  the  clamonsswhtck  I  koear 
would  be  raised  against  me,  but  to  stop  tbe  moifthaof  those 
yv)iQ  repinoacbed  me.  vifeb  Catherine  de  Bore.''  Ludier 
also  gives  U3  to  understand)  that  he  did  it  partly  as  concor- 
riog  wMtb  bis  grand  scheme  of  opposing  the  eathoUcs. 
^'  See,''  says  he,  **  because  they  are  thns  mad,  I  have  so 
prepa49ed  myself,  that,  before  I  die,  I  may  be  found  by 
Go4  io  the  state  in  which  I  was  created,  and,  if  possiUe, 
retaia  nothing  of  my  former  popish  life.  Therefore  let 
-them  rave  yet  more,  and  this  will  be  their  last  farewell.; 
for  my  mind  presages,  that  I  shall  soon  be  called  by  God 
unto  bis  grace :  thei«fore,  at  my  father's  commands,  I  have 
4aJMn  a  wife/'  In  another  letter  he  speaks  tbos  :  "  I  hope 
I  ati*U  live  a  little  longer,  and  I  would  not  deny  this  laes 
obedience  to  my  father,  who  required  it  in  hopes  of  issue,, 
and  alsp  to  confirm  the  doctrines  I  have  taught.'* 

Ljitber,  notwithstanding,  was  not  himself  altogether  sa^ 
tisftad  with  these  reasons.  He  did  not  think  the  step  be 
bad  takep  x:o«ld  be  sufficiently  justified  upon  the  priocipiea 
of  bumaD  prudence ;  and  therefore  we  find  him,  in  other 
places,  endeavouring  to  acjcount  for  it  from  a  supematucai 
impulse.  '*  The  wise  men  amongst  us  are  gceatly  pro- 
voked," says  be  V  ^  they  are  forced  to  own  the  thing  to  be 
of  QoAf  but  the  disguise  of  the  persons  apder  which  k  ia 
t|»insacted,  namely,  of  the  young  wooBsia  and  myself^ 
makes  them  think  and  say  every  thing  that  is.  wicked/^ 
AAd  elsewhene :  **  The  Lord  brought  me  suddenly,  wfaeii 
I  was  thinking  of  other  matters,  to  a  marriage  with  CatboK 
rkie  de  Bore,  the  nun."  His  party  seem  also  to  have  fr- 
voured  this  supposition.  Thus  says  Melaocthon :  ^^  Aa'Car 
the  unreasonableness  and  want  of  consideration  in  thia 
marriage,  on  which  account  our  adversades  will  chidfy 
slander  us,  we  ouist  take  heed  leat  that  disturb  us :  for 
perhaps  there  is  some  secret,  or  something  di/vine  couched 
under  it,  concerning  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  ia* 
quire  too  curiously;  nor  ought  we  to  aregard  thesco&of 
Uiose  wbo  exercise  neither  piety  towards. God,  nor  virtue 
towards  men»"  But  whether  there  was  any  thing  .divine  in 
it  or  not,  Luther  found  himself  extremely  happy  in  hie 
ntw  state)  and  especially  after  his  wife  had  brought  him  a 
sQiik  ^*  Mgr  oih  l$ate^^  sayshe  in  the  joy  of  his.heart,  ^  de^ 
siQ0s.hoi'<^Q^pliiDcntata  you^  and  ^anks  you  for  the  fia^ 
vow  of  your  kind  letter.    Shia  is  .very  .well,  through  Gaid^s 
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mercy.     She  is  obedient  an4  eoroplying  with  ne  in  all 
things,  and  mere  agraeabte,  I  thank  Ood,  than  I  could 
have  eicpeefeed ;  ao  Ikat  I  would  not  change  m  j  poverty  tdt 
the  fveakk  of  Crcetut.**     He  mm  heard  to  say,  Seckendorf 
telb  as,  **  tbat  he  would  not  exchange  his  wife  for  the 
kingdom  of  France^  ner  for  the  riches  of  the  Venetians^ 
and  that  foe  three  reaaons :   Brat,  because  she  bad  been 
gi^en  him  by  God,  ait  the  time  wlien  he  implored  the  aa* 
sistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  finding  a  good  wife :  secondly, 
because,  tbougti  she  was  not  mtliout  faults,  yet  she  had 
fewer  iban  other  women :  sMid,  thirdly,  because  she  re(i- 
gtenrty  observed  ihe  conjugal   fidelity  she  owed   him.*^ 
There  was  at  ^fivst  a  report,  that  Catherine  de  Bore  was 
brought  to  bed  eoon  a^^er  her  marriage  with  Luther ;  but 
Brasmus^  w4io  wrane  that  newR  to  one  of  his  friends,  ac- 
knowted^^  the  Ms^bood  of  it  a  little  after,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  dated  the  19th  of  March,  15M  :  <<  Luther^s  mar- 
riage is  certain ;  the  report  of  bis  wife's  being  so  speedily 
bremght  to  bed  is  fpAnfi ;  but  I  hear  she  is  now  with  child. 
If  the  comanon  story  be  true,  that  antichrist  shall  be  bom 
of  a  monk  end  a  nun,  as  eome  pretended,  4iow  many  thou- 
sands of  aatidbrists  are  there  in  the  world  already  ?  I  was 
ia  hopes  that  a  wife  would  have  made  Luther  a  Kttle 
tamer :  but  be,  contrary  to  aH  expectation,  has  published^ 
indeed,  a  most  ellNborate,  liut  as  virulent  a  book  against 
me,  aserer  he  wrote.     Wh^g^will  become  of  the  pacific 
Erasmus,  to  be  obliged  to  descend  upon  the  stage,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  gladiiaiors  are  usually  dismissed  from  the 
service;  and  not  only  to  fight,  but  to  ftgbt  with  beastsf  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  disturbances  in  Germany  increased 
everyday;  and  the  war  with  the  Turks,  which  brought 
the  empire  i^ito  danger,  forced  Charles  Y.  at  length  to  call 
a  diet  at  Spines  by  jiis  letters,  May  24,  1525.     After  he 
had  given  the  reasons  why  the  diet  was  not  held  the  year 
before,  as  it  was  appointed,  he  said,  **  That  it  was  not  be- 
cause he  thought  thatthe  imperial  diets  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  matters  of  religioli ;  for  he  acknowledged,  that,  on 
'  ibe  conirnry,  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  t)hristian  reli* 
gion,  to  maintain  the  rights  settled  by  their  ancestors,  and 
to  prevent  novelties  and  pernicious  doctrines  from  arising 
and  spreading ;  'but  that,  being  certified  that  the  edict  of 
Worms  was  not  executed  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  that 
there  had  been  commotions  and  rebellfotfs  in  some  places^ 
that  the  princes  and  members  of  the  empire  bad  many 
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quarrels  aoiong  themselves,  that  the  Tark  was  ready  to 
break  in  upon  the  territories  of  the  empire,  and  that  there 
were  many  disorders  which  needed  a  reformation,  he  had 
therefore  appointed  an  imperial  diet  to  meet  at  Augsburg' 
upon  the  ist  of  October.**     Few  of  the  princes,  however, 
being  able  to  meet  at  Augsburg,  on  account  of  the  popular 
tumults  which  prevailed,  the  diet  was  prorogued,  and  fixed 
again  at  Spires,  where  it  was  held  in  June  1526..   Tlie 
emperor  was  not  present  in  person:  but  Ferdinand  his 
brother,  and  six  other  deputies,  acted  in  his  name.     The 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  .who  were 
of  Luther*s  party,  cfype  to  it     At  the  opening  of  it,  upon 
the  25th,  the  emperor's  deputies  proposed  such  things  as 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  consultation,  and  said,  *'  That  it 
was  the  emperor's  design j  that  the  members  of  this  diet 
should  prescribe  the  means  of  securing  the'  Christian  reli* 
gion,  and  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  derived  to 
us  by  tradition  ;  the  punishments  they  should  suffer,  who 
did  any  thing  contrary ;  and  how  the  popish  princes  might- 
assist  each  other  best,  in  executing  the  edict  of  Worms.^ 
The  deputies  nominated  to  debate  this  matter,  were,  among 
others,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Sturmius  deputy  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  Cressy  deputy  of  Nuremberg,  who  embraced 
Luther's  doctrine ;  so  that  they  could  form  no  resolutioa 
conformable  to  the  edict  of  Worms,  but  disputes  ensued, 
and  things  were  likely  to  eD|L^  a  rupture.    The  elector 
of  Saxony,  landgrave  of  H^e,  and   their  party,  were 
ready  to  withdraw ;  but  Ferdinand,  and  the  emperor's  de« 
puties,  foreseeing  that  if  the  diet  broke  up  with  these  ani- 
mosities, and  came  to  no  conclusion,  all  Germany  would 
be  in  danger  of  falling  into  quarrels,  took  pains  to  pacify 
them,  and  brought  them  at  last  to  make  the  following  reso* 
lution  :  viz.  **  That  it  being  necessary,  for  the  wemre  of 
religion  and  the  public  peace,  to  call  a  national  council  in 
Germany,  or  a  general  one  in  Christendom,  which  should 
be  opened  within  a  year,  deputies  should  be  sent  to  the 
emperor,  to  desire  him  to  return  to  Germany  as  soon  as 
he  could,  and  to  hold  a  council ;  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  princes  and  states  should  so  demean  themselves 
concerning  the  edict  of  Worm^,  as  to  be  able,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  carriage  to  God  and  the  emperor." 

Before  thi«  resolution  of  the  diet  appeared,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  proposed  to  the^depu- 
ties  of  Surasburg  and  Nuremberg,  to  make  a  lea^MOin  the 
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defence  of  those  who  should  follow  the  new  doctrine,  and  i 

to  bring  the  cities  of  Francfort  and  Ulm  into  it ;  but  the  I 

deputies  could  then  give  no  other  answer,  than  that  thejr 
would  consult  their  cities  about  it,     Afiairs  were  now  in  1 

great  confusion  in  Germany;  and  they  were  not  less  so 
in  Italy ;  for  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  during  which  Rome  was  twice  taken,  and  the 
pope  imprisoned.     While  the  princes  were  thus  employed 
in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  Luther  persisted  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  by  opposing  the 
papists,  as  by  combating  the  anabaptists  and  other  fanatical 
sects ;  which,  having  taken  the  advantage  of  his  contest 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  had  sprung  up  and  established  . 
themselves  in  several  places.     In  1527,  Luther  was  sud« 
denly  seized  with  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  about  .the 
heart,  which  had  like  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  but 
recovering  from  this,  he  was  attacked  a  second  time  with  a 
spiritual  temptation,  which  he  calls,  ^*  Colaphum  Satanao, 
— a  blow  of  Satan.'*    He  seemed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  perceive 
at  his  left  ear  a  prodigious  beating,  as  it  were  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  this  not  only  within,  but  also  without  hh 
head ;  and  so  violent  withal,  that  he  thought  every  moment 
he  was  going  to  expire.     Afterwards,  when  he  felt  it  only 
in  the  inner  part  of  his  head,  he  grew  almost  senseless, 
was  all  over  chilly,  and  not  able  to  speak  :  but,  recovering 
himself  a  little,  he  applied  himself  to  prayer,  made  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  lamented  grievously  his-  un worthi- 
ness of  martyrdom,  which  he  had  so  often  and  so  ardently 
desired.     In  this  situation,  he  made  a  will,  for  he  had  a 
son,  and  his  wife  was  again  with  child,  in  which  he  recom* 
mended  his  family  to  the  care  of  heaven  :  '*  Lord  God,*^ 
says  he,  **  I  thank  thee,  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  poor 
upon  earth,  and  a  beggar.     I  have  neither  house,  nor  land, 
nor  possessions,  nor  money,  to  leave.     Thou  hast  given  me 
a  wife  and  children  ;  take  them,  I  beseech  tliee,  under  thy 
care,  and  preserve  them,  as  thou  bast  preserved  me."     He 
was,  however,  permitted  to  recover,  from  this  terrible  con* 
dition  ;  but  he  often  spoke  of  it  afterwards  to  his  friends 
as  one  of  the  severest  buffetings  he  had  ever  received  from 
Satan.     Perhaps  our  medical  readers  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  it  in  a  very  different  light 

The  troubles  of  Germauy  still  continuing,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  call  a  diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to  require  the 
assistance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  against  the  Turks, 
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who  bsd  tiiken  Buda,  tod  to  find  cot  Mttie  vneAhs  of  allay- 
iog  At  cofltetts  about  religion,  wbicb  increased  daily.  In 
tkiB  diet  were  long  and  tiolent  debates,  after  irhicb  tbe 
docree  of  tbe  fbrmer  diet  of  Spires  was  again  agreed  to,  in 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  concerning  the  execution  of 
dM  edict  of  Worms,  tbe  princes  of  the  empire  should  act 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  tbey  might  giTe  a  good  aceonnt 
of  their  management  to  God  and  the  emperor.  But,  be* 
cause  some  had  taken  occasion  frotti  these  geneml  tertns, 
to  maintain  all  sorts  of  ne«r  doctrines,  they  made  a  Wew 
decree  in  this  diet|  to  explain  that  of  the  former ;  by  which 
it  was  appointed,  **  That  in  those  places  where  the  edict 
of  Worms  had  hitherto  been  observed,  they  sbonid  stilt 
heep  to  the  eicecuiion  of  it,  till  a  council  shonld  be  called 
by  the  emperor ;  that  those,  who  had  taken  up  new  opi** 
nions,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  quit  them  without  the 
hazard  of  some  sedition,  should  be  quiet  for  the  future, 
and  not  admit  of  any  alterations  till  the  meeting  of  the 
council ;  that  the  new  doctrine  about  the  eucharist,  which 
bad  been  started  of  late,  should  not  be  entertained  ;  that 
the  mass  should  not  be  left  off,  nor  the  celebration  of  it 
be  hindered,  even  in  those  places  where  the  reformed  doc- 
trine prevailed ;  that  the  anabaptists  should  be  protcribed  ; 
that  the  ministers  of  the  word  of  God  should  pt^slch  it 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  church,  aiid  should 
abstain  from  speaking  of  any  other  doctrines,  till  the  cotm* 
cil  should  meet;  that  all  the  provinces  of  tbe  empire  shonld 
live  in  peace,  and  not  commit  acts  of  hostility  upon  one 
another,  under  a  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  that  one  prince 
should  not  protect  the  subjects  of  another.'* 

The  elector  John  of  Saxony  (for  Frederic  was  dead),  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  and  Francis  dukes  of  Lu^ 
nenburg,  tbe  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  An* 
halt,  protested  against  this  decree  of  the  diet.  Their  rea* 
sons  were,  **  TImt  they  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  to  in* 
ftinge  upon  the  determination  of  the  former  diet,  which 
bad  granted  liberty  in  religion,  till  the  holding  of  ilie 
council ;  that  that  resolution,  having  been  tafcen  by  tbe 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  empire,  could 
not  be  repealed  hut  by  the  like  consent ;  that,  in  the  diet 
of  Nuremberg,  the  original  cause  of  all  the  ditkrewces  in 
feligion  was  searched  into,  and  that,  to  atlay  them,  they 
had  offered  to  the  pope  eighty  articles,  to  which  his  holi- 
ness had  given  no  answer ;  that  the  effect  of  their  oonsiil* 
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UtioDs  had  always  been,  that  the  beat  way  to  end  disputes 
and  reform  abuses  was  to  hold  a  council ;  that  they  coutd 
not  suffer  opinions  to  be  forced  from  them^  which  they 
judged  true  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  before  the 
council  was  held  ;  that  their  ministers  bad  proved^  by  in<« 
vincible  arguments  taken  out  of  Scripture,  that  the  popish 
mass  wa«  contrary  to  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  could  not  agree 
to  what  v\as  ordered  in  the  diet ;  that  they  knew  the  judg- 
ment of  their  churches  concerning  the  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  but  that  they  ought 
not  to  make  a  decree  against  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  because  tbey  were  neither  summoned  nor  heard  ; 
that  they  could  indeed  venture  to  approve  of  the  clause 
about  preaching  the  gospel  according  to  the  interpretation 
received  in  the  church,  since  that  did  not  determine  the 
matter,  it  being  yet  in  dispute  what  was  the  true  church ; 
that  there  was  nothing  more  certain  than  the  word  of  God 
itself,  which  explains  itself,  and  therefore  they  would  take 
care,  that  nothing  else  should  be  taught  but  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  tlieir  purity ;  that  they  are  the  only  in- 
fallible  rule,  and  that  all  human  traditions  are  uncertain ; 
that  the  decree  of  the  former  diet  was  made  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  peace,  but  that  this  last  would  infallibly  beget 
wars  and  troubles.     For  these  reasons  they  could  not  ap- 
prove of  the  decree  of  the  diet,  but  yet  would  do  nothiag 
that  should  be  blame-worthy,  till  a  council,  either  general 
or  national,  should  be  held."     Fourteen  cities,  viz.  Stras-* 
burg,    Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance,    Retlingen,   Wind"* 
sheim,  Memmingen,  Lindow,   Kempten,  Hailbron,  Isny, 
Weissemburg,  Nortlingen,  S.  Gal,  joined  in  this  protest* 
tation,  which  was  put  into  writing,  and  published  the  19th 
of  April,  1529,  by  an  instrument,  in  which  they  appealed 
from  all  that  should  be  done,  to  the  emperor,  a  future 
council,    either  general  or  national,    or  to  unsuspected 
judges ;  and  accordingly  they  appointed  deputies  to  send 
to  the  emperor,  to  petition  that  this  decree  might  be  re* 
voked.     This  was  the  famous  protestation,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestants  to  the  reformers  in  G^many. 

After  this,  the  protestant  princes  laboured  to  make  a 
firm  league  among  themselves,  and  with  the  free  cslies, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  each  other  agaioat  the 
emperor,  and  the  catholic  princes.  This  league  bad  beea 
•evera}  times  proposed  before;  but,  after  the  protestatioii 
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just  relftiedy  they  judged  it  necesiaiy  not.  to  delay  it  aay- 
loDger,  and  bo  drew  up  a  form  of  it  at  Nuremberg.  The 
deputies  of  the  princes  and  cities  being  met  at  Swabadc, 
the  afiair  was  there  proposed;  but  the  deputies  of  tfae« 
elector  of  Saxony  aliedging,  that  since  this  league  was 
made  for  the  security  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine,  they 
ought  ail  unanimously  to  agree  about  this  doctrine ;  tfa^ 
ordered)  therefore,  that  a  summary  of  their  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  several  heads,  should  be  read,  that  it  might  be 
received,  and  approTed  unanimously  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly. The  deputies  of  the  protestants  at  the  diet  of  Spires 
soon  after,  viz.  Sept.  12,  waited  upon  the  emperor  at  Pia- 
centia,  where  he  stayed  a  little,  as  he  returned  from  his 
coronation  at  Bologna  ;  and  assured  him,  that  **  their  mas- 
ters had  opposed  the  decree  of  that  diet  for  no  other  rea- 
son, but  because  they  foresaw  it  would  occasion  many 
troubles ;  that  they  implored  his  imperial  majesty  not  to 
think  ill  of  them,  and  to  believe,  that  they  woald  bear  their 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  other  charges  of 
the  empire,  according  to  their  duty  ;  that  they  begged  his 
protection,  and. a  favourable  answer  to  the  memorial  they 
had  presented  him.''  The  emperor,  content  with  their  sub- 
mission, promised  them  an  answer,  when  he  had  commu* 
nicated  it  to  his  council :  and  Oct.  13,  sent  them  word  in 
writing,  that  **  the  decree  of  the  diet  seemed  to  prevent 
all  innovations,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  empire; 
that  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  allies,  ought  to  approve 
of  it ;  that  be  desired  a  council  as  much  as  they,  though 
that  would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  edict  of  Worms 
bad  been  duly  executed  ;  that  what  had  been  once  enacted 
by  the  major  part  of  the  members  of  the  diet  could  not  be 
disannulled  by  the  opposition  of  some  of  them ;  that  he 
bad  written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  others,  to  receive 
and  execute  the  decree  of  the  diet ;  and  hoped  they  would 
the  sooner  submit  to  his  order,  because  an  union  and 
peace  were  necessary  at  this  time,  when  the  Turk  was  in, 
Germany." 

The  deputies  having  received  this  answer,  drew  up  aa 
act  of  appeal,  and  caused  it  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror ;  which  enraged  him  so  extremely,  that  he  confined 
them  to  their  lodgings,  and  forbade  them  to  write  into 
Germany  upon  pain  of  death.  One  of  the  deputies,  who 
happened  to  be  absent  when  this  order  was  given,  wrote 
immediately  to  the  seoate  of  Nuremberg  an  account  of 
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uliai  luid^paised  ;*  and  Ak  was  traasinUted  to  the -elector 
of  Saxony,  the/landgrave  of 'Hesse,  and  other  confederates, 
who  met  at.  Smalkald  in  November.  Here  it  was  first  of 
«llpr<^)osed^  to  agree  upon  a  confession  of  faith  ;  whicH 
aecordiagly  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  offered  at  tb6 
diet  of  Augsbvrg,  in  June  1 530.  The  emperor  would  not 
auflSsr  it  ^  be*  read  in  a  fnil  diet,  but  only  in  d  special  as-». 
aerobly  of  die  princes  and  other  menibefs  of  the  empire; 
after  which  the  assembly , was  dismissed,  that  they  mfgbi 
«oosiilt'what  resolotions  should  be  formed.  Sonle  thonght 
that  the  edict  of  Womds  should  be  put  in  execution  i 
others  were  for  referring  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  -H 
C6rtain  number  of  honest,-  learned,  and  indiflPerent  persons; 
a  third  party  wer6  for  having  it  confuted  by  the  ciitfaolid 
dmnes,  and^  tfae'confotatioti'tobe  read  in  a  foil  diet  be<^ 
focef  tbepvotestants;  aivd 'these  prevailed;- The  protestants 
afterwards  presented  iia  apology  for  their  confession ;  but 
the-  emperor  would  not  receive  it ;  they  were,  however, 
both  made*  public.  This  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
afterwards  called  **  The  confession  of  Augsburg,*'  was  drawn 
np  by  M^rtancthon,  the  m<^'  moderate  of  all  Luther^s  foU 
lawers>  as  was  adso  the  apology.  He  revised  and  corrected 
it  several  times,  and,  as  Dupin  tells  us>  could  hardly  pleas4 
Luther  at  last  Maimboui^'  says,  however,  tfafat  Luther 
was  exceedingly  pleasM  with  it,  whetf  M^ancthon  sen) 
him.b'copyof  it;  and-  Seckendorf  allows  tbat'Lother  was 
▼ery  glad  of  the  Opportunity* which  was  oflered' of  letting 
Hie  world  know  what  he  and  his  followers  tanght  It  waa 
signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg, Ernest  and  Francis  diikes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen«- 
burg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  dc^puties  of  the  cities  of 'Nuremberg  and  iketKtrgen. 

Luther  had  Kow  nbtbing  else  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and 
eontemplate  the  mighty  work  he  had '  finisfaed  ;  and  tile 
lemainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  exhorting  princes,  states, 
suid  universities,  to  confirm  the  reformation  which  had 
been  brought  about  through  him,  and' tn  publishing* froni 
time  to  time  such  writings  as  might  encourage,  direct,  and 
aid  them.  The  emperor  threateaed  temporal  pnoishments 
with  armies,  and  the  pope  eternal  with  bulls  and  anathe- 
aas';  but  Luther  cared  for  none  of  their  threats.  His 
friend  and  coadjutor  Melancthon  was  not  so  indifferent. 
owing  to  the  moderation  and  diffidence  of  his  temper;  and 
hence  we  find  many  of  Luther's  letters,  written  on  purpose 
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(o  comfort  him  aoder  ^is  anxtetiet.  *'  I  4iiit!^a«^ft4b0>  in 
one  of  these  letters,  '*  loucb  weaker  than  you  in  private 
f  oiiflict%  if  I  may  call  those  conflicts  private  which  I  hare 
with  .the  devil ;  but  you  are  much  weaker  thai^me  in  puH^ 
lie.  You  are  all  diffidence  in  the  public  cause ;  !»  on  the 
contrary,  am  very  sanguinct  because  lam  eonfident.it  isrn 
just  and  a  ^rue  cause,  the  cause  of  God .  and  of  Christ, 
which  need  not  look  pale  and  tremble ;  whereas  the  case 
is  very  different  with  me  in  my  private  conflicts,  who  am  a 
yery  miserable  sinner,  and  tbereifore  have  gceat  reason,  to 
Iqoli^  pale  and  tremf^le.  Upon  this  account  it  is,.  that^I 
cap  be  aUnost  an  indifferent  spectator  amidst  all  the  noisy 
threats  and  bullrings  of  the  papists;  for  if  we  fall,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  falls  with  us ;  and,  if  it  should  faiU  I 
bad  lathec  fall  with  Christ,  than  stand  with  Caesar.'*  .  ^ 
l^ain  a  littl^  farther:  '*  You,  MeLancthon,  cannot  bear 
these  disorders,  and  labour  to  .have  things  transacted  by 
reason,  and  agreeable  to  that  spirit  of  calmness  and  mo- 
deration which  your  philosophy  dictates.  You, might  aa 
well  attempt  to  be  mad  wich  reason*  Do  not  you  see  thtt 
the  matter  is  entirely  out  of  your  power  and  mi^iagemeat^ 
and  that  even  Christ  himself  forbids  your  measures  to  take 
place  ?*'    This  letter  was  written  in  1530. 

In  1533  Luther  wrote  a  consolatory  epistle  to  the  ciU* 
zens  of  Oschatz,  who  had  suffered  some  hardships  for  -ad* 
bering  tq  the  Augsburg  confession  of  feiih;  in  which, 
among  other  things^  he  says,  **  The  devil  is  the  host,  and 
^tbe  world  is  his  inn,  so  that  wherever  you  come,  you  shall 
])e  sure  to  find  this  ugly  host."  He  had  also  ai>out  tbia 
time  a  warm  controversy  with  George  duke  of  Saxony,  who 
bad  such  an  aversion  to  Lutber^s  doctrine,  that  he  obliged  hja 
subjects  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  emT>race  it^ 
Sixty  or  seventy  citizens  of  Leipsic,  however,  were  found 
to  have  deviated  a  little  from  the  catholic  doctrine,  in  some 
point  or  other,  and  they  were  known  previously  to  bate 
consulted  Luther  about  it ;  on  which  George  complained 
%o  tlie  elector  John,  that  Luther  had  not  only  abused  his 
oerson,  but  also  preached  up  rebellion  smong  bis  subjects. 
The  elector  ordered  Luther  to  be  acquainted  with  this,  and 
to  be  told  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  did  pot  clear  himsetf 
of.  the  charge,  he  could  not  possibly  escape  puniahmcsiti 
Lutber,  boyvever,  easJily  refuted  the  accusation,  by  prorie^ 
that  he  had  been  so  far  from  stirring  up  his  sul^eots  agmnat 
bm  on  the  score  of  religioiii  tb^  on  the  ciHitittryy  'l^.hatf 
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exiiorted  ibem  rather  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardships^ 
and  eveu  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  banished. 

Id  1534  the  Bible  translated  by  him  into  German  wa^ 
first  printed,  as  the  old  privilege,  dated  at  Bibliopolis^ 
ttuder  the  elector^s  own  band,  shews,  and  was  published 
the  year  after.  He'also  published  this  year  a  book  "  against 
masses  and  the  consecration  of  priests,'*  in  which  he  relates 
a  conference  be  had  with  the  devil  upon  those  points  ;  fot 
it.is  reaiarkable  in  Luther's  whole  history,  that  he  never 
bad  any,  conflicts  of  any  kind  within,  which  he  did  nok 
attribute  to  the  personal  agency  of  the  devil.  In  Feb» 
1537,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Smalkald  about  matters  of 
religion,  to  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  called.  Ai 
this  meeting  Luther  was  seized  with  so  dangerous  an  illr 
pess,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  He  was 
dieted  with  the  stone,  and  had  a  stoppage  of  urine  fojr 
eleven  days.  In  this  condition  he  insisted  on  travelligg, 
nolwicbstauding  all  his  friends  could  do  to  prevent  him ; 
lua  resolution,  however,  was  attended  with  a  good  effect, 
lor  the  night  after  his  departure  he  began  to  be  better.  As 
he  was  carried  along  be  made  his  will,  in  which  he  be^ 
queathed  his  detestation  of  popery  to  his  friends  and 
Vethren ;  agreeably  to  what  he  often  used  to  say,  *'  Pestiy 
•eram  vivus,  moriens  ero  mors  tua,  papa  ;'*  that  is,  *<  I  was 
the  pli^ue  of  popery  in  my  life,  and  shall  be  its  destruc^ 
tiou  in  my  death/' 

^  This  year  the  court  of  Rome,  finding  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  protestants  bj^  force,  began  to  have  recourse 
^  stratagem.  They  affected  therefore  to  think,  that 
though  Luther  had  indeed  carried  things  to  a  violent  ex- 
treme, yet  what  he  had  pleaded  in  defence  of  these  mea- 
aures  was  not  entirely  without  foundation.  They  talked 
with  a  seeming  shew  of  moderation;  and  Pius  III.  who 
succeeded  Clement  VI(.  proposed  a  reformation  first  among 
themselves,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  place  for  a 
council  to  meet  at  for  that  purpose.  But  Luther  treated 
this^  farce  as  it  deserved  to  be  treated.;  unmasked  and  de- 
tected it  immediately ;  and,  to  ridicule  it  the  more  strongl}^ 
caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  in  which  was  represented  ti^ 
jpope  sealed  on  high  upon  a  throne,  some  cardinals  about 
him  with  fox's  tails,  and  seeming  to  evacuate  upwards  and 
downwards,  **  sursom  deorsum  repurgare,"  as  Melchior 
Adam  expresses  it.  This  was  fixed  against  the  title-page^ 
to  let  the  readers  see  at  once  the  scope  and  tiesign  of  the 
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(Soolc ;  which  was,  to  expose  that  cunning  and  artffice  nith 
which  those  subtle  politicians  affected  to  cleaitse  ahd  piffffy 
themselves  from  their  errbrs  and  superstitions.  Lnther  ptib- 
fished  about  the  saiiie  time  *''A  Confutation  of  the  pre^ 
tended  grant  of  Constantine  to  Sylvester  bishop  of  Rome,** 
and  also  '<*  Some  letters  of  John  Hiiss/'  written  from  hik 
prison  at  Constance  to  the  Bohemians.  -^ 

In  this  manner  lie  was  employed  till  his  death, -wbicft 
happened  in  1546.  That  year,  accolmpanied  by  Melane«- 
thon,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  own  country,  which  be  had  nM 
seen  for  many  years,  and  returned  again  in  safety.  Bet 
sood  after  he  was  called  thither  again  by  the  earls  of  Mans- 
iPelt,'  to  compose  isome  differences' which  had  arisen  abom 
theif  boundaries.  He  had  not  been  used  tosuchmatten  ; 
Ibut  because  he  was  born  at  Isleben,  a  town  in  thifterritof^ 
c^f  Mansfelt,  he  was  wifling  to  do  his  country  what  sei^vice 
iie  could,  even  in  ^.his  way.  Preaching' his*1ast  senn^Vy 
therefore,  at  Wittemberg,  Jan.  17,  be  set  offthc  25d; 
tod  at  Hall  in  Saxony  lodged  v^ith  Jt^tus  Jonas^^Wftlk 
whom,  he  stayed*  three  days,  because  th^  waters  We're  oirf. 
The  28th  he  passed  over  the  river  with  his  three  son^;  and 
Johas ;  and  being  in  some  danger,  he  said  to  thie  doctor^ 
**  Do  riot  you  thinlc  it  would  rejoice  the  devil  exceedingly^ 
M  I  and  you^  and  niy  three  sons,  should  be  drowned  r* 
tVhen  he  entered  the  territories  of  the  eieirl  of  Maiisfeltybe 
was  received  hy  100  horsemen  or  more,  and  conducted  4& 
a  very  honourable  manner;  but  was  at  the  same  time  s^ 
very  ill  that  it  was  feared  he  wcmld  die.  He  said  that  these 
fits  of  sickness  often  came  upon  him  when  he  had  any  grtet 
business  to  undertake:  of  this,  however,  he  did  not  re- 
cover, but  died  Feb.  18,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  A  little 
before  he  expired  he  admonished  those '  that  were  about 
bim  to  pray  to  God  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ; 
^  because,'*  said  he,  "the  council  of  Trent,  which  had  nit 
once  or  twice,  and  the  pope,  will  devise  stiange  thin|rt 
against  it.'^  Soon  after,  his  body  Was  put  into  a*  leaden 
coffin,  and  carried  with  funeral  pomp  to  th^  church  at 
Isleben,  when  Jonas  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  occasion. 
The  earls  of  Mansfelt  desired  that  bis  body  should  be  in- 
terred in  their  territories;  but  the  elector  of  Saxonjr  kk^ 
Msted  upon  his  being  brought  back  to  Wittemberg,  which 
was  accordingly  done ;  and  there  he  was  tinned  with  the 
greatest  poipp  that  perhaps  ever  happened  to  any  prlyate 
oaan.'  Princes,  cans,,  nobles/ Md  stu^Mti  without  AQte-* 
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hef:^  ilteaded  the.  pi^oce^on;  and  Melaqctboo  Q»4e  Jm 
£w^  qriitioo.  ......  . .'     .1     •     ,,    .•       ;   ,?..  | 

.  .  ^  tboufapd  faUebopd^  ffere  inv^pted  by  tbe  pwiili 
ibout  bis  death.  Sooie  aaid  that  be  "died  suddeoly  ; .  qtt|i9r% 
that  be  killed  bioMelf ;  otbera^  cb^(  the  4ev)t  /itranglA^ 
biiD ;  others,  that  hU  co|rp§e  Btunk  io  abpfnim^bly  tbat  Muij 
were  forced  to  leaive  ^  in  tbe  waji;  as  it  i^ap  ci^rrifed  tp  b# 
i^t^nred.  Similar  #lander»  were  eve^  invented  abQut:.bii 
deatby  while  he  was  yet  alive;.for  a  paBopbletffiag  p^]^t 
lisbed  at  Naple«» .  apd  in  Qtber  plaqes:  of  luly,.  the  ^ear 
before,  wbenein^wi^s  giv:en  the  foibwing.aocountj:  *\i,f^ 
iher^  being  dangerously  siclc^  desired  tp  coiDniwicate,4nd 
died  as  soon  as  be  b^d  received  the  viaticoih,  Ac  he,  waf 
dyipg^.  be  desired  his  body  might  be  laid,  upoi^  tbe  ^tar^ 
to  be  adored ;  but  that  request  b^iQg,  neglectedi  b^  was 
burie,d«  Wb^n,  )o  I  at  his  interment  there  arose,  a  fupQUf 
tempest,  as  if  the  world  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  terror  t  was 
univensaL  Some,  in  lifting  their  h^ndf  up  to  beayet),  perr 
^ived  tb^t  the  bpst,  which  tbe  deceased  had  .pr^iumc4  to 
Ifke,  was  suspended  in  tl)e  air ;  upon  whiph  it  was  gathered' 
up  with  gceat  veneration^  and  laid  in  a  sa^ed  place*  and 
tbe  tempest  ceased  for  the  present ;  biit  it  ar<^  (benight 
following,  with  greaterfury,  and  fiHed  tbe  whole  toiin  with 
iconsterpation ;  aiyi  the  next  day  Lather's  sepulchre  wa$ 
6>und;.Qpen  and  empty,  and,  a  sulphureous  stench. pri^ 
ceed^d  fcQm  it,  which  nobody  could  beai*.  Tbe  assist** 
lints  fell  sick'  of  it,  and  many  of  them  repented,  and. re- 
turned to  tbe  catholic  church."*  We  have  rfslated  this  as# 
specimen  of  the  inaumerable  falsehoods  that  the  papists 
have  invented  about  Luther ;  in  which,  as  Bayie  observes 
.▼cffy  truly»  they  bi^ve  shewn  no  regard  either  to  probability, 
pr  to  the  rules  of  tbe  art  of  slandering,  but  have  assumed  all 
the  confidence  of  those  who  fully  believe  that  the  public  will 
blindly  and  implicitly  receive  their  stories,,  be  they  ever  so 
abaurd  and.  incredible.  Lutber,  however,  tp  give  the^most 
effectual  refutation  of  tl^is  account  of  bis  death,  published 
nn  advertisement  of  bis  being  alive ;  and  wrote  a  book  at 
the  same  time  to  prove  that  ''  Papi^y  was  founded  by  the 
devil"  Amidst  all  this  malice  of  the  papisu  towards  Lur 
tber,  we  must  not  forget  a  generous  action  of  the  emperor 
CSbarles  V*  which  is  an  exception  to  it.  While  Ch^rles^s 
tiKxips  quartered  at  Wittemberg  in  1 547,  which  wpis  onie 
jtear^aftar  Luther's  death,  a  soldier  gave  Luther's  effigies^ 
ii^  the  churcji  of  the  castle^  two  stabs  with  bis  dagger ;  and 
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^  SfNhiirds  earnestly  detiied  that  his  tomb  adgfatlie 
palled  dowD|  and  his  bones  dug  up  and  burnt :  but  tfaci 
iBinperor  wisely  answered,  "  I  baye  nothing  farther  to  lio 
srttli  Luther;  be  has  henceforth  another  judge,  whose  ja^^' 
Hsdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp.  Know,  that  i 
Aiake  not  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living,  who  stiH 
make  war  with  me.*'  He  would  not  therefore  suffer  hb 
tomb  to  be  demolished  ;  and  he  forbad  any  attempt  of  that 
nature  upon  pain  of  death. 

After  this  long,  but  we  trust,  not  uninlereiitiBg  aocouot 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  select 
only,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  catholics,  the  opinion  of 
father  Simon,  respecting  his  talents  as  an  interpreter  of 
aoripture,  for  this  is  a  part  of  his  character  whidi  vftust 
appear  very  important,  as  he  was  the  first  who  bokHy  un* 
dertook  to  reform  an  overgrown  system  of  idolatry  and 
•opentition  by  the  pure  word  of  God.  '*  Luther,'*  says  this 
critical  author,  *^  was  the  first  protestant  who  veatiired  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  from  the  H^rear 
text,  although  he  understood  Hebrew,  but  very  indif- 
ferently. As  be  was  of  a  free  and  bold  spirit,  he  accosea 
St.  Jerom  of  ignorance  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  be  bad 
more  reason  to  accuse  himself  of  this  ^ult,  and  for  having 
io  precipitately  undertaken  a  work  of  this  nature,  which 
required  more  time  than  be  employed  about  it.  Thus  we 
find  that  he  was  obliged  to  review  bis  translation,  and  make 
a*  second  edition ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  review,  tbe 
anost  learned  protestants  of  that  time  could  not  approve  ef 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  several  of  them  took  the 
liberty  to  mark  the  faults,  which  were  very  uumerous/' 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  him  not  as  a  tfanslator,  but 
as  a  commentator,  in  the  following  maimer  i  ^  Luther,  the 
*  German  protestant's  patriarch,  was  not  satisfied  with  mak* 
log  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  into  bis  mother  tongue,  but  thought  he  ought 
to  explain  the  word  of  God  according  to  bis  own  method, 
for  tbe  better  fixing  of  their  minds  whom  he  had  drawn  to 
his  party.  But  this  patriarch  could  succeed  no  better  in  his 
commentaries  upon  the  Bible  than  in  his  translation.  He 
made  both  the  one  and  the  other  with  too  little  considera- 
tion  ;  and  he  very  often  consults  only  his  own  prejiidicea 
That  he  might  be  thought  a  learned  man,  he  spends  time  to 
410  purpose  in  confuting  of  other- people's  opinions,  wbiidi 
lie  fancies  ridiculous.    He  miafes  very  improperly  theologi* 
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cal  questrons  and  several  other  things  with  his  coalmen*' 
talries,  so  that  they  may  rather  be  called  lectures,  and 
disputes  in  divinity,  than  real  commeotaries.  This  may 
be  seen  in  bis  exposition  on  Genesis,  where  there  are 
many  idle  digressions.  He  thought,  that  by  reading  of 
morality,  and  bawling  against  those  wbo  were  not  of  his* 
c^inion,  he  might  very  much  illustrate  the  word  of  God;' 
yet  one  may  easily  see  by  his  own  books,  that  he  was  a 
turbulent  and  passionate  man,  who  bad  only  a  little  flashy 
wit  and  quickness  of  invention.  There  is  nothing  great  or 
learned  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  Bible ;  every  thing 
llHr'and  mean:  and  as  he  had  studied  divinity,  he  has 
Father  composed  a  rhapsody  of  theological  questions,  than 
a  oommentary  upon  the  scripture  text :  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  he  wanted  understanding,  and  usually  followed 
liis  s^ses  instead  of  his  reason." 

<  Tbfs  is  the  language  of  those  in  the  church  of  Rome 
wbb  speak  of  Luther  with  any  degree  of  moderation ;  for 
the  generality  allow  him  neither  parts  nor  learning,  nor 
any  attainment  intellectual  or  moral.     They  tell  you  that 
he  was  not  only  no  divine,  but  even  an  outrageous  enemy 
and  calumniator  of  all  kinds  of  science  ;  and  that  he  com- 
mitted gross,  stupid,  and  abominable  errors  against  the 
principles  of  divinity  and  philosophy.     They  accuse  him 
of  having  confessed,  that  after  struggling  for  ten  years  to- 
gether with  his  conscience,  be  at  last  became  a  perfect 
master  of  it,  and  fell  into  Atheism ;  and  add,  that  he  fre- 
quently said  he  would  renounce  his  portion  in  heaven,  pro- 
vided God  would  allow  him  a  pleasant  life  for  100  years 
upon  earth.     And,  lest  we  should  wonder  that  so  monstrous 
aod  much  unheard-of  impiety  should  be  found  in  a  mere 
human'  creature,  they  make  no  scruple  to  say  that  an  In- 
oobns  begat  him.     These,  and  many  more  such  scandalous 
imputations,  Bayle  has  been  at  the  pains  to  collect,  and 
has  treated  them  with  all  the  contempt  and  just  indigoa* 
tion  they 'deserve 

Oa  tke  pronestaot  side,  the  character  given  of  Luther 
by  Dr.  Robertson,  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  just  and 
imparttkl  that  has  yet  appeared.  '*  As  be  was  raised  by 
PvovMence,'*  says  this  excelient  historian,  **  to  be  the  au- 
thor ^  Otfe  of  the  gfoatest  and  mosttnterosting  revolattfons 
recofded*in' history,  tlMrreis  not  any  person,  perhaps, 
whose  charsttter  baa  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
Inrjbia  own  age,  one  party ^  tlruc^  Y^th.horror andinflamed 
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with  n^,  when  tbey  saw  with  y4^^  a,  iw^  hndim  ovw*. 
tfSFaed  every  thing  which  they  h^ld  |o.  be  svcre^n  i?r  Tph|i|d 
M  beneficial,  ia^puted  to  Ivm.not  only  the  clefepM  and 
vices  <^f  a  man,  .but  the  qaaliii^s  of  a  demop;.  Tjie  other*' 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  they  thought 
he  merited,  as  the  restorer  of  %ht  and  .Ubeny  to  dm 
Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  perfe/ctioat.^itove  tbo 
Qpnditiou  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all.  his  ,  actions  with^i^ 
v^Beration  bordering  on. that  which  should  be  paid  only,  to 
those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  kemr 
vea.  It  is  bis  own  conduct,  not.  the  undistiogqishuig.  oeu^ 
sore  or  the  extravagant  praise  of;  his  contempor^ies,  that 
ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  copoem* . 
ipg  hiuK  Zeal  for  what  be  regarded  as  truth ;  uadawi^ed 
intrepidity  to  maintain  his  own  system ;  abilities,  both  na- 
tural and  acquired,  to  defend  his^pipnciples  ;  and  unwearied 
industry  in  propagating  them  ;  are  virtues  which  shioie  so 
conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  even  bia 
enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  ensi*- 
nent  degree*  To  thes0  may  be  added,  with  equal  justi<MW 
such  purity  andevenausterity  of  manners^  as  became  one. 
who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer ;  such  «ancti^  of. 
life  as  suited  the  doctrine  whM:h  he  delivered  i  and  sa0h. 
perfect  disinterestedness,  as  affords  no  slight  presumptien 
^  of  his  sincerity.  .  Superior  to. all  selfish  consideratibas,.  a 
stranger  to  the  elegancies  ,of  life,  and  despising  it^  phfUr' 
sures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  tbef.chuiiah 
to  his  disciples,  remaining  satisfied  himself  io  hia  ^igiMl 
state  oE  professor  in  the  university^  and  pastor  of  the  UmInx. 
of  Wittemberg,  with  the  modemte.  appoiati9ient^  iLmiend 
to  these  offices.  His  exkdraordinary  rquali^es  were,  allayed 
by  no  inconsiderable  mixture  pf  bumamfiailtie^^Md  biVMa 
passions.  These,  howeveiv  were  of  aiich  a  natur«^:that 
they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolesL^e  or.  cqrriipao&ef. 
heart,  but  seem,  to  have  taken,  tboir  rise- from. tbe  sane 
source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mi«4k  forcible}  aad 
vehement  in^all  its  operations,,  rou^  by  gi^atpl^M^tCi^  or 
agitated  by  violent  passions,  brekQ.<)jii4i  oii4aa9y  ocusamafy 
with  aa  !impetMsity  which  asloiki«hes,eten. oft  feebler, 
spiiiti^  or liucfar a$. are  placed  iHa  oi^ tiwqtiil si^UsMP- 
By  dMritfiug  some  pmiseowoitby  difpPAiuoiia  ^  e«ee)Nb  »be . 
bordered  sqmettmes  ,oa  what  waacutpable,  audi  1/9^  ofkea 
betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  hioai  to  ceoffune*  Hi* 
confidence  that  hia;.o*B  opioioiui  were  w0ll*fo«nded»^/:e^ . 


pmaeb^  lo  arrogance^,  hia  C9iinige.  to'  Mtkttih|p  iktm^  to 
iMboess ;  bia  6naiies$.iii  a^ri»g  to^  then^  to.  obatiiiacy^ 
sflMt  bi^  «eak  ip  ccofuupg  bia  .aclversariefly  iarage  andacmw 
rility.  .  Aicoustomed  bidisftlf  to  consider  eterj  tiung  as.  aiAt^ 
Qidinate.to  trath,  be  ezpecled  the.  aame.defereiioeiinrit 
fi^om  other  avea;  and,  wttbrntm^kkig,  any/ aUowanoes  Ibr 
^ir  timidity  or'prejudiees,  he  poured  forth,  against  auck 
as  disappointed  him  in  this  partacydar,  a*orseiito£dnwGtt¥e 
miDgled  with  ooolempt«    Regardless  o£.  any  diatinction  of 
ffl»k  or  character  iv^a  hts:  doctrines  were, attacked,. he 
ehastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscrinrinatoly,  witbtbe  same 
rough  hand  ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII,  nor 
the  eminent  Iteming  and  abilities  of*  Erasmus,  screened 
them  from  the  same  grOss  abuse  with  which  he  treated 
Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

*' Byt  these  iodeOedcies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty^ 
muse  not  be  imputed  whoUy  to  .the  Tioleoee  of.  his  teu^ef  • 
They  oagkl  to  be^^haargedin  'part'  on  the  manners  of  the 
4ge;  Amcftig-  a  rude  pto^e,  unacquaiated  with  those 
maxims,  which,  by  putting  -  censthunt  on  the  jmsnoos  of 
lediridoals,  have  polished  society,  and:  tendered  it  agree* 
able,  dispufeea  of  every  kind  tveire  managed  with  heat,  and 
stiong  einotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  languaM 
without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same. time,  die  worn 
ofleamedmen  were  all  composed  in.  Latins  and  they  were 
net  only  authoriased,  by  the  ezamide  of  eminent  writers  in 
that' language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the*  most  iilibeN» 
ml  icorriltty;  but,  in  a  dead  tongue,  indecencies  ofmery 
kind  appear  less  shocking  than  ia  a  living  language,  whose 
idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  'because  they  are-iamiliar. 

<'  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  cf  men,  -we 
ought  to  try  them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their 
own  a^,  not  by  •those  of  anedier.  For,  akbousk  virtue 
and  yiee  are  at  all  times  the  same^  manners  and  ctf stoma 
vuy  continually.  Some  parts  of  lather's  behaviour 
which  te  us  appear 'OiostculpaUe,  gave  no  disgust  to  his 
coDtemp6raries*  It  was  even  fay  some  of  those  qualidea 
which  we  are 'now  apt  to  Uame^  that  he  was  -fitted  for' ac- 
complishing the  great  work  he  undertook.  To  rouse  man-^ 
kind,  when,  surik  in  i^ncNranee  or  superstition,  and  to  en- 
counter the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  witb  power,  required 
theiutmost  vehemence  of  seal^  as  well  as  a  semper  darifng 
to 'excess.  A*gentle  call  would  neither  have  reat*hed,  nor 
iiave  excited  those  to  vrhom  it  was  addressedt    A  spirit 
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more  amiable,  but  less  Tigorous  than  Luther^s,  would  ha^d 
#hnHik  back  from  the  dangers  which  be  braved  and  unr^ 
jwmoted.     Toward  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  witb« 
out  any  perceptible  dtminution  of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the 
ahfinnities  of  his  tamper  iocreaaed  upon  bini,  so  that  be 
^fiew  daily  more  peevish,  more  iraacible,  and  more  impa- 
£eni  of  contradiction.     Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of 
Us  own  amazing  sueceas;*  to  see  a  great  part  of  Europe 
Mibmce  his  doctrines ;  and  to  ahake  the  foundation  of  the 
f#pal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monardis  bad 
immbied,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,^  symptom*  of 
-ranity  and  self- applause.     He  must  have  been,  indeed, 
more  than  man,  if,  upon  oontemplatiog  all  that  he  actually 
Moompltsbed,  be  had  never  felt  any  sentiments  of  Una 
kind  rising  in  his^breast.*' 

,    His  wmks  were  collected  after  bis  death,  and  printed  at 
.Witaembei^  in  seven  volumes  ibtio.    Catherine  de  Bore 
aurvived  her  husband  a  few  years,  and  continued  the  firat 
year  of  her  widowhood  at  Wittemberg,  though  Luther  had* 
advised  her  to  seek  another  place  of  residence.     She  went 
from  thence  in  1547,  when  the  town  was  surrendered  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.     Before  her  departure,  she  had 
received  a  present  oC  fifty  crowns  from  Chrotian  III.  king 
of  Denmark;  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  coanta 
of  Mansfelt,  gave  her  good  tokens  of  their  libendity .  Widi 
ihese  additions  to  what  Luther  bad  left  her,  shis  waa  ena- 
bled to  maintain. herself  and  her  family  handsoanely.     She. 
returned  to  Wittemb^g,  when  the  town  wa^  restored  to 
l^be  elector,  where  she  lived  a  very  devout  and  pious  life, 
till  the  plague  obliged  her  to  leave  it  again  in  1552.     She 
sold  what  she  bad  at .  Wittemberg,  and  retired  to  Torgau, 
with  areaolutioA  to  end  her  life  there.  An  unfortunate  mia>* 
chance  befel  her  in  her  journey  thither,  which  proved  Altai 
to  her.    The  horses  growing  unruly,  and  attempting  to* 
vun  away^  she  leaped  out  of  the  vehicle,  and  bad  a  fell,* 
of  which  sbe  died  about  a  quarter  of  a  year  after,  at  Tor- 
gau, Dec.  30, 1559.     She  was  buried  there  in  the  gieat- 
church,  where  her  tomb  and  epitaph  are  siiU  to  be  seen ; 
and  the  university,  of  Wittemberg,  which  was.  then  at  Tw^ 
gfiu  because,  the  plague  raged  at  Witteiabcfrg,   made  a 
public  .progwuma  concerning  the  funeral  pomp. 

Lutberanisoi  has  undergone  some  alteration  since  the 
t^flo^  pf  its  foundlsr,  Luther  rejected  the  epistle  of  St. 
jarpes^  as  ih^oxiaisteot  with  the  doctrine  ol!  St  ?Mtj  ia* 
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relation  to  justification ;  be  also  set  aside  the  A|H)Ga]ypse> 
both  which  are  now  received  as  canonical  in  the  Lutbera!! 
diuicb.  Luther  reduced  the  number  of  sacraments  to  tw<i^ 
vis.  baptism,  and  the  eucharist;  but  he  believed  the  ittr 
panaiiony  or  consubstantiation  :  that  is,  that  the  matter  of 
the  bread  and  wine  remain  with  the  body  and  biood  of 
Christ ;  and  it  is  in  this  article,  that  the  main  diflerenpe 
between  the  Lutheran  and  English  churches  consists.  Lu« 
ther  maintained  the  mass  to  t^  no  sacrifice^  he  exploded 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  meritorious 
works,  indulgences,  purgatories,  the  worship  of  images, 
&c.  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  corrupt  times  of  the 
Romish  church.  He  also  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free*wiil ; 
maintained  predestination  ;  asserted  that  we  are  necessi* 
tated  in  all  we  do;  that  all  our  actions  done  in  a  state  of 
sin,  and  even  the  virtues  themselves  of  heathens,  are  crimes; 
that  we  are  justified  only  by  the  merits  and  satisfaction  of 
Christ.  He  also  opposed  the  fastings  in  the  Roman  church, 
monastical  vows,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  &c.' 

LUTTI  (Benedict),  an  Italian  artist,  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence, in  1666.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Dominico  Gab* 
biani,  and  at  twenty-four  bis  iqjerit  was  judged  eq^al  to 
that  of  his  master.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Rome,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  grand  duke,  and  hoped  to  have  pro- 
filed by  the  instructions  of  Ciro  Fern ;  but  on  his  arrival 
he  bad  to  regret  the  death  of  that  master.  He  now,  howr 
ever,  pursued  his  studies  with  such  success,  that  his  work^ 
became  mucl^  valued  in  England,  France,  and  Germany* 
The  emperor  knighted  him,  and  the  elector  of  Mentz 
sent  with  bis  patent  of  knighthood,  a  cross  set  with  dia- 
monds. Lutti  was  never  satisfied  with  his  own  perform* 
ances,  and  though  he  often  retouched  his  pictures,  yet 
they  never  appeared  laboured ;  he  always  changed  for  the 
better,  and  his  last  thought  was  the  best.  There  were 
three  mucb*admired  public  works  of  his  at  Rome,  viz.  a 
Magdalene  in  the  church  of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  at 
Monte  Magna  Napoli ;  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  an  oval,  St. 
John  de  Lateran ;  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles ;  and  at  the  palace  Albaiii  was  a  mi- 
racle of  St.  Pio,  which  some  reckon  his  master-piece.  Fu- 
sell  speaks  of  his  ''  Cain,  flying  from  his  murdered  bro- 

^  Melehior  Ad»in. — SeckendoHTs  HiiL  of  LuUiermniflm.—- Dupin.— <3eii.  Diet 
'  — Robertson's  Hittoiy  of  Cb^rles  V.— Rosooe's  Life  (rf  Leo. — Motheim  tod 
MilDer*s  Chvrch  History,  &e.  4cc. 
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dicr^**  which  he  sa^  has  something  of  the  Miblitnity  and 
the  padios  that  strike  in  the  Pietro  Martyre  of  Titian ;  and 
his  *^  Psjche/'  in  the  gallery  of  the  citpitoly  breathes  re* 
fineoieni  of  taste  and  elegance.  His  death  is. said  to  ba?e 
been  hastened  by  a  fit  orchagrin,  owing  to  his  not  having 
been  able  to  finish  a<  picture  of  St.  Eusebias,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  designed  lor  Turin,  for  which  he  had  received  a 
large  earnest,  and  promised  to  get  it  ready  at  a  set  tione. 
Bat  several  disputes  happening  between  him  and  those 
Who  bespoke  the  pietnre,  brought  on  a  fit  of  sicknessy  of 
which  he  died  at  Rome,  in  1724,  aged,  fifty-eight,  and  the 
picture  was  afterwards  fini^ed  by  Pietro  Biancfai,  one  of  his 
disciples.  Lutti  is  blamed  for  not  baring  placed  his  figuies 
advantageously,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  a  part 
of  the  arms  and  legs  out  of  the  cloth.  This  fault  he  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  Paul  Veronese  and  Rubens,  who, 
to  give  more  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the  sobject  they 
treated,  have  introduced  into  the  fofe-ground  of  their 
pictures,  groups  of  persons  on  horseback,  tops  of  heads^ 
and  arrnis  and  legs^  of  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  ap- 
pears. 

Lutti  was  lively  in  conversation ;  he  had  a  politeness  in 
his  behaviour.  Which,  as  it  prompted  him  to  treat  every 
body  with  proper  civility,  so  it  blso  procured  hWn  a  return 
of  esteem  and  respect  •  He  spoke  well  in  general  of  all 
his  contemporary  painters,  but  contracted  no  particular 
acquaintance  with  any,  though  he  was  principal  of  the  aea-* 
demy  of  St.  Liike ;  nor  did  he  court  the  protection  of  the 
great,  whom  he  never  visited,  and  who  very  seldom  visited 
him ;  convinced  that  the  true  protection  of  a  painter  is  his 
Own  merit.  J 
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